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XEW  HEDFOKI): 
E.  Anthony  A  8onh,  Incorp.,  City  Printers. 

1897. 


Report  of  the  Secretary. 


By  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
fellow  citizens  the  following  report  for  the  year  1896  : 

STATISTICS. 

I.  POPULATION  AND  VALUATION. 


The  population  of  the  city  (ceiiBus  of  1S90)  was 
The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1895)  was 
Estimated  population  of  the  city  (Dec.  1896) 
Valuation  of  taxable  property  (1896)  was 


40,706 

55,251 

60,000 

$56,034,917 


II.     SCHOOL  CENSUS. 


I  give  the  facts  of  the  school  census,  although  I  am 
confident  that  some  serious  errors  were  made  in  taking  it. 

School  census.  May,  1895  (children  Imtweeu  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age),  10,076 

School  census,  May,  1896  (children  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age),  10,055 

Decrease  as  shown  by  the  retui'us,  21 


SCHOOL  CENSUS   BY   WARDS. 


1805. 

1896. 

Ward  One, 

3,645 

2,584 

1,061  decrease. 

Ward  Two, 

737 

1,549 

812  increase. 

Ward  Three, 

742 

746 

4  increase. 

Ward  Four, 

503 

892 

389  increase. 

Ward  Five, 

838 

1,432 

594  increase. 

Ward  Six, 

3,611 

2,852 

759  decrease. 
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ing  the  next  eeiiHus  that  the  returns  may  be  complete  and 

accurate.  The  statutes  require  this  census  to  l>e  com- 
piled. It  is  of  much  value  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  considerable  importance  to  me.     It  loses  much 

of  \ts  value,  however,  if  suspicion  attaches  itself  to  its 
accuracy. 

III.     SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

High,  1 

Training  school  for  teuchers,  1 

Grammar,  4 

Primary,  12 

Country,  5 

Mill,  2 

IV.     SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Occupied  by  the  schools,  23 

ROOMS    USED    FOR    SCHOOL     PURPOSES    (DAY    SCHOOLS)    INCLUDING 

HALLS    AND    RECITATION    ROOMS. 

High,  17 

Training,  9 

Grammar.  46 

Primary,  88 

Mill,  4 

Country,  9 

Manual  training,  and  cooking,  2 

Rooms  unoccupied,  4 

Total,  180 

Rooms  used  for  both  day  and  evening  schools,  30 

Rooms  used  for  evening  drawing  school,  3 


V.    SEATS. 

Seats  Occupied 

Seats  Unoccupied 

High  school, 

368 

30 

Grammar  schools, 

1,808 

liK» 

Primary  schools, 

3,871 

279 

Training  school. 

386 

28 

Mill  schools. 

152 

11 

Country  schools, 

239 

62 

rV 


Total,  6,824  600 
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XKW  UKDFOKI): 
K.  Antiiomv  ft  fioss,  Incor)!.,  City  I'kintkks. 


Report  of  the  Secretary. 


By  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
felUiw  citizens  the  following  report  for  the  year  181M5 : 

STATISTICS. 

I.  POI»ULATION  AND  VALUATION. 


The  populatiou  of  the  city  (census  of  1890)  was 
The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1895)  was 
Estimated  population  of  the  city  (Dec.  1896) 
Valuation  of  taxable  property  (1896)  was 


40,705 

55,251 

60,000 

$56,034,917 


11.    SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

1  give  the  facts  of  the  school  census,  although  I  am 
confident  that  scmie  serious  errors  were  made  in  taking  it. 

School  census,  May,  1895  (children  between  live  and  fifteen 
years  of  age),  10,076 

School  census,  May,  1896  (children  between  Ave  and  fifteen 
years  of  age),  10,055 

Decrease  as  shown  l)y  the  returns,  21 


SCHOOL  CENSUS   BY    WAUDS. 


1895. 

J8%. 

Ward  One, 

3,645 

2,584 

1,061  decrease. 

Ward  Two, 

737 

1,549 

S12  increase. 

Ward  Three, 

742 

746 

4  increase. 

Wanl  Four, 

503 

892 

389  increase. 

Ward  Five, 

838 

1,432 

594  increase. 

Ward  Six, 

3,611 

2,852 

759  decrease. 
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LOCATION  OF  CIIIL1>RKN  BETWEKX  FIVK  AND  FIFTKKN  YEAR8  OF 
AOE,  AS  TO  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CENSUS 
ENUMERATORS. 


Attending  Public 
Schox>l». 

Attending  Private 
Scliools. 

Attending  no 
School. 

Ward  Oue, 

1,026 

1,082 

476 

Ward  Two, 

667 

638 

244 

Ward  Three, 

635 

00 

21 

Ward  Four, 

753 

63 

86 

Ward  Five, 

1,031 

105 

206 

Ward  Six, 

1,705 

700 

447 

5,817  2,768  1,480 

ChildnMi  reported  sm  attendiH«r  ho  school  avo  presuHi- 
.ablv  those  who  are  hetween  five  and  seven  vears  of  a«re, 
and  those  over  fourteen  who  have  completed  their  school 
requirements. 

REMARKS  UPON  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

While  I  do  not  doubt  that  those  who  took  the  school 
census  tried  to  perform  their  duty  faithfully,  I  feel  that 
the  returns  do  not  show  the  actual  numlier  of  children  in 
the  city  last  May  l)etween  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years.  An  actual  loss  is  shown,  while  there  was  an  actual 
increase  in  the  school  attendance  of  the  city. 

I  realize  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  take  the  census 
accurately  owing  to  the  great  number  of  inhabitants  who 
do  not  understand  the  Finglish  language,  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  many  of  them  of  the  object  of  the  census.  Many 
of  them  are  suspicious  of  the  reasons  for  the  in(|uiries  that 
are  made,  and  withhold  information.  It  requires  patience 
and  shrewdness  on  the  pait  of  the  takers,  and  fi'e(iuently 
the  employment  of  an  interpreter  to  get  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

As  the  returns  are  made  bv  wards,  and  the  ward  lines 
were  different  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  from  the 
lines  of  preceding  years,  it  has  made  it  impossible  to  lo- 
cate the  errors.     Great  care  should  be  taken  in  enumerat- 
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ing  the  next  census  that  the  returns  may  he  complete  and 

accurate.  The  statutes  require  this  census  to  l>e  com- 
piled. It  is  of  much  value  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  considerable  importance  to  me.     It  loses  nmch 

of  its  value,  however,  if  suspicion  attaches  itself  to  its 
accuracy. 

III.     SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

High,  1 

TruiDing  school  for  teacliers,  1 

Graminar,  4 

Prhiiary,  12 

Country,  5 

MUl,  2 

IV.     SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Occupied  by  the  schools,  23 

ROOMS     USED     FOR    SCHOOL     PURPOSES     (l)AY    SCHOOLS)     INCLUDING 

HALLS    AND    RECITATION    ROOMS. 

High,  17 

TrainiDg,  0 

Gramtnar.  4(j 

Primary,  88 

Mm,  4 

Country,  9 

Manual  training,  and  cooking,  2 

Rooms  unoccupied,  4 

Total,  180 

Rooms  used  for  both  day  and  evening  schools,  30 

Rooms  useil  for  evening  drawing  school,  3 


V.     SEATS. 

Scats  Occupied 

Seats  Unoccupied 

High  school. 

368 

30 

Grammar  schools, 

1,808 

1{K) 

Primary  schools, 

3,871 

279 

Training  school, 

380 

28 

Mill  schools. 

152 

11 

Countrj'  schools, 

239 

62 

Total,  0,824  000 
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VI.    TEACHERS. 

Whole  number  in  service,  Dec.  23,  1896 : 

High  school,  14 
Training  school :  Regular  teachers  for  the  year,  6. 

average  number  of  pupil-teachers  under  pay,  6.                               12 

Grammar  schools,  47 

Primary  schools,  94 

Country  schools,  9 

Mill  schools,  4 

Special  teachers,  8 

Temporary  assistants,  1 

Evening  schools,  57 

Total,  246 

VII.     PUPILS. 

DAY  SCHOOLS— 1896. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  of  all  ages,  8,298 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  6,404 

Average  daily  attendance,  5,988 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  93.5 

Number  of  half-days  absence,  168,622 

Number  cases  of  tardiness,  14,572 

Number  cases  of  dismissal,  30,016 

Number  cases  of  truancy  reported  by  teachers,  262 

Number  cases  of  corporal  punisliment,  880 

Number  cases  of  suspension,  13 

Half-days  absence  of  teachers,  1,313 

Numl>er  cases  of  tardiness  by  teachers,  173 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  the  Superintendent,  626 

Nunil)er  visits  made  the  schools  by  the  School  Committee,  462 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  parents  and  others,  4,402 

KVKNIN*;  SCHOOLS— 1896. 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled,  2,385 

Average  number  belonging,  1,159 
Average  nightly  attendance,  937 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  80.8 

Total  nights  absence,  8,91 1 
Number  cases  of  tardiness,  447 

Number  visits  by  Superintendent,  19 

Number  visits  by  School  Committee,  117 
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EVENING   DRAWING  SCHOOL— 1896. 

Whole  uumber  pupils  enrolled, 

Average  number  belonging, 

Average  nightly  attendance, 

Per  cent,  of  attendance. 

Number  visits  made  by  the  Superintendent, 

Number  visits  made  by  the  School  Committee, 


126 

58 

44 

76 

4 

8 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment  of  pupils, 
Average  number  belonging. 
Average  daily  attendance, 
Per  cent,  of  attendance, 
Number  cases  tardiness, 
Number  cases  dismissals. 


1896. 
8,298 
6,526 
6,099 

93.4 
14,572 
30,016 


1895. 

7,860    increase  43« 
6,006        ''  521 

5,542        "  557 

92.3     ''  1.1 


16,003      dec.     1,431 
38,184     dec.    8,168 


PRIVATE  AND   PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment  of  pupils. 
Average  number  belonging, 
Average  daily  attendance. 
Per  cent,  of  dailv  attendance. 


1896. 

1896. 

Increase. 

3,635 

2,978 

657 

3,058 

2,525 

533 

2,897 

2,339 

558 

94.7 

92.6 

2.1 

D   PAROCHIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

1896. 

1896. 

Increase. 

11,933 

10,838 

1,095 

9,584 

8,530 

1,054 

8,996 

7,881 

1,115 

93.8 

92.4 

1.4 

Enrollment  of  pupils. 
Average  number  belonging. 
Average  daily  attendance. 
Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance. 


COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PER  SCHOLAR  BY  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  connection,  the  cost  of  instniction  per  scholar  is 
ba.sed  upon  the  average  number  belonging  to  e»ach  school 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the  hire  of 
teachers,  fuel,  care  of  school  houses,  l)ooks  and  supplies 
(except  those  furnished  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia 
Ann  Rowland  fund),  the  term,  "care  of  schoolhouses," 
including  only  the  salaries  of  janitors. 

ELsewhere  in  the  report  is  given  the  cost,  by  depart- 
ments, of  each  pupil,  based  on  the  average  number 
belonging  and  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  each  department   during   the   year.     This  last 
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computation  furnishes  the  basis  upon  which  tuition  of  non- 
residents will  be  collected. 

Table  I.     The  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  pupil  in  the 
High  school  for  the  year  has  l)een  $56.44. 

Grammar  Department : 

Fifth  Street,  $25.94 

Middle  Street,  27.99 

Parker  Street,  23.15 

lliompson  Street,  17.16 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  School,  31.56 

Primary  Department : 

Aeushnet  Avenue,  16.37 

I.  W.  Benjamin,  14.49 

Cedar  Street,  16.17 

Cedar  Grove  Street,  15.48 

("lark  Street,  14.26 

Cannonville,  18.76 

Dartmouth  Street,  17.03 

Thomas  A.  Greene,  18.26 

Sylvia  Ann  Rowland,  20.67 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training,  19.53 

Merrimac  Street,  18.99 

Maxlleld  Street,  17.65 

Thompson  Street,  15.16 

Ungraded  Schools : 

Aeushnet,  30.92 

Clark's  Point,  22.93 

North,  26.88 

Rockdale,  30.05 

Plainville,  47.83 

North  Mill,  23.54 

South  Mill,  16.76 

Evening  Schools: 

(^edar  Grove  Street,  3.24 

Fifth  Street,  3.t)7 

Merrimac  Street,  3.45 

Parker  Street,  5.61 

Thompson  Street,  3.17 

Evening  Drawing,  10.32 
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'i'he  averajje  cost  of  a 

Ciniiiiniar  school  pupil  \va8  24. P.) 

Primary  school  pupil  was  10.64 

rnjrraded  school  pupil  was  29.81 

Mill  school  pu))il  was  19.60 

Elementary  evening  school  pupil  was  3.59 

Evening  drawing  school  pupil  was  10.32 

Day  school  pupil  was  22.57 

Table  II.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  by  depart- 
ments, based  on  the  average  number  belonging  and  the 
total  expenditures  for  each  depailment,  was  as  follows : 

High  school,  $04.72 

Grammar  schools,  28.11 

Primary  schools,  21.14 

Tngraded  schools,  37.98 

Evening  elementary  schools,  4.41 

Evening  drawing  schools,  14.08 

Average  cost  of  a  day  school  puj)il,  26.87 
Average  cost  of  an  evening  school  pupil,  including  tlrawing 

school,  4.87 


RECEIPTS  AM)  EXPENDITURES  FOR  189(5. 

RECEiprs. 

General  and  special  appropriations  as  follows  : 

For  teachers*  salaries,  ^l  16,809.00 
Incidentals  (including  salaries  of  officers  and  janitors, 

books,  supplies,  etc.),  45,000.00 

Repairs  of  buildings.  8,700.00 

Middle  Street  school  (special),  1,200.00 

Merrimac  Street  school  (special),  4,725.00 

(lark  Street  school  (special),  2,100.00 


$178,624.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers'  salaries  : 
Day  schools,  $111,584.04 

Evening  schools,  4,122.00 

$115,706.04 
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For  incidentals : 

Salaries  of  officers,  including  truant  otlicen«, 
messenger,  and  clerk  at  Uigli  school, 

Salaries  of  janitors  day  and  evening  schools. 

Books  and  supplies. 

Heating  apparatus, 

Lighting  schools, 

Fuel  for  schools, 

Cooking  school. 

Manual  Training  school. 

Miscellaneous,  including  rent  of  School  Com- 
mittee rooms  and  other  rooms  used  for 
school  purposes,  janitors*  supplies,  school 
furniture,  etc.. 

Repairs  of  buildings. 

Middle  Street  school  (special), 

Merrimac  Street  school  (special), 

Clark  Street  school  (special). 


Summary  : 
Receipts, 
Expenditures, 

Balance, 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  189C, 
Received,  Feb.  17,  189G, 

Expenditures  for  1896, 
Balance, 


DOG  FUND. 


RECEIVED 


From  non-resident  pupils, 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies. 

Sale  of  junk. 

Sale  of  portable  coal-bins, 


$6,868.35 

12,767.65 

7,512.94 

1,314.65 

977.88 

6,691.59 

189.43 

151.50 


7,959.30 
7,942.10 
1,200.00 
4,725.00 
1,852.32 


60,142.71 
$175,848.75 

$178,624.00 
175,848.75 

82,775.25 


$3,722.88 
1,239.41 

$4,962.29 
2,674.71 

$2,287.58 


$822.97 

33.22 

4.43 

5.00 

$865.62 


The  above  receipts  have   been  turned  in    to  the  City 
Treasurer,  and  credited  to  unappropriated  funds. 
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SYLVIA  ANN  HOWLAND   EDUCATIONAL  FUND. 

Balance  of  income  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1890,  $251.31 

IntereBt  for  the  year,  3,000.00 

Received  from  sale  of  supplies,  34.81 


$3,286.11 
Expenditures  for  the  year,  2,620.16 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1897,  $665.95 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  during  1896,  $2,620.16 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock,  Jan.  1,  1896,  190.90 


$2,811.06 


Cost  of  books  and  supplies  charged  to  schools,  1896,  $2,645.65 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock,  Jan.  1,  1897,  130.60 

Cash  receipts  from  sale  of  supplies,  34.81 


$2,811.06 


Disbursements  to  the  several  schools,  and   otherwise, 
are  as  follows : 

High  school,  $213.88 

Fifth  Street  Grammar  school,  111.60 

Middle  Street  Grammar  school,  183.91 

Parker  Street  Grammar  school,  280.08 

Thompson  Street  Grammar  school,  336.67 

Harrington  Training  school,  80.07 

Acushnet  Avenue  Primary  school,  45.30 

I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school,  107.88 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school,  222.04 

Cedar  Street  Primary  school,  61 .30 

Clark  Street  Primary  school,  96.84 

Cannonville  Primary  school,  27.52 

Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school,  37.15 

Thomas  A.  Greene  Primary  school,  14.54 

S.  A.  Howland  Primary  school,  44.03 

Merrimac  Street  Primary  school,  114.64 

Maxfield  Street  Primary  school,  61 .86 

Acushnet  school,  19.39 

Clark's  Point  school,  .24 

North  school,  18.11 
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Plainville  school,  32.13 

Koekdiile  school,  41 .87 

North  Mill  school,  40.(>4 

South  Mill  school.  36.2t) 

Care  of  musical  instruuieuts.  351.(K) 

Pedagojfical  library,  4*2.30 

Miscellaneous  sup[)lies,  24.37 

Cash  sales,  34.81 

Stock  ou  hand,  Jau.  1,  1897,  130.60 


r2,811.06 
DETAILED  STATEMENT. 

Outlay  of  the  School  Committee  from  the  income  of  the 
Sylviji  Ann  Howland  fund,  from  Jan.  I,  1896,  to  Jan.  1, 
1897: 

BOOKS   AND   PERIODICALS. 

American  Book  Co.,  :^83.03 

American  Humane  Edu.  Society,  3.75 

Appleton,  D.  &  Co.,  2.56 

Alpha  Publishing  Co.,  2.00 

Boston  School  Supply  Co..  61.53 

Brownell,  D.  L.,  4.25 

The  Century  Co.,  12.50 

Ditson  Company,  Oliver,  13.50 

Educational  Publishing  Co.,  5.49 

Ginn  &  Co.,  151.79 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  251.69 

Hutchinson,  H.  S.  &  Co.,  94.41 

Harper  &  Bros.,  53.17 

Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co.,  43.87 

Hammett,  J.  L.  &  Co.,  11.40 

Leach,  Shevvell  &  Sanborn.  63.04 

I^e  &  Shepard,  16.70 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  .87 

Mason,  Perry  A  Co.,  85.58 

Miller,  Samuel  E.,  32.50 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  16.20 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1.73 

Mass.  Soc.  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  .50 

Prang  Educational  Co,,  2.78 

Russell  Publishing  Co.,  2.00 

Silver,  Biudett  &  Co.,  33.80 
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Scribuer's  Sous,  Chas., 
Taber,  R.  W., 
Tniversity  Piibliflhing  Co., 
Werner  School  Book  Co., 
Whidden,  Bradlee, 

PKDAGOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

Applet  on,  D.  «fc  Co., 

Boston  School  Supply  Co., 

llutehiusou,  H.  S.  &  Co., 

Harper  A  Bros., 

Heath,  I).  C.  &  Co., 

Lee  it  Shepard, 

Natural  Science  Association  of  America, 

MU!«IC    I>KrAUTMENT. 

Ginn  tt  Co., 
Uorhani,  Jas.  II., 
Haynes,  John  C, 
Inland,  A.  M., 
Peirce,  George, 
Silver,  liurdett  &  (  o., 

BINDING   AND  COVERlN<i    BOOKS. 

Uriggf*  &  Lawrence, 

Holdeii  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 

Hutchinson,  H.  S.  &  Co., 

PRIMARY    DEPARTMENT. 

Brijr^fs  &  r.awrence, 
Haniiiiett, »).  L.  &  Co., 
Perry,  Geo.  S.  &  Co., 
riic  'Faber  Art  Co., 

APPARATUS. 

Aliny.  James  T.,  estate  of,  ^SS.OO 
Kimer  &  Amend,  25.12 

Franklin  Educational  Co.,  2.70 

llillman,  Washburn  &  Co.,  2.00 

Haannett,  J.  L.  &  Co.,  14.50 

Shennan,  C.  R.  &  Son,  3.00         135.32 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  American  Book  Co.,  $  .11 

Appleton,  U.  &  Co.,  .17 

Boston  School  Supply  Co.,  24.00 

Collins,  Wllliston  H.,  9.00 


11.15 

54.23 

18.98 

65.00 

.90 

$1,201.80 

$14.72 

3.38 

1.35 

.85 

.50 

1.50 

20.00 

42.30 

3245.50 

54.46 

9.00 

8.40 

401.00 

3.75 

722.20 

$2.70 

156.02 

88.85 

247.57 

a  .17 

1.30 

144.03 

2.00 

147.50 
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Crabtree,  Katharine  M.,  3.00 

Ditson,  O.  &  Co.,  .12 

Kimer  A  Amend,  .40 

Glnn  &  Co.,  .17 

Hutchinson,  U.  8.  &  Co.,  6.54 

Hainmett,  J.  L.  &  Co.,  12.79 

Heath,  D.  C.  A  Co.,  16.41 

r^aeh,  Shewell  A  Sanborn,  .22 

McAllister,  T.  H.,  16.40 

Richter,  Geo.  U.,  .76 

Scribner's  Sons,  Charles,  .14 

Tal)er,  Rol)ert  W.,  .26 

Western  Publishing  House,  36.00         123.47 


92,611.76 


TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

STATEMENT. 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  purchased  during  1896,  $7,612.94 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock,  Jan.  1,  1896,  1,778.32 


99,291.26 


Cost  of  books  and  supplies  charged  to  schools  in  1896,  $6,976.63 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock,  Jan.  1,  1896,  2,282.61 

Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  books  and  sujiplies,  33.22 


$9,291.26 


The  co8t  ill  detail  of  books  and  Hupplies  furnished  tlic 
several  schools  for  the  year  181)6  is  as  follows : 

High  school. 

Fifth  Street  Grammar  school. 
Middle  Street  (iraumiar  school, 
Parker  Street  Grammar  school, 
Thompson  Street  Grammar  school, 
Acushuet  Avenue  Primary  school, 
I.  W.  Benjamin  Prlmarj-  school. 
Cedar  Street  Primary  school, 
Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school, 
Clark  Street  Primary  school, 
Cannonville  Primary  school, 


Supplies. 

Books. 

Total. 

$671.84 

$491.11 

$1,062.96 

267.07 

443.39 

710.46 

216.78 

504.41 

721.19 

303.29 

781.86 

1,086.14 

199.37 

469.86 

667.34 

76.81 

107.25 

184.06 

117.10 

09.48 

216.58 

04.17 

SI. 30 

145.47 

131.48 

189.05 

320.63 

61.67 

117.80 

179.37 

23.10 

21.39 

44.49 
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Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school, 

Thomas  A.  Greene  Primary  school, 

Svlvia  Ann  Ilowland  Primary  school, 

Merrimac  Street  Primary  school, 

Maxtleld  Street  Primary  school, 

Harrington  Training  school, 

North  Mill  school. 

South  Mill  school, 

Acushnet  school, 

Clark's  Point  school, 

North  school, 

Plaiuville  school, 

Kockdale  school, 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Evening  school, 

Parker  Street  Evening  school. 

Fifth  Street  Evening  school, 

Merrimac  Street  Evening  school, 

Thom))Son  Street  Evening  school, 

Evening  Drawing  school. 

Manual  Training, 

Cooking, 

92,703.68       94,271.85      $6,975.73 

The  avemge  cost  per  jjupil  in  the  different  depaitments 
of  the  schools,  for  books  and  supplies,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

High  school,  $3.36 

Grammar  schools,  1.6S 

Primary  schools,  .44 

Country  schools,  1.83 

Mill  schools,  .62 

Average  for  day  schools,  1.06 

Average  for  evening  schools,  .15 

Average  for  evening  drawing  school,  .44 

REMAKKS  ON  EXPENDITURES. 

The  cost  per  pupil  the  past  year,  including  all  expendi- 
tures of  money  received  from  the  city,  but  not  including 
that  received  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia  Ann  Rowland 
Fund  or  Dog  Fund,  was  slightly  larger  than  for  the  pre- 
vious year.     The  Department  was  granted  in  regular  and 


96.43 

76.29 

172.72 

49.34 

70.71 

120.05 

,      43.72 

44.36 

88.08 

71.67 

83.57 

155.24 

55.93 

60.80 

116.73 

112.36 

141.05 

252.41 

13.18 

30.33 

43.51 

9.10 

44.87 

53.97 

26.93 

59.85 

86.78 

19.72 

40.70 

60.42 

27.49 

56.44 

83.93 

51.47 

84.18 

135.65 

15.84 

27.56 

43.40 

3.87 

44.61 

48.48 

4.01 

6.96 

10.97 

10.17 

19.97 

30.14 

1.30 

12.32 

13.62 

6.85 

60.40 

67.25 

25.65 

25.65 

16.16 

16.16 

9.91 

9.91 
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special  appropriations,  $178,624.  Of  this  sum  there  was 
expended  $175,848.75,  leaving  an  unexpended  sum  of 
$2,775.25,  which  has  been  returned  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  unappropriated  funds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  regular  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  1897  will  he  $181,300,— an  increase  of  $11,800. 
Of  this  increase,  $9,001  is  for  pay  of  teachers;  $1,057.90 
for  repairs  of  buildings;  and  the  remainder,  $1,642.10, 
for  incidentals,  which  naturally  requires  a  larger  expendi- 
ture each  year  as  the  schools  increase  in  number. 

The  increase  in  the  item,  "pay  of  teachers,"  for  1897, 
is  proportionately  larger  than  usual.  This  is  due  to  the 
employment  of  an  additional  teacher  in  the  High  school 
for  the  commercial  coui*se  and  a  man  for  the  department 
of  mathematics ;  to  the  addition  of  a  teacher  to  the  Har- 
rington Normal  and  Training  school,  and  to  placing  assist- 
ants in  all  the  country  schools  where  the  number  of  pupils 
exceed  thirty-five  The  remainder  of  the  item  is  due  to 
the  regular  growth  in  the  number  of  schools  which  re- 
quires more  teachei's  each  year. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Department  may  ap|)ear  to 
many  as  larger  than  necessary  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  inquiry 
will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  comparative  ex- 
j>enditure  per  pupil  in  New  Bedford  compared  with  the 
amount  expended  in  most  cities  of  New  England,  as  1 
have  shown  in  other  reports,  is  not  large.  If  the  amount 
expended  on  each  child  of  school  age  in  the  city  is  com- 
pared with  the  amount  expended  in  many  others.  New 
Bedford  stands  low  in  the  list.  This  is  due  to  the  larsre 
numl)er  of  pupils  who  attend  i)rivate  and  parochial  schools 
in  the  city. 

It  is  not  to  !)e  gainsaid,  however,  that  the  cost  of  the 
schools  in  all  our  municipalities  is  large  and  increasing. 
Thev  should  therefore  be  administered  on  sound  business 
principles.     8ound  school  economy  does  not  mean  cheap 
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schools;  it  means  the  best  of  schools — schools  in  which 
the  health  of  the  children  is  well  cared  for ;  schools  that 
are  taught  by  trained  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  Such 
schools  the  people  have  always  shown  a  willingness  to 
support,  and  for  the  good  of  their  children  and  the  State 
they  will  bear  still  greater  burdens  than  they  have  in  the 
past. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  city  now  owns  twenty-four  schoolhouses  varying 
in  size  from  a  one-room  building  to  a  seven  teen-room 
building.  One  of  these  on  William  street  is  not  now  in 
use.  Part  of  these  are  wood,  part  brick.  Two  more 
eight-room  brick  buildings  are  under  process  of  construc- 
tion,— one  on  Dartmouth  street,  one  on  Phillips  avenue. 
Plans  for  another  eight-room  brick  building  to  l)e  located 
on  Brock  avenue  have  been  accepted,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  its  construction  be  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

All  the  schoolhouses  that  have  been  built  within  a  few 
years  have  been  constructed  with  special  regard  to  sani- 
tary requirements.  The  sanitary  arrangements  have  been 
improved  in  some  of  the  older  ones.  But  as  yet  the 
methods  of  ventilation  in  all  of  the  grammar  and  country 
schools,  an  well  as  in  some  of  the  primary,  are  unscientific 
and  inadequate,  and  the  pupils  are  exposed  alternately  to 
cold  draughts  and  an  impure  atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years  in  building  new  schoolhouses,  and  in  enlarg- 
ing others,  construction  is  at  least  two  years  l)ehind  the 
actual  needs  of  the  School  Department.  Steps  ought  to 
be  taken  at  once  to  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs.  As 
I  have  stated  in  previous  reports,  I  believe  it  is  poor  econ- 
omy for  the  city  to  hire  outside  rooms  and  fit  them  up  for 
school  purposes.     The  welfare  of  the   children  located  in 
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these  quarters  cannot  be  so  well  provided  for  as  in  school- 
houses  built  for  the  purpose. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  schoolbuildings  and  lots 
owned  by  the  city,  including  the  two  new  schoolhouses 
under  construction,  but  not  including  any  furniture,  is 
$788,400.00. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  E.  HATCH,  Secretary. 
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NEW    BEDFORD    HIGH   SCHOOL    GRADUATION 

EXERCISES. 

JUNE  26,  1896. 

Prayer  bv  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 

1.  8ALUTAT0RV.    Greetings. 

Ethel  Bliss. 

2.  ESSAY.    The  Influence  of  National  Holidays. 

Edward  Willis  Sherman. 

3.  SONG.    The  Red  Scarf.  Arranged  from  Theo.Bonheur. 

By  the  School. 

4.  ESSAV.    Pictures  of  Memory. 

Rose  Mary  Meaney,  Class  Essayist.* 

5.  SONG.    The  Water  Lily.  Arranged  from  Gade. 

By  the  School. 

6.  BOrRNE  PRIZE  ESSAY.    The  Heroism  of  Woman. 

Mary  Johnson  Read. 

7.  SONG.    Ve8i)er  Bells.  Eichberg, 

By  the  School. 

8.  ORATION.    American  Citizenship. 

James  Tower  Keen,  Class  Orator.* 

Q     <nvp«<       ^^-    The  Day  of  Glory.       Arranged  from ''Norma." 
».    ow.^i^n.      -^^     sanctus.  Arranged  from  Tours. 

By  the  School. 

10.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  His  Honok,  Mayor  Parker. 

11.  CLASS  SONG.  Words  by  Calvin  Lewis  Ashley. 

I  Music  by  Lena  Russell  Wilson. 

School  life  oft  we  little   treasure 

As  we  pass  its  moments  through ; 
Oft  it  seems  more  pain  than  pleasure, 

And  its  joys  seem  ever  few. 

Chants : — Tho'  our  ties  nmst  soon  be  broken, 
May  we  aye  in  this  be  one, — 
In  our  purpose,  bravely  spoken. 
All  save  noblest  things  to  shun. 

But  the  time  of  parting  nearing. 

As  the  past  we  faint  recall. 
Ills  and  troubles  disappearing 

Make  it  shine  one  brightness  all. 


*Tbe  class  elect  the  Class  Orator  and  Class  Essayist. 
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So  as  life's  years  swiftly  vanish. 

May  we  all  with  cheerful  will 
Every  ill  reniembrauce  banisli. 

But  each  pleasant,  cherish  still. 

And  such  effort  shall  requite  us 

When,  reviewing  life,  we  find 
All  the  years,  as  these,  delight  us, 

These  we  now  must  leave  behind. 

12.    VALEDICTORY.    The  Class  Motto— Nihil  sed  Nobilissimum. 

Olive  Franklin  Smith. 
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GRADUATES,  CLASS  OF  1896. 


iVtAt7  sed  Nobilissimum. 


Calvin  Lewis  Ashley, 
Charles  Weeden  Barney, 
Morgan  Barney-, 
Charles  Edward  Bennett, 
William  Henry  Bly, 
James  Miller  Bonnar, 
Kalph  Standish  Bryden, 
Lvnton  Morton  BufDnton, 
Warren  Handel  (-udworth, 
Herman  Reynolds  Hunt, 
James  Tower  Keen, 
Louis  VVinthroj)  Maey, 
George  Marsdeu, 
Henry  Oliver  Mason, 
Ira  Francis  Phillips, 
Charles  Abraham  Russell, 
Edward  Willis  Sherman, 
James  Herbert  Smith, 
Daniel  Augustus  Si)ooner, 
John  Swift  Sylvia, 
Ambrose  Franklin  Tripp, 
Edwin  Prescott  IVipp, 
Hubert  Earle  IMcker, 

Helen  Adeline  Andrews, 
Jane  Rebecca  Baker, 
Ethel  Bliss, 


Mary  Eliza  Boardman, 
Ethel  Ehna  Clapp, 
Lucy  Coffin  Caswell, 
Helen  Loretta  Corish, 
Helen  Ashley  Gammons, 
Nannie  Chadwick  GiflTord, 
Edith  Russell  Hart, 
Edith  Evelyn  Hathaway, 
Susan  Malvina  Hathaway, 
Alice  Earle  Higham, 
Alice  Kelleher, 
Edith  Presby  I^ewis, 
Mary  Francis  Mclntyre, 
Rose  Mary  Meaney, 
Mabel  Irene  Paine, 
Mary  Emma  Peckham, 
Sylvia  CVoas  Pierce, 
Mary  Johnson  Read, 
Olive  Franklin  Smith, 
Minnie  Helena  Smythe, 
Edith  Spooner, 
Emma  Louise  Spooner, 
Harriet  Jennings  Thorpe, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Weston, 
Lena  Russell  Wilson, 
Mary  Anna  Wilson, 
Harriet  Madiah  Young. 


RECIPIENTS  OF  CERTIFICATES. 


Charles  Amos  Baker, 
Elizabeth  Blv  Davis, 


Mabel  Ellen  liee, 
Ruth  Metcalf , 
Alice  Soinmers  Nye. 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES  HARRINGTON  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL. 

JUNE  23,  1896. 

Programme : 

SURTECT— LITERATURE. 

The  Teaching  of  Literature.    Essay.  Misa  Giff<>rd. 

LONOFELLOW.    Class  Exercise.    First  Grade.  Mi8S  Ashley. 

Hiawatha.    Class  Exercise.    Second  Grade.  Miss  Paulding. 

Evangeline.    Class  Exercise.    Sixtli  Grade.  Miss  Murkland. 

The  Teacher's  Power  to  Moli>  Character.    Essay. 

Miss  Hathaway. 
Presentation  of  Diplomas.  Mr.  F.  A.  Milliken. 

Chaimiaii  Training  Scliool  Couimittee. 
Address.      ,  Mr.  T.  M.  Balliet. 

X  ,  ^perintendenl  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GRADUATES. 

January  31,  1896. 
Carrie  Wellwood  Hliss,    Mary  Leonora  Rogers,    Ruth  Elmira  Wilde. 

June  23,  1896. 

Grace  Hartlett  Ashley,  Ella  Warren  Keeiie, 

Susan  Macomber  Giftbrd,  Annie  Laura  Murliland, 

Bertha  Chase  Hathaway,  Sylvia  Wood  Paulding. 


In  School  Committee. 

December  31, 1896. 

Resolved^  Tiiat  the  tlianks  of  the  Committee  are  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  His  Honor,  Mayor  Parlvcr,  for  the  courteous  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  at  our  meetings  during  the  past 
year. 

Hesnlved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  hereby  tendered  Frank 
A.  Milliken,  Escj.,  its  Vice  Chairman,  for  the  aide  and  impartial  man- 
ner with  which  he  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this  body 
during  the  past  year. 

UcsoJoed^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be,  and  they  are  hereby  ten- 
dered the  Secretary,  for  his  courtesy  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 
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NEW  BEDFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

RATES    OF   TUITION    FOR    NON-RESIDENT    PUPILS,   1897. 


First 

Second 

Third 

For  the 

Term. 

Term. 

Term. 

Year. 

High  School, 

919.41 

$19.41 

925.90 

$64.72 

Grammar  schools, 

8.43 

8.43 

11.25 

28.11 

Primary  schools, 

6.34 

6.34 

8.46 

21.14 

Ungraded  schools, 

11.39 

11.39 

15.20 

37.98 

Evening  Drawing  School, 

14.08 
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RULES  GOVERNING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

Principal  of  High  school,  $2,750 

Sub-master  of  High  school,  1,600 

Science  teacher  of  High  school,  1,600 

Teacher  of  mathematics  of  High  school,  1,600 

Teacher  of  commercial  course.  High  school,     1,200 
Lady  assistants  of  High  school,  900  9650 

Military  instructor  of  High  school,  300 

Principals  of  complete  Grammar  schools,         1,900 
Principals  of  partial  Grammar  schools,  1,200 

Principals'  assistant  of  Grammar  schools,  675 

Assistants  of  Grammar  schools,  600  425 

Principals  of  Primary  schools,  600  to  875 

Assistants  of  l*rimary  schools,  550  375 

Principal  of  Training  school,  1,500 

Vice  Principal  of  Training  school,  1,200  1,000 

Senior  in  Training  school,  4  per  week. 

Ungraded  schools,  425  to  700 

Principals  of  Evening  schools,  3.00  to  4.50  per  night. 

Assistants  of  Evening  schools,  1.50  per  night. 

Supervisor  of  drawing,  1,300 

Teacher  of  drawing  in  High  school,  800 

Supervisor  of  music,  1,900 

Teachers  of  sewing,  525  to  600 

Cooking  teacher,  600 

Manual  training  teacher,  1,400 


The  salary  of  Primary  school  principal  of  a  four-room 
building  is  $600  per  year,  which  is  increased  at  the  mte  of 
$25  for  each  additional  room. 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  High  school  are 
increased  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  year  until  the  maximum 
($900)  is  reached. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Grammar  school  as- 
sistant is  fixed  at  $425,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  per 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $500  is  reached ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  ($600) 
is  reached.     Principals'  assistants  only  are  paid  $675. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Primary  school  assist- 
ant is  fixed  at  $375,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  per 
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year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  1450  is  reached  ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  )50  )H!r  annum  until  the  iiiaximuni  ($.'>50) 
is  reached. 
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BRIEF    DKSCRIPTION    OF   THE     SCHOOLHOrSES,    WITII    THEIH 
ACCOMMODATIONS   AND   CONDITIONS. 
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CALENDAR,   1897. 

Winter  term  begins  Jan.  11,  1897;  ends  April  2,  1897. 
Summer  term  begins  April  12,  1897;  ends  July  2,  1897. 
Fall  term  begins  Sept.  7,  1897 ;  ends  Dec.  24,  1897. 

VACATIONS. 

April  3,  1897,  to  April  12,  1897. 
July  3,  1897,  to  Sept.  7,  1897. 
Dee.  25,  1897,  to  Jan.  10,  1898. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday;  VV^ashington's  Birthday;  Patriot's  Day;  Memo- 
rial Day ;  from  Wednesday  noon  l^efore  Thanksgiving  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

Grammar,  Manual  Training  and  Mill  schools:  From  March  1  to 
November  1,  9  A.  M.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.45  p.  M.  to  4  P.  M ;  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  March  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.30  P.  M.  to  3.45  p.  M. 

Primary  schools  :  From  March  1  to  November  1,  9  a.  m.  to  12  M., 
2  p.  M.  to  4  P.  M. ;  from  November  1  to  March  1,  9  a.  3I.  to  11.40  A.  M. 
without  recess,  1.30  p.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m. 

High  school:    8.30  A.  >i.  to  1.30  P.  M.,  during  the  whole  year. 

(•ountry  schools:  Sessions  as  prescribed  by  the  committee  on  Un- 
graded schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  signal  for  no  session  Is  two  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  once  re- 
peated (2-2). 

When  given  at  8.15  a.  M.,  the  morning  session  shall  be  omitted. 
When  given  at  12.45  p.  m.,  the  afternoon  session  shall  lie  omitted. 

lliis  regulation  does  not  apply  to  the  High  school  or  to  the  Un- 
graded schools,  except  those  designated  l)y  the  Board. 

The  no-session  signal  on  stormy  days  shall  not  apply  to  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Manual  Training  or  the  Cooking  schools ;  and  pupils  at- 
tending those  schools  shall  not  be  excused  for  non-attendance  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  no-session  signal. 
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PAROCHIAL  AXD  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Senior. 


Yrs.     Mob. 


17         11 


Sub-Sonior. 


Yrs.      Mo8. 


17 


Junior. 


Yrs.     Mos. 


15         11 


Sub-Junior. 


Yrs.     Mos. 


15 


Average    j 
Age. 


Yrs.     Mos. 


16 


GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 


School. 

Fifth 
Year. 

Sixth 
Year. 

Seventh 
Year. 

Eighth 
Year. 

Ninth 
Year. 

Average 
Age. 

Yr».    Mon. 

Yrn     M<i». 

Yrs.    Mi»». 

Yru.    M<»ii. 

Yr«.     Mow. 

Ym.    >((•(•. 

Fifth  street, 
Middle  street, 
Parker  street, 
Thompson  street, 
Ilarriiigton  Training 
and  Nonnal  School, 

11     8 
11     5 

11  11 

12  2 

9  10 

12  3 

13  2 
12    6 
12    6 

12    6 

13     1 
13    3 
13 
12  10 

13     8 
13  11 
13  11 

14    8 
14  10 
14    6 

13       i 
13    3^ 
13    2 
12    6 

11     2 

Average  age  by  grades, 

11    4^ 

12     7 

13      i 

13  10 

14    8 

12    8 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


School. 

First 
Year. 

Second 
Year. 

Third 
Year. 

Fourth 
Year. 

Average 
Age  by 
schools. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

Yrs. 

8 
7 
9 

Mos. 

1 

8 

1 

Yrs. 

Mos 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

Yrs.  Mos. 

■ 
Thompson  street, 
Ilariingtou, 
Acushnet  avenue, 

6 
5 

7 

7 

11 

2 

8 

8 

10 

10 

8 

4 

10 
11 

9 

1 

7  10 

8  3 

9  5 

I.  W.  Benjamin, 
Cedar  Grove  street, 

7 

7 

10 

8 
9 

3 
9 

9 
10 

3 

8 

10 
11 

7 
8 

8    n 

9     111 

Cannonville, 

6 

5 

8 

3 

9 

10 

5 

8      H 

Dartmouth  street, 

7 

8 

8 

8 

10 

2 

10 

3 

9      2i 

Thomas  A.  Greene, 

8 

2 

8 

4 

9 

P9 
i 

11 

4 

9      44 

Sylvia  Ann  Howlaud, 
Linden  street. 

6 

10 

7 

10 

9 

6 

10 

8 

8      8i 

6 

11 

8 

2 

10 

2 

11 

6 

9      2i 

Cedar  street. 

6 

8 

8 

3 

9 

1 

10 

6 

8       74 

Merrimac  street. 

() 

9 

9 

7 

10 

4 

11 

7 

9       61 

Maxtield  street. 

6 

6 

8 

1 

2 

9 

8 

1  ^^ 

7 

8       81 

Average  age  by  grades, 

6 

llA 

8 

6A 

9 

7A 

10 

lOH 

:       8       11 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Acushnet  School, 
Clark's  Point  School, 
Rockdale  School, 
North  School, 
Plainville  School, 
Nonh  Mill  School, 
South  Mill  School, 


Avenige  age  by  departments, 


Grammar 
Department. 


Primary 


Average  Age 
Department.       by  schools. 


12 

9 

8 

« 

12 

11 

7 

8 

12 

6 

7 

9 

11 

9 

12 

9 

i 

9 

T2        H 


n 


Yrs.      Mos.  I    Yrs.      Mos.  !     Yrs.      Mos. 


10 

7i 

10 

H 

10 

n 

10 

10 

3 

13 

9 

14 

11 
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APPROVED  LI8T  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  TO  BE  USED 

IX  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

SCIENCE. 

Renisen's  C'henilstrv. 
Allen's  Laboratory  Manual. 
Paokard't*  Zoology. 
Vouman^s  l^otanv. 
A  very  V  Natural  Philosophy. 
Mills*  Healni  of  Nature. 

(iKOGKAPllY. 
Tilden's  ( Nminiereial  Geography. 

PIIVSIOLOGV  AND  HYGIENE. 
Hutehiusou's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Well's  Academic  Arithmetic. 
Went  worth's  School  Algebra. 
Wentworth's  New  Plane  (ieometry. 
Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Wentworth's  Trigonometry. 

BOOKKEEPINi;  AND  STENOGKAPHV. 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping. 

Meservey's  B<»okkeeping  Blanks. 

Xew  (^>niple(e  Bookk(*eping,  Williams  and  Rogers. 

Humes'  Shoilhand  Manual. 

HISTOKV. 

Barnes'  History  of  Ancient  People. 
Swinton's  Outlines  World's  History. 
1-jincaster's  History  of  England. 
Fiske's  History  of  the  Tnited  States. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 

ENGLISH. 

I).  J.  Hill's  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Whitney-Lockwomi's  English  (vrammar. 

Lockwood's  Lessons  In  English. 

J^mth worth  A  Goddurd's  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 
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Underwood's  American  Authors. 

Underwood's  British  Authors. 

Brook's  English  Literature. 

Dowden's  Shakespeare. 

Irviuj^'s  Sketch  Book. 

Lonj^fellow's  Evangeline.    Modern  classics. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  I^ake. 

Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  Others.     English  classics  series. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.     (Hudson  ed.) 

Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     (Holfe  ed.) 

.Xddison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Pai^ers. 

Tennyson's  The  Coming  and  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Tennyson's  Elaine. 

Tennyson's  Guinevere. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     Book  I. 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  and  Julius  C'ji^sar.     (Hudson  ed.) 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queen,  First  Canto. 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet.    Hudson  notes. 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Burke's  On  American  Taxation. 

Burke's  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

Buehler's  English 

Holmes's  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

Lowell's  My  Garden  Acquaintance. 

Sprague's  Paradise  Lost.     Book  L 

Macaulav's  Essays.    Milton  and  Addison. 

( 'haucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

GERMAN. 

Wenckebach's  Deutsche  Grammatik. 

Harris's  German  Lessons. 

Henoss's  I)er  Neue  liCitfaden. 

Grimm's  Hans  Marchen. 

Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 

Otto's  German  Grammar. 

Eichendorf.     Aus  dem  Leben  Eines  'I'augenichts. 

Riohl.     Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit. 

Chamisso.     Peter  Schlemil. 

Freytag.     Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrich's  des  Grossfn. 

Heine.     Die  Harzreise. 

Goethe.     Dichtung  and  Wahrheit. 

Lessing.     Minna  von  Barnhehii. 

Schiller.     Wilhelm  Tell,  Das  Glied  von  del*  Glocke. 

Wenckelbach.     Lyrics  and  Ballads,  Die  Schonsten  deutschvn  Lieder. 
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GKEEK. 

Gomlwiii's  CSreek  Grammar. 

Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Goodwin's  Xeno])hou  and  Herodotus. 

Boise's  Homer's  Hiad. 

Autenrieth's  Homeric  I^exicon. 

Crosby's  Gi-eek  I^exieon. 

Manatt's  Xenophon  Hellenica.     Hooks  I-IV. 

\V<»odruft''s  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Perrin's  Homer's  Odyssey  (for  **Homer  at  Sight"). 

Harpers  Xeuophon's  Anabasis  (for  ** Xenophon  at  Sij^ht"). 

(J  lea  son  &  Atherton's  First  Greek  Hook. 

LATIN. 

<'ollar  &  Daniell's  First  Latin  Hook, 
llarkness's  Latin  Grammar. 
^Vlleu  <&  Greenough's  Cirsar. 
<ireenough's  Virgil. 

Harkness's  (^icero. 

•loues's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Lindsay's  Xepos. 

Kelsey's  Selections  from  Ovid. 

Harper's  Virgil  (for  ^* Virgil  at  Sight")- 

FKENCH. 

Van  Daell's  French  (irannnar. 

Koulier's  First  Hook  in  French  Composition. 

Chardenal's  Comi)lete  French  Course. 

Ilennequin's  Idiomatic  French. 

Spier's  &  Surenne's  French  Dictionary. 

(Jr»»ville.     Dosia. 

HfHlolli^re.     La  M^re  Michael  et  sou  Chat. 

Ilalftvy.     Cn  Mariage  d' Amour. 

About.     La  M5re  de  la  Marquise. 

Labiche.     Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

Sand.     La  Mare  au  Diable. 

Erckmann-Chatrian.     Le  (^)nscrit  de  1813. 

Daudet.     I^e  Sifege  de  Berlin. 

Mt*rimee.    Colomba. 

be  Vigny.    Cinq  Mars. 

De  I^Diartine.    Graziella. 

Dumas.    La  TuliiK*  Noire. 

Sandeau.    Mademoiselle  de  la  SeigliOre. 

Scribe  et  Legouve.    Bataille  de  Dames. 
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Lamartiiie.    •Feanne  dWre. 

La  Fontaine.     Fables,  Books  I  and  IL 

LuperV  Fi*eneh  Iteaders. 

>Ioli5re.     L'Avare,  Le  Bourg«»ois  Uentilhonune. 

Corniille.     T^  Cid,  Horace. 

Rao'me.     Androniaque,  Iphi<^6nie. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS    USED  IX   THE    IIKIH 

SCHOOL.  ' 

Weir?  rniversity  Al^e])ra. 
Chauvenet'8  (Geometry. 
WaliM>le'8  VirgiL     Book  L 
Sprague's  Masterpieces  in  English  Literature. 
Scott's  Poems. 

Iludsoifs  Shakespeare.    Vol.  IL 
Rolfe's  Childe  Harold. 
(.'oUler's  History  of  English  Literature. 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Vicar  of  VVakelield. 
Shakes|)eare,  by  R.  Grant  White. 
Martin's  English  Language. 
Strang's  Exercises  in  English. 
Modern  Classics : 

(loldsinith,  Cowper  and  Hennms. 

Foucpie  and  St.  Pierre. 

Byron  and  Hood. 

Burns  and  Scott. 

Fields  and  Hawthorne. 

Holmes  and  Brown. 

Howells. 

Campbell  and  Rogers. 

Carl  vie,  Lamb  and  Southev. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

Dickens  and  Fields. 

Whittier. 

Hawthorne  and  Carl  vie. 
Thackeray's  Essays  on  Swift,  <  'ongreve  and  Steele. 
Macaulay's  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 
The  Four  Georges.    Thackeray. 

Thackeray's  Essays  on  Prior,  Gay,  Pope,  Hogarth,  Smollett,  Field- 
ing, Sterne  and  Goldsmith. 
Milton  and  Byron.     Macaulaj'. 
Macaulav's  Essav  on  Johnson. 
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Maciiiiliiy's  Kssays  on  Oohismitli,  Buiiyan  uiiil  MadaiiK'  D'Arblay. 

(ioldsiiiithV  Plavs. 

(ioldsiiiit)fs  Pooins. 

Heath's  G(;rtiiaii  Dictionary. 

Riiisen's  (jennaii  Prose. 

Wenkebach's  Anschauiing's  I'nterriolit. 

Johnson's  Schiller's  Ballads. 

I^  Koi  des  MonUignes.     Al)ont. 

La  Litti-rature  Fran^aise  Contemporaine,  by  Pylodet. 

La  Litterature  Frant^aise  Classicjue.     Mennechet. 

Emerson's  Essays. 

American  Poems. 

About  Old  Story  Tellei-s.  ^ 

La  'IVmr  de  la  France. 

Perry's  Bible  Manual. 

Seaver  &  Walton's  Metric  System. 

McKiel  Etymology.     Webb. 

Stein's  German  Exercises. 

Sniitli's  Principia  Latina. 

('raik's  English  of  Sluikespeare — .Julius  Ca'sar. 

Shaler's  First  B(M)k  in  Geology. 

Collar's  Practical  Latin  ('omposition. 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany. 

Karl  of  Chatham.     Macaulay. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

Knierson's  American  Scholar. 

\Vent>yorth  &  Hill's  Algebra. 

Mci'urdy's  Exercises  in  Algebra. 

Comus. 

LcMlge's  Mechanics. 

Hall  &  Bergen's  Physics. 

The  House  of  The  Seyen  Gables. 

Fisk's  Civil  Government. 

Lu(|ien's  French  Prose. 

The  Abbott,  by  Scott. 

Whitney's  The  Essentials  of  English. 

Carhart  A  ('hute's  Physics. 

Applet on's  School  Physics. 

'Hie  Foundations  of  Hhetoric,  by  A.  S.  Hill. 

Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

The  Plague  ^'ear,  by  DeFtK;. 

Arnold's  Sohrab  A  Hustum. 

Scott's  Womlstock. 

Silas  Marner.     (ieorge  Eliot. 

Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History. 
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Siiiith*»  Smaller  Iligtorv  of  Greece. 

(irav'H  Botany. 

W«ir«  Geometry. 

Berlitz  Methode  fUr  deii  deutschen  Tuterricht,  Zweiter  Theil. 

III^Ii  School  Choir. 

Ifl^h  School  MiiHic  Header. 

TEXT-BOOKS    USED   IN   THE   GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 

Franklin  New  Third  Header. 

franklin  New  F\)urth  Header. 

Franklin  New  Fifth  l{eadei . 

Franklin  Sixth  Header. 

Brmlbury*»  Katon'p  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Bradbury's  Katon's  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prince's  Arithmetic.      Tart  IV. 

I'rince'H  Arithmetic.     Part  V. 

Prince'H  Arithmetic.     Part  VI. 

Seaver  «fc  Walton's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

liOn^man'H  Geography. 

Longman's  Atlas. 

Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionary. 

Barnes's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons.     Part  I. 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons.     Part  II. 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons.     Advanced. 

Harrington's  S|)eller.     Parts  I  and  II. 

May's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Blalsdell's  How  To  Keep  Well. 

Prang's  I)ra>vlng  Books. 

Merrill's  VeiUcal  Writing  Books. 

Second  National  Music  Reader. 

Thlrtl  National  Music  Header. 

Fourth  National  Music  Header. 

srPPLEMENTARV    BOOKS    TSEI)    IX    THE 

(iRAMMAR   SCTIOOLS. 

Kggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  I'nittHl  States. 
Dickens'  Childs  History  of  England. 
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Andersen's  Historical  Reader. 

Collier's  British  History. 

McKenzie's  America. 

Ballou's  Footprints  of  Travel. 

Sea  Side  and  Way  Side.     Part  II. 

Sea  Side  and  Way  Side.     Part  HI. 

Child's  Book  of  Nature.     Parts  I,  11,  III,  IV. 

Choice  Headings  in  Nature's  Book. 

Johonnot's  Geographical  Header. 

Scribner's  Geographical  Header. 

Our  World.     Part  I. 

Our  World.     Part  II. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

Kiugsley's  Water  Babies. 

Riverside  Series  Nos. 

Tangle  wood  Tales. 
Grandfather's  Chair. 
True  Stories. 
Hobinson  Ousoe. 
Colden  Book  of  C'hoice  Headings. 
American  Authors. 
SSwinton's  Book  of  Tales. 
SSwiuton's  Supplementary  Header. 
SSwinton's  American  Classics. 
^Swintou's  English  Classics. 
SSwiss  Family  Robinson. 
>Va8hington  Irving's  Sketch  Book. 
Xincoln's  Gettysburg. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Old  Greek  Stories. 

Building  of  the  Ship. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Church's  Old  World  Stories. 

Hans  Brinker. 

Black  Beauty. 

Little  Men. 

Little  Flower  People. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Heroic  Ballads. 

.\t  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 

Stories  of  Industry. 

Blue  Jackets  of  1776. 

Bluejackets  of  1812. 
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Bluejackets  of  1861. 
World  at  Home — Europe. 
World  at  Home— The  World. 
Peasant  and  Prince. 
Prince  and  Pauper. 
Quentin  Durward. 
Whittler's  Snow  Bound. 
Olee  and  (.'liorus  Book. 

TKXT-BOOKS  USKD  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Franklin  New  First  Reader. 

Franklin  New  Second  Reader. 

Franklin  New  Tliii-d  Reader. 

narrin<J:ton's  Si)eller.     Part  I. 

Prince's  Arithmetic.     Part  II. 

Prince's  Arithmetic.     Part  111. 

Prank's  Drawing  Books. 

MerrilPs  Vertical  Writing  Books. 

National  Music  Second  Readers  and  ('harts. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    BOOKS   USED  IN    THE   PRI 

MARY   SCHOOLS. 

Monroe's  Primer. 
Monroe's  First  Reader. 
M<»nroe's  Second  lieader. 
M«»nro«*'s  Third  Reader. 
Parker  &  Marvel's  First  Book. 
Werner  Primer. 

Parker  «fe  Marvel's  Second  Book. 
Sheldon's  Second  Reader. 
Slieldon's  Third  Reader. 
Appleton's  First  Readier. 
Appleton's  Second  Reader. 
Appleton's  Thinl  Reader. 
Swlnt oil's  Seeond  Reader. 
Swint<»n's  Third  Reailer. 
Wlllson's  First  Reader. 
^Villson's  Second  Reader. 
Wlllson's  Third   Reader. 
Butler's  V'wM.  Reader. 
Butler's  Second  Reader. 
Sticknev's  First  Reader. 
Sticknev's  Seeontl  Ifeader. 


^•u  p^er  "•""""•• 

5;«'"es  «„rf  Folk  s3  "«"«'•«].».,.. 

^  ere«  and  £'r„,„  ,     ,  ^"-  2. 
'-♦'ffWi.N  of  v<..u  ■ 

'^'•*""  •Johnston. 
LeCoutt,. 
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254  TalkB  on  Pedagogics.  Parker. 

255  GrasseB  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint. 

256  How  to  Study  Geography.  Parker. 

257  In  the  Cliild's  World.  Poulsson. 

258  Kleinentary  Physical  Gcogniphy.  R.  S.  Tarr. 
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Macaulay's  Essays  on  Goldsmith,  Buuyan  aud  Madanit;  D'Arblay. 

Goldsmith's  Plays. 

Goldsmith's  Poems. 

Heath's  German  Dictionary. 

Boisen's  German  Prose. 

Wenkebaeh's  Ansehauung's  Unterrioht. 

Johnson's  Schiller's  Ballads. 

Le  Roi  des  Montagnes.    About. 

La  Littorature  Frangaise  Contemporaine,  by  Pylodet. 

La  Littcrature  Fran^aise  Classique.    Mennechet. 

Emerson's  Essays. 

American  Poems. 

About  Old  Story  Tellei-s.  I 

La  Tour  de  la  France. 

Perry's  Bible  Manual. 

Seaver  &  Walton's  Metric  System. 

Model  Etymology.     Webb. 

Stein's  German  Exercises. 

Smith's  Principia  Latina. 

Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare — Julius  Ciesar. 

Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology. 

Collar's  Practiciil  Latin  (:(>mposition. 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany. 

Earl  of  Chatham.    Macaulay. 

Courtshij)  of  Miles  Standish. 

Emei-son's  American  Scholar. 

Wentworth  &  Iliirs  Algebra. 

McCurdy's  Exercises  in  Algebra. 

Comus. 

Lodge's  Mechanics. 

Hall  &  Bergen's  Physics. 

The  House  of  The  Seyeu  Gables. 

Fisk's  Civil  Government. 

Luqien's  French  Prose. 

The  Abbott,  by  Scott. 

Whitney's  The  Essentials  of  English. 

('arhart  &  Chute's  Physics. 

Appleton's  School  Physics. 

ITie  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  by  A.  S.  Hill. 

Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

ITie  Plague  Year,  by  DeFoe. 

Arnold's  Sohrab  &  Rustum. 

Scott's  Woodstock. 

Silas  Marner.    George  Fallot. 

Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  F>nglish  History. 
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On  Teoct-Books — 'lMIlingha^>t.  Kennedy,  Milliken.  Tucker,  Knowlton, 
IHllinAn,  Lowe. 

On  ExpendUvres — llowland,  Tompkins,  Pitman,  Shepherd,  Kennedy, 
Milliken,  Tal>er,  Thanning,  Blackmer. 

On  llnwland  Fund — Tom]>kiiis,   Ilowland.  Pitman,  Slieplierd,   Ken- 
nedy, Milliken,  Chaiming,  Ilillman,  Hlaekmer. 

On  Iiuh'8 — 'I'aber,  Tucker,  Hatchelor,  Ilillman,  Sliennan. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,   1897. 

CIIAKLKS  S.  ASHLEY,  Mayor,  ChairiiiHii,  ex  officio. 
ROBERT  VV.  TABER,  Vice-Chainiuin. 


WILLIAM  E.  IIATCFI,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

onic4!  133  William  street. 
Oflicc  Hours,  SUK)  to  »  A.  M.,  12JK)  to  1  P.  M.  Saturdaytt,  9  to  0.30  a.  m. 


GE()h(;E  P.  BAILEY,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  ex  oi^lao. 


Regular  nu'etinic^  of  the  Bonnl,  first  Mondav  of  each  month,  at  7.30  p.  M.,  except 
In  the  months  of  January,  August  and  Septemi>er.  In  January  and  September  the 
meetings  will  l>e  held  the  TuL*sday  after  tlie  first  Monday.  In  August  do  meeting 
of  the  Uoani  will  l>e  held. 


WARD  ONE. 
Name.  Place  of  Uusiness.  Residence. 

Franlv  H.  IVa^e,  023  Acushnet  avenue,  021  Acushnet  avenue. 

John  II.  Lowe,  035  Acushnet  avenue. 

George  W.  llillman,  1036  Acushnet  avenue. 

WARD  TWO. 

Frank  A.  Milliken,         43  William  street,  21K)  IMeasant  street. 

Edward  T.  Tucker,        258  Pleasant  street,  258  Pleasant  street. 

I^wis  E.  Bentley,  Bennett  Mfg.  Co.,  626  Purchase  street. 

WARD  THREE. 

William  IL  Pitman,       Five  Cts.  Savings  Bank,  60  Chestnut  street. 

Stephen  H.  Shepherd,  Standard  Office,  154  Maxtield  street. 

William  R.  (  hanning,   102  Union  street,  53  Fifth  street. 

WARD   FOIJR^ 

Sylvia  B.  Knowlton,  348  Union  street. 
(J«M)rge  II.  Batchelor,     Institution  for  Savings,  187  Cottage  street. 

Ada  W.  Tillinghast,  37  Eighth  street. 

WARD   FIVE. 

FMinund  .S.  liousmanierc,  372  County  street. 

i{o»M»rt  W.  TalMir,  28  Pleasant  street,  48  Fifth  street. 

•louathan  Ilowiand,  Ji.,  54  Russell  street. 

WARD    «ix. 

Jowph  C.  Pothier.         245  Fourth  street,  247  Fourth  street. 

Clai-ence  K.  Sherman.    7  liConard  street,  248  County  street. 

lietsev  B.  W'inslow.  315  Countv  street. 


EMMA  M.  ALMY,  Superintendent's  Clerk. 
MARY  C.  POITER,  Assistant  Clerk  in  SuperintendenCs  Office. 


IIEXRY  SMlTil,  Truant  Officer,  372  Cottage  street. 

WILLIAM  A.  BAKER,  Truant  Officer,  213  Fourth  sti-eet. 

Office  Hours,  12.30  to  1  p.  m.  ;  Satunlays,  0  to  0.30  a.  m. 


GEORGE  K.  DAMMON,  Messenger  and  Truant  Officer,  137  Smith  st. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  open  from  S  30  a.  m.  to  4.20  p.  m.,  except  8at- 
ordays.    Saturdays,  from  9  a.  M.  to  11  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
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STANDING  COMMriTEES. 


William  E.  Hatch,  Secretary. 
Tbe  first  named  on  each  standing  committee  is  Cliairman  of  the  same. 

On  High  School — Milliken,  Pitman,  Howland,  Winslow,  Shepherd, 
Batchelor,  Knowltoii,  Taber,  Tilliiighast,  Kousuianiere. 

Oil  Grammar  Schooh — Taber,   Pitman,   Howland,   Milliken,   Chan- 
ning,  Knowlton,  Shepheni,  Tilliughast,  Sherman. 

On  Primary  Schooh — Shepherd,   Winslow,   Tucker,  Taber,  Tilllng- 
hast,  Lowe,  Bentley,  Pothier,  Pease. 

Oil    Ungraded  Schools — Tucker,   Howland,    Tillinghast,    Sherman, 
Lowe,  Bentley,  Pothier,  Pease. 

On  Training  iS'cAoo/— Knowiton,   Milliken,   Winslow,  Hlllmau,  Till- 
inghast, Batchelor,  Kousmanlere. 

On  Truants — Sherman,  Hlllman,  Tucker,  Channlng. 

On  Evening  Schools — Lowe,  Hlllman,  Tucker,  Knowlton,  Tillinghast, 
Sherman,  Bentley,  Pease,  Kousmanlere. 

On  Music — Batchelor,  Shepherd,  Knowlton,  Channlng,  Rousraauiere. 

On  Manual  Training — Hlllman,  Winslow,  Batchelor,  Tucker,  Knowl- 
ton, Sherman,  Lowe,  Pothier,  Pease. 

On    Examination    of    Teachers — Winslow,    Batchelor,    lilllnghast, 
Knowlton,  Kousmanlere. 

Oil  r^r^-Booit*— Tillinghast,  Milliken,  Tucker,  Knowlton,  Hlllman, 
Bentlev,  Pothier. 

On   Expenditures — Howland,    Pitman,   Shepherd,   Milliken,    Taber, 
Channlng,  Lowe,  Bentley,  l^>thler,  Bailey. 

On  Hoieland  Fund — Pitman,  Howland,  Shepherd,  Milliken,  Chan- 
nlng, Hlllmau,  Taber,  Pease,  Bailey. 

Oil  Jiulea — Tucker  Batchelor,  Sherman,  Pothier,  Kousmanlere. 
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Holmes's  First  Reader. 

Holines^s  Second  Reader. 

Harper's  First  Reader. 

Harper's  Second  Reader. 

Normal  Primer. 

Normal  First  Reader. 

Barnes's  First  Reader. 

Barnes's  Second  Reader. 

Barnes's  Third  Reader. 

Modern  Second  Reader. 

Cleveland's  Fli-st  Reader. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Ki\ch  and  All. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

King's  Picturesque  Geography. 

Sea  Side  and  Way  Side.     Part  L 

Baker's  Young  Folks'  Geography. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

Wood's  Natural  History  First  Reader. 

Wood's  Natural  History  Second  Reader. 

Wood's  Natural  History  Third  Reader. 

Heart  of  Oak  Series.    No.  1. 

Heart  of  Oak  Series.     No.  2. 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners. 

^'Esop's  Fables.    Vols.  I  and  11. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.. 

Ijegends  of  Norseland. 

Riverside  Primer  and  First  Reader. 


PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Books  added  during  the  year  : 

243  Evolution  of  the  Mass.  Public  School  System.  Geo.  H.  Martin. 

244  Education  from  a  National  Standpoint.  Fouillee. 

245  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergaiten.  Froebel. 
240  Symbolic  Education.  Susan  E.  Blow. 

247  Moral  Instruction  of  Children.  Adler. 

248  How  to  Study  and  Teach  History.  Hinsdale. 

249  Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied.  Greenwood. 

250  Systematic  Science  Teaching.  Howe. 
261  Studies  of  Childhood.  Sully. 

252  Geography — Physical,  Historical  and  Descriptive. 

Keith  Johnston. 

253  Elements  of  Geology.  Le  Coute. 
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STANDING  COMMirrEKS. 


William  E.  Hatch,  Secretary. 
Tbe  first  named  on  each  standing  committee  Is  Chairman  of  the  same. 

On  High  School — Milliken,  Pitniau,  How  land,  Wiuslow,  Shepherd, 
Batchelor,  Knowlton,  Taber,  Tillinghast,  Rousinauiere. 

On  Grammar  Schools — Taber,   Pitinau,   Howiaud,   Millikeu,   Chaii- 
ning,  Knowlton,  Shepherd,  Tilliughast,  Sherman. 

On  Primary  Schools — Shepherd,   Winslow,   Tucker,  Taber,  TilHng- 
hast,  Lowe,  Bentley,  Pothier,  Pease. 

On    Ungraded  Sc?iools — Tucker,   Howland,    Tillinghast,    Sherman, 
Lowe,  Bentley,  Pothier,  Pease. 

On  Training  School— Knowlton,   Mllliken,  Winslow,  Hillman,  Till- 
inghast, Batchelor,  Rousmaniere. 

On  Truants — Sherman,  Hillman,  Tucker,  Channing. 

On  Evening  Schools — Lowe,  Hillman,  Tucker,  Knowlton,  Tillinghast, 
Sherman,  Bentley,  Pease,  Rousmaniere. 

On  Music — Batchelor,  Shepherd,  Knowlton,  Channing,  Rousmaniere. 

On  Manual  Training — Hillman,  Winslow,  Batchelor,  Tucker,  Knowl- 
ton, Sherman,  Lowe,  Pothier,  Pease. 

On    Examination    of    Teachers — Winslow,    Batchelor,    Tillinghast, 
Knowlton,  Rousmaniere. 

On  Text-Books— T\mnf^\mst,  Millikeu,  Tucker,  Knowlton,  Hillman, 
Bentley,  Pothier. 

On   Expenditures — Howland,   Pitman,   Shepherd,   Mllliken,    Taber, 
Channing,  TiOwe,  Bentley,  Pothier,  Bailey. 

On  Iloxcland  Fund — Pitman,  Howland,  Shepherd,  Mllliken,  C'haii- 
ning,  Hillman,  Taber,  Pease,  Bailey. 

On  Rules — Tucker  Batchelor,  Sherman,  Pothier,  Rousmaniere. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,  1896. 

DAVID  L.  PARKER,  Mayor,  Chairman  ex  officio. 


FRANK  A.  MFLLIKEN,  Vice-Chairniau . 


WILLIAM  E.  HATCII,  Secretary  and  Superiuteiideiit. 


AKTHUR  L.  BLACKMER,  President  of  the  Common  ConnaW.  ex  officio 


Ward  1 — John  H.  Lowe,  George  W.  Hillman,  Louis  Z.  Normandin. 

Ward  2— Edward T.  Tucker,  Isaac  B.  Tompkins,  Jr.,  Frank  A.  Milliken. 

FTan/ 5— Stephen  II.  Shepherd,  William  R.  Channing,  William  H. 
Pitman. 

Ward  4— George  H.  Batchelor,  Ada  W.  Tillinghast,  Seth  W.  Godfrey. 

Ward  5 — Robert  W.  Taber,  Jonathan  Ilowlaud,  Jr.,  Sylvia  B.  Knowl- 
ton. 

Ward  6 — Clarence  R.  Sherman,  Betsey  B.  Winslow,  Francis  M.  Ken- 
nedy. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

William  E.  Hatch,  Secretary. 

The  firbt  named  ou  each  standing  committee  is  Chairman  of  the  same. 

On  High  School — ^Pitman,  Howland,  Winslow,  Tompkins,  Shepherd, 
Batchelor,  Channing,  Milliken,  Knowlton. 

On  Grammar  Schools — Tompkins,  Pitman,  Howland,  Milliken,  Taber, 
Channing,  Knowlton,  Shepherd,  Tillinghast. 

On  Primary  Schools — Shepherd,    Tompkins,    Winslow,    Kennedy, 
Godfrey,  Tucker,  Taber,  Tillinghast,  Lowe. 

On  Ungraded  Schools — ^Tucker,  Howland,  Godfrey,  Taber,  Norman- 
din, Tillinghast,  Sherman,  Lowe. 

On  Training  School — Milliken,  Kennedy,  Winslow,  Knowlton,  Hill- 
man,  Tillinghast,  Batchelor. 

On  Truants — Godfrey,  Normandin,  Sherman,  Lowe. 

On  Evening  Schools — Kennedy,  Hillman,  Godfrey,  Tucker,  Nonnan- 
din,  Knowlton,  Tillinghast,  Sherman,  Lowe. 

On  Music — Batchelor,  Godfrey,  Shepherd,  Taber,  Knowlton. 

On  Manual  Training — Hillman,  Winslow,  Batchelor, Godfrey, Tucker, 
Normandin,  Knowlton,  Sherman,  Lowe. 

On  Examination  of  Teachers — Winslow,  Tucker,  Batchelor,  Tilling- 
hast, Kennedy. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


Xo  the  School  Committee: 

Indies  and  Gentlemen, — I  hereby  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration my  ninth  Annual  Report.  It  is  also  the  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  series  of  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  the  city. 

By  vote  of  your  Board,  this  report  with  that  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  constitute  the  report  of  the  School  Com- 
Oaittee.  The  combined  reports  are  virtually  reports  of 
t:he  schools  by  your  body  to  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
should  give  them  such  information  about  the  schools  as 
'they  desire  to  know. 

The  Superintendent's  part  of  the  report,  however,  is 
s^omewhat  anomalous  in  character.  Constituting  as  it 
does  a  part  of  the  Committee's  report,  it  contains  opinions 
'^hich  may  be  entirely  his  own ;  it  may  embrace  recom- 
mendations for  future  action  by  your  body  ;  it  may  make 
indirect  appeals  to  the  citizens  at  large  for  their  future 
support  of  a  certain  policy  for  the  schools. 

These  reconnnendations  should  be  based  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision  and  the 
results  that  follow  a  certain  line  of  action,  and  should  not 
be  hypothetical  or  visionary  in  their  character.  For  it  is 
often  very  umch  easier  to  tix  a  policy  on  a  school  system 
than  to  change  it ;  and  an  unsound  policy  once  inaugu- 
rated frequently  does  irremediable  harm  l>cfore  a  revision 
of  it  can  be  effected. 

With  this  explanation,   I  present  this   report  to   your 
Board  and  to  our  fellow  citizens. 
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THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  PUBLIC, 
PAROCHLIL  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

On  pages  27,  28,  21),  30,  of  this  report,  are  given 
tables  showing  the  attendance  of  puj)ils  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  city.  The  teachers  of  parochial  and  most  of  the 
private  schools  of  the  city  have  kindly  furnished  me  with 
very  complete  data  of  the  attendance  in  their  schools. 
Without  doubt  a  numl^r  of  [)upils  are  reported  in  the 
enrollment  of  both  the  public  and  the  [)arochial  schools, 
as  a  certain  class  of  pupils  are  constantly  changing  be- 
tween them.     I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  avoided. 

The  reports  show  that  the  attendance  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools.  The  growth  of  the  second- 
ary schools  is  not  so  marked. 

In  the  public  schools,  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  teachers  to  secure  regular  attendance.  Their  ef- 
forts have  been  rewarded  with  good  success,  as  shown  by 
the  returns.  By  the  suspension  of  recesses  in  the  primary 
grades  in  the  forenoons  during  the  winter  months,  dis- 
missals for  the  purpose  of  caiTying  dinners  have  been 
almost  eliminated.  Cases  of  tardiness  have  been  ntuch 
lessened  in  some  schools  by  the  teachers  securing  the  co- 
operation of  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  their  ^ffort^  to 
secure  a  prompt  attendance.  Delinquents  who  do  not  care 
much  for  the  disapprobation  of  their  teachers  dread  that 
of  their  classmates. 

Irregular  attendance,  frequent  dismissals  and  tardinesses, 
all  affect  any  school  harmfully.  What  is  my  duty  to  this 
pupil  who  is  frequently  absent,  or  dismissed  or  tardy? 
is  the  inquiry  of  the  teacher.  Shall  I  take  time  to  explain 
anew  those  points  in  the  lessons  which  the  absentee  has 
lost,  or  shall  he  suffer  for  his  misfortune  or  his  delin- 
quency ? 

These  are  practical  and  hard  questions  for  teachers  to 
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answer  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  and  they  appeal  fre- 
quently to  the  Superintendent  to  assist  them.  I  venture 
to  assert  as  a  principle,  that  the  school  as  a  whole  should 
not  be  permitted  to  suffer  for  the  misfortunes  or  delin- 
quencies of  a  few.  Children  should  learn  the  lesson  while 
young,  that  he  only  deserves  helj)  who  tries  to  help  him- 
self. It  should  be  understood  in  every  school  by  the 
{)upils,  that  the  teacher  is  ready,  at  such  times  as  will  not 
>vork  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  class,  to  assist  any  pupil 
^'ho  has  lost  any  work  by  necessary  absence ;  but  the 
pupil  must  seek  this  help.  In  cases  of  delinquency,  the 
pupil  should  feel  that  he  is  entirely  responsible  for  his 
loss,  and  must  work  it  up  or  suffer  for  it. 

Teachers,  I  know,  feel  that  in  too  many  cases  parents 
do  not  recognize  the  value  of  constant  and  prompt  attend- 
ance by  the  pupils.  And  they  have  some  cause  to  feel  so. 
JFidelity  to  duty,  obedience  to  law,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others  are  faithfully  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  all  parents  should  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
t<mchers  in  inculcating  these  principles. 

But  teachers,  on  their  side,  should  make  due  allowance 
for  the  circumstances  that  environ  pupils,  and  should  not 
blame  them  for  absences  and  tardinesses  which  the  condi- 
tions at  home  or  sickness  have  made  necessary.  Children 
are  quick  to  recognize  injustice,  and  are  often  antagonized 
by  the  indiscriminating  censure  of  their  teachers. 

TRUANCY. 

Truancy  does  not  abate ;  it  has  rather  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease. It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  constiuit  vigilance  by 
both  teachers  and  truant  officers  that  it  is  kept  in  reasonable 
check.  It  has  been  claimed  that  truancy  is  frequently 
•  due  to  the  unpleasant  atmosphere  of  the  school ;  if  a 
teacher  is  harsh  and  exacting,  many  truancies  will  occur. 
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That  statement  may  have  a  foundation  of  truth.  Long 
experience  has  convinced  me,  however,  that  comparatively 
few  cases  of  truancy  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  teach- 
ers, for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  are  not  many 
harsh  and  exacting  teachers  in  these  days ;  they  will  not 
be  tolerated  very  long. 

No.  The  majority  of  truants  arc  such  l)ecause  of  their 
lives  outside  of  the  school-room ;  the  result  of  inherited 
tendencies,  or  habits  that  all  the  good  influence  of  the 
school  cannot  check.  They  are  very  frequently  confirmed 
cigarette  smokers,  or  children  who  have  no  wholesome 
home  surroundings. 

The  restraints  of  the  school  become  irksome  to  them, 
and,  l>eing  morally  weak,  they  yield  readily  to  tempta- 
tion. Many  of  their  cuses  are  sad  ones,  and  many  of 
them  are  less  at  fault  than  their  parents. 

If  their  cases  are  sad  to  contemplate,  however,  those  of 
the  youthful  criminals  who  are  a{)pearing  very  fre(]uently 
in  our  courts  are  much  sadder ;  but  the  truant  is  almost 
certain  to  l)ecome  a  criminal  if  he  is  not  checked  in  his 
truancy  :  and  there  is  no  way  to  stop  some  of  them  exce|)t 
to  send  them  away  to  the  Truant  school. 

The  Truant  school  is  not  intended  to  Ik?  a  penal  institu- 
tion, and  should  not  be  permitted  to  become  one.  It  is  a 
school  to  which  pupils  are  sent  to  remove  them  tempora- 
rily from  their  associations  at  home ;  in  which  they  may 
be  carefully  supervised  and  made  to  follow  a  regular  course 
of  study  and  duties ;  in  which  the  moral  atmosphere  is 
wholesome  and  the  restraint  constant  and  firm. 

There  is  much  hope  for  the  gra<luate  of  the  Truant 
school ;  there  is  much  less  for  the  graduate  of  the  Keform 
school,  althou<rh  nmch  more  to-day  than  formerlv,  owing 
to  the  better  organization  of  the  modern  reform  schools 
and  their  greatly  improved  management. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


2b  the  School  Committee: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  hereby  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration my  ninth  Annual  Report.  It  is  also  the  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  series  of  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  the  city. 

By  vote  of  your  Board,  this  report  with  that  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  constitute  the  report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. The  combined  reports  are  virtually  reports  of 
the  schools  by  your  body  to  pur  fellow  citizens,  and 
should  give  them  such  information  about  the  schools  as 
they  desire  to  know. 

The  Superintendent's  part  of  the  report,  however,  is 
somewhat  anomalous  in  character.  Constituting  as  it 
does  a  part  of  the  Committee's  report,  it  contains  opinions 
which  may  be  entirely  his  own ;  it  may  embrace  recom- 
mendations for  future  action  by  your  body  ;  it  may  make 
indirect  appeals  to  the  citizens  at  large  for  their  future 
support  of  a  certain  policy  for  the  schools. 

These  recommendations  should  be  based  on  a  thorouorh 
knowledge  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision  and  the 
results  that  follow  a  certain  line  of  action,  and  should  not 
be  hypothetical  or  visionary  in  their  character.  For  it  is 
often  very  much  easier  to  fix  a  policy  on  a  school  system 
than  to  change  it ;  and  an  unsound  policy  once  inaugu- 
rated frequently  does  irremediable  harm  before  a  revision 
of  it  can  be  effected. 

With  this  explanation,  I  present  this  report  to  your 
Board  and  to  our  fellow  citizens. 
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COMPULSORY      SCHOOL     ATTENDANCE      AND 
EMPLOYMENT    CERTIFICATES. 

The  laws  of  the  State  as  amended  to  date  in  relation  to 
school  attendance  and  employment  of  children  are  as 
follows : 

Chapter    498. — An    Act    relative  to   the   Attendance  of 
Children  in  the  Schools. 

Section  1.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a 
child  between  the  age.s  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  and  in 
every  city  and  town  where  opportunity  is  furnished,  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  work  of  the  public  school,  for 
gratuitous  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  manual 
training,  or  for  industrial  education  in  any  form,  a  child 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years,  shall  annually 
cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the 
city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  and  such  attendance  shall 
continue  for  at  least  thiily  weeks  of  the  school  year,  if  the 
schools  are  kept  open  for  that  length  of  time,  with  an 
allowance  of  two  weeks'  time  for  absences  not  excused  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  school  committ-ee. 
Such  period  of  attendance  shall  begin  within  the  first 
month  of  the  fall  term  of  school,  and  for  each  five  days' 
absence  of  any  such  child  thereafter,  in  excess  of  the  above 
allowance,  ])efore  the  completion  of  the  required  annual 
attendance  of  thirty  weeks,  the  person  having  such  child 
under  his  control  shall,  u[)on  the  complaint  of  the  school 
committee  or  any  truant  officer,  forfeit*  to  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  but  if  such  child  has  attended  for  a  like 
period  of  time  a  private  day  school  a|)proved  by  the  school 
conunittee  of  such  city  or  town,  or  if  such  child  has  l>een 
otherwise  instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the 
branches  of  learning  re(|uire(l  l)y  law  to  be  taught  in  the 
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public  schools,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of 
learning  required  by  law  to  l>e  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render 
j^uch  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  such  penal- 
ties shall  not  be  incurred. 

Section  2.     For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  section 

School  committees    shall   approve  a  private   school   only 

ivlien  the  teaching  in  all  the  studies  required  by  law  is  in 

tlie    English  language,  and  when  they  are  satisfied  that 

such  teaching  equals  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency  the 

teaching  in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  locality,  and 

a.n<l  that  equal  progress  is  made  by  the  pupils  therein,  in 

t-lie   studies  required  by  law,  with  that  made  during  the 

^^aiiie  time  in  the  public  schools;  but  they  shall  not  refuse 

t.o  approve  a  private  school  on  account  of  the   religious 

tioacbing  therein. 

Section  3.     The  truant  officers  and  the  school  .commit- 
^ec  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  shall  vigilantly  inquire 
i  nto  all  eases  of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  in  section 
c  )ne,  and  ascertain  the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor ;  and  such 
'tiruant  officers  or  any  of  them,  shall,  when  so  directed  by 
^he  school  committee,  prosecute  in  the  name  of  the  city  or 
liown  any  person  liable  to  the  penalty  provided  for  in  said 
>-iection.      Police,    district    and    municipal    courts,    trial 
justices  and  judges  of  the  probate  court,  shall  have  juris- 
diction within   their  respective   counties  of  the  offences 
described  in  section  one. 

Chapter  508. — An   Act   regidatiiig   the   Employment   of 
Labor. 

iSection  13.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall 
Ik;  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory,  workshop  or 
mercantile  establishment.  No  such  child  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  indoor  work  performed  for  wages  or  other 
compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the  hours 
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when  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he 
resides  are  in  session,  or  shall  be  employed  in  any  manner 
during  such  hours  unless  during  the  year  next  preceding 
such  employment  he  has  attended  school  for  at  least  thirty 
weeks  as  required  by  law. 

Section  14.  No  child  under  fourt<3en  years  of  age  shall 
l)e  employed  in  any  mnnner  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  »even  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Xo  such  child  shaU  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop  or  mercantile  establishment,  except  during  the 
vacation  of  the  i)ul)lic  schools  in  the  city  or  town  in  which 
he  resides,  unless  the  person  or  corporation  employing 
him  procures  and  keei)s  on  tile  a  certificate  and  employment 
ticket  for  such  child,  as  prescri])ed  by  section  seventeen  of 
this  act ;  and  no  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  in- 
door work  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to 
whomsoever  payable,  during  the  hours  when  the  public 
schools  of  such  citv  or  town  are  in  session,  unless  as  afore- 
said,  or  shall  be  employed  in  any  manner  during  such 
hours  unless  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employ- 
ment he  attended  school  for  at  least  thirty  weeks  as  re- 
(juired  by  law  :  provided,  the  public  schools  are  in  session 
that  number  of  weeks,  which  time  may  be  divided,  so  far 
as  the  arrangement.s  of  school  terms  will  allow,  into  three 
terms  of  ten  consecutive  weeks  each,  and  such  employ- 
ment shall  not  continue  in  any  case  beyond  the  time  when 
such  certificate  expires. 

These  laws  are  enforced  as  well  as  they  can  be  by  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Truant  Officers  under  present  con- 
ditions. There  are  a  number  of  schools  in  the  city  that 
are  not  approved  by  the  School  Ccmmiittee  and  several  that 
scarcely  comply  with  the  laws  in  regard  to  instruction  in 
English.  Some  action  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  these 
schools.  Certificates  cannot  be  issued  to  a  child  under 
fourteen  years   of  age,  although   he  may   have  attended 
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REPORT  OF  HENRY  SMITH,  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Schools  visited,  1^711 

Absences  reported  by  teachers,  782 

Al>sences  without  permission  of  parents,  91 

Second  offences,  21 

Third  offences,  19 

Parents  notified,  806 

Taken  to  school  from  street.  27 

Arrests,  5 

Prosecutions,  6 
On  probation, 

Sentenced  to  Truant  school,  5 

Transfer  cards  received,  136 

Visits  to  mills,  86 

Violations  of  labor  law,  2 

Evening  school  absences  investigated,  191 


REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  BAKER,  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Schools  visited,  1,364 

Absences  reported  by  teachers,  778 

Absences  without  permission  of  parents,  86 

Second  offences,  13 

Third  offences.  3 

Parents  notified,  869 

Taken  to  school  from  street,  37 

Arrests,  4 

Prosecutions,  4 

On  probation,  1 

Sentenced  to  Truant  school,  3 

Transfer  cards  received,  100 

Visits  to  mills,  100 

Violations  of  labor  law^,  3 

j                Evening  school  absences  investigate,  263 

I 
I 

I 
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INADEQUACY  OF   SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

I  presume  that  it  appears  to  some  of  our  citizens  and 
tiixpayers  that  the  School  Department  is  demanding  too 
many  schoolhouses.  I  have  had  as  much  hinted  to  me 
recently.  But  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  the  depart- 
ment is  sorely  hampered  by  insufficient  school  quailers, 
as  I  will  show. 

There  are  at  present  nearly  four  hundred  children  who 
are  compelled  to  attend  school  in  rented  rooms  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  and  it  has  been  necensary  recently 
to  hire  another  large  hall  to  provide  for  the  overflow  in 
the  I.  W.  Benjamin  and  Thompson  Street  schools. 

These  rented  quarters,  even  under  the  best  conditions, 
are  not  proper  places  for  schools,  so  far  as  light  and  ven- 
tilation are  concerned — to  mention  nothing  else.  Yet  we 
shall  have  nearly  five  hundred  children  located  in  them  for 
some  months  to  come,  and  the  indications  are  that  other 
rooms  will  be  needed  in  other  pails  of  the  city,  when  some 
that  are  now  rented  are  dispensed  with,  notably  in  the  west 
section  of  the  city. 

From  a  pure  monetary  standpoint,  there  is  no  great 
economy  in  the  present  arrangement.  The  rental  for  hired 
school-rooms  now  amounts  to  nearly  $2,000  a  year,  and 
exclusive  of  this  item  much  is  expended  in  making  them 
suitable  for  use. 

It  has  been  necessary,  also,  besides  hiring  outside 
(juarters,  to  transfer  pupils  of  certain  grades  to  other 
schools  than  those  in  which  they  properly  Iwlong.  This 
is  provoking  to  parents,  as  their  children  are  disturbed  in 
their  school  relations.  Often,  on  this  account,  members 
of  the  same  family  are  separated  in  attending  school. 
Sometimes  parents  withdraw  their  children  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  these  reasons,  and  send  them  to  private 
schools.  This  constant  friction  is  not  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  schools. 
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While  I  offer  no  criticism  of  anyone  for  the  present 
condition  of  things,  but  on  the  other  hand  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  past  city  governments  for  what  has  been 
done  during  the  last  decade  to  improve  the  school  facili- 
ties of  the  city,  I  commend  to  the  earnest  consideration 
of  the  present  city  government  the  pressing  need  of  more 
schoolhouses ;  and  I  also  venture  to  suggest  that  contracts 
for  schoolhouses  in  the  future  require  their  completion  by 
the  contractor  within  a  definite  time,  under  forfeiture  on 
his  part  for  failure  to  do  so. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  of  pupils 
l)elonging  in  the  schools  the  past  year  were  enrolled  in 
the  primary  grades,  which  comprise  the  first  four  (mly  of 
the  thirteen   school  grades.     This  shows  the  relative  im- 
l>ortance  of  these  schools  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 
The  pupils  in  them  are  of  various  nationalities ;  many 
of  them  do  not  understand  a  word  of  Ens^lish  when  thev 
enter  school,   and  hear  little  if  any  English  spoken  in 
their  homes.     To  take  forty  or  fifty  of  these  active;  and 
untrained  little  people  and  guide  their  activities  in  the 
proper  channels ;  to  train  them  in  habits  of  obedience, 
of  politeness,  of  respect  foi  the  feelings  of  others,  of  or- 
<^ier,  and  in  many  of  them   cleanliness ;  to  teach  them  to 
I'ead  and  write ;  to  understand  numbers  and  their  rela- 
tions ;  to  draw,  to  read   music  and   to  sing ;  to  observe 
Uatural  phenomena  and  to  describe  them :  these  are  some 
*>f  the  duties  of  the  primary  teacher.     I  say  some  of  the 
iluties,    for   there   are    others ;    those  enumerat^^d    would 
Seem  sufficient,  but  any  primary  teacher  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  not  all. 

It  requires  infinite  patience,  tiict,  judgment,  professional 
training,    with  other  qualifications  in   the  teacher  to  do 
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these  things  well ;  yet  there  are  many  persons  who  think 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  teach  a  primary  school ;  who  think 
the  stipend  paid  for  the  service  'm  scarcely  earned.  There 
is  not  a  good  primary  teacher,  nor  even  a  fair  one,  who  in 
my  judgment  does  not  earn  her  salary  twice  over. 

The  teachers  of  our  Primary  schools  are  all  trained 
teachei*s.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  earnest,  tactful 
and  good  instructoi*s ;  they  appreciate  the  great  responsi- 
bilities of  their  positions,  and  meet  them  successfully.  It 
is  not  strange  that  a  few  fail  in  s|)ite  of  their  endeavors  to 
succeed.  But  why  should  such  teachers  i>ersist  in  trying 
to  teach  when  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  governing  or 
instructing,  especially  if  they  are  young?  In  some  other 
field  they  might  be  successful  and  happier ;  surely  there 
they  would  do  less  harm  to  othei's ;  for  every  teacher,  who 
teaches  any  length  of  time,  must  have  many  children  come 
under  her  jurisdiction,  and,  if  she  cannot  train  them  in 
good  habits  or  teach  them  well,  she  cannot  fail  to  do  them 
injury. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Classifying  each  room  as  a  separate  school,  there  are 
at  present  forty-five  grammar  schools  in  the  city.  Two  of 
these  schools  are  located  in  the  Harrington  schoolhouse  and 
used  as  practice  schools  in  connection  with  the  Training 
school.  In  charge  of  the  remaining  forty-three,  there  are 
forty-three  class  room  teachers  and  three  supervising  prin- 
cipals. The  principal  of  the  Thompson  Street  school  has 
charffe  of  a  class  room  with  no  assistant. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  the  past  year  was  1,797;  in  the  primary, 
4,033.  These  figures  show  that  a  great  many  pupils 
either  do  not  enter  the  grammar  grades  at  all,  or  do  not 
complete  the  course  in  them.     There  are  fouiteen  classes 
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thirty  weeks  since  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen,  unless  he 
has  attended  a  school  approved  by  the  Committee.  If  he 
reaches  the  age  of  foui*teen  he  may  demand  his  certificate, 
provided  he  can  read  and  write  in  the  English  language, 
although  he  has  not  attended  school  thirty  weeks  since  he 
was  thirteen.  If  he  cannot  read  and  write  the  English 
language,  however,  his  time  must  be  made  up.  Recourse 
may  be  had  against  the  parent  if  he  fails  to  have  his  child 
attend  school  thirty  weeks  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  although  said  (;hild  may  be  able  to  read  and 
write  in  English. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  many  parents  understand  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  law.  Many  of  them  are  ignorant  and 
communication  cannot  be  held  with  them  except  through 
an  interpreter.  Sometimes  deception  is  practiced  to  secure 
the  coveted  certificate ;  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  Super- 
intendent is  to  enforce  these  laws  as  well  as  circumstances 
t  warrant  in  each  individual  case,  and  this  is  done. 

f 

EMPLOYBdENT  CEKTIFICATES  ISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


I 

I 


Number  of  certificates  issued. 

767 

For  the  first  time, 

732 

Duplicate  of  certificate, 
Birthplace  of  those  to  whom  certificates 

were 

issued : 

35 

767 

United  States, 

306 

Canada, 

216 

England, 
Western  Islands, 

97 
73 

Germany, 
Russia, 

10 

s 

France, 

6 

Ireland, 

4 

Scotland, 

4 

Austria, 
Portugal, 
St.  Helena, 

2 
2 
2 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
Hawaiian  Islands, 

1 
1 

Norway, 

Number  of  illiterates  to  whom  certificates 

were 

issued, 

1 

732 

258 

Vacation  certificates  issued  during  the  summer  vacation,  143 
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subsecjuent  standing.  But  unless  the  schools  can  have 
regular  semi-annual  piomotions,  the  percentage  of  double 
promotions  must  continue  small. 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  says  in  a  recent  article  on 
the  public  schools:     **A  school  system  where  the  promo- 
tion is  frequent,  and  the  programme  is  flexible,  and  in- 
struction is  personal  and  individual,   and  examination   is 
rational  and  natural,  and  where  the  great  topics  which  call 
out  youthful  enthusiasm  and  minister  to  intellectual  and 
social  delight  are  introduced  as  early  and  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed ;  a  school  syst-em  like  that 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  system  w^here  everybody  must 
take  the  same  course  in  the  same  time  in  the  same  way ; 
and  be  worried  once  in   so  often  over  the  same  arbitrary 
and  formal  examinations,  and  waste  the  same  number  of 
precious  years  in  the  same  dreary  and  monotonous  drudg- 
ery upon  subjects  which  have  long  since  lost  all  interest 
and  charm.     The  wealthy  and   intelligent  portion  of  the 
community  are   beginning   to   understand  that  the  public 
school  of  to-dav  is  not  the  ideal  school ;  and  that  fact  con- 
stitutes  the  crisis  of  the  hour.     Shall  this  demand  of  the 
intelligent  and  wealthy  parents  be  met  by  private  schools 
to  which  the  children  of  the  more  favored  classes  shall  l)e 
sent,  and  by  leaving  the  pul^lic  schools  exclusively  for  the 
poorer  children  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  them 
to  a  })etter  school  ?     The  moment  that  policy  is  permitted 
to  prevail,  the  public  school  receives  a  more   fatal   blow 
than  it  was  ever  in  the  power  of  politician  or  ecclesiastic 
to  inflict.     The  public  school  will   conquer  every  inferior 
rival.     Its   rivals,  hitherto,   both    private  and    parochial, 
have  been  hopelessly  inferior  to  the  pul)lic  school ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  the  public  school  has  thus  far  come 
out  of  every  conflict  magnificently  triumphant.     Unless 
the  public  school  system  itself  responds  at  once  to  the  new 
ideal,  it  will  ere  long  find  itself  confronted  for  the  first 
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While  I  offer  no  criticism  of  anyone  for  the  present 
condition  of  things,  but  on  the  other  hand  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  past  city  governments  for  what  has  been 
done  during  the  last  deciide  to  improve  the  school  facili- 
ties of  the  city,  I  commend  to  the  earnest  consideration 
of  the  present  city  government  the  pressing  need  of  more 
schoolhouses ;  and  I  also  venture  to  suggest  that  contracts 
for  schoolhouses  in  the  future  require  their  completion  by 
the  contractor  within  a  definite  time,  under  forfeiture  on 
his  part  for  failure  to  do  so. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  in  the  schools  the  past  year  were  enrolled  in 
the  primary  grades,  which  comprise  the  first  four  only  of 
the  thirteen  school  grades.  This  shows  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  schools  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 

The  pupils  in  them  are  of  various  nationalities ;  many 
of  them  do  not  understand  a  word  of  Knor|ish  when  thev 
enter  school,  and  hear  little  if  any  English  spoken  in 
their  homes.  To  take  forty  or  fifty  of  these  active;  and 
untrained  little  people  and  guide  their  activities  in  the 
proper  channels;  to  train  them  in  habits  of  obedience, 
of  politeness,  of  respect  foi  the  feelings  of  others,  of  or- 
der, and  in  many  of  them  cleanliness ;  to  teach  them  to 
read  and  write ;  to  understand  numbers  and  their  rela- 
tiouH ;  to  draw,  to  read  music  and  to  sing ;  to  observe 
natural  phenomena  and  to  descril>e  them :  these  are  some 
of  the  duties  of  the  primary  teacher.  I  say  some  of  the 
duties,  for  there  are  others;  those  enumerated  would 
seem  sufficient,  but  any  primary  teacher  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  not  all. 

It  requires  infinite  patience,  tact,  judgment,  professional 
training,    with  other  qualifications  in  the  teacher  to  do 
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has  but  one  teacher ;  the  others  are  gmded  into  primary 
and  grammar,  with  the  exception  of  the  Acushnet  school, 
which  has  three  rooms  for  the  nine  gi'ades.  The  Rock- 
dale school  has  an  assistant  but  half  the  day. 

The  Plainville  school,  which  was  closed  for  a  year  and 
the  pupils  transported  into  the  central  schools,  was  re- 
opened by  the  Committee  in  September  of  this  year,  on 
petition  of  the  parents  of  that  district.  While  the  feeling 
prevailed  that  the  pupils  would  receive  better  instruction 
in  the  graded  school,  there  were  other  reasons  that  made 
it  seem  best  to  reopen  the  school.  Assistants  have  been 
placed  in  nearly  all  these  schools.  This  action  has  bene- 
fited them  very  much,  but  has  added  to  their  relative  cost, 
as  shown  under  the  expenditure  account. 

The  two  Mill  schools,  with  their  four  rooms,  are  divided 
into  primary  and  grammar  sections.  I  still  think,  as  I 
expressed  myself  several  years  ago,  that  the  name  Mill 
schools  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  name  Ungraded 
schools  substituted.  It  would  then  be  well  to  have  sev- 
eral more  of  the  same  character  in  different  pai*ts  of  the 
city, — not  for  the  benefit  of  mill  children,  (for  the  change 
in  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  school  attendance 
makes  this  no  longer  necessary,)  but  for  the  benefit  on  the 
one  hand  of  overgrown  and  backward  pupils  who  need 
special  help,  and  on  the  other,  of  those  more  proficient 
in  most  of  their  studies,  but  who  need  special  assistance ; 
and  for  some  others,  that  they  may  take  the  position  they 
deserve  in  the  regular  course. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

There  is  at  present  a  strong  movement  in  England  for 
the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  in  that  country  in 
connection  with  Board  schools.  England  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  she  is  being  superseded  in  many  lines  of  in- 
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of  the  lowest  grammar  grades,  with  638  pupils ;  there  are 
only  six  classes  of  the  highest,  with  202  pupils. 

What  l)ecomes  of  the  others?  Most  of  them  leave 
school  to  go  to  work.  And  thus  it  appears  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  our  pupils  begin  their  work  in  life  with  a 
most  rudimentary  education,  not  even  completing  the 
grammar  course,  notwithstanding  the  strict  school  laws  of 
Massachusetts  which  compel  their  attendance  until  nearly 
fourteen  years  old.  This  will  continue  as  long  as  there  is 
a  large  influx  of  foreign  born  non-English  speaking  chil- 
di*en  into  the  schools. 

These  schools  as  a  whole  are  well  governed  and  well 
taught.  They  are  capable  of  being  improved,  without 
doubt ;  but  there  is  more  to  praise  in  them  than  to  censure. 
No  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  curriculum 
during  the  year.  A  new  geography  Was  substituted  for 
use  in  the  ninth  gitide  for  the  one  formerly  used.  The 
new  one  tends  to  make  the  pupils  do  l>etter  thinking ;  and 
strong  thinking  is  none  too  common  in  the  schools  of  to- 
day. Vertical  penmanshij)  has  produced  a  very  legible 
handwriting  in  nearly  every  pupil.  Elementary  science 
is  being  more  intelligently  taught  each  year  and  the  scope 
of  the  instruction  broadened. 

One  of  the  criticisms  made  upon  the  public  schools  is 
that  the  very  capable  pupils  are  reduced  to  a  level  with 
the  average ;  that  while  many  of  the  dullest  or  slothful 
pupils  are  refused  promotion,  those  who  are  able  to  do  the 
work  in  less  time  than  the  majority  are  not  given  the  op- 
portunity for  special  advancement.  Different  places  are 
trying  to  meet  this  criticism,  (which  is  recognized  as  a 
just  one)  in  different  ways.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
provide  for  proper  attention  to  individual  pupils  with  the 
present  organization  of  the  schools  Thirty-two  pupils 
have  had  double  promotion  in  the  grammar  grades  during 
the  year.     Most  of  them  have  justified  the  action  by  their 
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markable  incrense  in  attendance  during  that  time,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  growth  of  the  city  in  that  period, 
is  to  me  a  constant  source  of  surprise  and  regret.  1  should, 
therefore,  think  that  I  was  derelict  in  my  duty  did  I  not 
continue  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  and  strive  to  secure 
a  different  condition. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  in  each  entering 
class  for  some  years : 

September,    1888,  110 

1889,  122 

1890,  147 

1891,  136 

1892,  133 

1893,  140 

1894,  125 

1895,  136 

1896,  144 


a 
a 

(4 


It  shows  that  the  entering  classes  will  average  slightly 
larger  in  the  last  few  years  than  they  would  ten  years 
ago,  but  the  school  is  smaller. 

There  are  two  conclusions  t^)  l>e  drawn  from  this  table : 
first,  that  the  school  does  not  attract  as  many  to  it  as  it 
ought ;  second,  that  it  does  not  retain  them  as  long. 

Now  I  wish  to  reaffirm  what  I  stated  in  mv  aiumal 
repoil  two  years  ago,  that  I  l>elieve  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  school  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  the  best  High  schools  of  the  State.  It  has  had  weak- 
nesses, and  may  have  now.  What  High  school  has  not? 
But  I  l>elieve  that  it  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever  before. 
The  teaching  is  without  (juestion  stronger  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  If  my  judgment  is  correct  in  regard  to  the 
instruction,  and  it  has  been  substantially  confiniied  by  an 
examining  board,  the  causes  for  the  small  attendance 
must  be  accredited  to  other  reasons  than  the  quality  of 
the  teaching. 
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There  has  been  a  feeling  that  one  reason  why  the  school 
lia.s  not  attracted  more  pupils  to  it,  or  has  failed  to  hold 
them  longer  after  they  have  entered,  is  that  it  has  failecl 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  utilitarian  age  in  its  course  of  in- 
struction.    The  (/ommittee  has  partly  remedied  this  defect 
by  the  addition  the  past  year  of  a  "Three  Years'  Commercial 
Course,"  the  schedule  of  which  is  given  in  full  at  the  end 
of  this  article.     If  a  good  Manual  Training  Course  should 
now  be  added,  the  school  would  then   offer  as  broad  and 
varied  a  course  of  work  as  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
high  schools  in  the  country.     The  laws  of  the  State  re-, 
quire  that  a  Manual  Training  ('ourse  shall   be  offered  in 
the  high  schools  of  cities   containing  20,000  or  more  in- 
habitants. 

But  I  believe  one  must  seek  elsewhere  than  the  school 
itself  for  the  main  causes  that  keep  the  attendance  in  the 
^ligh  school  small.  Every  city  has  its  own  special  educa- 
"^ional  problems  to  solve  in  addition  to  the  general  one 
'•hat  applies  to  all.  Particular  conditions,  therefore,  may 
^iffect  a  High  school  of  a  place  in  more  marked  degree 
^han  the  lower  schools.  I  think  that  is  the  case  in  our 
own  city. 

After  giving  the  subject  of  the  High  school  attendance 
careful  study  for  a  immber  of  years,  I  have  concluded 
that  its  growth  has  been  retarded  by  the  following  causes  : 
First,  by  the  strong  competition  of  private  and  paro- 
chial schools.  A  comparatively  small  but  influential  class 
in  the  city  have  never  given  their  patronage  to  the  public 
schools,  but  have  always  sent  their  children  to  private 
schools ;  another  large  class  do  not  send  their  children  to 
the  public  schools  on  religious  grounds. 

Second,  by  the  commercial  or  utilitarian  spirit  which 
has  always  had  a  strong  hold  upon  a  large  class  of  our 
citizens,  who,  for  this  reason,  have  failed  to  estimate  at 
it»  true  worth  the  value  of  a  broad  academical  education. 
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Of  course  I  realize  more  fully  than  anyone  else  in  the 
city — as  I  am  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  childi'en  every 
day  in  the  elementary  schools — ^that  the  character  of  a  large 
part  of  the  recent  growth  in  the  population  of  the  city  has 
not  contributed  much  to  the  High  school  constituency ; 
but  it  has  brought  others  here  who  do  patronize  the 
school.  The  High  school  should  not  be  expected  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  lower  schools,  but  it  should 
not  decrease. 

For  causes,  therefore,  which  appear  to  be  chiefly  local, 
the  High  school  has  not  grown  as  most  High  schools  in 
the  State.  But  it  is  offering  advantages  excelled  by  few 
if  any  similar  schools.  Its  teachers  are  experienced,  well 
educated,  and  most  of  them  skillful.  It  offers  a  number 
of  courses.  A  pupil  may  get  in  it  a  thorough  English 
education ;  or  he  may  prepare  himself  well  in  four  years 
to  enter  any  college  or  technical  school ;  or  he  may  secure 
an  excellent  preparation  for  commercial  life. 

The  school  is  splendidly  equipped  with  laboratories, 
both  physical  and  chemical,  with  illustrative  apparatus, 
and  with  reference  books.  It  should  be  better  appre- 
ciated and  more  generally  patronized. 

Again  I  quote  from  President  William  DeWitt  Hyde 
of  Bowdoin  college.  He  says  :  "The  public  school  is  the 
institution  which  says  that  the  poor  })oy,  though  he  may 
eat  coarser  food,  and  wear  a  shabbier  coat,  and  dwell  in  a 
smaller  house,  and  work  later  and  harder  than  his  rich 
companion,  still  shall  have  his  eyes  trained  to  behold  the 
same  glory  in  the  heavens  and  the  same  beauty  in  the 
earth ;  shall  have  his  mind  developed  to  appreciate  the 
same  sweetness  in  music  and  the  same  loveliness  in  art ; 
shall  have  his  heart  oi)ened  to  enjoy  the  same  liteniry 
treasures  and  the  same  philosophic  truths ;  shall  have  his 
soul  stirred  by  the  same  social  influences  and  the  same 
spiritual  ideals  as  the  children  of  his  wealthier  neighboi-s. 
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^'Thc  socialism  of  wealth,  the  equalization  of  uiaterial 

conditions,  is  at  present  an  idle  dream,  a  contradictory 

conception ;  toward  which  society  can  take,  no  doubt,  a 

few  faltering  steps,  but  which  no  mechanical  invention  or 

constitutional  device  can  hope  to  realize  in  our  day.     The 

jjocialism  of  the  intellect,  the  offering  to  all  of  the  true 

riches  of  an  enlightened  mind  and  a  heart  that  is  trained 

to  love  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good ;  this  is  a 

possibility  for  the  children  of  every  workingman  ;  and  the 

pulilic  school  is  the  channel  through  which  this  common 

fund  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  wealth  is  freely  distrib- 

ut^»d  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 

"Here  native  and  foreign  bom  should  meet  to  learn  the 
^'oumion  language  and  to  cherish  the  common  history  and 
"tLraditions  of  our  country ;  here  the  son  of  the  rich  man 
ashould  learn  to   respect  the  dignity  of  manual  labor,  and 
Uhe  daughter  of  the  poor  man  should  learn  how  to  adorn 
aind  l)eautify  her  future  humble  home.     Here  all  classes 
sand  conditions  of  men   should  meet  together  and    form 
those  bonds  of  fellowship,  ties  of  sympathy,  and  com- 
3imnity  of  interest  and  identity  of  aim,  which  will  render 
them  superior  to  all  the  divisive  forces  of  sectarian  re- 
ligion, or  partisan  politics,  or  industrial  antagonisms ;  and 
'Jiake  them  all   contented  adherents,   strong    supporters, 
firm  defenders  of  that  social  order  which  must  rest  upon 
the  intelligence,  the  sympathy,  the  fellowship,  the  unity 
^>f  its  constituent  members." 

Believing  most  sincerely  in  these  sentiments  of  Presi- 
^^nt  Ilyde,  I  plead  for  a  better  patronage  of  the  High 
5*chool.  I  urge  also  upon  parents  who  have  children  in  it 
to  try  to  visit  it  often ;  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
its  aims  and  its  work ;  to  encourage  their  children  to  do 
their  whole  duty  and  not  withdraw  them  when  slight  fric- 
tion occura,  or  for  any  other  insufficient  cause. 

A  l)etter  knowledge  of  the  school  by  the  parents  of  the 
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pupils,  and  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  teachers  would  I  am 
sure  stop  much  unjust  criticism.  Even  if  there  should 
exist  cause  for  criticism,  parents  ought  to  seek  the  proper 
remedy  and  not  weaken  the  school  by  withdrawing  their 
children ;  the  chances  are  that  such  a  course  will  work 
harm  also  to  the  children  themselves. 

The  school  belongs  to  the  people.  Those  who  admin- 
ister it  administer  a  public  trust.  The  teachers  and  the 
school  authorities  realize  this  fact,  and  welcome  a  fair  and 
generous  criticism.  They  are  also  desirous  to  remedy 
faults  when  they  are  shown  to  exist.  They  also  desire 
the  advanttiges  of  the  school  to  be  appreciated  and  its  use- 
fulness extended ;  the  thoughtful  and  hearty  support  of 
our  citizens  is  necessary  to  this  end. 

The  following  sjl;atistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Moore,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  scho9l,  are  of  interest.  To  them  I  direct 
attention  ;  also  to  the  Commercial  course  of  study,  which 
went  into  effect  al)()ut  the  first  of  October. 


Number  of  pupils  who  have  left  school  during  the  year, 
and  causes : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Siib-Soiiiors, 

2 

3 

5 

Juniors, 

10 

13 

23 

Siil)-Jiinior8, 

22 

17 

39 
67 

Causes  for  leaving : 

BoyH. 

GirlH. 

Total. 

Illness, 

1 

7 

8 

Movetl  from  city. 

3 

3 

6 

At  work. 

13 

8 

21 

Nejjjlect  of  school  work, 

4 

2 

\) 

Not  promoted, 

3 

1 

4 

Went  to  j>rivate  schools, 

3 

o 

8 

Went  to  p]uroi)e. 

1 

1 

Reasons  unknown, 

4 

G 

10 

67 
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There  has  been  a  feeling  that  one  reason  why  the  school 
has  not  attracted  more  pupils  to  it,  or  has  failed  to  hold 
them  longer  after  they  have  entered,  is  that  it  has  failed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  utilitarian  age  in  its  course  of  in- 
struction. The  Committee  has  partly  remedied  this  defect 
by  the  addition  the  past  year  of  a  "Three  Years'  Commercial 
Course,"  the  schedule  of  which  is  given  in  full  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  If  a  «rood  Manual  Training  Course  should 
now  be  added,  the  school  would  then  offer  as  broad  and 
varied  a  course  of  work  as  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
high  schools  in  the  country.  The  laws  of  the  State  re-, 
quire  that  a  Manual  Training  C/Ourse  shall  be  offered  in 
the  high  schools  of  cities  containing  20,000  or  more  in- 
habitants. 

But  I  believe  one  must  seek  elsewhere  than  the  school 
itself  for  the  main  causes  that  keep  the  attendance  in  the 
High  school  small.  Every  city  has  its  own  special  educa- 
tional problems  to  solve  in  addition  to  the  general  one 
that  applies  to  all.  Particular  conditions,  therefore,  may 
affect  a  High  school  of  a  place  in  more  marked  degree 
than  the  lower  schools.  I  think  that  is  the  case  in  our 
own  city. 

After  giving  the  subject  of  the  High  school  attendance 
careful  study  for  a  number  of  years,  I  have  concluded 
that  its  growth  has  been  retarded  by  the  following  causes  : 

First,  by  the  strong  competition  of  private  and  paro- 
chial schools.  A  comparatively  small  but  influential  class 
in  the  city  have  never  given  their  patronage  to  the  public 
schools,  but  have  always  sent  their  children  to  private 
schools ;  another  large  class  do  not  send  their  children  to 
the  public  schools  on  religious  grounds. 

Second,  by  the  commercial  or  utilitarian  spirit  which 
has  always  had  a  strong  hold  upon  a  large  class  of  our 
citizens,  who,  for  this  reason,  have  failed  to  estimate  at 
its  true  worth  the  value  of  a  broad  academical  education. 
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^ya. 

GlrlH. 

Total. 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

6 

6 

1 

7 

5 

3 

8 

Intention  of  present  pupils  concerning  advanced  courses. 
Classical  course,  (to  enter  college  with  Greek)  : 


Senior  class, 
Sub-Senior  class, 
Junior  class, 
Sul>-.Tuiiior  class, 


To  enter  college  without  Greek  : 


Senior  class, 
Sub-Seuior  class, 
Juni(a*  class, 
Sulv-Junior  class, 


16 


23 


BOVH. 

Uirla. 

Total 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

8 

4 

0 

4 

12 


To  enter  Scientific,  Medical,  or  Law  school : 


Senior  class, 
Sul)-Senior  class. 
Junior  class, 
Sul)-Junior  class, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

\) 

0 

9 

3 

0 

3 

15 


0 


15 


To  enter  the  Harrington  Training  school 


Senior  class, 
Sul)-Senior  class, 
Junior  class, 
Sub-Junior  class. 


To  enter  a  State  Normal  school : 

Senior  class, 
SulvSenior  class, 
Junior  class, 
SulwTunior  class. 


Boys. 

GirlH. 

Total 

0 

13 

13 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

0 


59 


59 


Boys. 

Girl8. 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

8 


) 
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^*The  socialism  of  wealth,  the  equalization  of  material 
conditions,  is  at  present  an  idle  dream,  a  contradictory 
conception ;  toward  which  society  can  take,  no  doubt,  a 
few  faltering  steps,  hut  which  no  mechanical  invention  or 
constitutional  device  can  hope  to  realize  in  our  day.  The 
socialism  of  the  intellect,  the  offering  to  all  of  the  true 
riches  of  an  enlightened  mind  and  a  heart  that  is  trained 
to  love  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good;  this  is  a 
possibility  for  the  children  of  every  workingman ;  and  the 
public  school  is  the  channel  through  which  this  common 
fund  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  wealth  is  freely  distrib- 
uted alike  to  rich  and  poor. 

'*Here  native  and  foreign  bom  should  meet  to  learn  the 
common  language  and  to  cherish  the  common  history  and 
traditions  of  our  country ;  here  the  son  of  the  rich  man 
should  learn  to  respect  the  dignity  of  manual  labor,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  poor  man  should  learn  how  to  adorn 
and  beautify  her  future  humble  home.  Here  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men  should  meet  together  and  form 
those  bonds  of  fellowship,  ties  of  sympathy,  and  com- 
munity of  interest  and  identity  of  aim,  which  will  render 
them  superior  to  all  the  divisive  forces  of  sectarian  re- 
ligion, or  partisan  politics,  or  industrial  antagonisms ;  and 
make  them  all  contented  adherents,  strong  suppoi*ters, 
firm  defenders  of  that  social  order  which  must  rest  upon 
the  intelligence,  the  sympathy,  the  fellowship,  the  unity 
of  its  constituent  members." 

Believing  most  sincerely  in  these  sentiments  of  Presi- 
dent Hyde,  I  plead  for  a  better  patronage  of  the  High 
school.  I  urge  also  upon  parents  who  have  children  in  it 
to  try  to  visit  it  often ;  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
its  aims  and  its  work ;  to  encourage  their  children  to  do 
their  whole  duty  and  not  withdraw  them  when  slight  fric- 
tion occurs,  or  for  any  other  insufficient  cause. 

A  better  knowledge  of  the  school  by  the  parents  of  the 
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Graduates  of  1896  pursuing  advanced  couraes : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

College, 

4 

3 

7 

Harrington  Training  school  (entered 

• 

January,  1897), 

13 

13 

Institute  of  Technology  (1  boy  P.  G. 

3  weeks), 

2 

2 

Kindergarten, 

.  1 

1 

Post  Grad.  High  school,  (1  boy  in 

Tech.  9  ent.  H.  T.  S.,  Jan.,  '97,) 

3 

13 

16 

9 

30 

39 

Que  l)oy  and  nine  girls  counted  twice. 

Post  graduates  in  the  High  school  during   1896,  now 
pursuing  advanced  courses : 

Boys.             Girls.  Total. 

College,                                                                                 3  3 

Normal,                                                                                 1  1 

Harrington  Training  school,                                               1  1 

6  5 

Pupils  entering  the  High  school  in  September,  1896 : 

From  New  Bedford  Public  schools, 
From  other  schools, 

47                 91  13S 


Post  gi-aduates  in  the  High  school  in  189(5 : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

45 

82 

127 

2 

9 

11 

From  January  to  June. 

From  September  to  December, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

0 

m 
1 

7 

3 

15 

18 

22  25 


Taking  the  ComniercittI  course  in  the  Hiojh  school : 

Post  graduates, 

Juniors, 

Sub-Juniors, 

35  5()  85 


a     «/«-KX^     J 

LABm^*-*     iijv/a«%^« 

'■  • 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Total 

0 

4 

4 

8 

13 

21 

27 

33 

60 
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Boys. 

GirlH. 

Total. 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

6 

1 

7 

5 

3 

8 

Intention  of  present  pupils  concerning  advanced  courses. 
Classical  course,  (to  enter  college  with  Greek)  : 


Senior  class, 
Sub-Senior  class, 
Junior  class, 
Sub-«Tunior  class. 


To  enter  college  without  Greek : 


Senior  class, 
Sub-Senior  class, 
Junior  class, 
Sub-Junior  class, 


16 


23 


RoyH. 
3 

Glrl0. 
0 

Toti 
3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

8 

4 

0 

.4 

12 


17 


To  enter  Scientific,  Medical,  or  Law  school : 


Senior  class, 
Sub-Senior  class. 
Junior  class, 
Sub-Junior  class. 


-Boys. 

.  Girls. 

Total 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

U 

0 

9 

3 

0 

3 

15 


0 


15 


To  enter  the  Harrington  Training  school : 


Senior  class, 
Sulv-Senior  class, 
Junior  class, 
Sub^unior  class. 


To  enter  a  State  Nonnal  school 

Senior  class, 
Sut)-Senior  class. 
Junior  class, 
Sul)-Junior  class, 


Boy8. 

GirlH. 

Total 

0 

13 

13 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

26 

0 


59 


59 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

0     • 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

8 
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To  enter  other  advanced  schools : 


SeDior  class, 
Sub-Senior  class, 
Junior  class, 
Sub-JuDior  class, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

0 

2 

2 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

3  11  14 


Per  cent,  of  promotions  the  pa.st  year  by  classes  : 

Senior,  100 

Sub-Senior,  100 

Junior,  91 .07 

Sub-Junior,  85.5 
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French  (2d  year  In  place  of 

or                                Science) 
German  (in  place  of  Science) 

•pe  Writing. 

be  Bxpectwl  to 
Uke  18  or  Sb  rerlUHoni  per  w«jk. 

r  Manual  Training, 
other  than  school  hours, 

i  including  clay  modeling  and 

[  wood  carving. 
Domestic  Economy. 
Music. 

Composition  and  Literature.           i     Freuch  (3d  year) 

{Commercial,  short  forms  and        i    German  (2d  year) 
drills  In  rapid  addition  and                    or 
computation.                                   1    Phvslne  (If  previous  Science  has 
1         or                              been  taken) 
1     Stenography  and  Type  Writing. 
(■Review,  and  Including                      1     Notb;  K.ch  pupil  will  heexpeciwl  to 
\  penmanship  and  business                        "ke  19  rodtnifoi..  per  «eek. 
i  forms.                                             :  ( Manual  Traiulne. 
■.  j                                    hours. 
Mechanical,  or  ornament  and        ;  |                                leling  and 
appeai-ance.                                !  [ 

Composition  and  Literature. 

rk  in  Botany 

oniameut  and 
appearance. 

»«"         c      «      c 

* 

-        " 

S2-       -    2    2 

s 

2                 2        2 

English. 

Geometry. 

English  History. 
t  V.  S.  HUtory 
J         and 

Science. 
Drawing. 

1  a 

1" 

Arithmetic. 

f  Bookkeeping 

}         and 

(  Commercial  Law. 

Drawing. 
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THE     HARRINGTON    NORMAL    AND    TRAININCl 

SCHOOL. 

The  report  of  this  school,  which  is  subjoined,  gives  the 
changes  that  have  recently  occurred  in  it ;  outlines  very 
clearly  its  organization  and  aims;  and  makes  certain 
recommendations  regarding  its  future,  which  I  endorse 
for  the  considei*ation  of  the  Committee.  The  report  is  so 
very  complete  that  very  little  seems  to  be  required  from 
me  to  supplement  it. 

The  school  is  a  powerful  factor  in  improving  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  city ;  it  is  worthy  the  liberal  support 
which  the  School  Board  has  always  given  it.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  its  graduates  are  successful  teachers ;  they  are 
loyal,  enthusiastic  and  skillful ;  where  anj'^one  of  them 
has  not  answered  expectations,  the  fault  is  individual  and 
cannot  be  charged  to  the  Training  school. 

The  school  has  suffered  a  loss  in  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Anna  W.  Bi*aley,  the  Vice-Principal,  who  went  to  Fall 
River  to  assume  the  principalship  of  the  Training  school 
there.  Miss  Braley  has  been  the  vice-principal  of  the 
school  since  its  organization.  Her  energy,  enthusiasm, 
teaching  power,  scholarship  and  strong  executive  ability 
made  her  an  invaluable  associate  of  the  principal.  She 
had  declined  several  flattering  offers  to  go  elsewhere  dur- 
ing her  connection  with  the  school,  and  her  services  were 
retained  here  for  several  years  past  only  by  increase  of 
salary  and  other  influences.  She  may  be  assured  of  our 
hearty  wishes  for  her  success  in  her  new  field  of  labor. 

The  Board  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Trask  as  Miss  Braley's  successor.  Miss 
Trask  has  had  long  and  successful  experience  in  city 
Training. school  and  in  State  Normal  school  work.  For 
several  years  prior  to  coming  here  she  had  been  a  critic 
teacher  in  the  Framingham  State  Normal    school.     Her 
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services  from  the  beginning  have  been  most  acceptable, 
and  will  without  question  assist  in  maintaining  the  high 
character  which  the  school  has  always  enjoyed. 

The  work  of  the  school  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
it  was  located  in  a  building  constructed  primarily  for  a 
Training  school.  The  present  building  contains  no  nor- 
mal class  rooms ;  no  room  which  can  be  utilized  for  a 
library;  the  class  rooms  are  not  adapted  to  practice 
classes;  its  hall  is  not  a  suitable  one,  and  in  many  other 
ways  it  does  not  meet  modern  ideas  of  a  Training  school 
building.  I  recommend  that  the  new  school  house  which 
is  contemplated  for  that  section  of  the  city  be  built  for  a 
Training  school,  and  the  present  building  be  used  for  a 
regular  Primary  school. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Hatch, 

Super! utendent  of  Schools. 
Dear  Sir: — 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  present  the  following 
re]>ort  of  the  work  of  the  Harrington  Nonnal  and  Training  school. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  In  the  history  of  the  scliool. 
The  leave  of  absence  granted  the  principal,  the  election  of  a  nonnal 
assistant,  the  withdrawal  of  two  of  the  regular  teachers  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  other  schools  of  the  city,  the  resignation  of  the  vice-principal 
and  the  election  of  her  successor  have  made  many  changes.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  tireless  activity  and  efficiency  of  the 
vice-principal,  Miss  Braley,  who  conducted  the  school  in  the  absence 
of  the  principal.  In  the  summer,  she  resigned  this  position  to  take 
charge  of  the  Training  school  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  Miss  Braley  en- 
tered the  Harrington  school  soon  after  its  establishment,  and  has  l)een 
closely  connected  with  its  development.  Her  removal  to  a  school  of 
equal  Importance  with  our  own  is  a  promotion  which  has  i)een  de- 
ferred for  several  j^e^irs  by  increasing  her  salary  when  such  positions 
were  offered  her,  that  our  city  might  retain  a  teacher  of  such  marked 
power. 

These  changes  have  opened  the  way  for  new  plans  of  conducting 
the  school.  ITie  training  course  has  already  been  lengthened  from  a 
year  and  a  half  to  two  years.  This  lengthening  of  the  course  and  the 
entrance  and  graduation  of  but  one  class  a  year  have  caused  some 
irregularity  this  year,  and  results  in  the  omission  of  the  semi-annual 
graduating  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  half  year.    After  next  June, 
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the  yearly  graduation  will  occur  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  December. 
In  the  past,  the  supervision  of  the  school  and  the  training  of  the 
normal  classes  had  been  divided  between  the  principal  and  the  vice- 
principal.  Under  the  new  plan  there  are  five  normal  instructors — 
principal,  vice-principal,  normal  assistant,  supervisor  of  drawing  and 
supervisor  of  music.  The  principal  has  the  entire  supervision  of  the 
school  and  teaches  psychology,  pedagogy  and  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic  and  history  in  the  normal  department.  The  vice-principal, 
Miss  Trask,  supervises  In  the  absence  of  the  principal,  and  teaches 
four  hours  a  day  In  the  normal  department.  The  subjects  assigned 
her  are  the  history  of  education,  the  school  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
and  methods  of  teaching  language,  literature,  reading,  physiology  and 
writing.  The  normal  assistant.  Miss  Wood,  teaches  methods  in  nature 
study  and  geography  In  the  normal  department  during  the  three  hours 
of  the  morning  session,  and  In  the  afternoon  supervises  the  nature 
work  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  city.  Miss  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Butter- 
fleld  each  give  one  hour  a  week  to  normal  teaching  In  drawing  and 
music. 

The  coiMfie  Includes  one  year  in  normal  work  and  one  year  of  prac- 
tice work.  The  practice  is  given  under  supervision  and  criticism,  and 
is  reinforced  by  at  least  one  hour  a  day  of  normal  work.  The  sub- 
jects studied  in  the  normal  department  are  psychology,  pedagogy,  in- 
cluding school  management,  history  of  education,  school  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  and  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, language,  literature,  nature  study.  Including  botany,  geology 
and  zoology,  reading,  physiology,  music,  drawing  and  writing.  The 
normal  work  Is  chiefly  professional,  though  some  academic  work  is 
needed  in  physical  geography  and  English,  and  much  academic  work 
Is  given  In  science  preparatory  to  nature  study. 

The  greater  part  of  the  normal  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  the  giving  of  teaching  exercises  by  the 
pupil-teachers,  (.^lasses  of  children  are  frequently  taught  by  the  in- 
structors in  the  presence  of  the  normal  students,  and  the  regular 
teachers  sometimes  give  Illustrative  lessons  with  their  classes.  When 
the  pupil-teachers  are  sufficiently  advanced,  they  teach  classes  of 
children  In  the  presence  of  the  Instructors  and  the  normal  students, 
the  lessons  being  thoroughly  discussed  after  the  children  are  dis- 
missed from  the  recitation.  During  the  lattc  r  part  of  this  first  or 
Junior  year,  the  pupil-teachers  assist  In  dlfterent  grades.  In  these 
ways  the  undergraduate  gains  no  little  experience  in  teaching,  and 
some  experience  In  discipline  before  she  takes  charge  of  a  room. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Junior  year,  however,  is  to  give  the  normal 
student  as  broad  a  professional  outlook  as  possible,  and  to  make  her 
acquainted  with  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  found  In  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  first  six  vears  of  school  and  the  theoretical  side  of 
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school  iiiansigefneDt.  During  her  Senior  year,  she  becomes  fainilinr 
with  the  practical  worlc  of  the  school-room,  the  raauagement  of  a 
class,  the  keeping  of  records,  adjustment  of  work  to  a  program,  and 
gives  attention  to  the  minutiic  of  school  keeping,  iler  work  in  this 
year  is  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  nature,  his  powers  and 
his  needs,  and  to  acquire  the  skill  in  teaching  that  comes  only  with 
practice.  No  attempt  Is  made  to  give  her  exi)erience  in  more  than 
one  grade,  though  if  she  proves  unsuccessful  in  a  grade  she  may  be 
transferred  to  one  w^here  her  chances  of  success  are  better,^^  if  slie 
shows  special  adaptation  for  any  grade,  she  may  be  changf^M  that 
grade.  This  work  in  the  school-rooms  covers  the  fli-st  slx^lars  of 
school,  the  three  hundred  and  flfty  children  being  accommodated  in 
eight  rooms.  Kegular  teachers  are  placed  in  four  of  the  rooa»,  the 
undergraduates  serving  as  assistants  and  sometimes  taking  the  room. 
In  the  other  four  rooms  the  Seniors  have  charge  of  the  rooms. 

The  school  has  been  hampered  with  the  withdrawal  of  so  many 
substitutes.  I  realize  that  every  eifort  has  been  made  to  secure  substi- 
tutes elsewhere ;  that  the  school  has  been  drawn  upon  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort, and  that  it  furnished  but  forty  per  cent,  of  the  substitutes  re- 
quired last  year,  yet  the  results  have  been  very  unfortunate.  On  the 
average,  nine  per  cent,  of  the  pupil-teachers  were  withdrawn  each 
day  to  substitute;  260j|  days  of  substituting  being  given  in  the  200 
days  of  the  school  year.  I  would  call  special  attention  to  this  matter, 
as  the  demands  upon  the  school  are  constantly  increasing,  it  having 
furnished  thirty-tive  per  cent,  more  substitutes  in  1806  than  in  1895, 
and  the  substituting  during  January  of  1897  calling  for  almost  ten  |>er 
cent,  of  the  pupil-teachers  daily. 

Some  of  the  time,  so  many  of  the  teachers  were  substituting  that 
the  normal  work  wjis  suspended,  and  occasionally  the  prhK'i))al  and 
vice-principal  were  obliged  to  take  charge  of  rooms.  It  is  Intended 
to  distribute  the  substituting  among  the  different  pupil-teachers  as  far 
as  the  needs  of  the  school  will  allow,  but  when  the  demands  arc  great 
It  sometimes  happens  that  one  pupil-teacher  will  lose  more  time  than 
others  by  being  sent  out  to  substitute.  A  pupil-teacher  this  last  year  lost 
one  hundred  sixty  hours  of  normal  recitation  from  this  cause.  When 
two  pupil  teachers  are  placed  in  one  room,  each  taking  charge  of  the 
chiss  while  the  other  is  having  normal  recitation,  the  loss  of  normal 
work  to  the  one  who  goes  out  substituting  means  a  corresponding  loss 
to  her  companion  teacher,  who  must  omit  her  recitation  to  remain  in 
charge  of  the  room.  A  part  of  this  normal  work  lost  hist  year  was 
made  up  in  recitations  after  school  with  the  ])rlncipal  and  vlce-prln- 
clpal,  these  instructors  willingly  prolonging  their  day  for  the  good  of 
the  pupil-teachers,  but  still  much  of  it  remains  to  be  added  to  the  work 
of  the  coming  year. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  this  substituting  Is  wholly 
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an  evil.  On  the  contrary,  a  moderate  amount  of  It  is  of  advantage  to 
the  pupil-teacher.  It  throws  her  upon  her  own  resources,  tests  her 
strength,  and  shows  her  the  need  of  the  training  she  is  receiving,  and 
its  value.  If  no  pupil-teacher  were  called  upon  to  substitute  more 
than  one  week  at  a  time,  the  disadvantages  would  hardly  outweigh 
the  advantages  that  would  come  from  this  test  of  her  teaching  power. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  standard  demanded  for  admission  to  the 
school  and  of  the  thorough  preparation  given  in  the  noimal  work  of 
the  Junior  year,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  give  satisfactory  work 
in  the  Senior  year,  and  are  graduated  without  a  question.  Yet  it  is 
sometimes  found  that  a  teacher  who  stood  high  in  her  entrance  exam- 
ination, who  has  completed  successfully  the  theoretical  work  in  her 
study  of  methods,  fails  signally  when  she  comes  to  deal  with  the  chil- 
dren. With  such  the  making  of  a  teacher  may  be  a  process  of  growth, 
of  development,  and  she  is  given  every  opportunity  to  prove  that  she 
has  this  capacity  for  growth.  If  after  repeated  effort  she  shows  no 
gain,  she  is  advised  to  seek  some  other  occupation.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  she  shows  increasing  power,  though  gained  slowly,  she  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  next  class  on  probation,  and  is  encoui*aged  to 
make  every  effort  to  secure  greater  skill.  Frequently  growth  comes 
with  the  practice  and  in  time  she  reaches  success. 

Again,  a  pupil-teacher  may  fail  to  reach  a  high  standard  in  theoret- 
ical work,  but  may  show  aptness  in  the  management  of  children. 
Should  her  failure  in  her  Junior  year  be  coupled  with  any  such  indica- 
tions of  strength,  she  too  is  promoted  on  probation,  and,  if  she  shows 
growth  along  the  lines  where  she  is  lacking  and  is  successful  other- 
wise, is  graduated.  With  every  graduate  there  is  presented  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Training  School  Committee,  a  state- 
ment of  her  standing,  including  methods  of  teaching,  discipline,  schol- 
arship, and  the  grade  for  which  she  is  recommended.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  urgent  need  of  teachers  sometimes  compels  the 
committee  to  place  a  graduate  in  a  position  for  which  her  work  at  the 
Training  school  has  proved  her  to  be  unfit,  but  as  a  rule  this  state- 
ment of  a  teacher's  ability  has  influence  in  her  appointment  to  a  posi- 
tion. I  feel  sure  that  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  stated  in  these 
recommendations  would  be  helpful  to  the  principals  of  the  schools 
where  these  teachers  are  assigned,  particularly  when  the  teacher  is 
weak  on  any  point. 

One  year  of  practice  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  full  development  to  a  teacher's  power,  and  we  expect 
our  graduates  to  show  growth,  marked  growth,  for  several  j^ears  after 
leaving  the  school.  That  such  growth  Is  attained  is  seen  in  the  grad- 
uates who  have  been  retained  at  the  Harrington  school,  some  of  them 
having  reached  a  high  degree  of  success  of  which  their  undergraduate 
work  gave  little  promise.    But  sometimes  the  teacher  retrogrades  in- 
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stead  of  improving  after  graduation.  In  one  marked  case  that  came 
under  my  observation,  the  graduate*8  discipline  was  such  that  had  it 
occurred  while  she  was  at  the  Training  school  her  fitness  to  gi  aduate 
would  have  been  seriously  questioned,  and  failure  to  improve  would 
have  disqualified  her  for  graduation. 

This  retrogression  after  graduation  arises  from  two  causes,  the  chief 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  teacher  herself,  llie  second  cause  is 
found  in  the  increased  responsibility  that  comes  with  the  new  posi- 
tion. The  Training  school  cannot  give  the  teacher  experience  in 
meeting  these  larger  responsibilities ;  it  can  only  prepare  her  for  them. 
The  school  must  not  be  considered  a  ^^teacher  factory/^  turning  out  a 
finished  product  warranted  to  know  everything.  The  material  here 
with  which  the  apprentice  works  is  too  valuable  to  permit  of  great 
freedom  in  working  with  it.  The  good  of  the  children  demands  that  the 
comparatively  inexperienced  teacher  shall  not  exercise  too  great 
power,  and  the  larger  number  of  such  teachers  makes  it  desirable  for 
the  principal  to  keep  more  power  in  her  own  hands  than  would  be 
necessary  if  there  wei*e  but  one  such  young  teacher  in  the  school. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  course  the  pupil-teacher  is 
thrown  more  and  more  upon  her  own  resources,  that  she  may  receive 
training  in  this  line,  and  some  responsibility  devolves  upon  her  for 
both  teaching  and  discipline.  When  two  teachers  are  assigned  to  one 
room,  each  has  entire  charge  of  the  teaching  and  discipline  while  the 
other  is  having  normal  work,  and  each  is  held  responsible  for  the 
teaching  of  certain  subjects. 

When  the  graduate  is  placed  in  a  school  where  the  principal  has 
charge  .of  a  room,  the  help  that  can  be  given  by  a  supervising  prin- 
cipal is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  young  teacher  is  for  the  first  time 
thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources.  Neither  school  can  be  held 
responsible  for  these  conditions,  and  the  graduate  nmst  recognize 
them  and  strengthen  herself  accordingly.  This  is  the  time  to  test  the 
value  of  her  training  and  to  test  also  her  integrity  of  pur|)ose.  She 
misses  several  incentives, — the  close  supervision  that  held  her  to  her 
work,  the  spur  of  criticism  from  classmates  and  instructors,  the 
demand  which  called  for  good  work  to  insure  her  graduation  from  the 
Training  school ;  and  she  misses  also  the  advice  and  help  concerning 
methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  that  could  so  readily  l>e  obtained 
from  principal  and  normal  instructors.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  teacher,  having  secured  her  diploma,  takes  advantage  of  the  free- 
dom gained  by  the  removal  of  these  restraints,  or  if  she  does  not  con- 
sciously take  advantage  in  this  way  she  unconsciously  relaxes  her 
efforts,  and  her  work  suffers  accordingly. 

In  some  cities,  the  principal  of  the  Training  school  Is  required  to 
visit  the  school-rooms  of  the  graduates  for  several  months  after  grad- 
uation, that  she  may  observe  the  effects  of  her  training,  and  also  give 
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to  the  teacher  a  little  of  the  help  which  she  has  been  receiving  at  the 
Training  school.  That  a  large  majority  of  the  graduates  in  our  city 
have  prospered  without  this  help  shows  that  such  visits  are  not  needed 
here.  But  the  training  given  might  be  made  more  effective  if  the  in- 
structors were  more  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  schools  of  the 
city,  particularly  of  the  primary  grades.  An  occasional  half  day 
spent  by  the  principal  in  visiting  these  schools  would  make  but  little 
addition  to  the  duties  of  the  principal,  and  would  furnish  the  desired 
knowledge. 

The  efficiency  of  a  Normal  and  Training  school  as  a  preparation  for 
teaching  must  be  tested  by  the  success  of  its  graduates.  Since  so 
many  of  our  graduates  tiud  a  place  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  ample 
opportunity  Is  afforded  for  this  test.  Of  the  fift^jen  principals  of  the 
primary  and  country  schools,  four  are  graduates  of  the  Training 
school ;  and  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-five  assistants  below  the  High 
school,  fifty-four  are  graduates  of  the  Training  school.  To  say  that 
as  a  body  they  are  not  doing  good  work  would  be  to  condemn  much 
of  the  teaching  In  our  schools.  On  the  contrary,  1  feel  that  we  may 
point  with  pride  to  the  strong  force  we  have  contributed  to  help  sup- 
ply the  city's  demand  for  good  teachers. 

In  connection  with  the  few  of  our  graduates  who  have  not  realised 
our  expectations,  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  while  each  graduate 
takes  with  her  the  wann  personal  Interest  of  her  Instructors  and  earn- 
est hopes  of  her  success,  the  Training  school  would  be  strengthened 
and  the  purpose  of  Its  establishment  better  fulfilled  If,  after  one  year 
from  graduation  she  did  not  meet  the  ex|>ectatlons  of  the  Training 
school  and  the  demands  of  the  School  Committee,  the  graduate  should 
be  dropped  from  the  corps  of  teachers. 

The  teaching  force  would  be  further  strengthened  by  the  insertion 
of  an  age  (luallflcation  In  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Train- 
ing school,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  no  candidate  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  pupil-teacher  of  maturer  years  brings  a  ripeness  of  mind,  a  breadth 
of  view  and  a  dignity  of  bearing  which  are  strong  factors  for  suetHJSs. 
Hie  lack  of  these  qualities  has  severely  hampered  some  of  the  young- 
est of  those  pursuing  the  course  at  the  school. 

Without  doubt  the  regular  teachers  assigned  to  the  school  ai*e  a 
source  of  much  strength  to  the  normal  department  as  well  as  to  the 
school.  We  rarely  find  among  the  pupil-teachers  one  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  school-room  except  that  gained  as  a  pupil  in  it. 
They  come  to  the  work  fresh  from  their  studies  at  the  High  school, 
with  no  conception  of  what  nia\-  be  demanded  of  the  children,  with 
no  ideal  to  guide  their  eflorts,  and  no  standard  by  which  to  recognize 
their  success  or  lack  of  it.  A  young  teacher  can  learn  more  of  the 
technique  of  the  school-room  in  one  week  in  a  well  conducted  school 
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than  she  can  iu  a  month  in  the  normal  class.  The  normal  work  is 
necessary ;  from  it  she  learns  much  that  could  not  be  gained  in  the 
school-room,  but  the  living  illustration  before  her  vitalizes  the  normal 
instruction. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  position  of  a  regular  teacher  in  this 
school  is  an  important  one.  A  teacher  who  is  not  prompt  and  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  not  loyal  to  the  principles 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  inculcate  and  illustrate,  not  obedi- 
ent  to  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  and  principal,  does 
much  to  undermine  the  strength  of  the  school  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
training  given.  But  this  is  not  enough — she  must  be  able  to  control 
efficiently  and  wisely,  to  use  good  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  exert 
a  helpful  influence  upon  the  teachers  with  whom  she  comes  in  con- 
tact. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  almost  without  exception  the  reg- 
ular teachers  who  have  been  employed  here  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  have  been  animated  by  a  spirit  of  utmost  loyalty  to  the  school 
and  the  wishes  of  the  principals,  and  that  some  of  them  have  shown 
to  a  marked  degree  many  of  the  qualiflcations  which  are  demanded  in 
the  "model  teacher."  We  do  not  recognize  our  regular  teachers  as 
model  teachers,  nor,  with  their  present  salary,  should  model  work  be 
demanded  of  them ;  but  when  such  a  teacher  has  once  been  placed  at 
the  school,  it  would  seem  a  mistake  to  remove  her  from  so  important 
a  position  to  supply  the  lesser  needs  of  some  other  school  in  the  city, 
or  to  allow  another  city  to  secure  her  services  b}'  the  offer  of  a  justly 
earned  larger  salary. 

Whenever  a  new  Training  school  is  established  the  important  ques- 
tion arises,  "What  will  be  the  eftect  upon  the  children?*'  After  seven 
and  one-half  years  of  such  work,  we  may  well  look  for  the  results 
which  will  answer  this  question.  To  put  this  matter  to  a  test,  I  asked 
the  principal  of  the  grammar  school  to  which  our  children  are  pro- 
moted, "How  do  the  children  promoted  from  this  school  compare,  as 
a  class,  with  the  children  trained  in  the  other  schools?"  The  prompt 
answer  was,  "As  a  class,  they  stand  well,  decidedly  so."  Again, 
the  question  of  moral  training  received  by  the.  children  is  frequently 
presented,  the  idea  being  held  that  the  discipline  in  a  Training  school 
must  necessarily  be  weak.  As  the  discipline  of  a  school  like  this 
rests  chiefly  with  the  principal,  the  School  Committee  can  control 
that  matter  by  securing  for  the  position  one  who  has  the  ability  to 
control  under  these  peculiar  and  difficult  conditions. 

The  change  in  the  name  of  the  school  to  Normal  and  Training 
behoof  calls  attention  to  the  normal  work  attempted  here.  While  we 
are  sorry  to  part  with  the  less  pretentious  but  misleading  name,  lYain- 
ing  school,  we  recognize  the  fltness  of  the  new  name.  It  still  lacks 
one  important  word,  "city,"  which  would  define  our  i>osition  and  pre- 
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vent  the  inisundcrstaiidiDg  that  may  arise  from  the  unqualified  use  of 
the  word  Normal.  Ours  is  a  City  Normal  school ;  we  do  not  attempt 
to  compete  with  the  well  equipped  State  Normal  school.  If  such 
were  our  aim,  it  could  not  be  i-eached  under  our  present  plan.  In- 
stead, we  aim  to  give  our  students  some  of  the  normal  instructions 
received  at  these  schools,  and  much  of  the  training  which  the  Normal 
schools  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  have  failed  to  give,  ex- 
cept by  inducing  the  graduate  to  prolong  her  course.  Experience  has 
proved  that  both  these  factors  are  I'equired  for  the  successful  prepara- 
tion of  a  teacher,  and  the  urgent  need  which  schools  like  ours  supply 
is  for  us  sufficient  excuse  for  being. 

While  normal  work  is  given  in  most  of  the  large  Training  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  still  in  others  equally  large  and  in  almost  all  small 
Training  schools,  both  within  our  State  and  beyond  its  borders,  the 
name  Training  school  means  simply  a  practice  school.  In  these 
schools  the  normal  work  is  demanded  before  the  student  enters  the 
school  or  is  omitted  entirely.  The  name  City  Normal  and  Training 
school  applied  to  those  schools  which  give  both  noi-mal  instruction 
and  training,  would  prevent  the  misconception  which  is  frequently 
found  concerning  the  work  of  the  schools  called  Training  schools. 

In  what  ways  is  our  school  entitled  to  assume  the  name  of  Normal 
with  that  of  Training  school?  What  does  it  lack  to  give  it  dignity  as 
a  Normal  school  in  the  eyes  of  the  profession?  These  questions  meet 
us  when  considering  the  change  of  name.  The  time  given  to  this 
work  surely  entitles  it  to  the  name.  The  student  at  the  Normal 
school  si^ends  eighteen  and  three-quarter  hours  a  week  in  recitation, 
including  laboratory  work,  manual  training  and  some  observation. 
The  student  here  spends  twenty-two  hours  a  week  in  Normal  recita- 
tion. In  the  two  years  of  her  course  at  the  State  Normal  the  student 
gives  not  quite  fifteen  hundred  hours  to  recitation ;  in  the  two  years 
here  tjie  student  will  give  nearly  one  thousand  hours  to  normal  reci- 
tation. When  we  consider  the  comparatively  small  number  of  stu- 
dents here,  thus  giving  each  a  greater  opportunity  for  teaching  exer- 
cises and  criticism,  and  the  fact  that  for  one  year  some  of  this  normal 
work  is  given  while,  the  teacher  has  several  hours  daily  in  the  school- 
room, making  the  normal  work  doubly  effective,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
enough  time  is  given  to  make  this  a  recognized  feature  of  our  work. 

ITie  quality  of  the  normal  instruction  in  a  city  Training  school  may 
well  be  investigated.  By  its  policy  of  liberal  salaries.  New  Bedford 
should  be  able  to  secure  good  work  in  these  lines.  The  fact  that  ever 
since  its  establishment  the  instructors  of  this  school  have  been  repeat- 
edly invited  to  enter  the  normal  schools,  and  that  the  salaries  have 
frequently  been  increased  to  retain  them  here,  may  be  sufficient  com- 
ment upon  the  quality  of  the  work. 

The  equipment  in  the  way  of  reference  books  and  apparatus  de- 
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maoded  for  broad  normal  training,  should  be  considered  when  such 
school  is  established.  In  the  past  we  have  been  hampered  by  the 
attempt  to  keep  the  expenses  of  this  school  nearly  on  a  par  with 
the  other  schools  of  the  city.  The  injustice  of  this  has  become  ap- 
parent. The  mere  expense  of  the  working  supplies  for  the  twenty- 
seven  pupil-teachers  is  a  burden  that  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
regular  school  in  the  allotment  of  supplies.  If  the  supplies  for  the 
children  were  given  under  the  name  of  the  Harrington  school,  and 
the  supplies  and  books  for  the  normal  depaitment  were  issued  under 
that  name,  neither  department  would  suffer  on  account  of  the  needs 
or  demands  of  the  other. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  good  equipment 
for  this  normal  depaitment.  One  of  our  ablest  critics,  himself  a  man 
thoroughly  converaant  with  Normal  schools,  assures  us  that  this  is 
the  only  lack  which  would  prevent  our  taking  a  creditable  position  as 
a  Citv  Normal  school.  As  the  School  (Committee  have  always  been 
quick  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  school  and  prompt  in  appropri- 
ating whatever  seemed  a  judicious  expenditure  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  them,  I  feel  sure  the)'  will  not  allow  the  work  to  be  hindered  by 
lack  of  equipment.  The  increase  of  meml)er8hip  in  the  normal  classes 
and  the  lengthening  and  broadening  of  the  nonnal  course  bring  de- 
mands that  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  being  planted  in  a  city  like  ours.  With 
its  large  public  library,  fast  appreciating  the  needs  of  the  schools ; 
with  the  admirable  library  at  Faii*haven  open  to  our  students,  and 
with  the  carefully  selected  pedagogical  library  at  the  Superintendent's 
office,  many  expensive  works  of  reference  are  not  needed.  The  sul}- 
committee  of  the  High  and  Grammar  schools  have  always  granted  the 
loan  of  apparatus  not  possessed  by  us,  and  our  own  pedagogical  li- 
brary and  collections  are  growing.  Since  so  many  of  the  schools  of 
the  city  will  be  directly  benefited  through  the  good  gained  by  their 
teachers  in  preparation  here,  and  since  a  school  of  this  kind  is  ever  a 
centre  from  which  radiates  an  influence  always  measured  by  its  ex- 
cellence, the  claims  of  the  school  upon  the  city's  treasury  are  ap- 
parent. 

City  Normal  schools  and  Training  schools  have  been  accused  of 
supplanting  the  State  Normal  schools.  Again  we  repeat,  that  this 
school  can  in  no  way  be  considered  a  rival  of  the  State  Normal  school. 
We  do  claim  to  do  good  normal  work  along  the  lines  we  attempt. 
"ITie  good  is  ever  the  enemy  of  the  Ijest,"  yet  since  this  l)est  fails  to 
reach  many  who  would  enter  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  are,  in 
our  own  place  in  the  polity  of  preparation,  not  a  rival,  not  a  substi- 
tute, but  a  supplement  to  this  **best." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPHINE  B.  STUART,  Principal. 
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THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  enrollment  in  the  evening  schools  has  been  some- 
what smaller  than  for  the  previous  year,  but  the  average 
attendance  has  been  better. 

These  schools  run  very  snioothly.  The  order  in  them 
is  uniformly  good.  The  teaching  is  also  much  l>ett«r 
than  in  similar  schools  in  many  other  cities,  for  only 
teachers  of  experience  or  training,  or  those  possessing 
both  are  employed  in  our  evening  schools. 

The  largest  proportion  of  those  who  attend  the  evening 
elementary  schools  are  illiterates ;  or  if  they  c-an  read  and 
write  in  some  language,  cannot' do  so  in  English.  Many 
when  they  enter  can  scarcely  understand  a  word  of  spoken 
English.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  persons  la- 
bor hard  throughout  the  day,  and  after  getting  home  from 
their  work  perhaps  have  to  walk  some  distance  to  their 
school,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  acquiring  knowledge 
under  difficulties ;  since  also  they  get  but  forty  nights  of 
schooling  in  the  year,  if  they  attend  every  night  that  the 
schools  are  in  session  their  progress  must  necessarily  l>e 
slow  for  this  reason  alone. 

There  is  another  considerable  class  who  attend  the 
evening  schools  who  deserve  nmch  credit.  It  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  wish  to  add  something  to  their  small 
stock  of  accjuired  knowledge,  especially  in  mathematics. 
The  illiterates  are  compelled  to  attend  ;  these  others  attend 
voluntarily,  and  their  desire  for  self-improvement  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  way. 

An  Evening  High  school  ought  to  be  organized  in  our 
city,  wherein  a  course  of  study  similar  to  the  "Commercial 
Course"  of  the  day  schools  should  be  offered.  There  are 
a  great  many  young  men  and  women  in  the  city  who  have 
been  forced  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  their  grammar 
school  course  or  when  they  had  almost  completed  it,  who 
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would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  course.  Hav- 
ing had  some  experience  with  the  practical  affairs  of  life, 
they  realize,  as  they  did  not  before,  their  deficiencies,  and 
wish  to  remedy  them.  A  little  more  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics or  of  their  own  language,  or  how  to  keep  simple 
bookkeeping  accounts  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them 
in  their  daily  affairs ;  perhaps  a  special  knowledge  of 
stenography  or  typewriting  is  what  they  need;  and  a 
course  in  history  and  civil  government  would  help  them 
to  act  more  intelligently  in  matters  of  citizenship.  If 
such  a  course  was  offered,  I  think  it  would  be  appreciated 
and  w^ould  do  much  good. 

The  Evening  Drawing  school  has  been  carried  on  as 
usual,  with  about  the  same  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance as  in  previous  years.  It  was  not  thought  expedient 
to  continue  the  course  in  machine  drawing,  because  of  the 
small ness  of  the  class  the  preceding  year.  But  the  Com- 
mittee indicated  its  willingness  to  continue  it,  provided  a 
class  of  ten  pupils  was  formed.  That  number  having  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  such  a  course,  it  was  opened. 
The  attendance  upon  it,  however,  has  been  disappointing 
as  usual,  and  does  not  seem  to  warrant  its  farther  mainte- 
nance. 

TEACHERS. 

The  character  of  any  system  of  schools  will  depend 
chiefly  on  the  teachers  in  those  schools.  Among  the  du- 
ties of  the  Suj^erintendent,  as  specified  in  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Board,  is  this  :  ''He  shall  make  it  an 
object  of  paramount  interest  to  procure  for  the  schools 
teachers  of  the  best  qualifications." 

Who  are  teachers  of  the  best  qualifications?  In  my 
judgment  they  are  those  who  are  first  of  all  refined  in 
manner  and  speech,  and  always  courteous  in  the  treatment 
of  their  pupils ;  who  are  also  well  educated ;  are  profes- 
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sionally  trained  for  their  duties  and  have  a  just  a[)precia- 
tion  of  their  noble  work. 

Are  such  teachers  abundant?  Are  these  qualifications 
too  much  to  expect  in  teachers  ?  My  reply  to  the  first 
question  is  that  they  are  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking  and 
not  always  for  the  seeking.  There  are  many  teachers 
who  possess  most  or  all  of  these  qualifications ;  but  there 
are  far  too  many  who  are  wanting  in  the  essential  ones. 

To  the  second  question  I  would  reply  that  they  are  all 
necessary  to  the  full  success  of  every  teacher;  when  one 
of  them  is  missing  the  pupils  suffer.  But  of  them  all,  re- 
finement and  culture  are  most  to  be  desired ;  the  silent 
and  active  influences  of  these  factors  are  more  potent  for 
good  than  anything  else,  and  when  possessed  by  the 
teacher  their  power  is  reflected  in  the  manner  of  the  whole 
school. 

I  fear  at  times  that  technical  training  is  being  given 
undue  importance  in  these  days.  Wef  hear  much  about 
methods.  A  good  method  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who 
is  not  skillful  or  is  without  enthusiasm,  is  of  little 
woilh.  I  would  not  disparage  good  methods  in  teaching, 
but  I  would  not  enthrone  them  as  supreme. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  keep  the  schools  supplied  with 
good  teachers.  TIm»  supply  is  far  below  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  elcilicntarv  schools.  The  Training  school  is 
doing  a  most  excellent  work  in  supplying  our  schools  with 
good  teachers  ;  but  it  does  not  furnish  enough. 

SuV)joined  is  a  list  cif  the  resignations  and  appointments 
of  teacliers  for  the  year.  But  one  regular  teacher  failed 
of  reelection.  One  or  two  others  taken  on  trial  were  per- 
mitted to  go  for  incompetency.  The  remainder  resigned, 
either  to  seek  more  renmnerativc  or  more  congenial  em- 
ployment ;  and  sevemi  to  enter  the  married  state. 

The  growth  of  the  schools  requires  the  employment  of 
a  number  of  extra  teachers  each  year  besides  those  who 
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»re  needed  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  resign.     The 

teaching  standard  here  is  high,  but  not  higher  than   it 

should  be.     It  makes  it  more  difficult,  however,   to  fill 

vacancies  with  the  kind  of  teachers  desired  than  if  it  was 

lower.     The  appointment  of  teachers  here  is  purely  on 

merit ;  and  if  poor  teachers  are  given  jwsitions  it  is  by 

Qiist^ke  and  not  from  patronage.     Sometimes  it  appears 

08  if  some  were  retained  after  their  usefulness  was  past, 

or  at  least  much  impaired,  and  they  probably  are;  but  it 

is  a  very  hard  thing  for  the  school  authorities  to  decide  at 

times  what  is  their  duty  in   such  cases.     If  a  teacher  is 

young  and  does  not  do  well,  the  course  of  action  is  clearer 

than  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  has  grown  old  in  the 

Service. 

The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  service  of  the 
oity  are  sincere  and  earnest,  well  qualified  for  their  work 
i^nd  skillful  in  teaching.  They  are  constantly  improving 
t^hemselves  professionally,  and  are  as  devoted  to  their  du- 
"fcies  as  it  is  reasonable  t<)  expect.  The  exceptions  are 
"therefore  are  all  the  more  conspicuous. 


^Villiam  K.  Norton, 
Byrd  A.  Peters, 
3K.  Emma  Slack, 
.\na8ta8ia  O'Keefe, 
S)U8ao  Gifibrd, 

Helen  Ring, 

Alice  C.  Munsey, 

Mary  L.  Rogers, 

Charlotte  M.  Murkland, 

Annie  L.  Murkland, 

Helen  G.  Malley, 

Ella  W.  Keene, 

Bertha  C.  Hathaway, 

Carrie  W.  Bliss, 

Sylvia  W.  Paulding,     . 

Kuth  E.  Wilde, 

M.  Evelyn  Ilolloway, 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  school. 
Commercial  Teacher,  High  school. 
Assistant  Fifth  Street  Grammar  school. 
Assistant  Middle  Street  Grammar  school. 
Assistant  Parker  Street  Grammar  school. 
Assistant  Parker  Street  Grammar  school. 
Principal  Thompson  Street  Grammar  school. 
Assistant  Thompson  Sti*eet  school. 
Assistant  lliompson  Street  school. 
Assistant  Thompson  Street  school. 
Assistant  Merrimac  Street  school. 
Assistant  Clark  Street  Primary  school. 
Assistant  T.  A.  Greene  Primary  school. 
Assistant  Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school. 
Assistant  Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school. 
Assistant  S.  A.  Howland  Primary  school. 
Assistant  Merrimac  Street  Primary  school. 
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Mary  E.  Trask, 
Carolyn  D.  Wood, 
Martha  D.  Shute, 
Mary  E.  Kinney, 
Harriet  S.  Phillips, 


Assistant  Principal  HaiTington  Train,  school. 
Assistant  Harrington  Training  school. 
Assistant  Clark  Street  Primary  school. 
Assistant  Clark  Street  Primary  school. 
Assistant  Sewing  Teacher. 


RESIGNATIONS  AND  DISMISSALS. 


Emma  B.  McCullough, 
Katharine  Commerford, 
Willetta  B.  Nickerson, 
Julia  F.  Coombs, 
Evangeline  Hathaway, 
Annie  L.  Brownell, 
Mary  E.  Kinney, 
Anna  H.  Doolittle, 
Caroline  O.  Pierce, 
Julia  A.  Hunt, 
Fannie  M.  Clark, 
Anna  W.  Braley, 
Sarah  A.  Winslow, 
Sarah  D.  Ottiwell, 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Principal 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 


Fifth  Street  Grammar  school. 
Middle  Street  Grammar  school. 
Middle  Street  Grammar  school. 
Parker  Street  Grammar  school. 
Thompson  Street  school. 
Thompson  Street  school. 
Clark  Street  Primary  school. 
Merrimac  Street  Primary  school. 
Acushnet  Avenue  Primary  school. 
I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school. 
Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school. 
Principal  Harrington  Train,  school. 
Acushnet  Avenue  Primarv  school. 
High  school. 


ABSENT  ON  LEAVE. 


Charles  K.  Allen, 
Mary  E.  Austin. 
Lottie  M.  Allen, 
Katharine  Commerford, 
Susan  H.  Lane, 
Helen  J.  Kirk, 
Carrie  L.  Chapman, 
Addie  West, 
Annie  S.  Homer, 
Sara  H.  Kelley, 


Elizabeth  D.  Hicks, 
Helen  G.  Malley, 
Kutb  E.  Wilde,* 
Ella  W.  Keene, 
Marv  C.  Barstow, 


High  school. 
High  school. 

Fifth  Street  Grammar  school. 
Middle  Street  Grammar  school. 
Parker  Street  Grammar  school. 
S.  A.  Howland  Primary  school. 
Clark  Street  Primary  school. 
Merrimac  Street  Primary  school. 
Cedar  Street  Primary  school. 
Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school. 

TRANSFERS. 

From  Harrington  Training  to  Middle  Street. 
From  Merrimac  Street  to  Thompson  Street. 
From  Clark  Street  to  S.  A.  Howland. 
From  Clark  Street  to  Merrimac  Street. 
From  Dartmouth  Street  to  Acushnet  Avenue. 


TEMPORARY  TEACHERS. 


Janet  Hunter, 


(  lara  J.  Schwartz, 


Alice  P.  Terrv. 
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STATISTICS  OF  PUPILrTEACHERS  HARRINGTON  TRAINING 

AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Pupil-teachers  enrolled  in  1896,  24 

Pupil-teachers  graduated  in  1896,  9 

Pupil-teachers  resigned  in  1896,         ;  2 

Pupil-teachers  in  Senior  class,  December,  1896,  6 

Pupil-teachers  in  Junior  class,  December,  1896,  7 

Days  substituting  by  pupil-teachers  in  1896,  280i 

Days  absent  for  other  causes,  122 

KINDERGARTENS. 

The  question  whether  Kindergartens  shall  or  shall  not 
become  an  organic  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
city  is  at  present  one  of  very  general  public  interest.  It 
seems  to  have  narrowed  itself  to  a  question  of  expediency 
rather  than  one  of  principle,  however.  The  Sghool  Board, 
after  careful  consideration,  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
them  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  start  three,— one- 
in  the  north,  one  in  the  south,  and  a  third  in  the  west  part 
of  the  city.  The  appropriation  was  refused  by  the  City 
Council  on  the  ground,  I  believe,  that  while  so  many  chil- 
dren of  school  age  were  not  able  to  be  accommodated  in 
the  present  school-buildings,  but  were  housed  in  unsuit- 
able quarters,  the  city  should  not  take  upon  itself  addi- 
tional burdens  in  the  educational  line. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  it  would  l:>e  unjust  to  under- 
take Kindergartens  until  the  city  was  prepared  to  offer 
such  instruction  to  all  children  whose  parents  may  desire 
it ;  that  to  establish  three  schools  when  many  more  are 
needed  would  be  class  legislation. 

There  is  much  cogency  in  both  these  arguments,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  insuperable  objections  or  should  be 
permitted  to  continually  delay  the  introduction  of  Kinder- 
garten instruction  in  our  schools  if  such  training  is  most 
desirable. 

The  city  surely  can  afford  to  furnish  adequate  school 
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facilities  for  all  of  its  children  of  school  age,  and  is  remiss 
in  not  doing  so.  I  believe  that  it  can  also  afford  to  adopt 
Kindergarten  training  as  a  part  of  its  school  system,  and 
at  once. 

It  may  \ye  asked  by  many  who  have  given  the  subject 
little  or  no  attention,  whv  this  sudden  demand  for  Kinder- 
gartens  and  what  is  their  claim?  Space  will  not  i>ermit 
me  to  answer  both  these  questions  fully,  but  I  will  do  so 
briefly.  In  answer  to  the  first,  I  would  say  that  while 
little  has  been  said  here  until  recently  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  Kindergai*tens,  their  claims  for  recogni- 
tion have  long  been  urged  by  many  prominent  educators 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country.  The  West  has  led  the 
East  in  their  introduction.  Over  twenty  years  ago  they 
l)ecame  a  part  of  the  St.  Louis  school  system  under  the 
administnition  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  now  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Thev  have  since  won 
their  way  to  adoption  in  the  public  schools  of  a  great 
many  cities  of  this  country,  and  private  Kindergartens 
are  very  numerous. 

Kindergartens  were  long  since  endorsed  by  the  great 
conventions  of  (xerman  teachers  after  an  exhaustive  studv 
of  their  results ;  and  bv  the  National  Teachers'  Associa-^ 
tion  of  America  in  1S73. 

Their  claims  for  recognition  are  set  forth  by  Friedreich. 
Froeln^l,  the  founder  of  the  system,  who  based  his  argu- 
ments on  half  a  century's  pi^actice  in  teaching  and  associa^ 
tion  with  manv  other  excellent  educators. 

He  claimed  "that  the  facilities  of  most  children  are 
stunted  in  infancy,  and  earliest  youth  by  the  want  of 
appropriate  mental  food ;  tliat  every  child  may  l>e  de- 
veloi)ed  (may  develop  itself)  into  a  self  educator  by  a|>- 
l)ropriate  amusements :  and  that  in  this  manner  pleasure 
may  1h»  mnde  the  most  efliciont  instrument  in  the  first 
staires  of  education/' 
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The  fundamental  idea  of  Froebel  was  to  create  in  the 
child  an  interest  in  learning  by  setting  him  to  doing  what 
he  could  l)e  induced  to  do  as  a  kind  of  amusement  and  by 
exercising  his  observing  faculties  in  its  games.  In  this 
he  differs  from  those  educators  who  treat  the  child's  mind 
as  a  passive  recipient  of  knowledge.  The  Kindergarten 
is  the  logical  beginning  of  the  system  of  manual  training 
which  is  finding  such  favor  in  modern  systems  of  educa- 
tion. 

Kindergartens  are  regarded  by  some  as  charity  schools ; 
why  I  cannot  understand,  unless  it  is  because  many  phil- 
anthropical  people  recognizing  their  great  benefits  and  in 
despair  at  their  tardy  adoption  into  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, have  established  them  in  many  places  and  maintained 
them  at  private  expense.  If  exciting  cheerfulness,  intel- 
ligence, activity,  and  fondness  for  learning  in  children, 
and  by  these  and  other  means  elevating  their  moral  and 
spiritual  natures,  (and  this  is  what  the  good  Kindergartens 
do)  is  charity,  the  more  of  such  charity  we  have  the 
l)etter. 

But  it  is  no  more  an  act  of  charity  to  extend  the  school 
age  downward  and  take  children  as  pupils  at  three  and  a 
half  years  of  age  and  give  them  a  training  suited  to  their 
tender  years  than  it  is  to  take  them  as  is  done  now  at  five 
years  of  age. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  question  which  ought  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  Kindergartens. 
Now  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  first 
grade  are  advanced  each  year.  If  Kindergarten  training 
preceded  the  advent  of  these  i)U})ils  into  the  primary 
gi*ade,  I  do  not  believe  this  condition  would  exist  in 
nearly  so  great  a  degree. 

If  Kindergarten  children  submit  more  readily  to  school 
discipline ;  if  the  average  intelligence  of  the  pupils  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  children  who  enter  school  with- 
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out  previous  training ;  if  they  are  more  accurate  in  ob- 
servation, and  seize  ideas  with  more  rapidity  and  exactness 
than  other  children  ;  if  children  thus  trained  show  special 
aptitude  for  arithmetic,  drawing  and  natural  sciences,  and 
can  express  what  they  know  with  greater  coiTectness  and 
fluency ;  if  all  these  claims  are  true,  and  they  are  made 
for  pupils  of  the  Kindergartens  l)y  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found as  well  as  practical  educators  of  the  country,  then 
the  saving  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  lowest 
primary  grades  would  be  a  great  saving  of  cost  in  those 
grades,  and  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Kindergai-tens 
in  estimating  the  expense  of  maintaining  them. 

Kindergartens  are  expensive  schools  comparatively  ;  but 
I  believe  they  are  worth  all  they  cost.  With  one-fourth 
of  its  children  being  educated  in  private  and  parochial 
schools,  the  city  can  surely  afford  to  offer  in  the  public 
schools  all  that  is  best  in  educational  training,  and  that 
includes  the  Kindergarten. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  difiicult  tasks  of  the  Su- 
perintendent is  the  preparation  and  directing  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  schools  under  his  charge.  He  acts  then 
in  the  capacity  of  the  exj)eil  of  the  School  Board,  to 
whom,  how^ever,  he  must  submit  his  work  for  approval. 

In  framing  it  he  must  give  due  consideration  to  the 
laws  of  mental  development  and  growth  ;  ho  must  con- 
sider the  ultimate  object  to  be  attained  by  those  who  pur- 
sue the  course ;  he  must  regard  local  conditions,  es{)ecially 
the  organization  of  the  schools ;  he  must  determine  the 
limitations  of  each  study  and  adjust  the  relations  between 
the  various  branches. 

Therefore,  a  Superintendent  must  know  his  schools,  his 
teachers  and  his  city  or  town,  before  he  attemi)ts  more 
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than  a  tentative  course  of  study  for  his  schools.  He 
ought  also  to  consult  freely  with  principals  and  teachers 
in  framing  it ;  and  in  case  of  specialists,  look  to  them  for 
the  subject  matter  in  their  special  departments. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  have  refrained,  in  the  past, 
from  printing  a  complete  course  of  study  for  the  schools ; 
I  have  waited  until  I  felt  sure  that  the  conditions  were 
such  as  to  warrant  it.  The  teachers  have  not  worked  at 
haphazard  during  these  past  years,  however.  The  work 
has  been  clearly  defined  and  definitely  carried  on,  with 
such  changes  and  additions  l)eing  made  from  time  to  time 
as  the  broadening  cumculum  demanded. 

But  now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  complete  course  should 
be  issued.  Already  I  have  had  the  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers of  the  special  subjects  outline  in  detail  their  work, 
and  it  is  in  print. 

I  have  prepared  a  revised  course  in  arithmetic,  which 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  all  the  principals,  and  it  will 
soon  be  submitted  to  the  School  Board  for  its  considera- 
tion. All  the  other  branches  will  soon  be  revised  in  the 
same  manner.  An  additional  course  for  the  High  school 
known  as  the  Commercial  Course,  and  which  is  printed  in 
this  report,  was  prepared  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  went  into  operation  in  the  fall. 

Any  course  of  study  prepared  for  use  in  the  schools  to- 
day will  need  revision  within  a  few  years  in  all  probabil- 
ity, for  these  are  times  of  rapid  development.  But  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  past  decade  more  changes  have  been  re- 
(juired  in  the  curriculum  to  meet  new  conditions  than  will 
be  required  for  a  similar  period  in  years  to  come. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  the  School  Board  I  desire  to  express  my  ai)prcciji- 
tion  of  its  continued  confidence  and  support ;  and  I  thank 
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the  individual  members  for  their  assistance  in  administer- 
ing the  manifold  and  trying  duties  of  my  office. 

Upon  the  teachers  rests  the  chief  responsibility  of  the 
success  of  the  schools.  I  assure  them  that  their  willing 
cooperation  with  my  plans  has  encouraged  and  aided  me 
greatly  in  my  work. 

I  thank  the  parents  and  the  general  public  for  their  in- 
terest in  the  schools  and  for  their  cordial  support  of  them. 
I  hope  they  will  familiarize  themselves  more  and  more 
with  the  aims  and  work  of  the  schools  by  constant  visita- 
tions and  inquiry. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  E.  HATCH, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


LIST  OF  TEACHERS. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Summer  street,  between  Mill  and  North  streets. 

Charles  S.  Moore,  principal,                   25  Seventh  street,  $2,750 

Charles  'J\  Bonney,  Jr.,  sub-master,     95  Orchard  street,  1,600 

Charles  R.  Allen,  science  teacher,         276  Union  street,  1,600 

VVm.  K.  Norton,  mathematical  teacher,  351  County  street,  1,500 

Byrd  A.  Peters,  commercial  teacher,    8J<  Spring  street,  1,200 

Elizabeth  P.  Briggs,  assistant,              37  Morgan  street,  900 

Lydia  J.  Cranston,           '^                      129  Elm  street,  900 

Lueretia  N.  Smith,           "                      443  Cottage  street,  900 

Mabel  W.  Cleveland,        *'                      81  North  street,  900 

Mary  E.  Austin,               "'                     512  Kempton  street,  900 

Helen  L.  Hadley,             *'                      198  Grinnell  street,  900 

Emma  K.  Shaw,               ''                      72  High  street,  900 

Katharine  M.  Crabtree,    "                      107  Elm  street,  800 

Edmand  E.  Baudoin^  military  instr'r,  90  Washington  street,  300 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Fifth  Street  : 

« 

Fifth  street,  corner  of  Russell  street. 

Grade. 

Allen  F.  Wood,  principal,               111  Aeushnet  avenue,  $1,900 

9        Lydia  A.  Macreading,  assistant,    33  Bonney  street,  675 

9        N.  Emma  Slack,                  ''           64  Willis  street,  676 

8        Mary  E.  Alleu,                   "'           26  Madison  street,  600 

8        Sara  E.  Stoddard,               ''           352  County  street,  600 

7        Emma  A.  McAfee,              *'            6;^  Fifth  street,  600 
7        Mary  W.  Leymunion,        "            56  South  Emerson  street,      600 

6        Annie  C.  Hart,                    *'            54  Fourth  street,  600 

6        Mary  A.  Kane,                    **            127  Grinnell  street,  600 

5        Grace  L.  Carver,                '•           62  Bedford  street,  600 

5        Lottie  M.  Allen,                 *^           118  Fifth  street,  550 
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Middle  Street: 

Siiinint'r  street,  hetvvet»n  Elm  and  Middle  streets. 


(ira'le. 


9 
9 

8 
8 

7 

i 

6 

5 
5 


Ge<)r<je  II.  Tripp,  principaU  Fairhaveii, 

Lucv  B.  Fisli.  assistaut,    215  Maxtteld  street. 


Luoy  F.  Winchester, 
Etta  M.  Abbott, 
Auastasla  O'Keefe. 
Lizzie  E.  Oniey, 
Julia  (\  Giftbrd, 
Clara  S.  Vincent, 
Helen  MeCoy, 
Agues  .1.  Duulap, 
Elizabeth  1).  Hicks, 


fck 


ki 


»< 


ik 


ii 


Fairhaven, 
233  Middle  street, 
35  Mill  street, 
(i3  Thomas  street, 

15  Bedfonl  street, 
2:^3  Middle  street, 

16  Fifth  street, 

65  ( 'hestnut  street, 
1)8  Hillmau  street. 


^l,iK)0 
675 
675 
600 
(5(K) 
600 
000 

mo 

600 
600 
4/ a 


Parker  Street: 


Parker  street,  near  Countv  street. 


Grade. 


9 
9 

8 
8 
7 
7 

(J 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 

6 


Xelson  Freeuuin,  principal,  87  State  street, 

Aima  L.  .Ieuuinj?s,       assistant,    215  Maxtleld  street, 

•*  271  IJnicm  street, 


Helen  Ring, 
Susan  H.  Lane, 
Emma  I).  Larrabee, 
Hegina  M.  Paul, 
Angenette  Chace, 
Susan  Giftbrd, 
Elizabeth  B.  Bright  man, 
Martha  A.  Hemenway, 
Mary  L.  Pettey, 
Eniilv  A.  Delano, 
Daisy  M.  Butts, 
Mariana  N.  Richmond, 


II 


(k 


KK 


i* 


kk 


ki 


(U  Willis  street. 
14  Parker  street, 
29  Parker  street, 
35  Dartmouth  street, 
Fairhaven, 
14  Parker  street, 
17  Lincoln  street, 
22  Pope  street . 
P^ast  Freetown, 
116  Willis  street. 
34  High  street. 


Parker  Street  Annex,   Lowe  Block: 
Clara  M.  Woodward,  assistant,     21  Lincoln  street, 
Alice  A.  Richardson,  **  Hathaway  road, 

Parker  Street  Annex,  (.'lark  street  : 
Janet  Hunter,  assistant,  55  North  Sixth  street. 


675 
675 
600 
(KH) 
(iOO 
600 
(KK) 
($00 
600 
600 
(KX) 
(KX) 
600 

600 
500 

600 
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Thompson  Stheet: 


Thompson  street,  comer  of  C'rapo  street. 


<>railc. 


6 
o 
5 
•5 
5 


Grammar  Department : 
Alice  C.  Miinsey,  principal,  107  Elm  street, 

Cora  B.  Cleveland,        assistant,    81  North  street. 


Klizjit>eth  M.  Briggs, 
Mary  A.  Macy, 
Ethel  S.  Parker, 
Annie  L.  Murkland, 
<'harlotte  M.  Murkland, 
Primary  Department : 
^  «Jk  2  Mary  L.  Rogei*8, 
^  Angela  F.  Bowie, 

I  Helen  G.  Malley, 

1  Alice  .1.  Lawrence, 


41 


4( 


kk 


ki 


ii 


k4 


k4 


44 


44 


351  County  street, 
IK)  Betlford  street. 
3  Lincoln  street, 
55  Walnut  street, 
55  Walnut  street, 

97  Acushnet  avenue, 
111  Dartmouth  street, 
70  Rockland  »ti*eet, 
351  Countv  street. 


$1,200 
600 
550 
600 
450 
425 
475 

425 
500 
500 
550 


*  1akrin<jton  Normal  and  Training  School: 

Court  street,  corner  of  Tremont  street. 


44 


»4 


44 


^^osephine  B.  Stuait,  principal, 
^lary  E.  Trask,  vice-principal, 
^  arolyu  D.  Wood,  nature  supervisor, 
I^elle  Almy,  assistant, 

^'aunie  M.  Spooner, 
Ivate  Moore, 
^race  W.  Russell, 

Seniors : 
Agnes  D.  Allen, 
Florence  M.  Anthony, 
Mary  P.  Brownell, 
Helen  K.  Covell, 
Cecilia  A.  Deane, 
Mary  V.  Perry, 

Juniors : 
llaiTiet  S.  Ashley, 
Lucy  S.  Cushiug, 
Grace  W.  Dillingham, 
Nellie  E.  Gibson, 
Carolyn  S.  Jones, 
Jeiinie  A.  Murphy, 
Clara  J.  Wetherel, 


417  Union  street,  ii5l,500 

464  County  street,  1,100 

157  Kemptou  street,  900 

201  Cottage  street,  550 

70  Morgan  street,  550 

105  Park  street,  550 

162  Purchase  sti*eet,  500 

Per  week. 

Fairhaven,  $4.00 

192  Grinnell  street,  4.00 

109  Campbell  street,  4.00 

446  County  street,  4.00 

77  Fifth  street,  4.00 

93  Bedford  street,  4.00 

16  Crapo  street. 
197  Middle  street. 
66  Willis  street. 
118  South  Sixth  street. 
55  Court  street. 
301  Arnold  street. 
24  Sherman  street. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


ACUSHNET  AVKNDE: 


Acushiiet  avenue,  near  Grinnell  street. 


Grade. 

Jane  C.  ThompBon,  principal, 
4        Hattie  L.  Finlnn,  nssii^tant, 

3  Sarali  K.  Kirwin, 
3  Nellie  A.  Walker, 
3«S:  2  Mary  C.  Bars  tow,  " 

2        Caroline  S.  Silvn,  '' 

Margaret  H.  Holmes,         ** 

Julia  M.  Pilling, 

Harriet  L.  Cornell, 

TJda  J.  Brightman, 

Sylvia  W.  Pmilding, 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


i4 


kk 


li 


H 


25  Madison  street,  $750 

180  County  street,  550 

101  South  Sixth  street,  550 

20  Seventh  street,  550 

337  South  Oreluirtl  street,  550 

81  Washington  street,  560 

061  County  street,  550 

96  South  Sixth  street,  550 

163  Middle  street,  550 

111  Aeushnet  avenue,  550 

81)  Fourth  street,  400 


I.  VV.  Benjamin  : 


Division  street,  between  Aeushnet  avenue  and  Second  street. 


Grade. 


4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Jane  E.  Gihnore,  principal,  245  Aeushnet  avenue, 

Susan  M.  Tompkins,      iissistant    399  Union  street. 


Nellie  VV.  Davis, 
Dora  A.  DeWolf, 
Marion  Swasey, 
Alice  A.  Taylor, 
Sophie  T.  Anthony, 
Eleanor  W  Tripj), 
Annie  C.  O'Connor, 
Mabel  Bennett, 
Emma  L.  Gartland, 
Laura  C.  McCabe, 


it 


kh 


ki 


k* 


a 


ki 


115  Summer  street, 
169  Middle  street, 


$800 
550 
550 
550 


Cor.  Coimty  &  Forest  sts.,   500 


299  C'ounty  street, 
180  Fourth  street, 
12  Sherman  street, 
299  County  street, 
79  Chestnut  street. 
51  Washington  street, 
153  (Jrinnell  street. 


550 
450 
550 
550 
550 
550 
450 


Ckdau  Street: 

Cedar  street,  corner  of  Maxfield  street. 

Grade. 

4        Annie  S.  Homer,  principal  117  Hillman  street, 

3        Bessie  P.  Pierce,-  assistant,  Hathaway  road, 

3  &  2  Abbv  D.  Whitnev,  *•  59  Hill  street, 

2        Annie  L.  Edwards,  ''  62  North  street, 

1         Mabel  L.  Hathaway,  *^  3  Lincoln  street, 

1         Ruth  M.  Tripp,  •*  399  Union  street. 


$650 
550 
550 
550 
550 
500 


131  Chestnut  street, 

6875 

istant, 

331  Purchase  street, 

550 

287  Kem ptoii  ist reet , 

55P 

Fairhaveu, 

525 

86  Mill  street, 

500 

506  Purchase  street. 

550 

Fairhaven, 

550 

68  Walden  street, 

560 

614  County  street, 

550 

106  Fourth  street. 

450 

38  Fifth  street, 

425 

658  County  street. 

550 

345  Cottage  street, 

550 

500 

114  Willis  street, 

450 

475 
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Cedar  Grove  Street: 

Cedar  Grove  street,  near  Acushnet  avenue. 
Grade. 

4  Maria  B.  Clark,  principal, 

4  Louise  M.  Newhall,      ass 

4  Kate  Sweet, 

3  Minnie  C.  Ritter, 

3  Julia  \V.  Corish, 

3  Isabella  F.  Winslow, 
2  A 1  iee  1\  W  i  nchest  e  r , 
2  Annie  G.  Brawley, 
2  Edith  K.  Weeden, 

2  Sara  Peckhani, 
1  Gillian  M.  Goi-don, 
1  Kuth  E.  Pease, 
1  A.  Gertrude  VVheaton, 
1  Agnes  F.  Barker, 
1  Harriet  A.  Taylor, 

1  Grace  N.  Bramhall, 

Clark  Street  : 

Clark  street,  corner  of  Myrtle  street. 
Grade. 

4  Elizabeth  P.  Spooner,  principal,   129  Hillman  street,  8700 

3  Isabella  Lusconib.  assisUmt,  245  Cedar  street,  550 
3        Martha  D.  Shute,               "           95  Elm  street,                         550 

3  Carrie  L.  Chapman,  ^'  Fairhaveu,  560 

2  Annie  S.  Riiy,  ^'  175  William  street,  500 
1  Lucy  S.  Leach,  ''  163  Maxfleld  street,  550 
1  Lucia  E.  Bliss,  "'  44  Chestnut  street,  425 

1  Esther  W.  Paul,  ''  29  Parker  street,  425 

('annonville: 

Rockdale  avenue. 
Grade. 

4&3  Adelaide  J.  McFarlin,  principal.  Cor.  Cottage  &  Kempton,  $550 
2&1  Florence  A.  Poole,  assistant,         168  Mill  street,  500 

Dartmouth  StreisTt: 

Dartmouth  street,  corner  of  Hickorv. 
Grade. 

4  Isadore  F.  Eldridge,  principal,  44  Sherman  street,  $725 
4  M.  Eva  Schwall,           assistant,  21  Bonney  street,  550 

3  Edith  M.  B.  Taber,  '*  82  Walden  street,  550 
3  Sarah  E.  Slade,                   ''  37  Allen  street,  450 

2  Nellie  II.  Cook,  ''  Masonic  building,  550 
2  Carrie  W.  Bliss,  ''  233  Arnold  stret^t,  425 
1  Annie  F.  Smith,  ''  34. Bonney  street,  550 
1  Sara  H.  Kelley,  "•  84  Spring  street,  550 
1  Grace  H.  Potter,  "  100  Madison  street,  560 
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Thomas  A.  Greene: 

Fourth  sti-eet,  ooruer  of  Mndison  street. 
Grade. 

4        Sarali  H.  Cranston,  i)riueipal,  129  Elm  street,  ^675 

4        IJertha  ('.  Hathaway,  assistant,  269  Arnold  street,  400 

8        Kli/a  II.  Sanford,                **  112  Fourth  street,  550 

H        Caroline  E.  Bonnev,           ^*  162  Bounev  8ti*eet.  550 

2  Sarah  E.  Sears,  •'  850  County  sti*eet,  550 
'2Sl  1  Lillie  C.  Tiliinghast,  '^  161  Williain  street,  550 
1         Annie  L.  Macreadin«:.        **  83  Bonney  street,  550 

1  Ruth  E.  Howiand,  **  88  Bonney  street,  450 

Sylvia  Ann  IIowlani>: 

Pleasant  street,  lietween  Ili^h  and  l\enipt<»n  streets. 
Grade. 
4        Carrie  E.  Footman,  principal,        72  State  street,  ^G25 

3  Marv  J.  Graham.  assistant,    82  Court  street,  550 

2  Helen  .J.  Kirk,  ^^  27  Franklin  street,  550 
1  Amelia  Lincoln,  •'  87  Walden  street,  550 
1         Huth  E.  Wilde,                    •*            85  Chestnut  street,                  425 

Mekrimac  Street: 

Merrimac  street,  c^orner  of  State  street. 
Grade. 

1         Harriet  S.  Damon,  principal,  228  Pleasant  street,  1^650 

1  Ella  \V.  Keene,  assistant,  181  South  Second  street,       550 

2  Anna  I.  Dexter,  ''  11  Franklin  street,  '  550 
8  Addie  West,  *^  282  Pleasant  street,  550 
8  &  4  Ella  M.  Robinson,               **  71)  ( 'ampbell  street,  550 

4  Julia  A.  Ellis,                      *^  206  Pleasant  street,  550 

Maxfieli)  Street: 

Maxlield  street,  corner  of  Pleasant  street. 

Elizabeth  Bennett,  principal,  46  State  street,  9600 

Annie  E.  Pearce,        assistant,  151  Hillman  street,  650 

Clara  C.  M.  Gage,              ''    .  78  Mill  street,  550 

Mary  E.  Pasho,                 **  169  Grinnell  street,  550 

MILL  SCHOOLS. 

North  : 

Lowe  Block,  928  Acushnot  avenue. 

Ennna  R.  Wentworth,  i>rincipal,  117  Hillman  street,  $682 

Marv  Fi.  Hillman,  assistant,  SI  Mill  stn'et,  500 
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South : 

In  Thompson  Street  School  Buildhig. 

Luc}'  J.  Keminj^ton,  principal,  67  Fifth  street, 

Rub\'  M.  Tripp,  assistant,  407  Cedar  street, 


9682 
600 


COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 

ACUSIINKT : 

Charlotte  C.  Carr,  principal. 

66  Sprinjf  street. 

9700 

Belle  B.  Wheeler,  assistant, 

2  Mt.  Vernon  street. 

600 

Harriet  N.  Hyatt,       ** 

Tarkiln  Hill  road. 

550 

Clark's  Point  : 

Mary  E.  McAulifl'e,  principal. 

380  Purchnse  street. 

9600 

Anna  H.  Baillett,  assistant. 

96  County  street. 

400 

North  : 

Mary  I.  Ashley,  principal. 

Clifford, 

.    $600 

Mary  O.  Fuller,  assistant, 

Clifford, 

450 

Plainville  : 

Grace  B.  Ashley,  principal, 

Shawmut, 

9426 

Rockdale : 

Lillian  T.  lliomas,  principal. 

661  County  street, 

9600 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


Drawino  : 

Mary  W.  Gill)ert,  sui)ervi8or, 

Singing  : 

F.  H.  Butterfleld, 

Manual  Training  : 
Edwin  R.  King, 

Cooking  : 

S.  Agnes  Donhani, 

Sewing  : 

Carrie  H.  Richmond,  princi])al, 
Gertrude  II.  T^eonard,  assistant, 
Harriet  S.  Phillips, 


(i' 


82  Spring  street, 

93  Willis  street, 

271  Pleasant  street, 

226  Keinpton  street, 

43  Fifth  street, 
23  Seventh  street, 
123  Rockland  stret^. 


EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 


In  High  School  Building. 


George  U.  Nye,  i)rincipal  323  Cottage  street, 

Franklin  E.  Smith,  assistant,  131  County  street, 

Katharine  M.  Crabtree,  '*  107  Elm  street, 

Oliver  H.  Gardner,  ''  197  Chestnut  street, 


81,300 

$1,900 

81,400 

8(J00 

8600 
525 


Per  Nl^ht. 

84.50 

4.00 

3.00 

3.00 
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Ckdar  Grovk  Street  : 

In  tlie  Cedar  Grove  Street  School  Building. 

Per  Night. 

Nelson  Freeman,  principal,  87  State  street,  33.50 

Helen  McCoy,  assistant,  1.50 

Annie  G.  Brawley,  *"  1.60 

Nannie  P.  Slocuin,  **  1.50 

Mary  R.  Hinckley,  ''  1.50 

Louise  M.  Newhall,  **  1.50 

Abby  H.  Johnson,  *•  1.50 

Helen  G.  Malley,  '*  1.50 

Isal)ella  F.  Winslow,         ^*  1.50 

Susan  E.  R.  Butts,  '•  1.50 

Isadore  B.  Lee,  '*  1.50 

Isabel  Horr,  *'  1.50 

Ruth  M.  Tripp,  ''  1.50 

Myra  A.  Tlukhani,  '*  1.50 

Mina  M.  Greene,  ''  '  1.60 

FitTii  Street  : 

In  the  Fifth  Street  School  Building. 

Per  Night. 

George  H.  Tripp,  principal,  Fairhaven,  $3.50 

Sara  K,  Stoddard,       assistant,  1.50 

Mary  J.  Graham,  ''  1.50 

Belle  Aim V.  **  1.50 

Clara  S.  Vincent,  '*  1.50 

Sara  Peckham,  *^  1.50 

Nellie  H.  Cook,  **  1.50 

Julia  C.  Giftbrd,  *•  1.50 

Etta  M.  Abbott,  "^  1.50 

Annie  C.  Hai-t,  »*  1.60 

Lillie  C.  Tillinghast,         '^  1.50 

Catharine  T.  Johnson,     ''  1.50 

Mekkimac  Street: 

In  the  Merrimac  Street  School  Building. 

Per  Night. 

Mary  A.  Kane,  principal.  127  Cinniicll  sirect,  $3.00 

Harriet  L.  Cornell,     assistant,  1.50 

Mabel  L.  Ilathawav,         *'  1.50 

Sarah  K.  Kirwin.  **  1.50 

Jennie  A.  Murphy,  '*  1.50 

Ella  W.  Keene,  **  1.50 
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Parker  Street  : 

In  the  Parker  Street  School  Building. 

Per  Nlgbt. 

Agnes  J.  Dunlap,  principal,  65  Chestunt  street,  $3.00 

Emma  D.  Larrabee,  assistant,  1 .50 

Regina  M.  Paul,  "  1.50 

Julia  W.  Corish,  "  1.50 

Esther  W.  Paul,  *'  1.50 

Sara  L.  Tallman,  '*  1.50 

Thompson  Street  : 

In  the  Thompson  Street  School  Building. 

Per  Night. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  principal,  65  Allen  street,  $3.50 

Janet  Hunter,  assistant,  1.50 

Kate  K.  Whelden,  '*  1.50 

Emma  L.  Oartland,  ^^  1.50 

Clara  M.  Woodward,        "  1.50 

Annie  F.  Smith,  "  1.50 

Alice  A.  Taylor,  **  1.50 

Hannah  V.  Hathaway,     "  1.50 

Mary  L.  Rogers,  '*  1.50 

Mary  V.  PeiTy,  ''  1.50 

Cecilia  A.  Deane,  "  1.50 

Nellie  E.  Gibson,  "  1.50 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


School  Committee 


OF  THE 


CITY  OF  NEW  BEDFORD. 


TOGETHER  WITH  THE 


^ 


Superintendent's   Annual  Report, 


FOR  TME  YEAR  1897. 


NEW  BEDFORD: 

1898. 

4U 


In  School  Committee. 

December  30,  1897. 
Votcd^  That  the  Secretary  prepare  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  School  Board  for  the  year  1897,  and  that  2,500  cop- 
ies of  the  same  be  printed. 


Report  of  the  Secretary. 


By  direction  of  the    School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
fellow  citizens  the  following  report  for  the  year  1897  : 

STATISTICS. 

I.  POPULATION  AND  VALUATION. 

The  population  of  the  city  (ceDSus  of  1890)  was  40,705 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1895)  was  55,251 

Estimated  population  of  the  city  (Dec.  1897)  62,000 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  (1897),  $58,171,798 

School  houses  and  lots,  $806,356 

Other  school  property,  $60,000 

II.     APPROPRIATION. 

Rate  of  texation,  $16.20 

Amount  for  school  purposes,  not  including  new  buildings,     $181,249.63 
Katio  of  ordinary  expenses  of  day  schools  to  whole  tax, 
(exclusive  of  payments  on  city  debt  and  interest  on  the 
same,  also  of  appropriations  to  library),  .24+ 

III.    SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

School  census,  May,  1896  (children  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age),  10,055 

School  census,  May,  1897  (children  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age),  11,439 

Increase  as  shown  by  the  returns,  1,384 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  BY  WARDS. 


i8g6. 

1897. 

Wjird  One, 

2,584 

3,242 

658  increase 

Ward  Two, 

1,549 

1.592 

43  increase 

Ward  Three, 

746 

865 

119  increase 

Ward  Four, 

892 

963 

71  increase 

Ward  Five, 

1,432 

1,516 

84  increase 

Ward  Six, 

2,862 

3,261 

409  increase 

LOCATION  OF  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  FIVE  AND  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE, 
AS  TO  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CENSUS  ENUM- 
ERATORS. 


Attending  Public 
Schools. 

Attending  Private 
Schools. 

Attending 
Schools. 

Wjird  One, 

1,408 

1,127 

707 

Ward  Two, 

715 

649 

228 

Ward  Three, 

649 

153 

6;^ 

Ward  Four, 

771 

47 

145 

Ward  Five, 

1,068 

205 

-243 

Ward  Six, 

1,945 

745 

571 

no 


6,556 


2,926 


1,957 


Children  reported  as  attending  no  school  are  presum- 
ably those  who  are  between  five  and  seven  years  of  age, 
and  those  over  fourteen  who  have  completed  their  school 
requirements. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

I  stated  in  my  report  last  year  that  I  was  convinced  that 
the  census  for  that  year  was  wrong.  One  or  more  of  the 
enumerators  had  either  been  very  careless  in  his  work  or 
had  deliberately  neglected  it.  The  returns  last  year 
showed  less  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  than  in  1895.  This  I  knew  could 
not  be  so,  for  the  school  enrollment  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease. 

Therefore,  this  year  steps  were  taken  to  secure  greater 
accuracy  in   the    enumeration.     The   returns    this    year 
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prove  that  the  census  of  1896  was  short  from  500  to  700 
children.  The  increase  this  year  as  reported  by  the  cen- 
sus-takers was  1,384.  The  actual  increase  of  children  in 
the  city  of  the  ages  enumerated  was  probably  about  700 ; 
this  would  correspond  quite  closely  to  the  increased  enroll- 
ment in  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

The  statutes  of  the  State  require  the  school  census  to  be 
taken  each  year  in  the  month  of  May.  It  costs  several 
hundred  dollars  to  take  it.  Unless  it  is  well  done,  the  sta- 
tistics are  of  slight  value,  cause  confusion,  and  the  money 
spent  in  securing  them  is  wasted.  The  enumerators  se- 
lected to  take  the  census,  therefore,  should  be  not  only  in- 
telligent persons  but  thoroughly  reliable. 

IV.    SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

High  School,  I 

Normal  and  TraiQing  school  for  teachers,  1 

Grammer  schools,  5 

Primary  schools,  13 

Country  schools,  5 

Mill  schools,  2 

V.    SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 
Occupied  by  the  schools,  25 

ROOMS     USED    FOR     SCHOOL     PURPOSES      (DAY     SCHOOLS)      INCLUDING 

HALLS  AND  RECITATION  ROOMS. 


4 


High,  1 

Normal  and  Training,  10 

Grammaj*,  47 

Primary,  09 

Mill,  4 

Country,  10 

Manual  Training,  1 

Cooking,  1 

Rooms  unoccupied,  3 


Total,  192 

Rooms  used  for  both  day  and  evening  schools,  34 

Rooms  used  for  evening  drawing  school,  3 
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VI.     SEATS. 


Seats  Occupied. 

Seats  Unoccupi 

High  school, 

394 

25 

Grammer  schools, 

1860 

203 

Primary  schools, 

4323 

410 

Normal  and  Training  school, 

350 

20 

Mill  schools, 

143 

21 

Country  schools, 

246 

68 

Total, 


7,316 


747 


Vn.    TEACHERS. 

Whole  number  in  service,  Dec.  24,  1897 : 
High  school. 
Normal  and  Training  school :  Regular  teachers, 

average  number  of  pupil  teachers  under  pay, 
Grammer  schools. 
Primary  schools. 
Kindergartens, 
Country  schools. 
Mill  schools. 
Special  teachers. 
Temporary  assistants. 
Evening  schools. 


'!•» 


Total, 

VIII.     PUPILS. 

DAY    SCHOOLS— 1807. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  of  all  ages. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging. 

Average  dally  attendance, 

Per  cent,  of  attendance. 

Number  of  half-days  absence. 

Number  cases  of  tardiness, 

Number  cases  of  dismissal. 

Number  cases  of  truancy  reported  by  teachers. 

Number  cases  of  corporal  punishment. 

Number  cases  of  suspension. 

Half-days  absence  of  teachers. 

Number  cases  of  tardiness  by  teachers, 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  the  Superintendent, 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  the  School  Committee, 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  parents  and  others, 


15 
i 
7 

47 

101 

6 

9 

4 

m 
i 

1 

68 


272 


8,671 

7,081 

6,600 

93.2 

173,014 

12,361 

29,276 

272 

l,a56 

13 

749 

116 

530 

568 

4,402 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS— 1897. 


^W^hole  number  pupils  enrolled, 
-^Average  number  belonging, 
-i^verage  nightly  attendance, 
IK*er  cent,  of  attendance, 
rXotal  nights  absence, 
^S^umber  cases  of  tardiness, 
^ZMumber  visits  by  Superintendent, 
r!^amber  visits  by  School  Committee, 


EVENING  DRAWING   SCHOOL— 1897 


'Whole  number  pupils  enrolled, 
JVverage  number  belonging. 
Average  nightly  attendance, 
Percent,  of  attendance. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment  of  pupils, 
Average  number  belonging. 
Average  daily  attendance. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance, 
Number  cases  tardiness, 
i^uraber  cases  dismissal. 


1897. 
8,671 

7,081 

6,600 

93.2 

12,361 

29,276 


1896. 
8,298 
6,526 
6,099 

93.4 
14,572 
30,016 


1,849 

1,140 

940 

82.4 

7,548 

430 

24 

136 


107 
41 
31 
75.5 


Increase  373 
'•  555 
"       501 

decrease        .2 
''  2,211 
"      740 


PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment  of  pupils. 
Average  number  belonging, 
Averajre  daily  attendance 
Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance. 


1897. 
4,074 

3,430 

3,142 

91.5 


1896. 

3,635 

3,058 

2,897 

94.7 


increase  439 
'•  372 
"        -245 

decrease   3.2 


PUBLIC,   PRIVATE  AND   PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment  of  pupils, 
Averau;e  number  belonging. 
Average  daily  attendance, 
P^fceut.  of  daily  attendance. 


1897. 
12,745 

10,511 

9,742 

92.6 


1896. 

11,933 

9,584 

8,996 

93.8 


increase  812 
927 
746 

decrease    1.2 


(i 


(( 


COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PER  SCHOLAR  BY  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  connection,  the  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar  is 
based  upon  the  average  number  belonging  to  each  school 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the  hire  of 
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teachers,  fuel,  care  of  schoolhouses,  books  and  supplies, 
(except  those  furnished  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia 
Ann  Rowland  fund  and  Dog  fund,  the  term,  *'care  of 
schoolhouses"   including  only  the  salaries  of  janitors. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  is  given  the  cost,  by  depart- 
ments, of  each  pupil,  based  on  the  average  number  be- 
longing and  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  each  department  during  the  3'ear.  This  last 
computation  furnishes  the  basis  upon  which  tuition  of 
non-residents  will  be  collected. 

Table  I.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  pupil  in  the 
High  School  for  the  year  has  been  $54  21. 

Grammar  Department: 

Fifth  Street,  i|22.52 

Middle  Street,  23.34 

Parker  Street,  22.48 

PhlUipB  Avenue,  14.13 

Thompson  Street,  16.73 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  School,  24.18 

Primary  Department : 

Acushnet  Avenue,  15.03 

I.  W.  Benjamin,  13.64 

Cedar  Street,  16.78 

Cedar  Grove  Street,  14.35 

Clark  Street,  12.78 

Cannonville,  16.39 

Dartmouth  Street,  10.50 

Geo.  H.  Dunbar,  (part  of  yoar).  11.99 

Thos.  A.  Greene,  16.24 

Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  19.84 

Merrimac  Street,  14.61 

Phillips  Avenue,  9.92 

Mary  B.  White,  18.64 

Ungraded  Sohoolf* : 

Acushnet,  28.49 

Clark's  Point,  25.(i2 

North,  25.02 
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Rockdale,  25.77 

Plalnvllle,  35.06 

North  Mill,  27.02 

South  Mill,  15.G2 

Evening  Schools : 

Cedar  Grove  Street,  2.29 

Fifth  Street.  2.39 

Parker  Street,  2.97 

Phillips  Avenue,  2.05 

Thompson  Street,  2.10 

Evening  Drawing,  10.00 

The  average  cost  of  a 

Grammar  school  pupil  was  20.81 

Primary  school  pupil  was  14.75 

Ungraiicd  school  pupil  was  27.16 

Mill  school  pupil  w^as  19.96 

Elementary  evening  school  pupil  was  2.79 

Evening  drawing  school  pupil  was  10.00 

Day  school  pupil  was  19.42 

Table  II.     The  average  cost  per  pupil  by  departments, 
based  on  the  average  number  belonging  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  each  department,  not  including  the  expend- 
itures   from  Howland  fund  or  Dog  fund,  was   as  follows  : 

High  school,  $04.78 

^iarrlngton  Normal  and  Training  school.  29.40 

rammar  schools,  2.5.49 

*rimary  schools,  18.96 

Ungraded  schools,  84.62 

vening  elementary  schools,             '  3.83 

Evening  drawing  school,  14.42 

Average  cost  of  a  day  school  pupil,  24.03 

Average  cost  of  an  evening  school  pupil,  including 

drawing  school,  4.19 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1897. 

KECEIPrS. 

(ieneral  and  special  appropriations  as  follows : 
For  teachers*  salaries,  ^\  22,800.00 


lO 
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Incidentals  (including  salaries  of  officers  and  Janitors, 

books,  supplies,  etc.)) 
Repairs  of  buildings, 

Phillips  Avenue  school  furnishings  (special), 
Geo.  H.  Dunbar  school  furnishings  (special), 
Kindergartens  (special), 


49,000.00 

15,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,300.00 

1,800.00 


EXPENDITURES  (FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS). 


For  teachers'  salaries : 

Day  schools. 

Evening  schools. 
For  incidentals : 

Salaries  of  officers,  including  truant  officers, 
messenger,  and  clerk  at  High  School, 

Salaries  of  janitors  day  and  evening  schools, 

Books  and  supplies, 

Heating  apparatus. 

Lighting  schools, 

Fuel  for  schools. 

Cooking  school. 

Manual  Training  school, 

Miscellaneous,  (including  rent  of  School  Com- 
mittee rooms  and  other  rooms  used  for 
school  purposes,  *  janitors*  supplies,  school 
furniture,  etc.), 

Repairs  of  buildings, 

Phillips  Avenue  school  (special), 

Geo.  H.  Dunbar  school,  (special), 

Kindergartens,  (special). 


Summary : 
Receipts, 
Expenditures, 


•109,569.34 

3,077.00  9112,646.34 


5,547.16 

14,254.05 

7,895.15 

1,862.41 

1,258.11 

7,821.55 

182.10 

305.47 


Balance, 


DOG  FUND. 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1897. 
Received,  Feb.    ,1897, 

Expenditures  for  1897. 
Balance, 


8,201.94 
14,974.74 
2,500.00 
2,247.32 
1,553.29 


68,603.29 
9181,249.63 

9193,400.00 
181,249.63 

912,160.37 


92,287.58 
1,322.78 

93,610.36 
932.05 

92,678.31 
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RECEIVED. 


From  non-resident  pupils,  $969.89 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies,  52.78 

Sale  of  stoves,  carpet,  black-board  and  junk,  30.98 

91,053.65 

The  above   receipts   have  been   turned   into  the  City 
Treasury,  and  credited  to  unappropriated  funds. 

EXPENDITURES  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

High  School : 

Salaries,  $15,171.50 

Text  books,  1,125.63 

Stationery,  989.03 

Janitors*  salaries,  1,119.25 

Fuel,  677.50 

Ordinary  repairs,  1,170.61 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  1,352.19     $21,605.71 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  Fund,  176.05 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  School : 

Salaries,  $6,267.87 

Text-books,  280.93 

Stationery,  141.30 

Janitors'  salaries,  722.88 

Ordinary  repairs,  980.00 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  1,303.38        9,696.36 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  Fund,  295.95 

Grammar  Schools : 

Salaries,  $30,124.62 

Text-books,  1,995.59 

Stationery,  804.43 

Janitors'  salaries,  2,663.67 

Fuel,  1,349:76 

Ordinary  repairs,  2,562.39 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  3,036.74      44,501.20 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  Fund,  1,063.03 

Primary  Schools :  ^ 

Salaries,  $49,194.29 

Text-books,  993.32 

Stationery,  891.34 

Janitors*  salaries,  6,91 1.7G 
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Fuel,  4,337.57 

Ordinary  repairs,  8,914. 8"> 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  8,380.65     979,(i2:^78 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Ilowland  Fund,  1,178.95 

Ungraded  Schools : 

.Salaries,  97,371.06 

Text-Books,  264.44 

Stationery,  105.90 

Janitors'  salaries,  977.22 

Fuel,  432.13 

Ordinary  repairs,  1,233.37 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  1,629.25        12,013.37 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Ilowland  Fund,  144.72 

Manual  Training  (Sloyd)  School : 

Salary,  $1,260.00 

Supplies,  338.69 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  185.00         1,783.69 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Ilowland  Fund,  30.00 

Cooking  School : 

Salary,  $540.00 

Supplies,  213.98 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  185.00            938.98 

Evening  Elementary  Schools : 

Salaries,  $2, 725.00 

Text-books,  141.26 

Stationery,  35.12 

•Janitors'  salaries,  285.50 

Lighting,  707.75 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  466.10         4,.360.73 

Evening  Drawing  School : 

Salaries,  9:i52.00 

Stationery,  14.76 

•Janitors*  salaries,  43.50 

lighting,  120.52 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  60.65            591.43 
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S\XVIA  ANN  HOWLAND  EDUCATIONAL  FUND. 

Balance  of  iDCome  on  baud,  Jan.  1,  1897,  $631.15 

Interest  for  the  year,  3,000.00 

Keceived  from  sale  of  supplies,  39.49 


$3,670.64 
Expenditures  for  the  year,  3,259.92 


Balance  Jan.  1,  1898,  $410.72 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  during  1897,  $3,259.92 

CJost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Jun.  1,  1897,  130.60 


$3,390.52 


Cost  of  books  and  supplies  charged  to  !<chools,  1897,  $3,232.61 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Jan.  1, 1898,  118.05 

Casti  receipts  from  sale  of  supplies,  39.49 


$3,390.52 


Disbursements  to  the  several    schools,    and  otherwise, 
sre  as  follows : 

High  school,  $176.05 

Tifth  Street  Grammar  school,  203.66 

Middle  Street  Grammar  school,  163.38 

IPurker  Street  Grammar  school,  132.39 

Phillips  Avenue  school,  315.03 

Thompson  Street  Grammar  school.  248.57 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school,  295.95 

Acushnet  Avenue  Primary  school,  34.93 

1.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school,  142.92 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school,  266.44 

Cedar  Street  Primary  school,  100.32 

Clark  Street  Primary  school,  60.86 

Caiinonville  Primary  school,  9.03 

Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school,  60,81 

George  H.  Dunbar  Primary  school,  173.79 

lliomas  A.  Greene  Primary  school,  155.09 

Sylvia  Ann  Holland  Primary  school,  40.46 

Merrimac  Street  Primary  school,  22.95 

Mary  B.  ^Vhite  Primary  school,  111.17 

Acushnet  school,  37.47 

riarks  Point  school,  18.44 
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North  school,  87.00 

Plainville  school,  1.81 

Rockdale  school,  8.04 

North  Mill  school,  2.81 

South  Mill  school,  .73 

Manual  Traiuiug  school,  30.00 

Care  pianos  and  organs,  274.00 

Pedagogical  library,  9.58 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  26.38 

Sewing  supplies,  22.74 

Cash  sales,  39.49 

Stock  on  hand  «Ian.  1, 1898,  118.05 


93,390.52 


DETAILED  STAllSMENT. 

Outlay  of  the  School  Committee  from  the  income  of  the 
Sylvia  Ann  Rowland  fund,  from  Jan.  1,  1897,  to  Dec.  4, 
1897: 

BOOKS   AND   PEIUODICALS. 

The  American  Book  Co.,  $432.10 

Appleton,  D.  &  Co.,  7.38 

Boston  School  Supply  Co.,  95.27 

Castor,  T.  II.  &  Co.,  6.88 

Clarke,  W.  B.  &  Co.,  5.00 

Educational  Publishing  Co.,  43.74 

Ginn  and  Company,                 •  427.08 

Hutchinson,  H.  S.  &  Co.,  125.28 

Hammett,  J.  L.  Co.,  28.98 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  190.68 

Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co.,  45.83 

Harper  Brothers,  10.20 

Hough,  Homeyn  B.,  35.00 

Hooper,  H.  E.,  66.60     • 

I^ach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  18.41 

Lee  &  Shepard,  70.09 

The  Maemillan  Co.,  12.50 

The  Morse  Co.,  32.40 

Mason,  Perry  &  Co.,  12.06 

The  Munson  Phonographic  Co.,  2.25 

The  Prang  Educational  Co.,  8.18 
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Putnam  Sons,  6.  P.  .    3.75 

Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  108.58 

Scribner'8  Sons,  Charles  19.24 

Taber,  R.  W.  51.50 

Thompson,  Brown  ^  Co.,  3.00 

University  Publishing  Co.,  20.00 

Werner  School  Book  Co.  38.90      $1,921.03 

PEDAGOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

Clarke,  W.  B.  &  Co.,  $5.40 

Hammett,  J.  T^.  Co.,  1.80 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1.44 

Scribner's  Sons,  Charles  .94               9.58 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Boden,  E.  Jr.,  $10.00 

Ditson,  O.  &  Co.,  3.00 

Ginn  and  Company,  201.25 

Hayues,  John  C.  &  Co.,  7.20 

Peirce,  George  399.00 

Scribner's  Sons,  Charles  1.50            621.95 

BINDING    AND  COVERING   BOOKS. 

Briggs  &  Lawrence,  $2.10 

Collins,  Williston  H.  &  Co.,  63.12 

Holden,  Pat.  Book  Cover  Co.,  156.43            221.65 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  $14.80 

Hutchinson,  H.  S.  &  Co.,  .75 

Hammett,  J.  L.  Co.,  1.76 

Perry,  Geo.  S.  &  Co.,  150.72            168.03 

APPARATUS. 

Almy,  James  T.  $1 2.50 

Hammett,  J.  L.  (Jo.,  25.50 

Hillman,  Washburn  Co.,  1.50 

Jones,  Winthrop  B.  25.00 

Kitchie,  £.  S.  &  Sons.,  2.75 

Richards,  Geo.  D.,  10.47 

Thompson,  A.  T.  &  Co.,  50.00            127.72 

SEWING   DEPARTMENT. 

Donovan,  M.  £.,  $11.90 

Haskell  &  Tripp.,  9.23 

Health,  D.  C.  &  Co.,  .83 

Taber,  Prang  Art  Co.,  .60 

Taber  K.  W.  .18              22.74 


lO 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


American  Book  Co., 

Appleton,  D.  &  Co., 

Caproni,  P.  P.  &  Bro., 

Dennison  Manufacturiug  Co., 

Drury,  E.  M. 

Ginn  &  Co., 

Haminett,  J.  L.  Co., 

Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co., 

Lee  &  Shepard, 

The  Macmillan  Co., 

The  Munson  Phonographic  (a).. 

The  Prang  Educational  Co., 

Perry,  E.  M. 

Scribner's  Sons,  Charles 

Taber,  Kobert  \V. 


« 


.41 
.41 
10.00 

.oc; 

G.20 
.35 
127.50 
.17 
.l(i 
.22 
.12 

8.13 

12.56 

.53 

.40 


167.22 


93259.92 


TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

STATEMENT. 

(.'ost  of  books  and  supplies  purchased  during  1897, 
('ost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock,  Jan.  1,  1897, 


Cost  of  books  and  supplies  charged  to  schools  in  1897, 
Cost  of  books  and  sui)plies  in  stock,  Jan.  1,  1898, 
Cash  receipts  from  the  sal<»  of  books  and  supplies. 


$7,895.15 
2,282.51 

$10,177.66 

$7,786.31 

2,339.57 

52.78 


$10,177.66 


The  cost  in  detail  of  books  and  supplies  furnished  the 
several  schools  for  the  year  1897  is  as  follows : 


High  school. 

Fifth  Street  Grammar  school. 
Middle  Street  Cranmiar  school, 
Parker  Street  Urannnnr  school, 
Thompson  Street  Grammar  school, 
Phillips  Avenue  school. 
Acushnet  Avenu(;  Primarv  .school, 
I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  .^^chool. 


Supplies. 

Hooks. 

Total. 

$989.03 

$1,120.63 

$2,109.66 

191.35 

380.06 

571.41 

149.48 

377.92 

527.40 

248.08 

542.95 

791.03 

153.(kS 

441.52 

595.20 

136.84 

353.14 

489.98 

5(5.34 

108.92 

165.26 

130.52 

140.97 

271.49 
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<^dar  Street  Primary  school, 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary'  school, 

Clark  Street  Primary  school, 

Canuouville  Primary  school, 

l>artniouth  Street  Primary  school, 

George  II.  Dunbar  Primary  school, 

Thomas  A.  Greene  Primary  school, 

iSylvia  Ann  Ilowland  Primary  school, 

31errimac  Street  Primary  school, 

3Iary  B.  White  Primary  school, 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school,  141.30 

^orth  Mill  school, 

iSouth  Mill  school, 

-iVcushnet  school, 

Clark's  Point  school, 

"North  school, 

Plainville  school, 

"Rockdale  school, 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Evening  school, 

Parker  Street  Evening  school, 

Phillips  Avenue  Evening  school, 

Fifth  Street  f^vening  school, 

Thompson  Street  Evening  school, 

Eveniug  Drawing  school, 

Cookiug  school, 

Mauual  Training  school, 

Sewing  Department, 

Office, 

TOTAL,  $2,988.08        e4,7y6.fi;}       $7,785.31 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  schools,  for  text-books  and  supplies  for  eleven 
"months,  has  been  as  follows : 

^J'Rh  school,  8G.1G 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school,  1.24 

^farnmar  schools,  1.55 

Priniary  schools,  .44 

^'ouDtry  schools,  1.21 

^ill  schools,  .(J2 

Average  for  day  schools,  1 .06 

Average  for  evening  schools,  .15 

Average  for  evening  drawing  school,  .36 


80.25 

92.13 

172.38 

114.40 

59.39 

173.79 

74.43 

87.32 

161.75 

18.67 

23.33 

42.00 

73.58 

r,6.89 

140.47 

42.65 

120.60 

163.25 

80.57 

70.78 

151.35 

45.50 

40.79 

86.38 

53.13 

43.65 

96.78 

21.21 

38.55 

59.76 

ol,  141.30 

280.93 

422.23 

10.80 

32.56 

43.45 

5.13 

42.52 

4'^.65 

23.68 

61.70 

86.38 

17.73 

42.03 

59.76 

23.68 

35.69 

59.37 

6.22 

18.32 

24.54 

18.57 

31.62 

50.19 

7.92 

42.42 

50.34 

7.20 

21.07 

28.27 

6.10 

18.80 

24.99 

3.23 

15.62 

18.85 

10.58 

43.35 

53.93 

14.76 

.     14.76 

11.88 

11.88 

13.22 

13.22 

1.09 

1.09 

6.07 

6.07 

l8  SCHOOL    REPORT. 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  actual  cost  per  pupil  for 
text-books  and  supplies,  but  the  expenditure  per  pupil  from 
amount  raised  by  taxation.  All  music  books,  musical  in- 
struments, supplementary  readers,  reference  books,  and 
certain  kinds  of  apparatus  are  purchased  from  the  income 
of  the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  fund.  The  actual  cost  per 
pupil  for  text-books  and  supplies  used  in  instruction,  would, 
therefore,  be  the  above  figures,  increased  by  the  amount 
per  pupil  expended  from  the  income  of  the  trust  fund. 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 


HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Senior. 


18 


Yrs.     Mo8. 


Siib-Scnlor, 


Yrs.     Mos. 


Junior. 


Yrs.     Mos. 


16 


Sub-Junior. 


Yrs.     Mort. 


15 


Averago 
Age. 


YrB.     Mos. 


16         11 


GRAMMAR   DEPARTMENT. 


Flftli 

j 
Sixth    ;Seventli     Eigbtb 

Ninth 

Average 

.School. 

Year. 

Y'ear. 

Year.       Year. 

Year. 

Age. 

. 

Yr«. 

MCM. 

Yn.    .Mos. 

Yrs.    Mos.  Yrt.    Mm. 

Ym. 

Mm. 

Yrs.    Mo«. 

JJ^h  street, 
Jj»^laie  street, 
\^^^r  street, 
Jnoinpson  street, 
{■fillips  avenue, 
Harrington  Normal 

11 

8 

12     4 

13     2     13     8 

14 

1 

11 

8 

12     7 

i:<     4    13   10 

14 

• 

11 

8 

12     7 

12    10    13    10 

14 

8 

11 

10 

12     7 

12    11 

12 

10 

12    11 

13      2 

■ 

and  Training, 

11 

6 

11    11 

. 

Average  age  by  grades, 

11 

lOi 

12     H 

13      1   il3     91 

14 

H 

13  m 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 


PIUMARY   DEPARTMENT. 


First 

Second 

Thlni 

Fourth 

Average 

School. 

Y 

ear. 

Y( 
Yrs. 

Bar. 
Mos. 

Year. 

Year. 

Age. 

Yrs. 

M08. 

Yr«. 

M08. 

Yrs. 

M08. 

Yrn.  Mo9. 

Acu8l)net  avenue, 

7 

4 

S 

10 

10 

1 

11 

2 

I.  W.  BeDJamin, 

H 

8 

8 

2 

10 

3 

10 

9 

Cedar  Grove  stre«*t, 

7 

7 

1) 

5 

10 

10 

11 

Cedar  street, 

0 

4 

i 

8 

9 

6 

10 

2i 

Clark  street, 

6 

11 

i) 

2 

10 

1 

10 

11 

Caniionville, 

(J 

S 

8 

9 

1 

10 

r> 

Dartmouth  street. 

6 

7 

8 

2 

8 

9 

9 

10 

George  II.  Dunbar, 

w 
/ 

G 

8 

10 

10 

0 

11 

3 

Thomas  A.  Greene, 

7 

(') 

8 

10 

9 

G 

10 

10 

Sylvia  Ann  Rowland, 

(> 

\) 

8 

3 

9 

5 

10 

Harrington   Normal   and 

Training, 

T) 

i) 

t 

8 

8 

G 

10 

G 

Merrimae  street, 

H 

8 

8 

10 

1 

11 

3 

Phillips  avenue, 

G 

1) 

0 

() 

10 

4 

11 

(*> 

Mary  B.  White, 

(> 

G 

m 
I 

10 

9 

7 

10 

(; 

Average  age  by  grades,        j 

() 

1(),\ 

8 

«/v 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

UNGKADKD   SCHOOI.S. 


School. 


Acushnet, 
Clark's  Point, 
North, 
Plainville, 
Kockdale, 
NorUi  Mill, 
South  Mill, 


Grammar  Primary        Average  Ago 

Department.  '  Department. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
14 


Average  age  by  departments. 


12 


5 

8 

8 

6 

7 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

F- 
/ 

0 

1 

7 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

8i 


Yrs.       M08.  I  Yrs.        Mos.     Yrs. 


95   I     11 


MoA. 


3^ 


T* 
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NEW  BEDFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Rates  of  tuition  for  non-resident  pupils,  1898. 


JJigh  school, 

^i*aininar  schools, 

I'riinary  schools, 

Harrington  Normal   and  Training 

school, 
^ngraded  schools. 
Evening  Drawing  school. 


First 
Term. 


819.44 
7.G5 
5.(>8 

S.82 

lo.ai) 
4.33 


Second 
Term. 


81D.44 
7.65 
5.G8 

8.82 

io.3y 
4.33 


Third 
Term. 


$25.90 

10.19 

7.G0 

11.76 

13.S4 

5.70 


For  the 
Year. 


$(U.7S 
25.49 
18.90 

29.40 
34.62 
14.42 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BRIEF'      DESCRIPTION     OF     THE      SCHOOLHOUSES,     WITH       THEIR 

ACCOMMODATIONS    AND    CONDITIONS. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

fi 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
92 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Schools. 


Acusbnet. 

Acushnet. 

I.  W.  Benjamin. 

Cedar. 

Cedar  Grove. 

Clark. 

Cannonville. 

Clark's  Point. 

Dartmouth. 

George  H.  Dunbar. 

Fifth. 

Thomas  A.  Greene. 

Hlgb. 

Harrington  Memorial 

Sylvia  Ann  Howland. 

Linden. 

Middle. 

Merrimac. 

North. 

Parker. 

Phillips. 

Plainvllle. 

Rockdale. 

Thompson. 

Mary  B.  White. 

Brock. 


Named  Fob. 


Avenue. 

Location. 

Isaac  W.  Benjamin. 

Street. 

Street. 

Street. 

Location. 

Location. 

Street.       i 

George  H.  Dunbar. 

Street. 

Thomas  A.  Greene. 
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THE  EXPENDITURES. 

As  shown  above,  the  amount  expended  on  the  schools 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1897  was  $181,249.63.  This  sum 
included  the  special  appropriation  for  kindergartens  $1,- 
558,29;  and  $4,747.82,  special  appropriations  for  furnish- 
ing the  two  new  schoolhouses  completed  during  the  year. 
The  average  cost  for  a  day-school  pupil  was  $24.08,  and 
for  an  evening-school  pupil  it  was  $4.19.  The  cost  of  a 
day-school  pupil  was  $1.84  per  pupil  less  than  for  1896, 
and  for  an  evening-school  pupil  $0.68  less.  But  this  de- 
crease is  apparent  only  and  not  real.  It  is  due  to  the 
change  in  the  fiscal  year  which  was  ordered  by  the  City 
Council,  making  the  fiscal  year  close  December  1  in- 
stead of  January  1.  The  expenditures  represent,  there- 
fore, the  cost  of  the  schools  for  eleven  months  instead  of 
the  usual  twelve,  and  this  should  be  considered  in  making 
comparisons  with  the  cost  of  other  years.  Had  the  cost 
been  computed  for  twelve  months,  as  usual,  the  expense 
per  pupil  would  not  have  differed  much  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make  just  comparisons 
between  the  cost  of  schools  in  different  municipalities.  I 
have  studied  with  care  the  reports  of  many  cities,  and  I 
have  come  to  that  conclusion.  In  computing  the  cost  per 
pupil  on  the  base  of  total  expenditures  and  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  schools,  I  include 
everything  that  is  expended  by  the  School  Board  from 
money  appropriated  by  the  City  Council  for  the  use  of  the 
School  Department.  I  do  not  include  the  amount  ex- 
pended from  the  Dog  fund,  or  that  expended  from  the 
income  of  the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  fund,  which  is  a  trust 
fund.  Most  cities  have  no  trust  fund  and  purchase  from 
their  appropriations  many  things  that  we  buy  from  the  in- 
come of  our  trust  fund.     Some  include,  in  computing  the 
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cost  of  their  schools,  the  amount  received  from  the  Dog 
fund  or  other  sources  than  municipal  tax  alone,  while  oth- 
ers do  not.  Again,  neither  the  amount  expended  for  new 
schoolhouses  nor  the  interest  on  the  debt  incurred  in  their 
construction  is  reckoned  in  computing  the  cost  per 
pupil  each  year, — in  most  of  our  eastern  cities  at  least. 
In  many  western  cities  school  funds  are  raised  from  a  sep- 
arate tax,  and  the  bonded  indebtedness  incurred  for  schools 
is  shown  each  year,  and  the  interest  on  the  same  and  the 
amount  needed  to  meet  maturing  bonds  that  are  not  to  be 
•  refunded  are  included  in  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  school 
purposes. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine 
the  relative  actual  cost  per  pupil  in  different  municipali- 
ties. 1  see  from  time  to  time  figures  which  are  taken 
from  school  reports  or  obtained  from  incomplete  data  used 
to  prove  that  the  schools  of  some  city  are  costing  relatively 
less  than  those  of  others  where  the  schools  are  of  the  same 
quality.  I  have  been  guilty  of  making  such  comparisons 
myself;  but  I  am  learning  that  such  comparisons  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon. 

But  it  is  a  fact  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
the  schools  each  year  are  costing  relatively  more  almost 
everywhere  as  compared  with  those  of  the  past. 

While  New  Bedford  is  not  spending  as  much  per  capita 
of  school  population  as  many  places,  it  is  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial 
schools ;  if  at  any  time  the  city  should  be  called  upon  to 
provide  for  them,  the  story  would  be  different.  It  would 
add  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  a  year  to  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  schools,  and  entail  the  expenditure  of  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  $200,000  for  schoolhouses  to  provide  for  these 
pupils  alone. 

It  is  true  that  the  increasing  cost  of  schools  is  a  sign  of 
progress ;  it   means  more    healthful  and  comfortable  sur- 
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foundings  for  pupils   and  teachers,  belter  instruction  and 
a  general   broadening    and    uplifting   of  the  work  of  the 
schools.     What  the   limit   shall    be  will  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  people.     But  it   is   becoming  more  incumbent 
every  year  upon  school  authorities  to  weigh  most  carefully 
every  demand  for  a  new    departure    in  organization  or  in- 
struction which  is  likely  to  add  another  fixed  charge  to  the 
already  large  cost  of  the  schools. 

NEW  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Two  eight  room  primary   schoolhouses  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  year,    one  in   the  northeast  part  of  the 
city,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Bowditch  street  and  Phillips 
avenue  known    as  the   Phillips    avenue  schoolhouse ;  the 
other  situated  in  the  south   part   of  the  city  on  Dartmouth 
street  between    Dunbar  and  Sidney  streets.     This  school 
has  been  named  the  George  H.  Dunbar  school  in  honor  of 
the  late  George  H.    Dunbar,    who  was  mayor  of  the  city 
for  several   years    and    who    was  an  efficient  and  faithful 
member  of  the  School  Board    for    many  years.     Both  of 
these  schoolhouses  are  excellent  buildings  for  school  pur- 
poses ;  their  architectural  features   are  good  and  they  are 
well  constructed ;  they  excel    in    the    two  most  important 
features  necessary  for  a  schoolhouse, — light   and  sanitary 
arrangements.     Of  the  two,  the  George  H.  Dunbar  school- 
house  excels  in  several  particulars,  namely,  width  of  corri- 
dors, size  of  teachers'  retiring  rooms,  and  in  provision  for 
egress  to  playgrounds. 

Another  eight-room  building,  located  on  Brock  avenue, 
is  nearly  completed  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  a  few  months.  This  building  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  the  Phillips  avenue  schoolhouse.  These  new 
schoolhouses  do  not,  however,  supply  the  amount  of  school- 
room needed  ;  but  this  matter  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  the  Superintendent's  report. 
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It  is  become  evident  to  the  School  Board  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  build  schoolhouses  in  thickly  settled  parts  of 
the  city  containing  only  six  or  eight  rooms  and  no  assem- 
bly hall.  Hereafter  the  City  Council  will  be  asked  to  con- 
struct schoolhouses  containing  at  least  twelve  rooms  and  a 
hall.  In  some  cases  also,  very  unsuitable  locations  have 
been  selected  for  schoolhouse  sites  ;  in  other  cases  the  lots 
have  been  altogether  too  small.  The  responsibility  of  se- 
lecting a  schoolhouse  site  rests  with  the  City  Council.  The 
School  Board  can  do  no  more  than  make  recommenda- 
tions. Sometimes  their  recommendations  have  been  fol- 
lowed and  sometimes  not.  It  would  seem  that  the  School 
Board  ought  to  know  better  than  any  other  body  where 
schoolhouses  are  needed  and  what  kind  of  surroundings 
they  should  have ;  and  unless  there  is  some  very  good 
reason  why  in  any  particular  case  their  recommendation 
should  not  prevail,  it  should  be  accepted. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  my  report,  as  secretary,  I  try  to  give  in  detail  to  our 
citizens  those  statistics  which  will  enable  them,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  understand  especially  the  expenditures  of  the  de- 
partment and  such  others  as  they  might  expect  from  the 
board.  I  try  to  speak  to  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
School  Board  as  far  as  possible.  In  my  report  as  Super- 
intendent, I  speak  more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Board,  and  advance  opinions,  which 
are  purely  my  own.  In  making  such  a  dual  report,  I  am 
following  a  custom  which  has  long  prevailed  here,  but 
which  I  find  is  not  an  easy  one  to  pursue.  One  report 
sometimes  trenches  upon  the  ground  of  the  other ;  where 
this  occurs,  I  ask  all  indulgence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
WILLIAM  E.  HATCH,  Secretary. 

Dec.  31,  1897. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Maximum  Minimum. 

Priucipal  of  HijS^h  scliooK  $2,750 

Sul>.inaster  of  lli^h  school,  1,600 

Science  teacher  of  High  school,  1,600 

Teacher  of  mathematics,  High  school,  1,600 

Teacher  of  commercial  course,  High  school,     1,100 

Lady  assistants  of  High  school,  900  $650 

Military  instructor  of  High  school,  300 

Principals  of  complete  Grammer  schools,  1,900 

Principals  of  partial  Grammar  schools,  1,200 

Principals-  assistants  of  Grammar  schools,  075 

Assistants  of  Grammar  schools,  600  425 

Principals  of  Primary  schools,  (iOO  to  900 

-Assistants  of  Primary  schools,  550  375 

Vriucipal  of  Training  school,  1,700 

Vice  Principal  of  Training  school,  1,100 

^Senior  in  Training  school,  4  per  week. 

Ungraded  schools,  400  to  600 

-C*rincipal8  of  Evening  schools,  3.00  to  4.50  per  night. 

^\ssistants  of  Evening  schools,  1.50  per  night. 

^Supervisor  of  Drawing,  1,500 

^Supervisor  of  Music,  1,900 

'Teacher  of  Sewing,  525 

Cooking  teacher,  600 

Manual  training  teacher,  1,400 

The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  complete  Grammar 
school,  containing  at  least  ten  rooms  and  all  the  grades,  is 
$1,900  per  annum.  The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  par- 
tially developed  Grammar  school  or  a  mixed  Grammar 
and  Primary  school  varies  with  the  size  of  the  school 
and  experience  of  the  principal.  Maximun  salary  now 
made  for  such  school,  $1,200. 

The  salary  of  a  Primary  school  principal  of  a  four-room 
building  is  $600  per  year,  which  is  increased  at  the  rate  of 
of  $25  for  each  additional  room. 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  High  school  are 
increased  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  year  until  the  maximum 
is  reached. 
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The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Grammar  school  as- 
sistant is  fixed  at  $425,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  per 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $500  is  reached  ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  ($600) 
is  reached.     Principals'  assistants  only  are  paid  $676. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Primary  school  assi:*t- 
tant  is  fixed  at  $375,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  per 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $450  is  reached  ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  ($550) 
is  reached. 
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CALENDAR,    1898. 

Winter  term  begins  Jan.  3,  189S;  ends  April  1,  1898. 
Sarnmer  term  begins  April  II,  1898;  ends  July  1,  1898. 
Fall  term  begins  Sept.  6,  1898;  ends  Dec.  23,  1898. 

VACATIONS. 

April  2,  1898,  to  April  11, 1898. 
July  2,  1898,  to  Sept.  6,  1898. 
Dee.  24,  1898,  to  Jan.  9,  1899. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every Saturd ly ;  Washington's  Birthday;  Patriot's  Day;  Memorial 
Day;  from  Wednesday  noon  before  Thanksgiving  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

Grammar,  Manual  Training  and  Mill  schools :  From  March  1  to  No- 
vember 1,  9  A.  M.  to  11.45  A.  M.,  1.4o  p.  M.  to  4  p.  M. ;  from  November  1 
to  March  1,  9  A.  M.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.30  p.m.  to  3.45  p.  M. 

Primary  schools :  From  March  1  to  November  1,9a.m.  tol2M.,2p. 
M.  to  4  p.  M. ;  from  November  I  to  March  1,9  a.  m.  to  11.40  a.  m.  with- 
out rece-ss,  1.30  p.  m.  to  3.30  p.  M. 

High  school :    8.30  A.  M.  to  1.30  p.  m.,  during;  the  whole  year. 

Country  schools :  Sessions  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
graded schools. 

The  signal  for  no  session  is  two  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  once  re- 
peated (2-2). 

When  given  at  8.15  a.  m.   the  morning  session  shall  be  omitted. 

When  given  at  12.45  p.  m.  the  afternoon  session  shall  be  omitted. 

'ITiis  regulation  does  not  apply  to  the  High  school  or  to  the  Ungraded 
schools  except  those  designated  by  the  Board. 

The  no-session  signal  on  stormy  days  shall  not  apply  to  the  sessions 
of  the  Manual  Training  or  the  Cooking  scliools;  and  pupils  attending 
those  schools  shall  not  be  excused  for  non-attendance  upon  the  in  on  ac- 
count of  the  no-session  signal. 
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GRADUATES,  CLASS  OF  1897. 


Ne  Cede   Malts . 


LIST  OF  GRADUATES. 


Eudora  Katherine  Barry, 
Elsa  PutDam  Bates, 
Gertrude  Adelaide  Chase, 
Mary  Parnell  Chase, 
Edith  T^bdell  Cornish, 
Adelaide  Maria  Cota, 
Emily  Wilbur  Davis, 
Elizabeth  Agnes  Dunn, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Glcason, 
Caroline  Luella  Ilealey, 
Louise  Everett  Hicks, 
Ethel  Alberta  Hill, 
Ethel  Marble  Howland, 
Bertha  Eola  Jenney, 
Catherine  Agatha  McGuincss, 
Ethel  Helen  Myrick, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Ryan, 
Mary  T/Ouise  Sisson, 
Annie  Davis  Smith, 


May  Wheldon  Snow, 
Lyla  Chandler  Sturtevant, 
Annie  Hadlev  Taber, 
Edith  Mortimer  Terry, 
Alice  Hey  wood  Warner, 
Helen  Almy  Whitmort*, 
Ernest  Vinton  Alley, 
Charles  Herbert  Bennett, 
James  Franklin  Briggs, 
Bryant  Macomber  Browncll, 
Charles  Winslow  Coxen, 
William  Edward  Dillingham. 
Philip  Curtis  Holmes, 
Henry  Hiram  Wheaton  Keith, 
Charles  Oesting  Schuler, 
Roy  Upham, 
James  William  Webber, 
Henry  Phillips  Willis,  Jr., 
Charles  Sumner  Wing,  Jr. 


Recipient  a  of  Certificates. 

Annie  Richmond  GifFord,  Mary  Allen  Hersey, 

Roxy  Leonne  Hayden,  Minerva  Frances  Maxfiehi, 

Alice  T^uisa  Macomber,  Mary  Augusta  Wells, 

Maude  Ethel  White,  Benjamin  Bradford  Braley. 


Programme  : 


OVERTURE.    Leona.  Stahl. 

Orchestra. 
PRAYER. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Rousmaniere. 

SONG.     Damascus  Triumphant  March.  Costa. 

Selected  Chorus. 

SALUTATORY  AND  ESSAY.    Tx;  Roi  Est  Mort,  Vive  Lo  Roi. 

Annie  Hadlev  Taber. 

SONG.     Ye  Shepherds,  Tell  Me.  Mazzinghi. 

Selected  Chorus. 
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ORATION.    A  Plea. 

ClIAULBIS    WiNSLOW    COXEN. 

MUSIC.     Bijou.  Eisiiig. 

ES.SAY.    The  Power  of  Song. 

Helen  Almy   >Viiitmore. 
MUSIC.    The  New  Hail  Columbia.    Music  of  Tabasco  March. 

G.  W.  Chad  wick. 
Selected  Chorus. 

I'RESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Hls  Honor,  Mayor  Asuley. 

cr  \si<    <n'>^r>  J  Words  by  Louise  Everett  Hicks. 

L.v:»    ^ij?i i;r .  ^  ^^^^.^  ^y  y^^^^^  ^jj^^  Hersey . 

L    Summer  skies  once  more  shine  o*er  ui«, 
Birds  sing  in  the  leafy  trees. 
Flowers  blooming  on  the  hillsides 
Waft  their  perfumes  on  the  breeze. 

CAorus. 
Sadness  now  is  out  of  keeping, 

Care  and  trouble  And  no  place. 
Summer  days  are  not  for  weeping, 

Eartli  wears  now  a  happy  face. 

2.     Days  of  youth  are  days  of  summer, 

Hope  then  holds  the  strongest  sway ; 
If  we  persevere  through  trials 
We  can  always  make  our  way. 

.'{.     I^t  us  hold  to  hope  thro*  all  things, 
Tho'  our  youth  may  pass  away ; 
Life  will  then  seem  youth  eternal 
And  the  whole  but  one  bright  day. 

4.    Difficulties  may  oppose  us, 

I^t  us  not  be  then  dismayed ; 
With  our  motto  e'er  before  us 
We  shall  not  be  long  delayed. 

.*).    Tho'  our  school  days  here  are  ended, 
I^et  us  still  our  motto  bear, 
It  will  help  us  in  our  troubles. 
It  will  help  to  banish  care. 

FIRST  BOURNE  PRIZE  ESSAY  AND  V^ALEDIOTORY.    Our  Duties 

a.<  Citizens. 

James  Franklin  Brkhss. 

March.    Torchlight.  Clark. 

Orchestra. 
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GRADUATING     EXERCISES    HARRINGTON 
NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

JUNE  18,  1897. 

Programme  : 

SUBJECT— DEVELOPMENT   OF  POWER. 

PowKU  TO  TiiiXK.    Essaj.  Miss  Allex. 

PowKR  TO  JuixiK.    Class  Exercise.    Grade  I.  Miss  Deaxe. 

PowEK  TO  Apply.    Class  Exercise.    Grade  IL  Miss  Covell. 

Power  to  Make.    Essay.  Miss  Pekry. 

Power  TO  See.    (;iass  Exercise.    Grade  III.  Miss  Brownell. 

Development  OF  Power.    Valedictory.  Miss  Anthony. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas.  Mrs.  Sylvia  B.  Knowlton. 

Cliairinaii  Normal  and  TrainlDg  School  Committee. 
Address.  Prof.  Pail  H.  Hants. 

Harvard  College. 

DECEMBER  17,  1897. 
Programme  : 

Prayer.  Rev.  Edmund  S.  Rousmaniere. 

Ueprodtction.    Class  Exercise.    Grade  IL  Miss  Dillingham. 

Edicative  Seat-Work.    Illustrated  Essay.  Miss  Murphy. 

Stl  DY  OF  Spelling  Lesson.    Class  Exercise.    Grade  III. 

Miss  Gibson. 
Reasoninc;  and  Estimating.    Class  Exercise.    Grade  VI. 

Miss  Wetiierell. 
Measurement  of  Values.    Valedictory.  Miss  Wetherell. 

Presentation  OF  Diplomas.  Mrs.  Sylvia  B.  Knowlton. 

Chairman  Normal  and  Traiuing  School  Committee. 
Address.  Mr.  George  I.  Aldrich. 

Superintendcut  of  Schools,  Newton,  Mass. 

GKADUATES. 

June  18, 1807. 

Florence  Morgan  Anthony,  Helen  KoUock  Covell, 

Agnes  Dunham  Allen,  Cecilia  Agnes  Deane, 

Mary  Prescott  Brownell,  Mary  Veronica  Perry. 

Decemher  17,  181)7. 

Grace  Winifred  Dillingham,  Jennie  Agnes  Murphy, 

NeUit*  Eltliea  Git)son,  Clara  Jane  Wetherell. 
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GRADUATING     EXERCISES,     GRAMMAR    AND 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

JULY  1,  1897. 
Programme  : 

Pkaykr,  Rev.  William  J.  Reynolds. 

Song,  Flymu  of  Pniise,  A.  Billeter. 

Composition,  On  Midsummer  Eve, 

Miss  Marion  Mabel  Emery,  Middle  Street  School. 
Recitation,  Stray  I^eaves  from  Local  History,  by  a  Teacher. 

Miss  Sarah  Sisson  Triim»,  Fifth  Street  School. 
SoNo,  May  Breezes,  Kreipel. 

Composition,  Resume  of  Evangeline, 

Miss  Josephine  Catherine  Yates,  Parker  Street  School. 
Presentation  01?'  Diplomas, 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Taber  :  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Grammar  Schools. 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Ti^cker:  Chairman  Conmiittee  on  Ungraded  Schools. 
Brief  Address, 

Mr.  William  E.  Hatch  :  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Partino  Song,  Strube . 

Music.  Conducted  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Butterfield,  Supervisor  of  Music. 
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APPROVED     LIST     OF    TEXT-BOOKS     TO      BE 
USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

SCIENCE. 

Re ui sen's  Cheinistrv. 
Allen^s  Laboratory  Manual. 
Packard's  Zoology. 
Youman's  Botany. 
Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Miirs  Realm  of  Nature. 
Pierce's  Problems  in  Physics. 
Oifford's  Elementary  Physics. 
Avery's  School  Physios. 
8tone*s  Experimental  Physics. 

GEOGKAPHV. 

Tilden*s  Commercial  Geojjjraphy. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Well's  Academic  Arithmetic. 
Wentwortli's  School  Algebra. 
Wentworth's  College  Algebra. 
Wentworth's  New  Plane  Geometry . 
Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Wentworth's  Trigonometry. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  STENOGRAPHY. 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping. 

Meservey-s  Bookkeeping  Blanks. 

New  Complete  Bookkeeping,  Williams  and  Rogori?. 

Barnes'  Shorthand  Manual. 

Actual  Guide  to  Business  Practice,  Ellis. 

Muuson\s  Art  of  Phonography. 

Your  own  Typewriter  Instructor.     Harper. 

A.  T.  Hill's  Commercial  Law. 

HISTORY. 

Barnes'  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
Swlnton's  Outlines  World's  History. 
Lancaster's  History  of  England. 
FIske's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 
Myer's  History  of  Greeci^ 
Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People. 
Montgomery's  Facts  in  English  History. 
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ENGLISH. 

D.  J.  Iliirs  Rhetoric  and  Compositiou. 

Whitney-Lockwood's  English  Grammar. 

Ix)ck wood's  Lessons  in  English. 

South  worth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 

A  First  Book  in  Writing  English  Lessons,  Lewis. 

Underwood's  American  Authors. 

Uoderwood-s  British  Authors. 

Brook's  English  Literature. 

Dowden*s  Shakespeare. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

IiOngfellow*s  Evangeline.     Modern  Classics. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  Others.    English  Classics  Series. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.     (Iludson  edition.) 

Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     (Rolfo  edition.) 

Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers. 

Tennyson's  The  Coming  and  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Tennyson's  Elaine. 

Tennyson's  Guinevere. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     Book  I. 

Shakespeare's  As  you  Like  It,  and  Julius  Caesar.  Vol.1.  (Iludson  edition.) 

S|)€nser's  Faerie  Queen,  First  Canto. 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     (Hudson  notes.) 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Borke's  On  American  Taxation. 

Burke's  On  Concilliation  with  America. 

Buehler's  English. 

Holmes's  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

Lowell's  My  Garden  Acquaintance. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     Book  I.    Sprague. 

Macaulay's  Essays.    Milton  and  Addison. 

Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  XXV^I. 

Dryden's  Pal  anion  and  Arcite. 

De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson . 
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GERMAN. 

Wenckebach's  Deutsche  Grainmatik. 

Harris's  German  lessons. 

Grimm's  Haus  Marchen. 

Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 

Otto's  German  Grammar. 

Eichendorf  8  Aus  dem  TiCbeu  Eines  Taugenichts. 

Rlehrs  Der  Finch  der  Schonheit. 

Chamisso.     I*eter  Schlemil's  Wundersamo  Geschichte. 

Freytag.     Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrich's  des  Grossen. 

Heine.     Die  Harzreise. 

Goethe.    Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 

I^ssing.    Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Schiller.     VVilhelm  Tell,  Das  Glied  von  der  Glockc. 

Wenckebach.    Lyrics  and  Ballads,  Die  Schonsten  deutsclien  Liedor. 

Von  Hillern's  HOher  als  die  Kirche. 

Joynes'  Melssners'  German  Grammar. 

GrtEEK. 

Goodwins'  Greek  Grammar. 

Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Goodwin's  Xenophon  and  Herodotus. 

Boise's  Homer's  Hiad. 

Auteiirieth's  Homeric  T-^xicon. 

Crosby's  Greek  lexicon. 

Manatt's  Xenophon  Hellenica.     Books  I-IV. 

Woodruft-s  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Perrin's  Homer's  Odyssey  (for  '*Homer  at  Sight"). 

Harper's  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (for  ^^Xenophouf  at  Siglit"). 

Gleason  and  Atherton's  First  Greek  Book. 

LATIN. 

Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar. 

Allen  and  Greenougli's  Ciesar. 

Greenough's  Virgil. 

Harkness's  Cicero. 

Jones's  Tjatin  Prose  Composition. 

Lindsay's  Nepos. 

Kelsey 's  Selections  from  Ovid . 

Harper's  Virgil,  (for  '^Virgil  at  sight''). 

Via  Latina,  Collar. 

Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition. 
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FUENCH. 

Van  Daeirs*  French  Grainaiar. 

Houlier's  First  Book  in  French  Compos»iiioii. 

Chiirdenars  Complete  Frencli  Course. 

llennequin's  Idiomatic  French. 

Spier's  and  Surenne's  French  Dietionery. 

(jK'ville.     Dosia. 

Bedollicre.     La  Mere  Michael  et  sou  Chat. 

Ualevy.     Un  Marriao^e  d'Amour. 

About.     La  M6re  de  la  Marquise. 

Labiche.     I^  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

Sand.     La  Mare  au  Diable. 

Erckmann-Chatrian.     Le  Conscrit  de  1813. 

Daudet.     Le  Siege  de  Berlin. 

Merimee.    Colomba. 

De  Vigny.    Cinq  Mars. 

De  Lamartine.    Graziella. 

Dumas.     La  Tulipe  Noire. 

Sandeau.     Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglicre. 

Scribe  et  Legouve.     Bataille  de  Dames. 

Grandgent's  Selections  French  Compositions. 

La  Famille  de  Germandre.    Sand. 

Larmartiue.    Jeanne  d*Arc. 

La  Fontaine.    Fables,  Books  I  and  II. 

Super's  Frencli  Readers. 

Molidre.     L'Avare,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Corneille.     Jx;  Cid,  Horace. 

Racine.     Andromaque,  Iphig6nie. 

Moliere  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Well's  University  Algebra. 

Chauvenet's  Geometry. 

Walpole's  Virgil,    Book  L 

Sprague's  Masterpieces  in  English  Literature. 

Scott's  Poems. 

Hudson's  Shakespeare.    Vol.  II. 

Kolfe's  Childe  Harold. 

Collier's  History  of  English  Literature. 

I^y  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Vicar  of  Wakefleld. 
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Shakespeare,  by  K.  Grant  White. 
Martin's  English  Lang^uaj^e. 
lStrang*s  Exercises  in  English. 
Modern  Classics : 

Goldsmith,  Cowper  and  Hemans. 

Fouque  and  St.  Pierre. 

Byron  and  Hood. 

Burns  and  Scott. 

Fields  and  Hawthorne. 

Holmes  and  Brown. 

Howells. 

Campbell  and  Kogcrs. 

Carlyle,  Lamb  and  Southey. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

Dickens  and  Fields. 

Whittier. 

Hawthorne  and  Carlyle. 
Thackeray's  Essays  on  Swift,  Congreve  and  Steele. 
Macaulay's  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 
The  Four  Georges.    Thackeray. 
Thackeray's  Essays  on  Prior,  Gay,   Pope,  Hogarth,  Smollett,  Fielding, 

Sterne  and  Goldsmith. 
Milton  and  Byron.     Macaulay. 
Macaulay-s  Essay  on  Johnson. 

Macaulay*s  Essays  on  Goldsmith,  Bunyan,  and  Madame  D'Arblay. 
Goldsmith's  Plays. 
Goldsmith's  Poems. 
Heath's  German  Dictionary, 
lioisen's  German  Prose. 
Wenckebach's  Anschauung's  IJnterricht. 
Johnson's  Schiller's  Ballads. 
Le  Hoi  des  Montagues.    About. 
La  Litterature  Franyaise  Contemporaiuc,  by  Pylodet. 
La  Litterature  Fran<;aise  Classique.     Mennechet. 
Emerson's  Essays. 
American  Poems. 
About  Old  Story  Tellers. 
La  Tour  de  la  France. 
Perry's  Bible  Manual. 
Seaver  A  W^alton's  Metric  System. 
Model  Etymology.     Webb. 
Stein's  (ierman  Exercises. 
Smith's  Principia  Latina. 
Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare — Julius  Cajsar. 
Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology. 
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Gray's  Lessons  in  Hotauy. 

Earl  of  Chatham,     Macaulay. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Staudish. 

Emerson's  American  Scholar. 

VVentworth  vS:  Hill's  Algebra. 

McCurdy's  Exercises  in  Alfj:ebra. 

Tomus. 

Uxl^o's  Mechanics. 

Ilall  &  Bergen's  Physics. 

Fisk's  Civil  Government. 

Luqien's  Fi*ench  l*rose. 

The  Abbott,  by  Scott. 

Whitney's  The  Essentials  of  Engllsli. 

Carhart  &  Clmte's  Physics. 

Appleton's  School  Physics. 

'llie  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  bv  A.  S.  ilill. 

Irving's  "J'ales  of  a  Traveller. 

The  Plague  Year,  by  DeFoe. 

Arnold's  Sohrab  it  Rustum. 

^k'ott'8  Woodstock. 

Silas  Marner.    George  Eliot. 

Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Gray's  Botany. 

Well's  Geometry. 

Berlitz  Methode  fflr  den  deutschcn  Unterricht,  Z welter  Theil. 

High  School  Choir. 

High  School  Music  Reader. 

The  Euterpean. 

TEXT  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 

Franklin  New  Third  Reader. 

Franklin  New  Fourth  Reader. 

Franklin  New  Fifth  Reader. 

Franklin  Sixth  Reader. 

Bnidbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prince's  Arithmetic.  Part  IV. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  V. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  VI. 

Seaver  and  Walton's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

lAjngman's  Geography. 
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Longinuu*8  Atlas. 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geojijraphy. 

VVarreifs  Common  School  Geography. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionary. 

Barnes'  History  of  the  United  States. 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons.     Part  L 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons.    Part  IL 

Hyde's  f^anguage  Lessons.    Advanced. 

Harrington's  Speller.     Parts  1  and  U. 

May's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

BlaisdelTs  How  to  Keep  Well. 

Gifl'ord's  Elementary  Physics. 

Prang's  Drawing  Books. 

Merrill's  Vertical  Writing  Books. 

The  Young  American.    Judson. 

APPROVED  LIST  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 
USED   IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

(iKADK    V. 

1.  Our  World,  No.  1. 

2.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  2. 

3.  Stori(?s  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

4.  Old  (ireek  Stories. 

5.  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  3. 

0.  Longfellow  Leaflets. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  IN    LITERATURE. 
Building  of  the  Ship,  Longfellow. 

GKADE   VI. 

1.  Eggleston's  Elementary  History  of  U.  S. 

2.  Seaside  and  Wavside,  No.  3. 

3.  King  of  the  (iolden  River,  Ruskin. 

4.  Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  (also  in  VIL) 

5.  Old  Stories  of  tlie  East. 

0.  Gods  and  Heroes,  Francillon. 
7.  Hciirt  of  Oak  Series,  No.  4. 

SPECIAL  STUDY    IN  LITERATl'RE. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

(ntADK    yn. 

1.  Higginson's  Young  Folks  History  U.  S. 

2.  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 
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X  Kingsley^s  Water  Babies. 

4.  The  Story  of  Greece,  Gueber. 

.).  Daua's  Plants  and  Their  Children  (also  in  VI.) 

n.  By  Laud  and  Sea. 

SPECL4L  STUDY   IN  LITERATURE. 
Evangeline,  Longfellow. 

GRADE  VIII. 

1.  Tanglewood  Tales,  Hawthorne. 

2.  The  Study  of  tlie  Romans. 

3.  Life  in  Asia. 

4.  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving. 

SPECIAL  STUDY   IX  LITERATITRE. 
Snow  Bound,  Whittier. 

GRADE   IX. 

1.  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb. 

2.  Balk»u's  Footprints  of  Travel. 

3.  Ethics  of  Success. 

4.  Selections  from  American  Authors,  Eliot. 

5.  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  arr.  by  H.  (;.  Lodge. 

SPECIAL   STUDY  IN  LITERATURE. 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Lowell. 

SETS    OF   SUPPLEMENTARY    BOOKS   FOR  OC- 
CASIONAL READING. 

Dickens'  Cliild's  History  of  England. 

ADdersou^s  Historical  Reader. 

Collier's  British  History. 

Gooiirich's  History,  U.  S. 

Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader. 

Scribner's  Geograpical  Reader. 

(Iiild's  Book  of  Nature,  Parts  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

Choice  Reiidiugs  in  Nature's  Book. 

Kobinsou  Crusoe. 

Jiwinton's  Book  of  Tales. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

l^y  of  the  Lake. 

Hiawatha. 

Quentin  Durward. 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Readings. 

American  Authors. 

Swinton's  American  Classics. 
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Swiutoifs  English  Cl.issics. 
Metcairs  Language  Exercises. 
Harvey's  Readers. 
Sheldon's  Headers. 
Koyal  Headers. 
Monroe's  Readers. 
MeGufley's  Readers. 
Applcton's  Readers. 
Steele's  Physiology. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  IN  SETS  OF  THREE 

FOR   GENERAL   READING. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 
Arabian  Nights. 
.Esop's  Fables,  Vols.  1  &  11. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Bhick  Beauty. 
Little  Men. 

Little  Lord  Fauntlcroy. 
At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 
Hans  Brinker. 
Heroic  Ballads. 
Frye's  ( -hild  and  Nature. 
Peasant  and  Prince. 
Prince  and  Pauper. 
Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature. 
Blue  Jackets  of  ]77(). 

''    1812. 
*'  *^  »'    ISfil. 

TEXT-BOOKS    USED  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Franklin  New  First  Reader. 
Franklin  New  Second  Read(»r. 
FVanklin  New  Third  Reader. 
IlarringtonVs  Speller,  Part  1 . 
Child's  Health  Primer. 
Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  II. 
Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  III. 
Pranjj's  Drawing  Books. 
Merrill's  Vertical  Writing  Books. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY   BOOKS  USED  IN  THE 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

(JKADE     I. 

1.  Our  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks. 

2.  Normal  Primer. 

3.  Holmes*  First  Reader. 

4.  Riverside  Primer  aud  Reader. 

5.  Werner  Primer. 

G.  Tlie  Children's  Primer,  Cyr. 

GRADE    II. 

1.  llie  Normal  First  Reader. 

2.  Harper's  First  Reader. 

3.  Siickney's  First  Reader. 

4.  Holmes*  Second  Reader. 

5.  Scud<ier'8  Fables  and  Folks  Stories. 
'».  Stories  for  Children. 

7.  Nature's  Byways. 

8.  The  Children's  First  Reader,  Cyr. 

GKAI>E  III. 

1.  Wood's  Natural  History  Second  Reader. 

2.  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folks  Stories. 

3.  I,  Autumn. 

4.  All  the  Year  Round,  2,  Winter. 

0.  3,  Spring. 

'i.  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 
7.  The  Children's  Second  Re^ider,  Cyr. 

GRADE  IV. 

1.  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

2.  Each  and  All. 

3.  King's  Picturesque  Geography,  No.  1. 

4.  Wood's  Natural  History  Third  Reader. 

5.  Hans  Anderson*s  Stories. 

0.  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
7.  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  2. 
Church's  Old  World  Stories. 
N'ations  of  the  World. 
The  World  at  Home, — Europe. 

*'       **        "      *'      —The  World 
The  World  by  the  Fireside. 
Life  in  Asia. 
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MUSIC  READERS. 

National  Second  Music  Keader. 
National  Third  Music  Reader. 
National  Fourth  Music  Reader. 

SETS   OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  FOR 
OCCASIONAL   READING. 

Monroe's  Primer. 
Monroe's  First  Reader. 
Monroe's  Second  Reader. 
Parker  and  Marvel's  Second  Reader. 
Parker  and  Marvel's  First  Reader. 
Sheldon's  Second  Reader. 
Sheldon's  Third  Reader. 
Butler's  First  Reader. 
Butler's  Second  Reader. 
Stickney's  First  Reader. 
Stickney's  Second  Reader. 
Barnes'  Second  Reader. 
Barnes'  Third  Reader. 
Child's  Book  of  Nature. 
Baker's  Young  Folks'  Geography. 
Seaside  and  Wayside,  Part  I. 
Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners. 
.Esop's  Fables,  Vols.  1.  and  II. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
Legends  of  Norseland. 

MUSIC  READERS. 


National  First  Music  Reader. 
National  Second  Music  Reader. 
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SCHOOL    BOARD,    1897. 

CHARLKS  S.  ASHLEY',  Mayor,   Chhxr man  ex-o^c to 


ROBERT  W.  TABER,   Vice-Clhalrmaii. 


VVir.LIAM  E.  HATCH,  Se<Tetary  and  Superintendent. 


GEORGE   P.    BAILEY,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  ex-officio. 


WdTil  1 — Frank  R.  Pease,  .lohn  H.  Lowe,  George  W.  Hillman. 
\Y*\rd  2— Franl4  A.  Miiliken,  Edward  T.  Tucker,  Lewis  E.  Bentley. 
Ward  .9— William  H.  Pitman,  Stephen  H.  Sliepherd,  William  R.  Chan- 

ning. 
RVinZ  4— Sylvia  B.  Knowlton,   George   H.  Batchelor,  Ada  W.   Tilling- 

hast. 
Ward  o — E<lmund  S.  Rousmaniere,   Robert  W.  Taber,  Jonathan  How- 

land,  Jr. 
Ward  6 — .Joseph  C.  Pothier,  Clarence  R.  Sherman,  Betsey  B.  VVinslow 


STANDLNG  COMMirPEES. 

William  E.  Hatch,  Secretary. 

Tht:  first  named  on  each  Standins:  Committee  is  (chairman  of  the  same. 

On  Hifjh  iS'c^ooi— Miiliken,   Pitman,   Howland,    Winslow,  Shepherd, 

Batchelor,  Knowlton,  Taber,  Tillinghast,  Rousmaniere. 

On  Grammar  Schools — Taber,  Pitman,  Howland,  Millikeu,  Channing, 
Knowlton,  Shepherd,  Tillinghast,  Sherman. 

On  Primary  5c^oo/«— Shepherd,   Winslow,    Tucker,   Taber,  Tilling- 
hast, Lowe,  Bentley,  Pothier,  Pease. 

On    Ungraded    Schools— ^Viicker^    Howland,    Tillinghast.    Sherman, 
liOwe,  Bentley,  Pothier,  Pease. 

On  Training  School — Knowlton,  Miiliken,  Winslow,  Hillman,  Tilling- 
hast, Batchelor,  Rousmaniere. 

On  Truants — Sherman,  Hillman,  TuckeCi  Channing. 

On  Evening  i9cAoo/«—IvOwe,  Hillman, Tucker,  Knowlton,  Tillinghast, 
Sherman,  Bentley,  Pease,  Rousmaniere. 

On  Jifu«ic~Batchelor,  Shepherd,  Knowlton,  Channing,  Rousmaniere. 
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On  Manual  Training — Hillman,  Winslow,  Batchelor,  Tucker,  KnowN 
ton,  Sherman,  Lowe,  Pothier,  Pease. 

On    Examination    of     Teachers — Winslow,     Batchelor,    Tillin^rhast, 
Knowlton,  Rounmaniere. 

On  Text  Books — Tillinghast,  Milliken,  Tucker,   Knowlton,   Hillinan, 
Bentley,  Pothier. 

On    Expenditures — Howland,    Pitman,    Shepherd,    Milliken,    Taber, 
Channing,  Lowe,  Bentley,  Pothier.  Bailey. 

On  Hovoland  Fund — Pitman,  Ilowland,  Shepherd,  Milliken,  Channing, 
Hillman.  Taber,  Pease,  Bailey. 

On  Rules — ^Tucker ^  Batchelor,  Sherman,  Pothier,  Rousmaniere. 
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CHARLES  S.  ASHLEY,  Mayor,  Chairman,  6»x  oiWcio. 
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\VILLL\M  E.  HATCH,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

Office  i6()  William  street. 
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Same. 

J.  Frank  Weelvs, 

Frank  K.  Pease, 
John  H.  Lowe, 

Charles  H.  Holden, 
Frank  A.  Milliken, 
Edward  T.  Tucker. 

Joseph  A.  Wright. 
William  H.  Pitman, 
Stephen  H.  Shepherd, 

Ada  W.  Tillinghast, 
Sylvia  B.  Knowlton, 
George  H.  Batchelor, 


WAKl)  ONE. 

PUice  of  Business.  Residence. 

Cor.   Acucihnet  av.  and  Cor.  Acushnet  av.  and 

Tarkiln  Hill  road. 
921  Acushnet  avenue. 
935  Acushnet  aveime. 


Tarkiln  Hill  road, 
928  Acushnet  avenue. 


WARD  TWO. 

327  Cedar  street, 
43  William  street, 
258  Pleasant  street, 

WAKI)  TIIKKK. 

24  Pearl  street. 


327  Cedar  street. 
290  Pleasant  street. 
258  Pleasant  street. 

309  Cottage  street. 
Five  Cts.  Savings  Bank,  00  Chestnut  street. 
Standard  OlHce,  154  Maxtield  street. 

WARD   FOIK. 

37  Eighth  St. 
348  Union  street. 
Institution  for  Savings,   187  C'Ottage  street. 

WARD  FIVK. 


Betsey  B.  Winslow, 

Edmund  S.  Kousmaniere, 

Robert  W.  Taber,  28  Pleasant  street, 

WARD  SIX. 

Arthur  E.  Buffi ngton,       1  Crapo  street, 
Joseph  C.  Pothier,  245  Fourth  street, 

Clarence  R.  Sherman,      7  Leonard  street, 


315  ('ounty  street. 
372  County  street. 
48  Fifth  street. 


27  Crapo  street. 

247  Fourth  street. 

248  County  street. 


EMMA  M.  ALMY,  Superintendent's  Clerk. 
MAKY  C.  POTTER,  Assistant  Clerk  in  Superintendent's  Office. 


HENRY  SMITH,  Truant  Officer,  372  Cottage  street. 

WILLIAM  A.  BAKER,  Truant  Officer,  213  Fourth  street. 

Office  Hours,  12.50  to  i  v.  m;  Saturdays,  9  to  9.30  A.  M. 

GEORGE  K.  DAMMON,  Messenger  and  Truant  Officer,  137  Smith  st. 


Office  of  Suj^erintendent  of  .*^chools  o|ien  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  v.  m.,  except  Saturdays. 
Saturdays,  from  9  a.  .m.  to  11  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  to  4  r.  m. 
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STANDING   COMMITTEES. 
William  E.  Hatch,  Secretary. 

The  liMt  named  on  each  Standing?  Comrnittee  is  Chairuiaa  of  the  same. 

On  High   School ^^niken,    Pitmaa,  Pothier,    Wiiislow,    Shepherd, 
Pease,  KnowltOQ,  Taber,  Tillia^hast,  Housmaniere. 

Oa    Grammar    ♦S'c^oo/s— Taber,    Pitmau,     Pothier,   Milliken,    Lowe, 
Knowlton,  Shepherd,  TilliQghast,  Sherman,  Winslow. 

On  Primary  <Sc^oo/s— Shepherd,    Winslow,    Weeks,  Tucker.  Taber, 
Pothier,  Tlllinghast,  Lowe,  Pease. 

On  Ungraded  Schools — Tucker,    Holden,    Pothier,    Buffi ngton,   Sher- 
man, Pease,  Lowe,  Wright. 

On  Training  iS'cAooZ— Knowlton,  Milliken,   Winslow,  Bufflu)2:ton,  Til- 
liughast,  Batchelor,  Rousmaniere. 

On  Truants — Sherman,  Tucker,  Holden,  ButHngton. 

On    Evening    Schools— howe^  Knowlton,  Sherman,  Weeks,   Tucker, 
Holden,  Wright,  Pease,  Rousmaniere. 

On  AftfsJc-r- Batchelor,  Shepherd,  Knowlton,  Holden,  Rousmaniere. 

On  Manual  rratum.^- Pothier,  Winslow,  Batchelor,  Tucker,  Knowl- 
ton, Sherman,  Lowe,  Weeks,  Pease. 

On  Examination  of  7VacAer«— Winslow,  Knowlton,  Batchelor,  Rous- 
maniere, Tillinghast. 

On  Text-Books — Tillinghast,    Milliken,   Tucker,   Pothier,    Knowlton, 
Wright,  Buffing  ton. 

On  Expenditures— 'Va,ber^  Pitman,   Shepherd,   Milliken,    Pease,   Sher- 
man, Lowe,   Wright,  Pothier,  Brownell. 

On    Howland    Fw/irf— Pitman,    Taber,     Milliken,    Sher.nan,    Weeks, 
Shepherd,  Butfington,  Pease,  Brownell. 

On  Rules— Tucker^  Sherm  in,  Rousmaniere,  Batc^helor,  Pothier. 
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In  School  Committee, 

December  30,  1897. 

Resolved,  That  the  thankf^  of  this  Board  be  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  Uis  Honor,  Mayor  Charles  S.  Ashley,  for  the  courteous  manner  in 
which  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  during  the  past 
year. 

Bfisolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  hereby  tendered  to  Vice 
Chairman  Taber  for  the  able,  impartial  and  uniformly  courteous  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  during 
the  past  year. 

Rpsolred,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  and  they  are  hereby  ten- 
tiertnl  to  tlie  Secretary,  William  E.  Hatch,  for  his  court(»sy  and  fidelity 
in  the  di^charjje  of  his  duties  during  the  past  year. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1897. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  submit  for  your  consideration 
my  tenth  Annual  Report  on  the  schools  under  your  charge. 

This  report  constitutes  the  thirty-seventh  of  the  series  of 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
city.  By  a  vote  of  your  Board,  this  report,  together  with 
that  of  the  Secretary,  is  to  constitute  ths  Annual  Report  of 
the  School  Committee. 

Ten  years  ago,  you  selected  me  to  become  your  agent  in 
administering  the  schools  under  your  control.  My  task 
has  been  one  of  pleasure,  sustained  as  I  have  been  by  your 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  performance  of  my  duties. 
Your  keen  interest  in  the  schools  and  your  unremitting 
service  in  their  behalf,  together  with  the  responsive  aid  of 
the  able  body  of  teachers  of  the  cii}',  have  alone  made  it 
possible  for  the  schools  to  attain  the  high  position  they 
hold  to-day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  fitting  time  for  me  to  express 
to  you  and  the  teachers  my  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the 
support  and  help  that  you  both  have  given  me  in  the  past. 

The  last  decade  has  been  one  fraught  with  change  in 
the  educational  world ;  probably  in  no  period  since  their 
foundation  have  the  schools  of  the  country  made  such  radi- 
cal departures  from  the  ideas  that  had  dominated  ihem 
since  their  establishment.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
schoolhouses    have    been    immeasurably    improved ;     the 
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standard  for  teachers  has  been  raised,  both  as  regards 
scholarship  and  professional  training ;  more  rational 
methods  of  teaching  have  been  introduced  ;  kindergartens 
have  been  engrafted  on  the  school  system  that  the  self  ac- 
tivities of  the  children  may  be  directed  -aright  at  an  early 
period ;  the  study  of  nature  has  been  introduced  into  all 
the  elementary  grades  to  quicken  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion in  the  pupils  and  to  train  them  to  record  their  obser- 
tions  intelligently  and  accurately  ;  different  forms  of  manual 
training, — wood  working,  metal  working,  cooking  and 
sewing  have  been  accepted  as  necessary  forms  of  study, 
and  placed  in  the  schools ;  in  short,  more  of  the  child  is 
being  put  to  school  to-day  than  ever  before. 

The  schools  of  New  Bedford,  under  your  direction,  have 
responded  to  the  quickening  impulses  of  modern  thought 
in  education  during  this  regenerating  period,  and  now  may 
be  fitly  classed  among  the  most  progressive  schools  of  the 
country.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  teaching  corps 
is  as  high  as  the  best ;  the  Normal  and  Training  school, 
established  nine  years  ago,  is  the  equal  of  any  city  training 
school ;  the  course  of  study  in  the  High  school  provides 
for  the  manual  and  commercial  training  of  pupils,  as  well 
as  for  the  academical,  and  only  awaits  an  addition  to  the 
building  for  still  higher  work  along  these  lines ;  elemen- 
tary science  work  is  now  done  in  all  the  elementary 
grades ;  wood  working  is  now  given  the  boys  of  several 
grades  and  cooking  and  sewing  to  the  girls ;  and  recently 
several  kindergartens  have  been  opened  in  connection  with 
the  schools. 

It  is  true  that  the  Grammar  schools  have  not  been  en- 
riched, as  the  expression  is,  by  the  addition  of  algebra, 
Latin,  and  some  modern  language  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
higher  grades,  as  has  been  the  case  in  many  other  schools. 
Whether  such  options  should  be  given  in  our  Grammar 
schools  is  a  question  that  is  worth  the  earnest  considera- 
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tion  of  your  Board.  With  the  organization  of  our  Gram- 
mar schools,  these  options  could  be  given  with  slight 
increase  to  the  general  expense  of  the  schools  and  would 
tend  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  work  in  the  High  school, 
which  in  many  cases,  proves  so  great  as  to  discourage  pu- 
pils and  causes  them  to  leave  the  school  or  to  take  a  par- 
tial course. 

But  with  the  improvements  in  hygienic  conditions,  ma- 
terial appliances  and  better  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
schools,  the  conviction  is  forcing  itself  upon  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  as  well  as  upon  others,  that  results  are 
not  all  that  they  should  be.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  pupils  leaving  school  are  possessed  of  more  facts  than 
those  of  old,  and  that  their  school  life  has  been  pleasanter 
than  that  enjoyed  by  their  forefathers  ;  but  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  these  things  are  being  secured  at  the 
sacrifice  of  more  vital  matters.  It  is  felt  that  pupils  are 
becoming  less  selt-reliant,  will  not  work  out  for  themselves 
the  problems  they  are  called  upon  to  face,  aided  and  en- 
lightened by  the  teacher  in  a  judicious  way  only ,  but  demand 
assistance  as  soon  as  they  encounter  an  obstacle  ;  and  that 
in  this  demand  they  have  the  sympathy  of  their  parents. 
It  is  also  felt  that  there  is  too  little  time  for  study  and 
reflection  for  the  pupils ;  and  that  all  these  things  tend  to 
weaken  their  mental  fibre,  and  injure  their  power  to  exer- 
cise vigorous  thought  as  they  grow  older. 

Of  what  value  is  the  study  of  history,  if  we  do  not  learn 
from  it  the  lessons  of  life?  Is  it  not  revealed  therein  that 
the  mental  and  moral  stamina  necessarv  to  make  a  nation 
strong  is  acquired  only  by  such  a  system  of  education 
and  training  of  its  youth  as  teaches  them  to  face  all 
obstacles  bravely  and  to  conquer  them.  We  look  to  Ger- 
many still  for  inspiration  in  matters  educational;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  while  we  have  learned  from  them  many 
things  that  have  strengthened  our  schools  we  have  failed 
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to  take  home  to  ourselves  the  great  lesson  that  the  modern 
development  of  that  strong  nation  teaches,  namely,  that 
education  is  a  conquering  force  when  it  is  so  directed  as  to 
develop  in  the  individual  the  power  to  think  strongly  and 
accurately,  and  the  will  to  persevere  until  the  end  is 
accomplished. 

When  the  cry  comes  from  educators  of  this  country  both 
east  and  west  that  strong  thinking  is  what  the  graduates 
of  our  schools  seem  to  lack,  and  when  this  cry  is  echoed 
by  many  of  the  thinking  public,  is  it  not  time  for  parents 
as  well  as  teachers  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  knowledge,  and  that  both  shall  insist  on  the  application 
of  that  principle  in  school  instruction  and  administration. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  pessimistic  in  my  outlook, 
for  I  am  inclined  rather  to  be  optimistic,  believing  as  I  do 
that  considering  everything  the  schools  are  greatly  supe- 
rior to  what  they  ever  were  before  in  their  history.  But 
when  optimism  degenerates  into  self-complacency  there  is 
danger,  and  the  people  of  this  country  are  apt  to  be  very 
self-complacent,  about  the  schools  of  their  own  city  or  town 
at  least.  As  we  compare  the  schools  of  to-day  with  those 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  wonder  that  such  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  schoolhouses  that  prevailed  at  that  time 
could  have  been  tolerated,  and  that  many  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  disciplining  that  were  then  in  vogue  could 
have  had  the  endorsement  of  thinking  men  and  women. 
But  they  had  existed  lor  a  century,  and  even  now  there 
are  advocates  of  the  old  system  as  compared  with  the  new, 
using  as  an  argument  the  lives  of  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  were  the  apparent  product  of  the  schools  of 
the  past.  Those  schools  had  their  merits  of  course,  and 
prominent  among  them  were  these, — that  the  pupils  were 
compelled  to  rely  much  upon  themselves  and  do  well  the 
few  things  they  attempted.  Their  home  training  and  life 
also  tended  to  bring  out  the  very  qualities  in  which  the 
children  of  to-day  seem  to  be  deficient. 
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This  is  well  said  to  be  the  "children's  age."  And  it  is 
fitting  that  the  stern  rigidity  with  which  children  were 
ruled  in  an  earlier  period  should  be  succeeded  by  a  milder 
and  more  sympathetic  treatment,  and  that  the  rational 
pleasures  of  childhood  should  be  enjoyed  by  them  to  the 
utmost  before  the  cares  of  later  life  come  to  them  as  they 
surely  must.  But  has  not  the  reaction  gone  too  far  and  a 
false  sympathy  come  to  prevail,  especially  at  home,  until 
they  have  become  dictators,  not  only  there,  but  in  the 
schools,  to  that  extent  that  it  is  affecting  the  proper  devel- 
opment ol  those  stronger  and  nobler  attributes  without 
which  they  cannot  attain  true  success  and  happiness  in 
life? 

INSUFFICIENT    SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Each  year  in  my  report  I  am  compelled  to  sing  the 
same  refrain,  namely,  overcrowded  schools.  I  have  come 
to  dread  the  beginning  of  each  new  term  of  school,  know- 
ing that  it  means  without  fail  complaint  from  teachers,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  their  rooms  are  overcrowded,  and  ask- 
ing relief,  and  a  demand  from  parents,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  their  children  who  have  been  refused  school  privi- 
leges be  given  them. 

I  have  brought  promptly  to  the  attention  of  your  Board 
every  case  of  an  overcrowded  school,  and  it  has  as 
promptly  made  temporary  provision  for  relief,  when  possi- 
ble, and  informed  the  City  Council  of  the  existing  condi- 
tion. Sometimes  the  Council  has  taken  action  at  once,  to 
relieve  the  situation,  and  at  other  times  it  has  calmly 
pigeon-holed  the  communication  with  little  or  no  discus- 
sion. I  do  not  wish  to  censure  anyone  or  to  appear  to 
dictate  a  course  of  action  to  future  City  Governments,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the 
city  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  at  least  an  im- 
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mediate  conference  between  the  proper  committee  of  the 
City  Council  and  the  School  Committee  whenever  a  com- 
munication is  presented  from  the  latter  asking  for  proper 
and  sufficient  school  quarters.  Such  a  conference  would 
cost  nothing,  would  serve  to  inform  the  Council  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  and  would  also  assist  the  School 
Committee  in  making  its  plans. 

The  need  of  more  schoolhouses  has  not  been  more 
urgent  for  a  number  of  years  than  it  is  to-day.  It  has 
taken  a  year  or  more  to  build  each  one  of  the  recently 
erected  schoolhouses  after  the  contract  has  been  let. 
There  are  now  three  hundred  pupils  at  least  who  are 
housed  in  rented  rooms,  and  the  School  Department  is 
asked  to  provide  accommodations  for  more  than  ^  hun- 
dred others  in  the  same  localities.  By  fall,  unless  some- 
thing unforseen  happens,  it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible 
to  provide  any  kind  of  quarters  for  the  new  applicants  for 
admission  unless  immediate  relief  is  given  by  the  City 
Council. 

There  is  not  a  Primary  school  that  is  not  full  to  over- 
flowing except  the  George  H.  Dunbar  school  and  the 
Dartmouth  street  school,  and  they  have  but  one  room 
each  unoccupied. 

The  situation  should  be  faced  by  the  City  Council  in  its 
entirety  and  a  comprehensive  plan  of  relief  put  into  oper- 
ation. I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  setting  forth  the  claims 
of  the  School  Department  any  too  strongly  when  I  affirm 
that  our  citizens  prefer  to  have  proper  privileges  for  their 
children,  even  if  other  public  improvements  are  delayed. 

Now  that  I  have  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  propose  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  require- 
ments of  the  School  Department  in  the  matter  of  school- 
house  facilities  along  the  two  lines  in  which  relief  is 
wanted. 

1.     The  department  needs  more  new  schoolhouses  that 
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it  may  furnish  proper  school  quarters  to  the  children  ap- 
plying for  admission. 

2.  The  department  needs  addition  to  some  of  the  pres- 
ent schoolhouses  that  it  may  properly  extend  its  work  in 
ways  demanded  by  the  existing  organization  of  the  schools 
or  by  public  statute. 

I  have  already  given  the  number  of  children  who  are 
located  in  other  places  than  schoolhouses.  To  provide 
for  these  and  for  others  who  will  soon  be  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  schools,  there  is  needed, 

1.  A  primary  schoolhouse  located  east  of  County  street 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rivet  or  Potomska  streets. 

2.  A  grammar  schoolhouse  located  between  the  Cedar 
Grove  street  and  the  Phillips  avenue  schoolhouses. 

3.  A  primary  schoolhouse  on  the  lot  on  Shawmut  ave- 
nue at  the  head  of  Maitland  street,  which  was  purchased 
for  that  purpose. 

Those  at  the  north  and  south  sections  of  the  city  are 
needed  most;  but  there  is  already  a  demand  for  the  one  on 
Shawmut  avenue.  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  asked 
for  relief  for  the  Acushnet  avenue  and  I.  W.  Benjamin 
schools  and  an  appropriation  was  asked  with  which  to  fit 
up  two  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Acushnet  avenue 
schoolhouse ;  but  it  was  not  granted  and  no  other  action 
taken.  I  am  frequently  asked  if  the  Clark's  Point  school- 
house  will  not  relieve  the  congested  district.  I  can  only  re- 
ply that  parents  living  north  of  Cove  street  decline  to  send 
their  young  children  so  far  as  the  Clark's  Point  school.  1 
expressed  the  belief  when  the  erection  of  that  schoolhouse 
was  under  consideration  that  a  four-room  building  would 
be  amply  large  for  that  section  for  some  years.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  am  of  that  opinion  still.  A  smaller  building 
there,  and  one  located  north  of  the  I.  W.  Benjamin  school 
would  have  much  better  served  the  ends  of  the  school  de- 
partment and  saved  money  for  the  city. 
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In  addition  to  these  new  schoolhouses  to  provide  for 
surplus  pupils,  there  are  other  buildings  that  are  wanted 
by  the  school  department ;  one  is  an  addition  to  the  High 
school,  and  another  is  an  addition  to  the  Harrington  Nor- 
mal and  Training  school. 

The  addition  to  the  High  school  is  specially  needed  to 
provide  for  the  commercial  department,  which  is  now  com- 
pelled to  have  its  classes  in  the  main  assembly  hall ;  to 
provide  also  for  manual  training  in  the  school  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  statute : 

Public  Statues,  Acts,  1894,  Chapter  471.  An  act  to 
provide  for  manual  training  in  cities  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants: 

**After  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-five  every  city  of  twenty  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants  shall  maintain  as  part  of  its  High  school 
system  the  teaching  of  manual  training.  The  course  to 
be  pursued  in  said  instruction  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board  of  education." 

More  suitable  quarters  are  needed  also  for  the  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories ;  a  drill  hall  is  wanted  for  use  of 
the  cadets  and  for  physical  exercises  for  the  boys  who  do 
not  elect  military  drill,  and  for  the  girls. 

The  Harrington  school  needs  a  larger  assembly  hall 
and  more  recitation  rooms  for  the  pupils  and  the  training 
classes.  The  present  assembly  hall  is  small  and  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  with  the  use  even  of 
the  corridors  for  practice  classes,  there  is  not  sufficient  ac- 
commodations. If  a  suitable  addition  was  built  on  this 
schoolhouse  and  the  Shawmut  avenue  schoolhouse  erected, 
it  might  be  possible  to  abandon  the  Cedar  street  school- 
house,  a  building  with  small  rooms,  having  no  means  of 
ventilation  except  by  the  windows,  and  located  on  a  street 
where  the  electric  cars  are  constantly  passing. 

I  present  these    matters    tor  your    consideration    with  a 
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full  realization  of  the  cost  that  the  erection  of  these  build- 
ings will  entail  upon  the  city.  But  I  know  that  they  are 
all  required,  both  to  provide  for  the  children  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  schools  and  to  keep  our  schools,  where  I 
am  sure  our  citizens  wish  them,  among  the  best. 

ATTENDANCE. 

In  the  preceding  article  I  have  shown  that  more  new 
schoolhouses  and  additions  to  others  are  needed.  A  study 
of  the  statistics  of  attendance  will  show  the  cause.  On 
pages  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  is  given  in  detail  the 
attendance  for  the  year  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  both 
day  and  evening.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  here  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  average  number  belong- 
ing in  the  day  schools  of  more  than  five  hundred  pupils ; 
in  the  evening  schools  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  oi 
something  over  eleven  hundred.  Beginning  with  this  year 
and  hereafter,  the  report  of  attendance  in  the  evening 
schools  will  be  given  by  terms,  as  well  as  for  the  year, 
thus  showing  the  comparative  attendance  at  the  two  peri- 
ods of  the  year. 

The  ratio  of  daily  attendance  to  the  average  number  be- 
longing is  about  the  same  in  the  day  schools  as  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  in  fact  varies  but  little  from  year  to  year, 
unless  some  epidemic  of  disease  has  prevailed  in  the  city. 
An  average  of  about  Hi  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  actually 
belonging  to  the  schools,  or  450  pupils,  were  absent  each 
school  day  for  various  causes,  and  undoubtedly  most  of 
the  absences  were  necessary.  The  size  of  a  city  and  the 
character  of  its  population  determine  the  ratio  of  absences 
more  than  the  efforts  of  the  teachers ;  they  usually  do  all 
they  can  to  secure  prompt  and  regular  attendance.  The 
ratio  of  attendance  is  usually  largest  in  residential  cities 
and  in  compact  towns ;  it  is  smallest  usually  in  manufac- 
turing cities  of  our  class  and  in  sparsely  settled  towns. 
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The  number  of  cases  of  dismissal  is  very  large  in  our 
schools  each  year,  caused  chiefly  by  those  pupils  who 
carry  dinners  to  members  of  their  family  working  in  the 
mills  ;  there  are  other  prolific  causes,  however ;  although 
the  matter  has  been  considered  by  your  Board  at  different 
times,  no  satisfactory  remedy  has  been  found.  There  are 
many  cases  of  tardiness  also,  for  a  large  number  of  which 
there  appears  little  excuse  ;  by  great  effort  of  the  teachers, 
the  number  was  much  smaller  the  past  year  than  the  year 
before. 

Irregular  attendance,  dismissals  and  tardiness  are  all 
causes  of  loss,  not  only  to  the  pupils  immediately  con- 
cerned, but  to  all  others  of  the  schools.  They  are  factors, 
however,  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  Teachers  should 
not  be  so  strenuous  in  attempts  to  secure  good  attendance 
as  to  become  offensive  to  parents,  while  the  latter  should 
recognize  on  their  part  the  necessity  for  pupils  to  be  in 
school  when  possible. 

THE  TRUANT  OFFICERS*  WORK. 

Dealing  with  truants  does  not  comprise  all  the  work  of 
these  officers,  as  a  perusal  of  their  reports  will  show. 
They  visit  all  the  schools  each  day  except  the  country 
schools,  and  investigate  many  cases  of  absenteeism  other 
than  that  of  truancy,  but  about  which  the  teachers  are  in 
doubt ;  they  see  that  children  who  have  not  entered  school 
and  are  loitering  about  the  streets  are  properly  entered ; 
they  inform  teachers  of  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  other 
schools  and  cause  them  to  be  promptly  enrolled  ;  they 
visit  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  and 
enforce  the  laws  regarding  attendance  at  evening  schools 
and  the  employment  of  child  labor;  and  of  course  harrow 
the  habitual  truants  until  they  are  usually  glad  to  reform 
their  ways   rather  than   go  to  the   truant  school.     They 
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prosecute  only  when  the  cases  seem  hopeless  and  their  in- 
fluence and  that  of  the  teachers  and  parents  fail  to  bring 
reformation.  They  are  a  strong  instrument  in  checking 
youthful  crime,  to  which  habitual  truancy  is  usually  the 
precursor,  and  for  this  reason  alone  their  office  is  of  much 
value. 

The  officers  are  zealous  and  efficient  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.     I  present  below  their  reports  for  the  year. 

REPORT  OF  HENRY^  SMITH,  TIUJANT  OFFICER. 

Schools  visited,  1,693 

Absences  reported,  676 

Absences  without  |>ermi8siou,  84 

Second  offences,  10 

Third  oftences,  16 

Parents  notified,  710 

Taken  to  school  from  street,  14 

Arrests,  6 

Prosecutions.  6 

On  probation,  1 

Sentenced  to  Truant  school,  5 

Transfer  cards  received,  256 

V^isits  to  mills,  59 

Violations  of  labor  law,  3 

Evening  school  absences  investigated,  209 

REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  BAKER,  TIUTANr  OFFICER. 

Schools  visited,  1686 

Absences  reported  by  teacher,  755 

Absences  without  permission  of  parents,  91 

Second  offences,  13 

Third  offences,  10 

Parents  notified,  849 

Taken  to  school  from  street,  31 

Arrests,  4 

Prosecutions,  4 

Sentenceti  to  Truant  school,  4 

Transfer  cards  received,  243 

Cases  of  tardiness  investigated,  3 

Visits  to  mills,  87 

Violations  of  labor  law,  1 

Evening  school  absences  investigated,  I49 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  IN  RELATION  TO 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  LABOR,  AND  LABOR  CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED  DURING  YEAR  BY  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT'S OFFICE. 

The  following  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1897  : 

''^Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby 
directed  to  report  to  the  next  general  court  before  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  in  January,  a  plan  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  recommendations  submitted  by  said  Board  in 
its  report  on  the  subject  of  school  attendance  and  truancy, 
made  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  chapter  for- 
ty-seven of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five  and  chapter  ninety-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six." 

In  conformity  with  that  act,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  submitted  a  report  which  will  affect  materially 
school  attendance  and  the  employment  of  child  labor,  if 
adopted.  The  report  recommends  the  extension  of  the 
course  of  instruction  for  elementary  schools,  and  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  that  these  schools  shall  be  in  session  each 
year.  It  recommends  raising  the  age  limit  for  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments and  the  modification  materially  of  the  pres- 
ent laws  relating  to  school  attendance  and  the  employ- 
ment of  labor.  I  give  some  extracts  from  the  report  which 
show  the  most  important  changes. 

Under  the  title  of  "An  Act  in  Relation  to  School  Attend- 
ance and  Truancy"  with  other  recommendations  are  the 
following  : 

Section  1.  Every  town  ami  city  shall  maintain  for  at  least 
thirty-two  weeks  in  the  year  a  suilicient  number  of  Hchools  for 
the  instruction  of  all  the  children  who  may  legall}^  attcml  a  pub- 
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lie  school  therein.  Such  bcUooIs  shall  be  taught  by  teachers  of 
competent  ability  and  gooc*  morals,  and  shall  give  instruction  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  language  and  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  good  behavior.  Bookkeeping,  al- 
gebra, geometry,  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  the  elements  of 
the  natural  sciences,  kindergarten  training,  manual  training,  ag- 
riculture, sewing,  cooking,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  civil 
government,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  Scliool  Committee 
<leem  expedient,  may  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Sect.  5.  Any  town  or  city  may,  and  every  town  and  city  of 
ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  shall,  maintain  annually  even- 
ing schools  for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  language  and 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  industrial  drawing,  both  free- 
hand and  mechanical,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene,  and  good  behavior.  Such  other  subjects  may 
be  taught  in  such  schools  as  the  School  Committee  deem  expe- 
dient. 

Sect.  11.  Every  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of 
age  shall  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  town  or  city  in 
which  he  resides,  during  the  entire  time  the  public  day  schools 
are  in  session,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  to  children,  places 
of  attendance  and  schools  as  are  provided  for  in  sections  three, 
seven,  nine,  ten  and  twelve  of  this  act :  provided^  that  the  su- 
IHjrintendent  of  schools  or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  School  Committee,  or  teachers  acting  under  author- 
ity of  said  superintendent  of  schools  or  School  Committee  may 
excuse  any  absence  arising  from  justifiable  cause.  Every  per- 
son having  under  his  control  a  child  as  described  in  this  section 
shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  as  required  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sect.  14.  The  trustees  of  the  state  parental  schools  shall 
establish  and  maintain  in  suitable  places,  not  at  or  near  a  penal 
or  pauper  institution,  state  parental  schools,  not  exceeding  four 
in  numl>er,  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  persons  committed 
to  the  custmly  of  said  trustees  as  habitual  truants,    habitual  ab- 
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sentees  or  habitual  school  offeoders,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Boys  and  girls  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  same  parental  schools. 
Said  trustees  may  take  for  a  state  parental  school,  by  purchase 
or  otherwise,  any  truant  school  or  any  real  estate. 

Sect.  21.  Every  habitual  truant,  that  is,  every  child  between 
seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  wilfully  and  habitually  ab- 
sents himself  from  school  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section 
eleven  of  this  act,  upon  complaint  by  a  school  attendance  officer, 
and  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
trustees  of  the  state  parental  schools,  unless  he  is  placed  on  pro- 
bation as  provided  in  section  twenty-five  of  this  act.  Any  child 
so  committed  may  be  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  trustees  of  the 
state  parental  schools  until  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Sect.  28.  FCvery  habitual  school  offender,  that  is  every  child  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age  who  persistently  violates  the  reasonable 
regulations  of  the  school  which  he  attends,  or  otherwise  persist- 
ently misbehaves  therein,  so  as  to  render  himself  a  fit  subject  for 
exclusion  therefrom,  upon  complaint  by  a  school  attendance  offi- 
cer, and  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  committed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  to  the  custody  of  the  trustees  of  the  state  parental 
schools,  or,  if  a  girl,  to  the  state  industrial  school  for  girls,  and 
if  a  boy,  to  the  Lyman  school  for  boys,  unless  such  child 
is  placed  on  prol)ation  as  provided  in  section  twenty-five 
of  this  act.  The  trustees  of  the  state  parental  schools  may 
keep  in  their  custody  a  child  so  committed  until  he  is  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  said  institutions  for  the  period  prescribed  by 
law  for  persons  committed  thereto. 

Sect.  30.  Any  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  Imj- 
tween  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  fails  to  cause  such 
child  to  attend  school  as  required  by  section  eleven  of  this  act, 
for  five  day  sessions  or  ten  half-day  sessions  within  a  period  of 
six  months  while  under  such  control,  the  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition of  such  child  not  being  such  as  to  render  his  attendance  at 
school  harmful  or  impracticable,  upon  complaint  by  a  school  at- 
tendance officer,  and  conviction  thereof,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars.  Any  person  who  knowingly 
induces  or  attempts  to  induce  any  child   to  absent  himself  un- 
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lawfully  from  school,  or  knowingly  employs  or  harbors,  while 
school  is  in  session,  any  child  absent  unlawfully  from  school, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Under  the  title  of  "An  Act  Regulating  the  Employ- 
ment of  Labor"  with  other  recommendations  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Section  1.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment. 
No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  work  performed  for 
wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the 
hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  re- 
sides are  in  session,  nor  be  employed  at  any  work  before  the 
hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Sect.  2.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment  un- 
less the  person  or  corporation  employing  him  procures  and  keeps 
on  file,  and  accessible  to  the  school  attendance  officers  of  the 
town  or  city,  and  to  the  district  police  and  inspectors  of  factories, 
an  age  and  schooling  certificate  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  and 
also  keep  two  complete  lists  of  all  such  children,  and  of  all  mi- 
nors who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language,  employed  therein,  one  on  file  and  one 
conspicuously  posted  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  building 
in  which  such  children  are  employed. 

Sect.  7.  No  person  shall  employ  any  minor  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  no  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  shall  permit 
to  be  employed  any  such  minor  under  his  control,  who  cannot 
read  at  sight  and  write  'legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language,  while  a  public  evening  school  is  maintained  in  the  town 
or  city  in  which  such  minor  resides,  unless  such  minor  is  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  such  evening  school  or  at  a  day  school :  pro- 
dded^ that  upon  presentation  by  such  minor  of  a  certificate, 
signed  by  a  regular  practising  physician  and  satisfactory  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  school  committee,  showing  that  the  physical  condi- 
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tion  of  such  minor  would  render  such  attendance  in  addition  to 
daily  labor  prejudicial  to  his  health,  said  superintendent  of 
schools  or  school  committee  shall  issue  a  permit  authorizing  the 
employment  of  such  minor  for  such  period  as  said  superintendent 
of  schools  or  school  committee  may  determine.  Said  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under 
authority  thereof,  may  excuse  any  absence  from  such  evening 
school  arising  from  justifiable  cause.  Any  person  who  employs 
a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
for  each  offence  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  town  or  city. 
Any  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  who  permits  to  be  employed 
any  minor  under  his  control,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  the  use  of 
the  evening  schools  of  such  town  or  city.  Complaints  for  of- 
fences under  this  section  shall  be  brought  by  inspectors  of  facto- 
ries. 

If  space  in  this  report  permitted,  I  would  give  the  whole 
of  these  acts,  for  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  gener- 
ally understood  by  our  citizens,  as  the}^  affect  manufac- 
turing cities  like  ours  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  others. 

I  give  below  the  number  of  labor  certificates  issued  from 
my  office  during  the  year.  As  I  have  stated  in  previous 
reports,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  required  in  issuing  these 
reports.  Many  parents  who  apply  for  them  cannot  under- 
stand English,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  get  from  them 
the  required  information.  Some  deception  is  practiced,  I 
fear,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  certificate,  notwith- 
standing the  care  that  is  taken  to  verify  the  statements  of 
tho^e  whom  we  have  reason  to  suspect. 
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EMPLOYMENT    CERTIFICATES   ISSUED    DIKING  THE  YEAR. 

Xuml>cr  of  certiticates  issued,  72() 

For  the  first  time,  083 

Duplicate  of  certificate,  43  72(> 

Birthplace  of  those  to  whom  certificates  were  issued ; 
United  States,  317 

Canada,  lOD 

EDgland,  81 

Western  Islands,  47 

Germany,  12 

Ireland,  8 

Poland,  8 

^k;otland,  2 

Russia,  2 

Brazil, 
Brava, 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
Azores, 
Italy. 
France, 

Hawaiian  Islands, 
Hungary, 

Prince  Edward  Island. 
8pain. 

St.  Michael, 

Sweden,  1  (.83 

Number  of  illiterates  to  whom  certificates  were  issued,  241 

Valuation  certificates  issued  during  the  summer  vacation,  96 


THE  SCHOOL  WORK. 


The  year  has  been  uneventful  so  far  as  the  work  in  the 
schools  is  concerned.  No  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  curriculum  and  but  one  marked  change  in  the  plan  of 
presenting  the  various  subjects  of  study.  Quiet,  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  which  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  dissatisfaction  with  any  department,  has  been 
productive  of  good  results.  General  conditions,  which 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  present  trend  in  family  and  social 
life  and  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  first  pages  of  this 
report,  have  tended  to  make  the  school  work  less  effective 
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than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  these  will  proba- 
bly continue  to  operate  against  the  strongest  development. 

In  all  the  schools  the  average  quality  of  the  instruction 
was  never  better  nor  the  feeling  between  pupils  and  teach- 
ers more  cordial  and  sympathetic.  Good  teaching  and 
kindly  relations  between  pupils  and  teachers  are  the  prime 
essentials  in  the  life  of  a  school.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  be  able  to  report  these  conditions  as  existing  in  the 
schools  to-dav. 

More  parents  visit  the  schools  than  in  former  years, 
and  such  visits  are  encouraging  and  helpful  to  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  If  parents  could  all  have  an  acquaintance 
with  the  teachers  of  their  children,  and  could  realize  by 
personal  observation  the  difficulties  under  which  teachers 
labor,  and  the  earnest  effort  being  made  by  them,  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  a  still  more  cordial  support  given  the 
schools  and  fewer  complainants. 

The  schools  have  faults,  of  course,  and  plenty  of  them. 
But  there  are  none  more  desirous  to  remedy  them  than 
the  teachers  and  other  school  officials.  Just  and  kindly 
criticism  from  those  who  maintain  the  schools  is  always 
welcomed  because  such  criticism  is  helpful.  Schools 
need  to  be  surveyed  from  all  points  of  view  and  their  ad- 
ministration based  upon  the  knowledge  thus  obtained. 
Pupils  see  them  from  one  point,  the  teachers  and  superin- 
tendent from  another,  the  School  Board  from  another,  and 
the  parents  and  general  public  from  still  another ;  and 
due  attention  should  be  given  in  administering  them  to 
the  observations  and  experience  of  all  these  parties,  for 
they  are  all  interested  ones  and  have  a  right  to  have  their 
opinions  given  proper  consideration. 

The  schools  are  well  supplied  with  material  for  their 
work.  Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  teachers  had 
at  their  command  so  good  and  so  extensive  means  for 
awakening  and  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  pupils,   and 
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such  appliances  for  illustration  and  experiment.  I  some- 
times feel  that  they  are  embarassed  with  riches  and  that 
they  do  not  always  make  the  most  judicious  use  of  the 
many  things  which  they  desire,  and  which  are  liberally 
bestowed.  There  is  danger  that  the  results  may  become 
superficial  from  the  very  methods  of  presentation.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  pupils  shall  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  instruments  of  knowledge  in  a  pleasant  way  and  ac- 
quire a  certain  number  of  facts  because  it  is  an  enjoyment 
to  possess  them.  The  power  acquired  by  pupils  to  think, 
to  compare,  and  to  reason  are  the  tests  of  their  growth. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  lurking  dangers  in  the  con- 
stant and  growing  demands  for  material  things  for  the 
schools.  There  is  now  a  sufficient  feeling  abroad  that  the 
public  crib  is  an  inexhaustable  storehouse  for  all  to  draw 
from  who  can,  and  all  they  can.  The  schools  should  do 
everything  possible  to  counteract  this  feeling  and  not  to 
stimulate  it.  They  should  be  made  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive surely,  but  that  which  is  expended  to  make  them  at- 
tractive should  produce  educative  values.  Teachers 
should  be  ever  mindful  that  the  schools  are  workshops 
wherein  are  to  be  made  citizens,  intelligent,  honorable, 
and  purposeful,  and  anything  that  seems  to  tend  to  the 
contrary  should  be  distrusted  and  avoided. 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  new  course  of  study  adopted  four  years  ago  for  the 
tour-year  courses  in  this  school  is  now  in  complete  work- 
ing and  is  proving  a  wise  departure.  The  laboratory  as- 
sistant, employed  for  several  years  in  the  school,  has  been 
superseded  by  a  regular  science  teacher.  This  additional 
teacher  was  required  by  reason  of  the  extension  given  to 
the  study  of  science  in  the  school  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Commercial   course.     It   is   not  yet  time  to  speak  of 
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results  of  the  Commercial  course.  It  has  been  in  op- 
eration scarcely  more  than  a  year,  and  made  a  somewhat 
unfortunate  start  under  the  first  head  of  that  department. 
A  change  was  made  in  teachers  last  September  and  the 
work  is  already  greatly  improved  in  character.  But  this 
department  is  hampered  by  not  having  suitable  quarters 
wherein  to  conduct  its  work.  It  is  located  in  the  main 
assembly  hall  of  the  school, — the  bookkeeping  classes  at 
one  end  and  the  type-writing  classes  at  the  other.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  are  such  that  the  noise  of  one 
class  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  other,  and  produces  a 
constant  nervous  strain  upon  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  place  partitions  in  the  hall.  An  addition  to 
the  High  school  building  is  very  much  needed  at  once,  as 
I  have  stated  in  speaking  of  school  accommodations. 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  high  schools  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
in  educational  circles  at  this  time.  There  is  a  growing 
opinion  that  with  the  present  requirements  in  the  lower 
schools  too  much  time  is  taken  in  accomplishing  the  work. 
It  is  argued  that  either  the  elementary  course  should  be 
shortened  to  eight  years  and  an  additional  year  put  on  the 
High  school  course,  or  that  certain  studies  now  confined 
to  the  High  school  should  be  extended  downward  into  the 
grammar  course. 

A  number  of  places  have  already  adopted  one  of  these 
courses,  while  others  as  in  our  case,  are  waiting  and 
watching.  Many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  west  have  re- 
cently reduced  their  course  below  the  High  school  to  eight 
years,  as  well  as  several  here  in  the  east.  It  some  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  Massachusetts,  the  eight-year  course  has 
long  prevailed.  Pursuing  the  opposite  policy,  a  number 
of  cities  and  towns  have  placed  several  studies  heretofore 
known  as  High  school  studies,  as  algebra,  Latin  and 
French    in    the    upper    grades    of  the  grammar  schools. 
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These  changes  are  the  result,  without  doubt,  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  report  of  the  **Committee  of  Ten," 
a  most  important  educational  document,  and  one  with 
which  all  teachers  as  well  as  school  administrators  should 
be  familiar.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention, 
as  food  for  thought,  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  of  the 
principals  of  the  grammar  schools  in  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  it  had  taken  the  members  of  their  last  gradu- 
ating classes  to  complete  the  elementary  course.  It  was 
found  that  of  the  171  graduates  43,  or  25  per  cent.,  had 
completed  the  course  in  eight  years  or  less.  Without 
doubt,  the  majority  of  those  who  had  taken  nine  years 
to  complete  it  might  have  done  so  in  eight  with  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  course  of  study,  less  attention  to  unim- 
portant details,  and  no  dawdling  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

I  ask  your  consideration  of  these  questions  in  relation  to 
our  schools.  Under  present  conditions  too  much  pressure 
is  necessitated  in  the  High  school.  It  is  discouraging  to 
both  pupils  and  teachers. 

There  is  every  reason  to  feel  gratified  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  High  school  in  regard  to  the  spirit  that 
prevails  there,  and  the  character  of  the  work.  If  there 
were  more  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  require- 
ments, more  pupils  would  finish  their  course,  those  fitting 
for  college  could  be  prepared  without  undue  pressure,  the 
work  broadened  for  all,  and  the  teachers  relieved  from  a 
nervous  tension  to  which  they  now  are  subjected. 

Reference  to  the  statistics  given  below  and  furnished  by 
the  principal,  Mr.  Moore,  will  emphasize  some  of  the 
points  to  which  I  have  referred. 
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No.    of  pupils  who  have  left  school   during  the  year, 
and  causes : 


Seniors, 
Sub-Seniors, 
Juniors, 
Sub-Juniors, 


Boys. 

r.irLs. 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

S 

vS 

13 

21 

17 

13 

30 

29 


32 


(;i 


Causes  for  leaving 

Illness, 

Moved  from  city. 

At  work, 

Neglect  of  school  work. 

Not  promoted, 

Went  to  private  schools. 

Suspended, 


Boys. 
3 
3 

10 
2 
0 


2 
29 


(nrls. 
5 
4 
4 
3 
12 
4 

32 


Total. 

S 

i 
14 

5 
21 

4 


Gl 


Graduates  of  1897  pursuing  advanced  courses : 

Boys.  (iirls. 

College,  3 

Ilurrington  Training  school  (entered 

January, 1898),  12 

Swain  school,  3 

Normal  Art  school,  Boston,  1 

Bridgewater  Normal  school,  1 


3 


17 


Ti»tal. 
3 

12 
3 
1 

1 

20 


Post  graduates  of  1896  in  the  High  school  during  1897, 
now  pursuing  advanced  courses  : 


Harrington  Training  school. 


Boys. 


(iirls. 
2 


Total. 
2 


Pupils  entering  the  High  school  in  September,  1897  : 


From  New  Bedford  Public  schools, 
From  other  schools, 


Boys, 
ol 
5 

56 


(iirls. 
68 
6 

74 


Total. 

119 

11 

130 
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Post  graduates  in  the  High  school  in  1897  : 

Hoys.  (iirls.  Total. 

From  January  to  Juue,  17  8 

From  September  to  December,  4  15  19 

5  22  27 

Taking  the  Commercial  course  in  the  High  school  : 

Boys.  Girls.  Total* 

Post  graduates,  5                    5 

Sub-Seiiiors,                                                           6  6  12 

Jiiuiors,                                                                 13  28  41 

Sub-Juniors,                                                         31  21  52 

50  60  110 

Intention  of  present  pupils  concerning  advanced  courses. 
Classical  course,  (to  enter  college  without  Greek.) 

Boys.  (iirls.                 Total. 

Seniors,                                                                   4  15 

Sub-Seniors,                                                           6  6 

Juniors,                                                                   3  3                     (> 

8ub-.Juniors,                                                         0  17 

10  5  24 

To  enter  college  without  Greek  : 

>>eniors, 
>5ul)-Senior8, 
•Juniors, 
55ub-Juuior8, 

47  82  120 

To  enter  Scientific,  Medical,  or  Law  School : 

Boys.  Girls.       ^         Total. 

Senior  class,                                                           1  1 

Sub-Senior  class,                                                   4  15 

Junior  class,                                                           5  5 

Sub-Junior  class,                                                 2  2 

12  1  13 

To  enter  the  Harrington  Training  School : 

Boys. 
S<»nior  class, 
Sub-Senior  class, 
Junior  class, 
Sub-Junior  class, 

65  65 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

3 

3 

6 

12 

10 

22 

12 

22 

34 

20 

47 

67 

(firls. 

Total. 

9 

9 

0 

5 

18 

18 

33 

33 

iris. 

Tiital 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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To  enter  a  State  Normal  School : 

Boys. 
Scuior  class, 
Sub-Senior  class, 
Juuior  class, 
Sub-Juuior  class,  3  H 


To  enter  other  advanced  schools  : 

Boys. 

Senior  chiss, 

Sub-Senior  class,  1 

•Junior  class, 

Sub-^lunior  class. 


(iirls. 

I'otal 

:i 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

(5 
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HARRINGTON   NORMAL  AND   TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

The  change  in  the  length  of  course  for  the  normal  pu- 
pils in  this  school,  which  went  into  operation  two  years 
ago,  is  now  in  complete  working.  Hereafter,  each  nor- 
mal pupil  will  serve  two  years  in  the  school.  One  class 
only  will  be  graduated  each  year  after  this  and  one  class 
admitted.  The  graduating  exercises  will  occur  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  new  class  will  enter  in  the  following  January, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term.  The  two  graduating 
exercises  the  past  year  were  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  were  attended  by  a  number  of  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  city  as  well  as  by  many  other  friends  of  the  gradu- 
ates and  the  school.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  fine 
exhibit  was  given  of  the  work  of  the  children  attending 
the  school ;  at  the  other,  an  excellent  exposition  of  the 
course  in  normal  instruction,  and  work  of  the  normal  pu- 
pils. An  address  on  an  educational  subject  was  given  at 
each  of  the  graduating  exercises:  the  one  in  June  was 
given  by  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Harvard  College,  and 
the  one  in  December,  by  Supt.  George  I.  *Aldrich  of  New- 
ton, Mass. 

The  school  has  never  been  so  well  equipped  for  doing 
good  work  as  it  is  to-day.  The  two  last  entering  classes 
have  been  large.  At  the  last  examination  for  admission 
to  the  school,  twenty-four  candidates  applied.  Sixteen 
passed,  and,  as  the  rules  governing  the  school  do  not  per- 
mit classes  larger  than  fifteen'  in  number,  one  is  now  on 
the  waiting  list.  Judging  from  the  High  school  report, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  candidates  in  the  future. 

The  worth  of  this  school  as  a  preparatory  school  for 
teachers  of  elementary  grades  in  our  schools  is  beginning, 
evidently,  to  receive  proper  recognition.  Its  standard  is 
high,  and  nothing   should    be  done  to  lower  it,  but  rather 
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to  raise  it  when  possible.  It  is  not  intended  that  academic 
work  shall  be  done  in  the  school  by  the  normal  teachers, 
but  professional  instruction  and  training  only.  The  city 
cannot  afford  to  supply  enough  teachers  for  both  academic 
and  professional  instruction.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  school  shall  be  even 
higher  than  that  for  the  State  Normal  schools,  wherein 
both  academical  and  professional  instruction  are  given. 
For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  any  reduction  of  the  admission 
examination  will  tend  to  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
and  trust  that  it  will  not  receive  support. 

I  subjoin  the  usual  statistics,  which  are  supplied  by  the 
Principal : 

Pupil-teachers  enrolled  during  the  year,  28 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  the  junior  class,  14 

Pupil-teachers  graduated,  10 

Pupil-teachers  resigned,  5 

Pupil-teachers  in  senior  class,  January,  1898,  12 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  January,  1898,  15 

Days  substituting  by  pupil-teachers,  205 

Days  absence  for  other  causes  59  1-2 

GRADUATES. 

June,  1897.  December,  1897. 

Agnes  Dunham  Allen,  Grace  Winifred  Dillingham, 

Florence  Morgan  Anthony,  Nellie  Elthea  Gibson, 

Mary  Prescott  Brownell,  Jennie  Agnes  Murphy, 

Henry  Kollock  Covell,  Clara  Jane  Wetherell. 
Cecilia  Agnes  Deane, 
Mary  Veronica  Perry. 
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SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Drawing  is  acquiring  greater  recognition  everywhere 
as  its  importance  as  an  educational  factor  and  its  true  rela- 
tion to  school  work  become  more  generally  understood. 

This  department  in  our  schools  is  achieving  an  envi- 
able reputation  from  the  excellency  of  the  results  obtained 
and  the  judicious  correlation  that  has  been  brought  about 
between  it  and  the  other  studies.  The  credit  is  due  to  the 
unremitting  efforts  of  the  supervisor  and  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  teachers.  Such  harmonious  action  in 
any  department  cannot  fail  to  secure  good  results,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  directed  by  so  intelligent  a  purpose  as  is 
the  case  in  this  one.  In  addition  to  the  many  grade  meet- 
ings held  by  the  supervisor,  voluntary  classes  are  being 
formed  by  her  for  the  teachers ;  these  the  great  majority 
of  them  have  indicated  their  intention  of  attending.  It 
speaks  as  well  for  the  relation  between  supervisor  and 
teachers  as  for  the  zeal  of  both  to  make  the 
drawing  as  good  as  possible.  The  teachers  are  called 
upon  to  attend  many  meetings  of  various  kinds,  and  these 
are  all  held  in  other  than  school  hours.  Their  willing- 
ness to  attend  voluntary  classes  in  addition,  betokens  a 
most  commendable  professional  spirit. 

In  music  and  nature  study  the  work  has  been  conducted 
on  the  same  lines  as  for  the  past  few  years  ;  the  supervisors 
of  both  are  efficient  and  diligent.  A  criticism  is  heard 
occasionally  that  the  instruction  in  music  is  emphasized 
too  much  on  the  technical  side  and  that  the  pupils  of  the 
higher  grades  especially  do  not  render  songs  with  the  ex- 
pression that  is  desirable.  I  think  there  is  some  ground 
for  this  criticism,  and  the  fault  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
High  school.  Enthusiastic  response  to  teaching  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  secure  from  pupils^  in  any 
branch  of  study,  and  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the 
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personality  of  the  teacher.  Advanced  pupils  are  much 
less  responsive  than  younger  ones  especially  in  such  work 
as  requires  oral  expression.  How  much  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  pupils  in  the  rendering  of  songs  at  the 
end  of  their  school  course  is  an  open  question.  I  am  sure 
that  the  instruction  in  this  subject  is  painstaking  and 
thorough  in  all  the  grades  of  school,  and  that  the  results 
are  on  the  whole  good. 

In  the  branches  known  distinctively  as  manual  training, 
namely — sloyd,  cooking,  and  sewing,  the  work  during  the 
year  has  been  very  satisfactory^  The  teachers  are  all 
thoroughly  competent  and  enthusiastic  in  their  particular 
lines.  The  sloyd  should  be  supplemented  by  an  ad- 
vanced course  in  wood  and  metal  work.  The  principal 
is  exceeding!}'  desirous  that  this  may  be  done  soon  and 
has  fitted  himself  to  conduct  such  a  course. .  But  this  can- 
not be  done  until  other  quarters  are  provided  for  the 
school.  The  principal  of  the  sewing  department  resigned 
in  June  after  many  years  of  devoted  service  in  the  schools. 
Another  was  chosen  who  had  specially  prepared  herself 
to  carry  on  this  work  in  accordance  with  modern  and  ap- 
proved methods.  Some  changes  have  already  been  in- 
stituted which  will  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial. 

TEACHERS     AND     PERMANENT    TENURE    OF 

OFFICE. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  question  of  permanent  ten- 
ure of  office  for  the  teachers  of  the  city  has  been  under 
consideration  by  your  Board.  In  my  report  for  the  year 
1894,  I  recommended  that  all  teachers  who  had  served 
the  city  acceptably  for  at  least  three  years  should  be 
elected  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

At  the  election  in  1895,  those  of  the  primary  teachers 
who  had  served  three  years  or  more  were  so  elected  ;  but 
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there  was  a  disagreement  in  regard  to  those  of  the  other 
departments  which  prevented  the  extention  of  this  act  to 
them. 

For  two  years  the  Board  took  no  further  action  in  the 
matter,  and  the  condition  became  that  some  of  the  primary 
corps  were  on  the  permanent  list  while  others  of  them 
were  not,  and  none  of  the  teachers  of  the  other  depart- 
ments were  on  this  list.  The  injustice  of  this  condition 
was  apparent,  and  at  the  regular  election  of  teachers  this 
year  all  teachers  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  for  at  least 
three  years  were  elected  to  serve  hereafter  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board. 

This  act  of  the  Board,  I  am  sure,  will  prove  beneficial 
to  the  schools.  The  teachers  will  be  none  the  less  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  but  on  the  contrary 
will  be  stimulated  to  deserve  still  more  the  confidence 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Board. 

School  Boards,  by  the  adoption  of  permanent  tenure, 
do  not  surrender  any  of  their  power  to  remove  teachers 
for  cause.  Why  then  subject  all  teachers  each  year  to 
the  ordeal  of  an  election  and  the  publicity  attending  it. 
If  the  idea  is  to  hold  teachers  to  make  their  best  efforts,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  touching  the  wrong  springs  of  mo- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  placing  conscientious  and  effi- 
cient teachers  in  the  same  category  with  those  who  are 
neither.  It  is  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  permanent  ten- 
ure that  it  is  difficult  frequently  to  dismiss  teachers  who  are 
inefficient  under  the  annual  election  plan,  and  that  it  will 
be  more  difficult  under  the  permanent  tenure  plan.  Admit- 
ting this  to  be  true,  the  fact  remains  that  a  majority  of  the 
Board  may  dismiss  a  teacher  at  any  time ;  the  permanent 
tenure  plan  means  simply  election  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  School  Board.  Surely  teachers  should  not  be  dis- 
missed except  for  good  causes,  and  if  a  majority  of  a 
Board  cannot  be  convinced  that  the  reasons  presented  for 
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dismissal  are  sufficient,  I  believe  that  it  is  better  for  the 
interests  of  the  schools  as  a  whole  that  such  teachers 
should  be  retained  until  a  majority  is  so  convinced,  rather 
than  subject  all  teachers  to  an  annual  election. 

For  some  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  permitting 
School  Boards  of  the  state  to  elect  teachers  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  the  Boards  of  few  places 
availed  them  of  the  privileges  of  the  act ;  but  in  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  decided  change  of  opinion ; 
now  there  are  one  hundred  thirty-six  cities  and  towns 
of  the  state  in  which  the  teachers  are  elected  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  School  Board.  I  believe  that  in  a  few 
years  it  will  become  the  general  custom,  and  that  the  ef- 
fect will  be  to  attract  still  better  talent  into  the  teachinor 
profession,  and  in  that  way  and  in  others  place  the  schools 
on  a  still  higher  plane  than  they  are  to-day. 

There  are  employed  in  the  day  schools  of  the  city  206 
teachers,  and  in  the  evening  schools  66.  Of  the  teachers 
of  the  day  schools,  116  are  on  the  permanent  list,  so  called, 
they  having  taught  three  years  in  the  city.  In  June,  16 
more  will  be  eligible  for  that  list.  Some  of  these  teach- 
ers have  been  on  the  permanent  list  for  two  years.  I 
have  not  observed  any  remittance  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
one  of  them  ;  nor  have  1  found  one  less  willing  to  receive 
kindly  suggestion  or  criticism  than  before  the  permanent 
list  was  created ;  neither  do  I  expect  this  to  be  the  case  in 
the  future. 

The  teachers  of  our  schools  are  worthy  the  confidence 
and  support  that  are  given  them.  The  longer  I  am  asso- 
ciated with  them  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  thej"  are 
faithful  to  their  trust  and  welcome  the  means  by  which 
they  may  improve  themselves  in  knowledge  and  methods 
of  teaching  that  they  may  better  fulfil  that  trust.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  teachers  do  not  have  all  the  opportunities 
they  should  have  in  these  respects.     Once,  at  least,  each 
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month  they  should  have  provided  for  them  free  of  expense 
a  lecture  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  their  profession- 
al work.  A  course  of  lectures  on  history,  literature,  art 
and  the  like,  given  the  teachers  by  well  known  authori- 
ties on  those  subjects,  would  not  only  stimulate  the  work 
along  those  lines  in  the  schools,  but  would  tend  to  broaden 
it  much.  A  few  hundred  dollars  expended  this  way  each 
year  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia  Ann  Rowland  fund 
would  be  the  wisest  use  to  which  part  of  the  money  from 
that  fund  could  be  put. 

During  the  year  there  were  twenty-three  appointments 
to  the  teaching  corps ;  of  these,  six  were  graduates  of  the 
Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school.  Fourteen  of 
the  appointments  were  made  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
resignations;  and  nine  were  additions- to  the  corps  necessi- 
tated by  increased  enrollment  or  by  other  demands  of  the 
schools.  An  analysis  of  the  resignations  shows  the  causes 
to  be  as  follow^s  : 

To  marry,  5 

To  accept  another  teacher's  position,  1 

To  engage  in  other  occupations,  ''Z 

111  health,  2 

Unsatisfactory  (on  trial),  4 

Total,  14 

Many  of  the  changes  that  come  each  year  are  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  they  entail  more  or  less  interruption  in  the  work 
and  consequent  loss  to  the  pupils ;  but  they  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in  matters  pertaining  to 
school  economy.  There  is  one  encouraging  feature  to 
offset  these  changes ;  the  number  of  well  educated  and 
trained  applicants  is  increasing.  I  find  it  much  easier  to 
procure  good  teachers  to-day  than  I  did  five  years  ago. 

The  appointments,  resignations,  leaves  of  absence  and 
transfers  for  the  year  1897  are  given  below : 
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Ernest  V.  Page, 
Annah  P.  Ha/en, 
Emma  H.  Parker, 
Ida  M.  Clement, 
Grace  E.  Weeks, 
Ida  A.  Kicker, 
Helen  K.  Covell, 
Helen  I.  Boyd, 
Cora  E.  Clay, 
Florence  M.  Anthony, 
Cecilia  A.  Deane, 
Flora  A.  Pearl, 
Mary  F.  Livingston, 
Mary  E.  Ward, 
Marv  P.  Brownell, 
Agnes  D.  Allen, 
Mary  V.  Perry, 
Clara  L.  Bennett, 
Sarah  F.  Pratt, 
Annie  C.  Maxfield, 
Agnes  J.  Butler, 
Eudora  Larence 
Lena  M.  Willis, 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Commercial  Teacher,  High  school. 

Assistant  to  Science  Teacher,  High  school. 

Assistant  to  Science  Teacher,  High  school. 

Assistant  Middle  Street  Grammar  school. 

Assistant  Thompson  Street  (grammar  school. 

Phillips  Avenue,  Primary  department. 

Philips  Avenue,  Primary  department. 

Phillips  Avenue  Primary  department. 

I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school. 

I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school. 

I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school. 

I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school. 

I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school. 

i.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school. 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school. 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school. 

Cedar  Street  Primary  school. 

Clark  Street  Primary  school. 

Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school. 

Acushnet  school. 

Clark's  Point  school. 

Plainville  school. 

Sewing  teacher. 


RESIGNATIONS  AND  DISMISSALS. 


Annah  P.  Hazen, 
Byrd  A.  Peters, 
Annie  Sanburn, 
Cora  E.  Clay, 
Edith  K.  Weeden, 
Agnes  F.  Barker. 
Mabel  A.  Warner, 
Carrie  L.  Chapman, 
Ruth  E.  Howland, 
Agnes  J.  Butler, 
Angeiiette  Chace, 
Ethel  S.  Parker, 
M.  Evelyn  Holloway, 
Carrie  H.  Richmond, 


Assistant  in  High  school. 
Commercial  Teacher  in  High  school. 
Assistant  in  Phillips  Avenue  school. 
Assistant  in  I.  W.  Benjamin  school. 
Assistant  in  Cedar  Grove  Street  school. 
Assistant  in  Cedar  Grove  Street  school. 
Assistant  in  Cedar  Street  school. 
Assistant  in  Clark  Street  school. 
Assistant  in  T.  A.  Greene  school. 
Assistant  in  Clark's  Point  school. 
Assistant  in  Parker  Street  school. 
Assistant  in  Thompson  Street  school. 
Assistant  in  Merrlmac  Street  school. 
Sewing  teacher. 
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liiz/ie  M.  Kriggs, 
Anuie  8.  Koiuer, 
Addie  West, 
Mary  L.  nillman, 


Agnes  J.  Dunlap, 
Clara  M.  Woodward. 
Susau  Giftbrd, 
Alice  A.  KichardsoiK 
Alice  J.  Lawrence, 
Angela  F.  Bowie, 
Mary  Ti.  Rogers, 
Helen  G.Malley, 
Anna  II.  Bartlett, 
Bertha  C.  Hathaway, 
Sylvia  W.  Paulding, 
Dora  A.  DeWolf, 
Louise  M.  Newhall, 
Grace  B.  Ashley, 
M.  Eva  Schwall, 
Grace  H.  Potter, 
Sarah  E.  Slade, 
Ella  W.  Keene, 
Charlotte  C.  Carr. 


Alice  P.  Terry. 
Janet  Hunter. 
Grace  A.  Arms. 
Helen  L.  Simmons. 
Mary  A.  Cowles. 


ABSENT  ON  LEAVE. 

Thompson  Street  school. 
Cedar  Street  school. 
Merrimac  Street  school. 
Unassigned. 

TRANSFEKS. 

From  Middle  Street  to  Phillips  Avenue. 
From  Parker  Street  to  Phillips  Avenue. 
From  Parker  Street  to  PhiHif)s  Avenue. 
From  Parker  Street  to  Phillips  Avenue. 
From  Thompson  Street  to  George  II.  Dunbar. 
From  Thompson  Street  to  George  II.  Dunbar. 
From  Thompson  Street  to  George  II.  Dunbar. 
From  Thompson  Street  to  I.  W.  Benjamin. 
From  Clark's  Point  to  Thompson  Street. 
From  Acushnet  Avenue  to  T.  A.  Greene. 
From  Cedar  Grove  Street  to  Acushnet  Avenue. 
From  I.  W.  Benjamin  to  T.  A.  Greene. 
From  Cedar  Grove  Street  to  Phillips  Avenue. 
From  Plainville  to  Clark  Street. 
From  Dartmouth  Street  to  G.  H.  Dunbar. 
From  Dartmouth  Street  to  G.  II.  Dunbar. 
From  Dartmouth  Street  to  G.  II.  Dunbar, 
From  Merrimac  Street  to  L  W.  Benjamin. 
From  Acushnet  to  North  Mill. 

TEMPORARY. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTORS. 

In  my  visits  to  the  schools,  teachers  have  frequently  di- 
rected my  attention  to  children  with  so  little  mental  ca- 
pacity that  they  could  not  acquire  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge  in  the  time  the  teacher  could  give  them, 
if  at  all,  and  who  did  nothing  more  than  sit  out  the 
years  in  school  to  their  own  detriment  and  that  of 
thei  r  classmates ;    and   to   others  who  had  only  enough 
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ability  to  master  a  small  part  of  the  work.  What  to  do 
with  these  pupils  has  been  a  puzzling  question,  both  to 
the  teachers  and  to  me.  Experts  on  feeble-minded  children 
tell  us  that  it  is  wrong  that  they  and  their  stronger  class- 
mates should  associate  and  be  brought  into  daily  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  Unfortunately,  the  parents  of  the 
feeble-minded  children  usually  feel  that  they  will  be  bene- 
fited by  association  with  normal  children,  and  insist  that 
they  shall  be  kept  in  the  schools  :  besides  some  of  the 
parents  are  so  poor  or  ignorant  that  they  do  no  know  how 
to  provide  anything  better  for  them,  if  they  desired  to  do 
so.  Some  cities  are  organizing  special  schools  for  these 
unfortunates,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  specially 
trained  teachers,  who  care  for  them  as  they  should  be, 
and  who  develop  in  each  individual  the  small  capabilities  he 
possesses.  The  worst  cases  cannot  be  cared  for,  however, 
even  in  these  schools ;  the  parents  of  these  are  advised  to 
send  them  to  some  institution  founded  for  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  such  children,  and  assisted  to  do  so,  if  it  is 
necessary. 

Again  I  find  in  the  schools  very  many  children  suffer- 
ing from  defective  eyesight,  or  hearing,  or  other  physical 
ailments,  which  are  injuring  their  health  and  retarding 
their  mental  development;  many  of  these  are  not  appar- 
ently receiving  any  treatment  for  their  disorders.  At  my 
request,  last  April,  the  teachers  reported  to  me  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  schools  who  were  suffering  from  the 
above  mentioned  defects.     The  reports  were  as  follows  : 

(a)  Number  children  with  defective  eyesight,  44(> 

(b)  Number  children  with  defective  hearing,  125 

(c)  Number  of  children  with  other  physical  defects, 

other  than  enumerated  in  (a)  and  (h)^  113 

(d)  Number  children  mentally  deficient,  126 

Total,  810 
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Therefore,  810  children,  or  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age number  belonging  in  the  schools,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  teachers,  were  physically  or  mentally 
defective.  Many  of  these  who  were  physically  defective 
were  being  treated  for  their  disorders,  but  many  were  not ; 
those  mentally  defective  were  receiving  only  the  ordinary 
care  of  their  homes  and  of  school. 

Still  further,  there  are  children  who  come  to  school  who 
are  afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases,  some  of  which  are 
contagious  ;*  others  come  when  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  some  other  disease, 
any  of  which  may  be  given  to  their  schoolmates.  Such  chil- 
dren are  sent  home,  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  teacher  sus- 
pects anything  wrong,  and  such  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent contagion  as  are  within  his  power.  But  the  teacher 
is  not  a  medical  expert,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
much  about  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  many  cares 
of  the  schoolroom  prevent  his  detection  of  some  cases  that 
he  might  otherwise  discover. 

Being  strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the 
schools  ought  to  be  under  constant  inspection  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease,  and  that  the  school  authorities  should 
have  the  advice  of  experts  in  dealing  with  pupils  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  defective,  I  presented  to  your  Board 
last  May  the  subject  for  your  consideration.  You  agreed 
with  me  that  the  schools  needed  medical  inspection  and 
supervision.  The  opinion  of  the  City  Solicitor  being  asked 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Board  to  appoint  medical  inspec- 
tors and  pay  them  from  the  school  appropriation,  he  ren- 
dered the  following  opinion : 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Aug.  16th,  1897. 
Mr.  William  E.  Hatch, 

Superinteudent  of  Schools. 
My  Dear  Sir  :— 

In  reply  to  your  coininuiiication  of  the  13th  lust.,  1  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  opiniou : 
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By  Pub.  8tats.  C.  44,  section  21,  a  school  committee  *^  shall  have  the 
general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the 
town." 

By  section  28,  a  school  committee  is  empowered  to  select  and  contract 
with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 

Section  43  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  ^^superintendent,  who, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  committee,  shall  have  the  cai'e 
and  supervision  of  the  public  schools."* 

By  section  46,  *'Every  town  not  divided  into  school  districts  shall 
provide  and  maintain  a  sutHcient  number  of  schoolhouses,  properly  fur- 
nished and  conveniently  located  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  chil- 
dren therein  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools;  and  t|;ie  school  com- 
mittee, unless  the  town  otherwise  directs,  shall  keep  such  houses  In 
good  order,  and  shall  procure  a  suitable  place  for  the  schools,  where 
there  is  no  school,  and  provide  fuel  and  all  other  things  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  the  scholars  therein,  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  A 
town  which  for  one  year  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  the  re<iuirc- 
ments  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  live  hundred  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid,  apportioned  and  appropriated  as 
provided  in  sections  19  and  20.'" 

By  section  .50,  The  school  committee  of  a  town  in  which  the  school 
district  system  does  not  exist  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  super- 
intendence of  the  schoolhouses  therein,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  uses  to 
which  the  same  may  be  appropriated. 

By  section  .51,  *^Except  as  maybe  otherwise  provided  in  their  respec- 
tive charters  or  in  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  so  far  as  applicable,  shall  apply  to  cities.*" 

By  Stats.  1894,  C.  498,  section  20,  school  committees  are  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  two  or  more  suitable  persons,  to  be 
designated  truant  officers. 

By  Ordinances  189G,  chap.  8.  sect.  5,  *'The  school  committee  shall, 
subject  at  all  times  to  the  direction  of  the  city  council,  have  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  schoolhouses  and  of  all  other  property  connected 
with  the  public  schools,  and  shall  take  all  necessary  measures  for  keep- 
ing the  same  in  a  condition  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  schools. 
All  fixtures  and  furniture  required  for  the  use  of  the  schools  shall  be 
procured  by  them."' 

Without  going  further  into  minor  details,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to 
say  that  I  do  not  find  any  ajithority  for  the  appointment,  by  your  com- 
mittee, of  a  medical  inspector  to  be  paid  from  the  a[)propriations  of  the 
school  committee.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  committee  are 
purely  statutory  or  specially  conferred  by  the  charter  and  ordinances 
of  the  city  of  New  Bedford. 

I  find  nothing  which  would  w;irrant  any  such  inference,  outside  of 
the   language  quoted  above,  authorizing  your  committee  to  *'  provide 
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fuel  and  all  other  thinijs  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars 
therein,  at  the  expense  of  the  town/' 

The  penalty  affixed  to  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  comply  with  that  re- 
quirement precludes  such  a  construction. 

The  city  ordinances  empower  your  connnittee  to  employ  janitor^  and 
expend  money  for  the  proper  care  of  the  schools. 

'ilie  statute  authorizes  you  to  make  proper  rules  and  regulations  as  to 
the  management  of  schools;  it  authorizes  you  to  employ  teachers;  It 
authorizes  you  to  appoint  truant  officers;  but  no  such  official  as  a  medi- 
cal inspector  was  known  to  the  law,  and  I  find  no  recognition  of  any 
such  office  or  official  in  the  subsequent  legislation  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

While  I  have  not  ha<l  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  go  fully  into  the 
(question,  I  will  offer  the  suggestion,  that  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
your  committee  cannot  obtain  the  desired  authority  from  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  appoint  medical  inspectors  in  any  manner  the  School  Committee 
may  deem  expedient. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  F.  DESMOXD, 

City  Solicitor. 

Acting  upon  this  opinion,  your  Board  asked  the  City 
Council  to  take  the  necessary  action.  It  failed  to  do  so 
before  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  office.  I  recommend 
that  your  Board  ask  the  present  City  Council  to  grant 
your  request  in  this  matter,  for  I  consider  it  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  advisability  of 
adding  kindergartens  to  the  school  system  of  the  city,  a 
discussion  which  extended  over  several  years,  during 
which  public  meetings  were  held  by  the  friends  of  the 
measure  and  a  number  of  communications  were  published 
in  the  newspapers  advocating  it,  3'our  Board  requested 
from  the  City  Council  a  special  appropriation  of  $1800 
with  which  to  open  several  such  schools  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city  and  continue  them  for  one  term  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  for  the  purpose    of  demonstrating  whether 
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there  was  a  general  desire  for  these  schools  by  our  citi- 
zens. Your  Board  was  convinced  of  the  educational  value 
of  this  class  of  schools  for  some  time  before  it  asked  for 
the  appropriation  for  them  ;  but  it  hesitated  to  advocate 
them  because  it  was  not  sure  that  it  was  justified  in  asking 
for  an  addition  to  the  schools  when  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient accommodations  for  the  primary  pupils,  and  to  main- 
tain which  would  entail  a  large  additional  expenditure, 
and  for  which  there  might  not  be  a  general  demand. 

But  as  I  have  stated,  the  Board  decided  to  make  the 
trial.  The  money  was  granted  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  schools  were  opened  in  September  in  three  different 
sections  of  the  city,  the  north,  the  south  and  west.  It  was 
decided  at  the  start  to  deviate  materially  from  the  general 
plan  of  organization  that  prevails  in  eastern  states 
for  these  schools.  The  Board  felt  that  kinder- 
gartens should  conform  somewhat  to  the  plan 
ot  organization  which  rules  in  all  other  grades  of 
the  schools  if  they  are  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
school  system.  In  the  primary  schools  a  teacher  of  the 
lowest  grade  has  the  care  and  instruction  of  forty  to  fifty 
pupils  with  two  sessions,  forenoon  and  afternoon  ;  while  in 
the  kindergarten,  it  is  asserted  by  many  that  there  should 
be  two  trained  teachers  and  sometimes  an  untrained  helper 
additional  and  that  they  should  hold  but  one  session  a  day. 
Such  an  arrangement,  taking  together  the  number  of  pu- 
pils and  the  time  given  to  teaching  as  the  unit  of  measure, 
would  make  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  alone 
over  four  times  the  cost  per  pupil  of  the  next  grade,  the 
lowest  primary. 

Your  Board  felt  that  such  an  arrangement  would  entail 
an  unwarrantable  ratio  of  expense  for  the    maintenance  of 
kindergartens,  and  was    an  unjust    discrimination  against 
the  teachers  in  the  other  grades  of  school.     It  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  labor  of  two  trained  kindergarteners  in  each 
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room  with  forty  to  fifty  pupils  and  holding  session  both 
forenoon  and  afternoon  with  a  different  class  of  pupils  for 
each  session  would  be  any  greater  or  more  wearing  than 
that  of  a  primary  teacher  with  one  set  of  pupils  for  the 
same  time. 

Therefore,  the  plan  determined  upon  for  the  kindergar- 
tens to  be  opened  here  was  as  follows : 

1.  Each  kindergarten  should  hold  two  sessions  a  day, 
if  the  number  of  pupils  made  it  necessary,  each  session 
being  two  and  a  half  hours  long. 

2.  That  there  should  be  two  trained  kindergarteners  in 
each  school,  both  of  whom  should  teach  in  each  session, 
and  that  their  salaries  should  be  the  same  as  that  paid 
regular  primary  teachers. 

S.  That  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  should  in  no 
case  exceed  fifty  for  any  session  and  that  no  pupil  should 
attend  more  than  one  session  a  day. 

Under  this  plan  the  three  kindergartens  were  opened 
capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred  pupils  instead 
of  one  hundred  fifty,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with 
the  one-session  plan. 

The  South  school  holds  its  morning  session  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Martin's  church,  and  the  afternoon  session  in  the 
City  Mission  chapel,  both  of  these  places  being  rented  for 
the  purpose,  as  there  was  no  spare  room  in  any  of  the  school- 
houses  in  that  part  of  the  city.  The  north  school  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Cedar  Grove  street  school  house,  and  a  primary 
grade  has  since  been  transferred  from  that  building  to 
hired  quarters  in  consequence.  The  west  school  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Henry  F.  Harrington  schoolhouse.  The 
teachers  are  all  trained  kindergarteners :  two  of  them  had 
had  charge  of  Mission  schools  herie  for  several  years ; 
three  are  graduates  of  the  New  Bedford  High  school  and 
of  either  a  normal  or  a  kindergarten    training  school ;  the 
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other  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  school  and 
had  had  training  and  experience  in  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment of  that  school. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  however,  that  the  schools 
have  been  well  conducted  and  have  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  who  attend  them,  the  at- 
tendance has  been  less  than  half  the  number  that  the 
schools  could  accommodate,  and  far  below  the  number 
that  your  Board  had  reason  to  expect  would  attend  them. 
In  the  Harrington  school  but  one  session  a  day  has  been 
held  owing  to  an  insufficient  number  of  pupils  for  two  sessions. 
In  the  Cedar  Grove  Street  school  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
has  attended  to  warrant  two  sessions  but  part  of  the  time, 
and  a  number  of  these  were  pupils  over  five  years  of  age, 
and  who  belonged,  therefore,  in  the  primary  grade.  In 
the  South  school,  by  reason  of  holding  the  forenoon  ses- 
sion in  one  district  and  the  afternoon  session  in  another, 
the  enrollment  has  been  larger,  but  even  there  twice  as 
many  more  could  have  been  accommodated.  I  give  below 
the  attendance  in  each  school  for  the  term  : 


Enrollineut. 
Cedar  Grove  Street  school,        62 
Harrington  school,  41 

South  school,  79 


Av.  No. 

Av.  daily. 

belonging. 

MttenUauw 

bii 

47 

m 

34 

55 

52 

Totals,         18i.>  146  133 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  a  kindergarten  pupil  has  so  far 
been  twice  that  of  a  primary  pupil  with  half  the  time  of 
schooling;  therefore  the  proportionate  expense  has  been 
four  times  as  much,  and  must  continue  unless  the  attend- 
ance is  double  that  which  it  has  been. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  kindergartens,  and  have  so  ex- 
pressed myself  before  :  but  I  also  firmly  believe  economi- 
cal questions  must  have  proper  consideration   in  school  ad- 
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ministration.  The  cost  of  kindergartens  under  the  one- 
session  plan  is  too  great  to  warrant  their  maintainance 
on  that  plan.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  appreciation  of  this 
class  of  schools  on  the  part  of  the  parents^of  the  city  to 
support  the  double  plan,  as  much  as  I  should  dislike  to  see 
kindergartens  abandoned  here,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty 
to  advise  their  discontinuance.  Your  Board  has  asked  the 
Cit3^  Council  for  mone}'  to  continue  the  kindergarten  until 
the  close  of  the  summer  term.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
attendance  in  these  schools  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  will  justify  their  permanent  continuance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  E.  HATCH, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 
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Ml  DDL  K  Street: 

Summer  Street,  between  Elm  and  Middle  Streets. 
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George  II.  Tripp,  principal, 

\)  Lucy  B.  Fish,  assistant, 

0  Lucy  F.  Winchester 

8  Etta  M.  Abbott, 

8  Anastasia  O'Keefe 

7  Lizzie  E.  Omey, 

7  Julia  C.  Gilford, 

G  Clara  S.  Vincent, 

G  Helen  McCoy, 

5  Ida  M.  Clement, 

5  Elizabeth  D.  Hicks, 


u 
ii 


Fairhaven, 

215  Maxfield  street, 

Fairhaven, 

233  Middle  street, 

35  Mill  street, 

63  Thomas  street, 

18  Bedford  street, 

233  Middle  street, 

16  Fifth  street, 

175  William  street, 

98  Ilillman  street, 


1^1,900 
675 
675 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 


Parker  Street: 


Parker  Street,  near 

Grade. 

Nelson  Freeman,  principal, 
t)        Anna  L.  Jennings,  assistant, 
9        Helen  King, 

5  Susan  H.  Lane, 
8        Emma  D.  Larrabee, 
7        Regina  M.  Paul, 
7        Clara  J.  Wetherell, 
G       Elizabeth  B.  Brightman, 

6  Martha  A.  Hemenwav 

• 

6  Mary  L.  Pettey, 

5  Emily  A.  Delano, 

5  Daisy  M.  Butts, 

5  Mariana  N.  Richmond, 


County  Street. 

87  State  street. 

1(^1,900 

215  Maxfield  street 

675 

271  Union  street. 

675 

91  State  street. 

600 

U  Parker  street. 

600 

29  Parker  street, 

600 

27  Sherman  street, 

425 

14  Parker  street. 

600 

17  Lincoln  street, 

600 

22  Pope  street, 

600 

East  Freetown, 

600 

116  Willis  street. 

600 

34  High  street, 

600 

Thompson  Street: 

Thompson  Street,  corner 

Alice  C.  Munsey,  principal, 
6        Cora  B.  Cleveland,    assistant, 
G        Elizabeth  M.  Brlggs, 
C        Grace  E.  Weeks, 

Mary  A.  Macy, 

Annie  L.  Murkland, 

Charlotte  M.  Murkland, 

Anna  H.  Bartlett, 


u 

14 


of  Crapo  Street. 

560  (.'ounty  street, 
81  North  street, 
351  County  street, 
35  Eighth  street, 
90  Bedford  street, 
55  Walnut  street, 
55  Walnut  street, 
16  Fifth  street. 


:^1,200 
600 
600 
600 
600 
450 
500 
450 
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Phillu's  Avenl'e: 

Phillips  Avenue,  corner  Bowditch  Street. 

Grammar  Department. 

(irade. 

7        Agnes  J.  Dunlap,  principal,  131  Summer  street,  8 

15        Clara  M.  Woodward,  assistant.  North  Acushnet  avenue, 

5        Alice  A.  Richardson,         *•  Hathaway  road, 

5        Susan  Giflbrd,  ''  Fairhaven. 


4 
8 
2 
1 


Primary  Department. 

Louise  M.  Newhall,  •'  232  Pleasant  street, 

Ida  A.  Ricker.  **  65  Chestnut  street, 

Helen  K.  Covlll.  '^  440  County  street, 

Helen  I.  Boyd,  ''  05  Chestnut  street, 


JHK> 
000 
5.50 
450 


560 
550 
400 
550 


ii 


(( 


Harrington  Normal  ani>  TuAiNiNti  School: 

Court  Street,  corner  of  Tremont  Street. 

Josephine  B.  Stuart,  principal, 
Mary  h^.  Trask,  vicivprineipal, 
Carolyn  D.  Wood,  normal  teacher  and  nature 

supervisor  in  primary  grades. 
Belle  Almy,  assistant, 

Fannie  M.  Spooner, 
Kate  Moore, 
Grace  W.  Russell, 

Seniors — To  graduate  in  December: 
Marj'  E.  Boardman, 
Ethel  E.  Clapp, 
Helen  L.  Corish, 
Alice  K.  Iligham, 
Carolyn  S.  Jones, 
Rose  M.  Meany, 
Hannah  E.  Norton. 
Harriet  S.  Ashley, 
Marv  E.  Peckham, 
Marv  J.  Read, 
Minnie  H.  Smythe, 
Harriet  J.  Thorpe, 

Juniors : 
Eudora  K.  Barry,  2vS5  Cedar  street. 

Ethel  Bliss,  233  Arnold  street, 

Kate  W.  Chase,  10  Fair  street, 

Edith  L.  C<»rni>h.  77  Bedford  street. 


417  Union  street. 

$1,700 

79  North  street. 

1,100 

ature 

157  Kempton  street 

900 

201  Cottage  street. 

.V)0 

70  Morgan  street. 

.550 

105  Park  street. 

000 

152  Purchase  street, 

550 

Per  week. 

54  Weld  street, 

$4.00 

234  Collin  avenue. 

4.00 

vSO  Mill  street, 

4.00 

01  Locust  street, 

4.00 

55  Court  street, 

4.00 

220  North  street. 

4.00 

45  Smith  street. 

4.00 

10  Crapo  street. 

4.00 

55  Walnut  street, 

4.00 

1  North  Ash  street. 

4.00 

32  l*arker  street. 

4.(M) 

10  Richmond  street. 

4.00 

Report  of  the  Secretary. 


Bv  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
fellow  citizens  the  following  report  for  the  year  1898  : 

STATISTICS. 

I.    POPULATION  AND  VALUATION. 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1890)  was  40,705 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1896)  was  53,251 

Estimated  population  of  the  city  (Dec.  1898)  60,000 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  (1898)  $56,830,350 

School  houses  and  lots,  842,192 

Other  school  property,  f>2,000 

II.  APPROPRIATION. 

Rate  of  taxation,  $19.20 

Amount  for  school  purposes,  not  including  new  buildings,  $206,879.36 
Ratio  of  ordinary  expenses  of  day  schools  to  whole  tax^ 
(exclusive  of  payments  on  city  debt  and  Interest  on  the 
i^ame,  also  appropriations  to  library),  .30-f- 

III.  SCHOOL  (  ENSUS. 

School  census,  May,  1897  (children  l)et\veen  Ave  and 
fifteen  years  of  age) .  1 1 ,439 

School  census.  May,  1898  (children  between  Ave  and 
fifteen  years  of  age),  11,109 

Decrease  as  shown  by  the  returns,  330 
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I.  W.  Benjamin  annexes  : 

Meaney's  Hall,  corner  South  Water  and  Division  streets. 

Grade. 

4  &  3  Ella  VV.  Keene,  assitftant,        131  South  Second  street, 

2        Flora  A.  Pearl,  *'  35  Eighth  street, 

1       Jeannette  B.  Fuller,  ^'  34  Qrape  street, 


South  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  County  street,  near 

Thompson  street. 


Orade. 

1        Cecilia  A.  Peane, 

1        Mary  E.  Ward, 


assistant,        77  Fifth  street, 
431  Purchase, 


fci 


Cedar  Street: 

Cedar  street,  corner  of  Maxfield  street. 

Cirade. 

Annie  S.  Homer,  principal, 
Bessie  P.  Pierce,  assistant, 

Abbie  D.  Whitney,  •* 


4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Annie  L.  Edwards, 
Mabel  L.  Hathaway, 
Ruth  M.  Tripp, 


ifc 


k( 


hi 


]  17  Hillman  street, 
Hathaway  road, 
59  Hill  street, 
G2  North  street, 
3  Lincoln  street, 
399  Union  street. 


Cedar  Street  Annex 


In  Spruce  Street  Church. 

93  Bedford  street. 


(irade. 

4  &  3  Mary  V.  Perry,  assistant. 

Cedar  Grove  Street  : 

Cedar  Grove  Street,  near  Acushnet  avenue. 

(irade. 

Maria  B.  Clark,  principal, 
Kate  Sweet,  assistant, 

Minnie  C  Ritter,  •' 


4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Julia  W.  Corish, 
Alice  P.  Winchester, 
Agnes  D.  Allen, 
Annie  G.  Brawley, 
Sara  Pcckham, 
Gillian  M.  Gordon, 
Mary  P.  Brownell, 
Harriet  A.  Taylor, 
Ruth  E.  Pease, 
A.  Gertrude  Wheaton, 
Graco  N.  Bramhall, 
Grace  W.  Dillingham, 


iw 


n 


kk 


(k 


i( 


»( 


ll 


u 


(I 


114  Mill  street, 

287  Kempton  street. 

Court  street  and  Rotch  a\ 

86  Mill  street, 

Fairhaven, 

Fairhaven, 

68  Waldeu  street, 

55  Walnut  street, 

38  Fifth  street, 

109  Campbell  street, 

114  Willis  street, 

658  County  street, 

345  Cottage  street, 

175  William  street, 

66  Willis  street, 
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Kindergarten  Department. 

^nna  Hill,  35  Eighth  »<treet,                  $500 

Florence  L.  Davis,  (U  Willis  street,                     425 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Annex: 
»  In  Lowe  Block. 

Cirade. 

8       iBabella  F.  Winslow,  506  Purchase  street,            $550 

Clark  Street: 

Clark  street,  corner  Myrtle  street. 

Grade. 

4        Elizabeth  P.  Spooner,  principal,  129  Ilillman,                         $725 

4  &  3  Grace  B.  Rounsevell,  assistant,  60  Spring  street,                     425 

3  IsalKilla  Lusconib,  ^^  245  Cedar  street,  550 
2        Annie  S.  Ray,                     ''  175  William  street,                550 

2  Lucia  E.  Bliss,  ''  132  Arnold  street,  500 
1  Esther  W.  Paul,  ''  Cor.  Union  &  Palmer  sts.,  450 
1        Lucy  S.  liCach,                   •'  163  Maxfield  street,               550 

1  Clara  L.  Bennett,               *•  107  Summer  street,                400 

(LARK  Street  Annex: 

In  Linden  Street  School  building. 

'Jrade. 

3  Martha  D.  Shute,  assistant,  16  Fifth  street,                     $550 

Cannon  V I  lle: 

Rockdale  avenue. 

tirade. 

4  &  3  Adelaide  «T.  McFarlin,  principal.  Cor.  Cottage  &  Kempton,   $575 

2  «fc  1  Florence  A.  Poole,  assistant,  168  Mill  street,                      550 

Dartmouth  Street: 

Dartmouth  street,  corner  Hickory  street. 

C.Jrade. 

4        Isadore  F.  Eldridge,  principal,  44  Sherman  street,               $675 

:{       Sarah  F.  Pratt,            assistant,  3  Lincoln  street,                    550 

3  Edith  M.  B.  Taber,             "  82  Walden  street,                   550 

2  Nellie  H.  Cook,  ''  Masonic  building,  550 
2  Carrie  W.  Bliss,  ''  233  Arnold  street,  450 
I  Annie  F.  Smith,  ^^  34  Bouncy  street  $550 
1       Sara  H.  Kelley,                  *'  175  William  street,                560 


loS 
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Gkorgk  H.  Dunbak: 

Dartmouth  Street,  corner  Dunbar  Street. 

4        M.  Eva  SchwalU  principal 

3        Sarah  K,  Slade,  assistant, 

3 &2  Angela  F.  Bowie, 


2  Mary  L.  Rogers, 

1  Grace  II.  Potter, 

1  Alice  J.  Lawrence, 

1  Jennie  A.  Murphy, 


21  Bonuey  street, 
37  Allen  street, 
111  Dartmouth  street, 
97  Acushnet  avenue, 
100  Madison  street, 
351  County  street, 
301  Arnoltl  street. 


Thomas  A.  Gkeenk: 

Fourth  Street,  corner  Madison  Street. 


4  Sarah  H.  Cranston,  principal, 

A  Bertha  C.  Hathaway,  assistant 

3  Dora  A.  DeVVolf, 

3  Eliza  II.  Sanford, 

2  Sarah  E.  Sears, 

1  Lillie  C.  TilliuKhast, 

1  Annie  L.  Macreadin^, 

1  Caroline  E.  Bonney, 

1  Nellie  E.  Gibson, 


u 


129  Elm  street, 
2C9  Arnold  street, 
169  Middle  street, 
112  Fourth  street, 
360  County  street, 
60  Fifth  street, 
33  Bonney  street, 
152  Bonney  street, 
118  South  Sixth  street, 


Sylvia  Ann  Howland  School: 

Pleasant  Street,  between  High  and  Kemptou  Streets. 


(Jrade. 

4        Carrie  E.  Footman,  principal 

Mary  »I.  Graham, 

Helen  J.  Kirk, 

RuthE.  Wilde, 


3 
2 
1 
1 


assistant 


Amelia  Lincoln, 


kh 


72  State  street, 
82  Court  street, 
27  Franklin  street, 
35  Chestnut  street, 
87  Walden  street. 


Mrkrimac  Street: 

Merrimac  Street,  corner  State  Street. 


1  Harriet  S.  Damon,  principal, 

1  P211a  M.  Robinson,        assistant, 

1  Grace  A.  Arms, 

2  Anna  I.  Dexter, 

3  Addie  West, 

4  Julia  A.  Elli?, 


223  Pleasant  street, 
271  Pleasant  street, 
35  Eighth  street, 
11  Franklin  street, 
232  Pleasant  street, 
206  Purchase  street. 


Mary  B.  White: 

Maxfield  Street,  corner  Pleasant  Street. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Elizabeth  Bennett,  principal,  107  Summer  street, 

Annie  E.  Pearce,  assistant,  151  Hillman  stYeet, 

Clari  C.  M.  Gage,  **  78  Mill  street, 

Mary  E.  Pasho,  *•  KJO  Grinnell  street, 
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PRIVATE   AND  PAROCTHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

1898.  1897. 

Enrolliiient  of  pupiln,  8,490  4,074  decrease  575 

Average  number  belongiag,  2,941  3,430  decrease  489 

Average  daily  attendance,  2,649  3,142  decrease  493 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  90  91.5  decrease     1.6 

PUBLIC,   PRIVATE  AND   PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

1898.  1897. 

Enrollment  of  pupils,  12,639  12,745  decrease  106 

Average  number  belonging,  10,431  10,511  decrease   80 

Average  daily  attendance,  9,615  9,742  decrease  127 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,          92.1  92.6  decrease       .5 

COST  OF  INSTRUCnON  PER  SCHOLAR  BY  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  connection,  the  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar 
is  based  upon  the  average  number  belonging  to  each 
school  during  the  year,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the 
hire  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  schoolhouses,  books  and 
supplies,  (except  those  furnished  from  the  income  of  the 
Sylvia  Ann  Rowland  fund  and  Dog  fund, )  the  term,  "  care 
of  schoolhouses"  including  only  the  salaries  of  janitors. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  is  given  the  cost,  by  depart- 
ments, of  each  pupil,  based  on  the  average  number  be- 
longing and  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  each  department  during  the  year.  This  last 
computation  furnishes  the  basis  upon  which  tuition  of 
non-residents  will  be  collected. 

Table  I.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  pupil  in  the 
High  School  for  the  year  has  been  $62.92. 

Grammar  Department : 

Fifth  Street,  825.92 

Middle  Street,  27.25 

Parker  Street,  24.57 

Phillips  Avenue,  18.89 

Thompson  Street,  18.12 

William  H.  Taylor,  14.;«9 

Harrington  Noi-mal  and  Training  Scliool,  26.44 
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Cooking  : 

S.  Agnes  Douham, 

258  Pleasant  street, 

9600 

Manual  Training  : 

Edwin  K.  King, 

66  Mill  street. 

$1,400 

Sewing  : 

I^na  M.  Willis,  principal, 

213  Fourth  street, 

$525 

Gertrude  11.  Ijeonard,          assistant, 

23  Seventh  street. 

525 

Harriet  S.  Phillips,  "  123  Kockland  street,  525 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

In  High  School  Building, 

Per  Night. 
George  11.  Nye,  principal,  323  Cottage  street,  $4..50 

Katharine  M.  Crabtree,        assistant,        20  Seventh  street,  3.(K) 

Oliver  H.  Gardner,  ''  197  Chestnut  street,  3.00 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Cedak  Grove  Street: 

In  Cedar  Grove  Street  School  Building. 


Per  NiRht. 

Ernest  V.  Page,  principal.                          115  Mill  street,                     $.'^.50 

Mary  K.  Hinckley, 

assistant. 

1.50 

Sarah  F.  Pratt, 

1.50 

Mary  E.  McAuliffc, 

1.50 

Alice  Kelleher, 

1.50 

Eliza  G.  M.  Jenney, 

1..50 

Lulu  F.  Rider, 

1 .50 

Bessie  Fairehild, 

1.50 

Mellie  G.  Harding, 

1.50 

Dora  A.  DeWolf, 

1.50 

Carolyn  S.  .Fones, 

l..*>0 

Abby  R.  Johnson, 

1 .50 

Mary  E.  Peckhani, 

1.50 

Susan  E.  R.  Butts, 

1.50 

Ruth  M.  Tripp, 

1.50 

Isadore  B.  Lee, 

1.50 

Alice  Allen, 

1.50 

Annie  G.  Brawley, 

1 .50 

Mary  E.  Ward, 

1.50 

Isal)ella  F.  Winslow, 

1.50 
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Table  II.  The  avera«re  c().st  per  pupil  bv  depailnients, 
based  on  the  avera<re  number  belonofinjr  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  each  department,  not  inchidinjr  the  expendi- 
tures from  Rowland  fund  or  Dosj  fund,  was  as  follows : 

Hi)^h  school,  970.46 

Harrington  Nonnal  and  Training  school,  43.31 

(irammar  schools.  26.24 

Primary  schools,  18.96 

Vngraded  schools,  33.63 

Kvening  elementary  schools,  5.34 

Evening  drawing  school,  16.83 

Average  cost  of  a  day  school  pui>il,  26.03 
Average  cost  of  an  evening  school  pupil,  including 

drawing  sdiool,  5.80 

RKC'KIFrS  AM)  KXPENDITl  KKS  FOR  1898. 

KKCKIPTS. 

(iencral  and  special  appropriations  as  follows: 

For  teachers-  salaries,  >jil36.061.00 

For  Incidentals  (Including  salaries  of  offi- 
cers, janitors,  books,  sui)plies,  etc.),  51,559.00 

For  Repairs  of  buildings,  14,947.00 

For  (ieorge  H.  Dunbar  school  (balance  of 
s])eclal  appropriation).  52.68 

For  Kindergartens  (special  appropriation),  6,746.71    $209,366.39 

KXPKNDrn'KES. 

For  teachers*  salaries : 

Day  schools,  ^131  ..528.1 1 

Evening  schools,  4,787.50  :j!l36,315.61 

For  salaries:  Superintendent,  clerks,  truant 

othcers  and  janitors.  22,962.95 
For  Hooks  and  8up])lies,  8,976.19 
For  Lighting,  1,2.15.32 
For  Fuel,  8,413.29 
For  Cooking  school.  202.16 
For  Manual  Training  school,  164.01 
For  Miscellaneous  expenses  (including  rent 
of  rooms,  janitors'  supplies,  school  furni- 
ture, etc.),  10,605.49        52,559.41 
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TiioMi'soN  Stkkkt: 

III  Thompson  Street  School  HiiUdiii^. 


.lohii  P.  Keniw'dy.  principaK 
J:iii«>t  Hunter,  assistant. 

Kate  K.  Wheliloii, 
Chira  M.  Woodward. 
Kniimi  L.  (>artland. 
Annie  F.  Smith, 
Alice  A.  Taylor, 
Helen  G.  Maliev. 

• 

Mary  L.  l*o;>:ers. 
CVcilia  A.  Deane, 
Marv  V.  Perrv. 
Aj^ues  I>.  Allen, 


(»r»  Allen  street. 


Per  Night. 
93.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF    THK 


School  Committee 


OF   THE 


CITY  or  NI!W  RCDrORf), 


TOOKTHKR    WITH    THE 


"^^Superintendent's  Annual  Report, 


FOR   THE    YEAR   1898. 


'■ 


NEW  BEDFORD: 
K.  Anthony  &  Sons,  Jnc,  City  Phintkkm. 

1899. 


Ix  School  Committek. 

December  30,  1898. 

Voledy  That  the  Secretary  prepare  tlie  Annual  Report 
of  the  School  Board  for  the  year  1898,  and  that  2,500 
copies  of  tlie  same  \^Q.  printed. 


Report  of  the  Secretary. 


By  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
feHow  citizens  the  following  report  for  the  \'ear  181)8  : 


STATISTICS. 


I.     POPULATION   AND  VALrATION. 

ITie  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1890)  was*  40,705 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1895)  was  55,251 

Estimated  population  of  the  city  (Dec.  1898)  60,000 
Valuation  of  taxable  pio|)erty  (1898)                                      J?56,830,3n0 

School  houses  and  lots,  842,192 

Other  school  property,  62,000 


II.     APPROPRIATION. 

Kate  of  taxation,  ^19.20 

Amount  for  school  purposes,  not  including  new  buildings,  ^206,879.80 
Hati«»  of  ordinary  expenses  of  daj'  schools  to  whole  tax, 
(exclusive  of  payments  on  city  debt  and  Interest  on  the 
•tanie,  also  appropriations  to  library),  /AO-^ 


MI.     SCHOOL  (KNsrs. 

School  census.  May,  1897  (children  between  five  and 
fl  fteen  y eai-s  of  age ) .  11 ,489 

School  census,  May,  1898  (children  between  live  an<l 
fifteen  years  of  afije),  11,109 

l>ecrea8e  as  shown  bv  the  returns,  830 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS   BY   WARHS. 


1897. 

18flS. 

Ward  One, 

8.242 

2,964 

decreafte  278 

Ward  Two, 

1.592 

1 ,552 

decrease    40 

Ward  Three. 

865 

869 

increase      4 

Wanl  B^our, 

963 

052 

decrease    1 1 

Ward  Five. 

1,516 

1,628 

increase     12 

Ward  Six, 

8.261 

8,-244 

decrease    17 

LOCATION  OF  <'Hn.l>REN  BKTWKKN  FIVK  AND  FIFTEEN  YEARS  <»F 
A(JE,  AS  TO  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  AS  RErOUTED  BY  THE  CENSUS 
ENUMEKATORS. 


Att«»n«UnR  Publl<- 
SchoolH. 

Attending  Private 
Schuoln. 

Attending  no 
School. 

Ward  One, 

1,427 

1,019 

518 

Ward  Two. 

758 

549 

245 

Ward  Three, 

669 

134 

66 

Ward  Four, 

809 

48 

95 

Ward  Five, 

1,126 

170 

'232 

Ward  Six. 

2,094 

599 

551 

Childien  reported  as  attending  no  school  arc  presum- 
ably those  who  an*  between  five  and  seven  years  of  age, 
and  those  over  fouiteen  who  have  completed  their  school 
requirements. 


IV.     SCHOor.  OKGANIZATION. 


High  School, 

Normal  and  Training  s»ohool  for  teacliers, 

Grammar  schools. 

Primary  schools. 

Country  schools. 

Mill  schools. 


1 
1 
6 
14 
4 
2 


V.     SCHOOT.  BUILDINGS. 


Occiij)it*d  by  tlit^  schools. 


25 
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RC)OMS    USKI>    FOR   SCHOOL     PL'RPOSKS     (l)AV     SCHOOLS)     IN<'LUDIN<i 

HALLS   AND   RECITATION   ROOMS. 


High  SchooK 

Xonnal  and  Tniining  schooL 

Grammar  schools. 

Primary  schools. 

Mill  schools, 

<  'ountry  schools, 
Manual  Training  school, 

<  'ooking  school, 
Kooms  unoccupied. 


17 

11 

49 

106 

4 

S 

1 

1 


Total, 
lioonis  used  for  both  day  and  evening  schools, 
iiooms  used  for  evening  drawing  school. 


204 

34 

3 


VI.     SKATS. 


High  Sc1hh)1. 

^Jramuiar  schools, 

I'riinary  schools. 

Normal  and  Training  school, 

Mill  schools, 

^  ountry  schools. 

Kindergartens, 


SeHts  Occupied.     Scato  Uiioccupic<l 


3«0 
2,074 
4,358 
38« 
13« 
330 
130 


21 
230 

728 

24 
59 
20 


VII.     TKA(  HKIJS. 


Whole  number  in  service  Dec.  24,  189S: 
High  School. 
Xonnal  and  Training  school :  Regular  teachers, 

average  number  of  pupil  teachers  under  pay, 
(iranunar  schools, 
IVnuarv  schools. 
Kindergartens, 
Count  rv  schools. 
Mill  schools. 
Special  teachers, 
'lemimrrtry  assistants, 
Kvening  schools, 


15 
0 
8 

52 
108 
« 
7 
4 
7 
1 

69 


Total, 


293 


6 
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VIII.     PUPILS. 
DAY   SCHOOLS— 1898. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  eurolled  of  all  ages,  9,140 

Average  uumber  of  pupils  belonging,  7,490 

Average  daily  attendance,  6,966 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  93 

Number  of  half-days  absence,  189,286 

Number  cases  of  tardiness,  13,446 

Number  cases  of  dismissal,  23,836 

Number  cases  of  truancy  reported  by  teachers,  301 

Number  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  913 

Number  cases  of  suspension,  o 

Half-days  absence  of  teachers,  797 

Number  cases  of  tardiness  by  teachers,  145 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  the  Superintendent,  551 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  the  School  Committee,  536 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  parents  and  others,  4,421 

EVENING   SCHOOLS— 1898. 


Whole  uumber  pupils  enrolled. 
Average  number  belonging, 
Average  nightly  attendance. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance, 
Total  nights  absence. 
Number  cases  of  tardiness, 
Number  visits  by  Superintendent, 
Num]>er  visits  by  School  Committee, 


2,283 

1,125 

889 

79 

9,956 

715 

13 

177 


EVENING   DRAWING   SCHOOL— 1898, 


Whole  number  pupils  enrolled. 
Average  number  belonging. 
Average  nightly  attendance. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance. 


107 

48 
39 
81 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment  of  pupils. 
Average  uumber  belonging, 
Average  daily  attendance. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance. 
Number  cases  tardiness. 
Number  cases  dismissal, 


1898. 

1897. 

9,140 

8,671 

increase     469 

7,490 

7,081 

increase     409 

6,966 

6,600 

increase     366 

93 

93.2 

decre4i.se          .02 

13,446 

12,361 

increase  1,085 

23,S3(> 

29,27(5 

decrease  5,440 
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PRIVATK   AND   PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


EnroUineut  of  pupils, 
Average  number  belonging, 
Average  daily  attendance, 
Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance, 


1808. 

1897. 

3,401) 

4,074 

decrease  575 

2,941 

3,430 

decrease  489 

2,649 

3,142 

decrease  493 

90 

91.5 

decrease     1.5 

LNl)   PAROCHIAL   SCHOOLS. 

18U8. 

1897. 

12,639 

12,746 

decrease  106 

10,431 

10,611 

decrease    80 

9,616 

9,742 

decrease  127 

92.1 

92.6 

decrease       .5 

ICnroUment  of  pupils, 
Average  number  belonging, 
Average  daily  attendance, 
Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance, 

COST  OF  INSTRUrriON  PER  SCHOLAR  BY  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  connection,  the  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar 
is  based  upon  the  avenige  number  belonging  to  each 
school  during  the  year,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the 
hire  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  schoolhouses,  books  and 
supplies,  (except  those  furnished  from  the  income  of  the 
Sylvia  Ann  Rowland  fund  and  Dog  fund,)  the  term,  "care 
of  schoolhouses"  including  only  the  salaries  of  janitors. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  is  given  the  cost,  by  depart- 
ments, of  each  pupil,  based  on  the  average  number  be- 
longing and  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  each  department  during  the  year.  This  last 
computation  furnishes  the  basis  upon  which  tuition  of 
non-residents  will  be  collected. 

Table  1.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  pupil  in  the 
High  School  for  the  year  has  been  $62.92. 

Grammar  Department : 

Fifth  Street,  825.92 

Middle  Street,  27.25 

Parker  Street,  24.57 

Phillips  Avenue,  18.89 

Thompson  Street,  18.12 

William  H.  Taylor,  14.,'{9 

Harrington  Nonnal  and  Training  School,  26.44 
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Priiiiai'v  Department  : 

Ai'ushnet  Avenue.  $17. 26 

I.  \V.  Benjamin.  14.7tt 

Cedar  Street,  18.76 

( 'edar  Grove  Street.  17.22 

Clark  Street,  15.75 

(  aunonville.  18.66 

Dartmouth  Street,  19.26 

(ieorfje  H.  Dunbar,  19.45 

Thomas  A.  Greene,  16.a3 

Sylvia  Ann  Rowland,  22.99 

Merrimac  Street,  17.49 

Phillips  Avenue.  21.00 

William  II.  Taylor.  8.61 

Mary  B.  White,  19.93 


Cu>^riided  Schools: 

Aoushnet,  27.64 

North,  29.85 

IMainville.  53.76 

Kockdale.  ;i4.31 

North  Mill,  30.73 

South  Mill.  19.30 


Kveiiin^  Schools : 

Cedar  Grove  Street,  4.30 

Fifth  Street.  4.76 

Parker  Street.  4.44 

Phillips  Avenue,  5.75 

Thompson  Street.  3.54 

K veiling  Drawinji:,  12.31 


The  average  cost  of  a 

Grammar  school  pupil  was  23.07 

Primary  school  pupil  was  17.11 

rrainin«f  school  pupil  was  26.44 

Cnp-aded  school  pupil  was  31.51 

Mill  school  pupil  was  23.81 

Elementary  eveninjr  school  pupil  was  4.3B 

Evening  drawing  school  pupil  was  12.31 

Day  school  pupil  was  21.77 
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Table  II.  The  avera«ro  cost  per  pupil  hv  departments, 
based  on  the  avera<re  number  belon^rinjr  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures tor  each  department,  not  includinjr  the  expendi- 
tures from  Howland  fund  or  Doir  fund,  was  as  follows : 

lii^h  schooL  ig(70.46 

llarnii^toii  Normal  and  Traiiiiiijj;  school,  43.81 

Cirainiiiar  schools.  26.24 

I'liiiiary  schools.  18.1)H 

Vnj^raded  schools.  83.63 

Kvening  elementary  schools.  5.34 

Kveninjj  drawinj^  school,  16.88 

Average  cost  of  a  day  school  pupil,  26.08 
Average  cost  of  an  evening  school  pupil,  including 

drawing  scliool,  5.89 

KKCKIPTS  AM)  KXPKNDirrKKS  FOR   1898. 

KK(  KIPTS. 

(fcncral  ami  special  appropriations  as  follows: 
For  teachers*  salaries.  >!il86.(Mn.(Ml 

For  Incidentals   (including  salaries   of  olti- 

cers.  janitors,  books,  supplies,  etc.),  51,559.00 

For  Kepairs  of  buildings,  14,947.00 

For  (ieorge   H.  Dunbar  school  (balance  of 

special  appropriation).  52.68 

For  Kindergartens  (special  ai»propriation).  6,746.71    6209,866.39 

KXPKNDITrUES. 

For  teachers'  salaries : 

Day  schools,  i$  18 1.528. 11 

Kvening  schools.  4,787.50   :S5l86,815.61 

For  salaries:  Su])erintendent.  clerks,  truant 

otlicers  and  janitors.  22,962.95 
For  H<»oks  and  su])plies,  8,976.19 
For  [lighting,  1,2.85.82 
For  Fuel,  8,413.29 
For  Cooking  school.  202.  ir» 
For  .Manual  Training  school.  nU.Ol 
For  Miscellaneous  expenses  (including  rent 
of  rooms,  janitors'  supplies,  school  furni- 
ture, etc.).  10,605.49        52,559.41 
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For  Repairs  of  buildings,  14,606.02 

For  George  H.  Dunbar  school  (special),  62.68 

For  Kindergartens  (special),  3,346.64 

#206,879.36 
Summary : 

Receipts,  '  #209,366.39 

Exi>enditures,  206,879.36 

Balance.  #2,487.03 

DOG  FUND. 

Balance,  Jan.  1,  1898,  #2,678.31 

Received,  Feb.,  1898,  1,340.42 


#4,018.73 
Kxi)enditures  during  1898,  4,018.73 

RECEIVED. 

From  non-resident  pupils,  #1,061.51 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies,  36.78 

Sale  of  old  carpets,  screens,  etc.,  13.61 

#1,111.80 

The    above    receipts  have   l)een   turned   into   the  City 
Treasury,  and  credited  to  unappropriated  funds. 

EXPENDITURES   BY   DEPARTMENTS. 

High  School: 

Salaries,  #18,389.5)9 

Text  books,  827.21 

Stationery,  1,863.64 

Janitors'  salaries,  1,000.04 

Fuel,  698.15 

Ordinary  repairs,  493.39 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  1,593.75     924,856.17 

Books  and  sup])lies  from  income  of  Howland  fund,  210.69 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school : 

Salaries,  ^7,505.26 

Text  books,  95.70 

Stationery,  161.70 

« 

Janitors'  salaries,  800.24 

Fuel,  629.30 

Ordniary  repairs,  4,996.27 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses.  875.33     915,063.80 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund,  123.86 
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Grammar  schooU : 

Salaries,  $37,237.08 

Text  books,  1,970.67 

Stationery,  1,140.62 

•JaiiitorB*  salaries.  3,195.20 

Fuel,  1,683.67 

<)rdinary  repairs,  2,197.26 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses.  4,305.34     $51,729.73 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund,  678.30 

Trimarv  schools: 

Salaries,  $61,467.40 

Text  books,  876.06 

Stationery,  1,229.91 

Janitors'  salaries,  8,450.38 

Fuel,  4,783.47 

Ordinary  repairs,  5,176.80 


Proportion  of  (»rdinary 

expenses. 

9,876.44 

$91,850.46 

Books  and  supplies  from  income 

of  Howland  fund, 

1,483.91 

Ungraded  schools : 

Salaries, 

$7,553.38 

Text  books, 

265.32 

Stationery. 

145.59 

Janitors*  salaries. 

1,015.36 

Fuel, 

313.31 

Ordinary  repairs. 

597.23 

Proportion  of  ordinary 

expenses. 

1,116.84 

$11,007.03 

Books  and  supplies  froi 

11  income 

of  Howland  fund. 

175.92 

Manual  Training  (Sloyd)  school : 

Salary,  $1,435.00 

Supplies,  164.01 

Proi)ortlon  of  ordinary  exi>enses,  150.00       $1,749.01 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund,  5.00 

Cooking  school : 

Salary,  $582.50 

Supplies,  202.16 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses.  150.00  $934.66 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund.  12.42 

Evening  Elementary  schools : 

Salaries,  $4,288.00 

Textl)ooks,  151.90 

Stationery,  29.40 
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Janitors*  salaries.  438.50 

Lighting,  564.00 

Proj»oi*tioii  of  onlinarv  expenf»es.  179.61        ^.651.41 

Kveniufr  I>ra\viii»r  school  : 

Salaries,  «499.50 

Stationery.  26.31) 

.lanit(»rs'  salaries,  66.00 

Lighting.  160.88 

Pro])ortion  of  ordinary  exjieuses.  15.93          ^767.61 

SYLVIA  A\N   IIOWLAND  EDUCATIONAL  FUND. 

Balance  of  income  on  hand.  .Ian.  K  1898,  $406.04 

Interest  for  the  year,  3,000.00 


$3,406.04 
F^xpenditiires  for  the  year,  3,356.41 


Balance  Jan.  1,  1899,  $49.fW 

(;ost  of  books  and  supplies  durinjr  1898,  $3,356.41 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Jan.  L  189S.  118.05 


$3,474.46 


Cost  t)f  books  and  supjdies  charjifcd  lo  schools,  1898,  $3,211.10 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Jan.  1,  1899.  263.36 


$3,474.46 


Disbiirseinents  to  tho  sevoral  schools,  and  otherwise, 
are  as  follows  : 

High  school,  $210.69 

Fifth  Street  (irainniar  school,  14S.12 

Middle  Street  Grannnar  school.  93.29 

Parker  Street  (irainniar  school,  149.41 

Phillips  Avenue  school,  2G0.32 

Thompson  Street  (irammar  school,  157.32 

llarrin«;t<Mi  N<»rmal  and  'rrainin>a:  school.  123.86 

Acushnet  Avenue  Primary  school,  iH>.14 

I.  W .  Benjamin  Primary  school,  273.70 

Cedar  (Jrov**  Street  Primary  school.  111.90 

Cedar  Street  Priniary  school,  75.79 

Clark  Street  Primary  school,  83.04 

Cannonville  Primary  school.  41.43 

Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school,  113.02 

(ieorge  II.  Dunbar  Prinuiry  school,  145.42 
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Thonias  A.  (ireeiie  Priinarv  school.  53. (>7 

Svlvia  Ann  Howland  rriniarv  school.  58.16 

>Icrrinia<'  Street  Triinary  school.  57.02 

William  II.  Tavlor  scliool,  189.10 

-Varv  B.  White  Priniarv  school.  55.36 

-\cushiict  hichool.  83.63 

^orth  s»chool.  7.41 

IMainville  school.  10.30 

liockdaie  school.  10.22 

:rN^>rth  Mill  scho(»l,  29.22 

^South  Mill  school,  26.14 

^lanual  'I'rainino:  school.  5.00 

^  *ookin^  school.                                                    *  12.42 

C  )mce,  2.50 

<'are  of  pianos  and  orjifans.  379.75 

>^ewin<r  materials.  123.21 

l*etia»co^ical  library.  .40 

Miscellaneous,  15.14 

^tock  on  hand  Jan.  1.  1899.  263.36 


•1^3,474.46 


DETAILKI)   STATEMENT. 


Outlay  of  the  School  Committer  from  the  income  of 
the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  fund,  from  Dec.  4,  1897,  to 
Dec.  5,  189«. 

BOOKS    ANI>    PKRIODKALS. 

The  American  Hook  Co.,  $461.76 

Boston  Sch«)oI  Supply  ("o.,  3.60 

Bahb,  Edw.  E.  A  <'o.,  26.59 

TheOntnrv  <  o.,  12.50 

Castor,  T.  H.  &  Co.,  5.86 

riarke,  W.  B.  it  Co..  4.00 

l)rai>er.  Warren  F.,  1.09 

Kducational  Publishing  Co.,  85.04 

<iiun  and  Company.  479.33 

(iratt;  Cbas.  E.;  1.20 

Hammett,  J.  L.  Co..  68.70 

Houghton,  Mitllin  A  Co.,  14482 

Harper  and  Bros.,  12.00 

Heath,  I)   C.  &  Co.,  59.34 

Hou^h,  Homey n  B.,  5.00 

Hutchins(m,  H.  S.  &  Co.,  52.61 

Hicks.  I.ouis,  9.50 
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SEWIN(J    DEPARTMENT. 


Anthony,  E.  A  Sous, 
Towu  of  Brookline. 
Diman,  X.  B., 
Donovan,  M.  E., 
Hayes,  N.  P., 
Haskell  &  Tripp, 
>^pare,  John  V., 
>>hernian,  R.  A.. 
Taber,- Robert  W. 
M'inegar,  S.  P. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


'ITie  American  Book  Co., 
Rriggs  &  r^awrence, 
Castor,  T.  H.  &  Co., 
Oowell,  Tho9.  Y.  &  Co., 
<.'rowell,  E.  N. 
Ditson  Co.,  Oliver 
Heath,  I).  C.  &  Co., 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Hammett,  J.  L.  &  Co., 
Hntchinson,  H.  S.  &  Co., 
Ilillinau,  Washburn  &  Co.. 
Hatch,  Wm.  E. 
Xeach,  She  well  «t  Sanborn. 
JMason,  Perry  &  Co., 
Prang  Educational  Co., 
Perry,  E.  M. 
Scribner,  Chas.'s  Sons, 
Taber,  Robert  W. 
Thompson,  A.  T.  &  Co., 
University  Publishing  C-o., 
Wiley  &  Sons,  John 
Walworth  &'Co., 


95.P2 

20.00 

2.16 

.60 

47.40 

45.33 

1.00 

1. 00 

.60 

36.00 


I       .34 

5.00 
.13 
.10 

5.00 
.30 
12.56 
.19 
103.00 
.50 
.50 

3.36 
.09 
.06 
.06 
.31 
.14 

3.45 

37.60 

.12 

.18 

.12 


$159.21 


173.11 
$3,356.41 


TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


STATEMENT. 

(Jost  of  t)ooks  and  supplies  purchased  during  1898, 
Cost  of  books. and  supplies  in  stock  Jan.  1,  1898, 


$8,976.19 
2,339.57 


$11,315.76 


SCHOOL   REPORT. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BRIEF    DESCRIPTION    OP    THE    6CHOOLI10U6ES,    WITH    THEIR 
ACCOMMODATIONS    AND   CONDITIONS. 


Acnthnet! 

Lucatlo 

luac  W 

CfliUr. 

Street. 

Street! 

CwinoDVllK. 

U.  H.  Dunbar. 

George 

lOlFlItta. 

llThon.a»A,»ir™ms 

Thom». 

KIHlKh. 

Uni.le». 

sis",??."^:,;™.? 

1  Hi-nry  V 

.  SylTli  A 

lALlndnn. 

Street. 

IT  Mer.lmHC. 

18  North. 

Lorotloi 

4o;phiiity;- 

illpLlnvllIC, 

Lotstlun 

n  RockfluJe. 

Location 

•a  ThompaoD. 

WWlllUmH.TMlor. 

M.rj-  B.  WhLl^. 

Man'  B 
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The  average  co»t  per  pupil  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  schools,  for  t^xt-books  and  supplies,  has  been  as 
follows : 

High  school,  97.59 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  scliool.  .74 

Grammar  schools,  1 .58 

Primary  schools,  .47 

I'ountry  schools,  1.51 

M:ill  schools,                                                               '  .86 

Average  for  day  schools,  1.11 

Average  for  evening  schools,  .16 

Average  for  evening  drawing  school,  .52 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  actual  cost  per  pupil  for 
text-books  and  supplies,  but  the  expenditure  per  pupil 
from  amount  raised  by  taxation.  All  musical  instru- 
ments, supplementary  readers,  reference  books,  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  apparatus  are  purchased  from  the  income  of 
the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  fund.  The  actual  cost  per 
pupil  for  text^books  and  supplies  used  in  instructicm, 
would,  therefore,  be  the  above  figures,  increased  by  the 
amount  per  pupil  expended  from  the  income  of  the  trust 
fund. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  reports  of  the  school  census  canvassers  show  a  de- 
crease of  three  hundred  thirty  children  in  the  city  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  The  census  was  taken  in 
May.  The  report  from  the  schools  made  in  December 
shows  an  increase  in  the  schools  for  the  year  of  409  pupils. 
While  the  census  would  indicate  a  falling  off  in  popula- 
tion at  that  time,  the  increased  attendance  for  the  year 
would  seem  to  show  that  there  had  not  l)een.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  indication  is  right  as  many  children  may 
have  come  into  the  schools  from  other  schools  in  the  city. 
Again  it  is  said  that  there  was  ({uite  an  exodus  in 
April  to  Canada  owing  to  the  war  scare  and   dullness  in 
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business.  It  may  be  that  an  error  was  made  by  some 
census  taker ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  not,  for  all  who 
took  the  census  were  careful,  painstaking  persons  and  had 
had  experience.  I  think  the  time  for  taking  the  census 
was  an  unfortunate  one  to  give  good  returns;  I  l)elieve 
also  that  a  number  of  children  who  had  been  attending 
other  schools  in  the  city  came  into  the  schools  the  past 
year  for  different  reasons.  The  time  for  taking  the  cen- 
sus has  by  the  sUitutes  of  1898  l>een  changed  from  the 
first  of  May  to  the  first  of  September.  This  is  a  much  bet- 
ter time  to  take  it  because  it  gives  the  number  of  children 
in  the  cities  and  towns  at  the  time  the  schools  open,  and 
this  will  be  more  of  an  aid  in  securing  good  attendance 
than  if  taken  in  Mav. 

EXPENDITIJKES. 

The  expenditures  of  the  dej)artment  for  the  year  was 
$206,879.36  as  against  $181,249.63,  an  increase  of  $25,- 
629.73.  This  large  increase  needs  special  explanation. 
There  was  more  money  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1898 
than  in  1897,  but  the  fiscal  year  was  five  weeks  longer  on 
"  Pay  of  Teachers  Account "  and  one  month  longer  on  the 
others.  Reference  to  the  report  of  last  year  will  show 
that  the  change  of  the  fiscal  year,  making  it  close  Decem- 
ber 5th,  caused  the  expenditure  account  to  be  made  up 
for  eleven  months.  For  })urp()ses  of  comparison  with  a 
normal  year  there  should  be  added  to  $181,249.63, 
$16,477.23  for  an  additional  month,  making  it  $197,726- 
.86  had  it  been  a  year  of  normal  length.  There  should 
l>e  deducted  also  from  the  amount  expended  in  1898, 
which  was  $206,879.36,  the  sum  of  $3,470.73  for  the 
extra  week  of  pay  of  teachers.  This  would  give  $203,- 
408.63.  The  difference  between  these  amounts  would  be 
$5,682.28,  which  would  represent  the  actual  increase  in 
expenditure  had  both  years  been  normal  years.     There 
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(WLENDAR,    1899. 

Winter  term  begins  Jan.  9,  1899;  ends  March  31,  1899. 
Summer  term  be^j^ins  April  10,  1899;  «inds  June  30,  1899. 
Fall  term  begins  Sept.  o.  1899;  ends  Dec.  22,  1899. 

VACATIONS. 

April  1,  1899,  to  April  10,  1899. 
July  1,  1899.  to  September  5,  1899. 
T)eceinl>or  23,  1899,  to  January  8,  1900. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday ;  Washington's  Birthday ;  Patriots'  Day ;  Memorial 
Day ;  from  Wednesday  noon  before  Thanksgiving  the  remainder  of 
the  week. 

SCHOOL   SKSSIOXS. 

Grammar,  Manual  Training  and  Mill  schools:  From  March  1  to 
November  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.46  a.  m.,  1.45  p.  m.  to  4  r.  M.;  from  Nf>- 
vember  1  to  March  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.30  i\  M.  to  3.45  v.  m. 

Primary  schools:  From  March  1  to  November  1,  9  a.  M.  to  12  m., 
2  P.  M.  to  4  V.  M. ;  from  November  1  to  March  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.40  a.  m. 
without  recess,  1.30  p.  M.  to  3.30  p.  m. 

High  school :    8.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  M.,  during  the  whole  year. 

Country  schools:  Sessions  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Cn- 
graded  schools. 

The  signal  for- no  session  Is  two  strokes  of  the  Are  alarm  once  re- 
peated (2-2). 

When  given  at  8.15  a.  m.  the  morning  session  shall  be  omitted. 

When  given  at  12.45  p.  M.  the  afternoon  session  shall  be  omitted. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  the  High  school  or  to  the  Cn- 
graded  schools  except  those  designated  !)y  the  Boaiti. 

The  no-session  signal  on  stormy  days  shall  not  apply  to  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Manual  Training  or  the  Cooking  scliools ;  and  pupils  at- 
tending those  schools  shall  not  he  excupe<l  for  non-attendance  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  n(K<4ession  signal. 
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AVKRAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Senior.       Sub  Senior. 


Junior.       Sub-Junior. 


Average 
Age. 


Yrs.     Mos.    Vri*.     Mos. ;  Yrs      Mob.  I  Yrs.    Mo8.  i  Yr«.    Mos. 

!  I 


18 


5      17 


1      Ifi 


1      15 


16        7f 


GRAMMAK  DEPAKTMENT. 


----- 

School. 

Fiftii    !    Sixtlj     Seventh 
Year.    '    Year.       Year. 

1 

Eighth      Ninth     Average 
Year.    ,    Year.        Age. 

Yrs.Moa 

Yrs.MoB 

Yrs.Mos 

Ynt.MosI  Yrs.Mcs'  Ytb.Mo» 

Fifth  street, 

11      7d 

12     34    13      2 

13    10 

14     4 

Middle  street. 

11    10^ 

12     5     13     2i 

14     3 

14  9 : 

Parker  street, 

11      S 

12     5     12     9 

14     6     14     4 

Thompson  street, 

11    10  ,12     5  ,  13      3  i 

Phillips  avenue, 
Williiim  H.  Taylor, 

12     9 
11      9 

13      1 
12      1 

14      2 
13      2 

1 

1 
1 

Harrington  Normal 
and  Training, 

11      4 

12     9 

Ave.  age  by  grades, 

11    10 

12   5}? 

13   3^^5 

14     2^ 

14     ^  13   3  A 
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But  e^ch  care  will  eeem  a  pleasure, 

Wheu  the  thought  of  our  reward, 
Our  success,  that  priceless  treasure, 

Spurs  us  on  with  one  accoi*d. 

11.  INTERMEZZO.     National  Airs.  Gaune. 

Orchestra. 

12.  VALEDICTORY  AND  ESSAY.     Cadet  Companies. 

Robert  E.  Briggs. 
Presented  hv  Leon  C  Deane. 

13.  MARCH.     Bride  Elect.  Sousa. 

Orchestra. 


CLASS  OF   189«. 


Bow,  not  Drift. 


Recipients  of  Diplomas. 


Regular  Course, 


Harrington  Barlow, 
Robert  Everson  Briggs, 
Walter  Matthews  Butts, 
John  Andrew  Conniff, 
Leon  Cushman  Deaue, 
Robert  Bryant  Devoll, 
•John  Gibson, 
John  Earl  Russell, 
Meredith  Newcomb  Stiles. 
Charles  Anthony  Sylvia. 
Howard  Moody  Wood, 
Myra  I^onard  Allen, 
Ida  Thomas  Bennett, 
Alice  Louise  Bradford, 
Ruth  Slocum  Bradford, 
Annie  Isabelle  Burt, 
Annie  Josephine  Chase, 
Alice  Burgess  ('hurch, 


Bessie  Macy  Coe, 
Mary  Gertrude  Douglass, 
Ida  Martin  Healey, 
Ivah  Mehitable  Hunt, 
Lenora  Chapman  Jenney, 
Ada  Gordon  Longfield, 
Jessie  Loughlin, 
Carrie  Atkins  Martin, 
Florence  Belle  Mitchell. 
Sarah  Delano  Morton, 
Amelia  Augusta  Murray, 
Ida  Trafton  Negus, 
Irena  Miller  Poole, 
Bessie  Lincoln  Russell, 
Gertrude  Wilson  Spooner, 
Charlotte  Gertrude  Tourtellot. 
Florence  Augusta  Trull, 
Emma  Florence  Wood. 


Commercial  Caurse, 

WiUiam  Henry  Wright  Gidley,        Annie  Luella  McCal)e, 
Herbert  Bernard  Keneally,  Harry  Arthur  Scribner, 

Edith  Mabel  Thompson. 
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GRADUATING     EXERCISES     HARRINGTON 
NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

DEC  EMBER  16,  1898. 

Prayer. 

Current  Events  in  Elementary  s<;ho<)ls, 

Miss  Mary  Elixa  Boardman. 
Primers  and  First  Readers,  Miss  Marv  Johusoii  Read. 

The  Value  of  Myths,  Miss  Harriet  Shaw  Ashle}-. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas,  Mrs.  Sylvia  B.  Kiiowltoii, 

Chairman  Harringtou  Normal  and  Training  School. 
Address,  Mr.  George  FT.  Martin, 

Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

The  Value  of  Myths,  Miss  Ashley. 

Current  Events  in  Elementary  Schools,  Miss  Boardman. 

The  Teach ino  of  Patriotism,  Miss  Corish. 

Early  Traces  of  Man  in  America,  Miss  Ilighani. 

The  Story  of  Our  City,  Miss  Jones. 

Some  LTses  of  Local  History.  Miss  Meanev. 

Recent  Inventions  and  Discoveries  in  Science,        Miss  Xorton. 
Massachusetts  Schools,— Fii-ty  Years  Ago  and  Today, 

Miss  Peckham. 
Primers  and  First  Readers.  Miss  Read. 

Trees  of  New  Bedford,  Miss  Sinythe. 

Educational  Helps  for  Teachers.  Miss  Thorpe. 

GRADUATES. 

Harriet  Shaw  Ashley,  Mary  Eliza  Boardman, 

Helen  Lorettii  (-orish,  Alice  Earle  Higham, 

Carolyn  Sanford  Jones,  Rose  Mary  Meanev, 

Hannah  Elizabeth  Norton,  Mary  Emma  Peckham, 

Marv  Johnson  Read,  Minnie  Helena  Smvthe, 

Harriet  Jennings  Thorpe. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,  1899. 

(^HAKLKS  S.  ASHLEY,  Mayor,  i^hairmiiu  exro,0icio. 

ROBERT  W.  TABER,  Vice-l^hainiiaii. 

VVILLLXM  E.  HATCH,  Seci-etary  aud  Superiateudeiit. 

Office,  166  WUliam  street. 
Office  Uoiii\«,  S.30  to  9  a.  m.,  12.30  to  1  P.  M.     Saturdays,  9  U)  9.30  A.  M. 

.JOHN  L.  It.  MASON,  PreHideut  of  the  (Nmituou  Council,  ej'-oJSvdu, 

Rei^uJMr  meetings  of  the  Boanl,  flrnt  Monday  of  each  month  at  7.80  p.  m.,  except 
in  the  moutli8  of  January,  August  and  Scptemljer.  In  January  and  Septeml>er 
the  meetings  will  be  held  the  Tue»day  after  the  first  Monday.  In  August  no  meet- 
ing will  be  held. 


Xame.  . 
John  H.  Lowe, 
J.  Frank  Weeks, 

Frank  R.  Pease, 


liCwis  E.  Bentiey. 
t'liarles  H.  H olden, 
Frank  A.  Milliken, 

John  E.  Gibbs, 
Joseph  A.  Wright, 
William  H.  Pitman. 


WARD  ONE. 
Place  of  Bu9ine8». 

Cor.    Acushnet  av.  and 

Tarkiln  Hill  road 
923  Acushnet  avenue, 

AVARI)   TWO. 

Supt.  Bennett  SpinVCo. 
327  Cedar  street, 
Masonic  Building, 

WARD  TIIR£K. 

Denison  Bros.  Co., 

24  Pearl  street. 

Five  Cents  Savings  Bk.. 


WARD   FOUR. 

Alex.  McL.  Goods))eed,  37  I'urchase  street, 
.Vda  W.  Tillinghast, 
Sylvia  B.  Knowtton. 

WARD    KIVK. 

Robert  W.  Taber,  2S  I'leasant  street, 

Betsey  B.  Winslow, 
Edmund  S.  Rousmaniere, 

WARD  SIX. 

John  F.  Rogei*s,  100  Potomska  street, 

Arthur  E.  Bufflngtou,  1  Crapo  street. 
Joseph  C.  Pothier,         245  Fourth  street, 


Residence, 
935  Acushnet  avenue. 
(;or.  Acushnet  av.  and 

Tarkiln  Hill  road. 
921  Acushnet  avenue. 


526  Purchase  street. 
327  Cedar  street. 
290  Pleasant  street. 


149  Summer  street. 
369  Cottage  street. 
HO  Chestnut  street. 


20  Seventh  street. 
37  Eighth  street. 
348  Union  street. 

48  Fifth  street. 
315  County  street. 
372  County  street. 

97  Acushnet  avenue. 
27  Crapo  street. 
247  Fourth  street. 


2H 
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NKW  BEDFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


RATES  OF  TUITION  FOK  NON-RESIDENT   PUPILS,  1898. 


1 

First 

Second   ! 

Third 

For  the 

Term.    1 

Term. 

1 

Term. 

Year. 

High  school, 
Oramiiiar  schools. 

821.14  , 

821.14 

828.18 

870.46 

7.87 

7.87 

10.50 

26.24 

Primary  schools, 

5.69  1 

5.69  , 

7.58  ' 

18.96 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training 

school. 

13.00 

13.00 

17.31 

43.31 

I'agraded  schools. 

10.09  , 

10.09 

13.45 

33.63 

Evening  Drawing  school. 

5.05 

5.05 

6.73 

16.83 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BRIEF    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    »CHOOLHOD8BS,    WITH    THEIK 
ACCOMMODATIONS    AND    CONDITIONS. 


lAcuiliiiet. 

Brick. 

SiAcudinet. 

Wood 

:ill.  W.  Benjimlu. 

Isaac  W.' Benjamin. 

Brlci. 

4Ced>r. 

Wood 

a'Cedar  Grove. 

Brii'k. 

;ss™,™.. 

Street' 

Brtck. 

I.ociitli>n, 

Wwd. 

«[G.  H.  Dunb»r, 

Brick. 

HlDBrtmouIli. 

Slreel 

Stre-t 

Brl.k 

Hrlck. 

ISHlsh. 

Ora-te..'"" 

l3|HaiTinElon  Mcmori 
]4%lviaAnnH<>Hlaii 

1  llPnrj'  F   HarriLgioi. 

.  SylTla  Aim  HohThii.I 

Brtfk! 
Brirk. 

lA  lU,\.:a. 

liJjMl.ldle. 

Streiil 

Bri.k, 

Woort. 

SOChllilpB. 

Avenue. 

Sr''^"' 

■iJ  PlaliiTllle. 

Loiatiuii. 

Wo.Ki. 

23  Rarkdule. 

LiKBtlon, 

aThompBon. 

sireel. 

i4  wniltiiin  H.  Tuyl'T. 

William  H.Taylnr. 

Brick. 

M  Mary  »,  White. 

Man  B.  While. 

Brick. 
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RULES  (iOVERNING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

Priucipal  of  High  schooL  $2,750 

Sub-matster  of  High  schoool,  1,600 

Science  teacher  of  High  school,  1,600 

Classics  aud  Science  teacher.  1,600 

Teacher  of  couiniercial  course.  High  school.      1,500 
Lady  assistants  of  High  school,  900-1,000  $650 

Military  instructor  of  High  school,      *  300 

Principals  of  complete  Grammar  schools,  1,900 

Principals  of  partial  Grammar  schools,  1,200 

Principals'  assistants  of  Grammar  schools,  675 

Assistants  of  Grammar  schools.  600  425 

Princii>als  of  Primary  schools,  600-900 

•Vj^sistants  of  Primary  schools.  550  376 

Principal  of  Training  school,  1,700 

Vice  Principal  of  Training  school.  1,100 

Senior  in  Training  school,  4.00  i>er  week. 

Ungraded  schools.  400-700 

Principals  of  Evening  schools,  3.00  to  4.60  per  night. 

Assistants  of  Evening  schools,  1.50  per  night. 

Supervisor  of  Drawing.  1,500 

Supervisor  of  Music.  1,900 

Teacher  of  Sewing,  550 

^•ooking  teacher,  500 

MaDiial  Training  teacher,  1.400 

The  .salary  of  a  principal  of  a  complet-t>  (Tiamiiiar 
•School,  containing  at  leant  ten  rooms  and  all  the  grades, 
is  $1,900  per  annum.  The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  par- 
tially developed  fTrammar  school  or  a  mixed  Grammar 
a.ii<l  Primary  school  varies  with  the  size  of  the  school  and 
^xi)erience  of  the  princi|)al.  Maximum  .salary  now  made 
for  such  school  is  $1,200. 

The  salary  of  a  Primary  school  i)rinci])al  of  a  four-room 
^>uilding  is  $(500  per  year,  which  is  increased  at  the  rate 
of  $2o  for  each  additional  room. 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  High  school  are 
increased  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  year  until  the  maximum 
is  reached. 
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The  minimum  vearly  salary  of  a  Grammar  school  as- 
sistant  is  fixed  at  $425,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  pov 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $500  is  reached ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  ($600) 
is  reached.     Principals'  assistants  only  are  paid  $H75. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Primary  school  assist- 
ant is  fixed  at  $375  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  i>er 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $450  is  reached ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  ($550) 
is  reached. 
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(WLKNDAK,    1899. 

Winter  term  begins  Jan.  9,  1899;  ends  Mnrcli  31,  1899. 
.Nuniiner  term  begins  April  10,  1899;  *iU(i»  June  30,  1899. 
Fall  term  Iwginfi  Sept.  5.  1899;  eniis  Dec.  22,  189t>. 

VACATIONS. 

April  1,  1899,  to  April  10.  1899. 
July  1,  1899.  to  September  5,  1899. 
December  23.  1899,  to  January  8,  UMX). 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday :  \VaJ»hingtonV  Birthday ;  Patriots' Day ;  Memorial 
*  ^ziv ;  from  Wednestlay  noon  before  Thanksgiving  the  remainder  of 
^  t^^  week. 

SCHOOL   SESSIONS. 

(inimmar.  Manual  Training  and  Mill  schools:  From  March  1  to 
^"^ovember  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.45  i».  >i.  to  4  r.  M. ;  from  No- 
'^***niber  1  to  March  1,  9  a.  M.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.30  v.  M.  to  3.45  v.  M. 

Primary  schools:  From  March  1  to  November  1,  9  a.  M.  to  12  M., 
^  p.  M.  to  4  i».  M. ;  from  November  1  to  March  1,  9  a.  M.  to  11.40  a.  M. 
'vv-  ithout  recess.  1.30  J».  M.  to  3.30  v.  M. 

High  school :    8.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  r.  M.,  during  the  whole  year. 

Country  schools:  Sessions  as  prescribed  by  the  ('ommittee  on  Tn- 
^^  raded  schools. 

The  signal  for- no  session  is  two  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  once  re- 
l^^ated  (2-2). 

When  given  at  8.15  a.  m.  the  morning  session  shall  be  omitted. 

When  given  at  12.46  i».  m.  the  afternoon  session  shall  be  omitted. 

'Hiis  regulation  does  not  apply  to  the  High  school  or  to  the  Cn- 
*^  mded  schools  except  those  designated  by  the  Board. 

The  no-session  signal  on  stormy  days  shall  not  apply  to  the  scs- 
*^longofthe  Manual  Training  or  the  Cooking  schools;  and  pupils  at- 
"•^-♦^nding  those  schools  shall  not  l)e  excused  for  non-attendance  u]>on 
^^lem  on  account  of  the  no-session  signal. 
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GRADUATING   EXERCISES  NEW   BEDFORD 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


.lUNE  30,  1898. 
Programme : 

1.  OVERTUKE.     Tadellu. 

'Okchkstra. 

2.  PRAYER. 

Bv  THE  Rev.  John  A.  MacColl. 

3.  ORATION.     Success. 

Howard  M.  Wood. 

4.  (  ONCERT  WAI/rZ.     Ladies  Fair. 

Orchestra. 

5.  ESSAY.     (First  Bourne  Prize.)     Trifles. 

LuLA  B.  Allen. 
«.     GAVOTTE.     Heart  and  Hand. 

Orchestra. 

7.  ESSAY.     Boolcs. 

Myra  L.  Allen. 

8.  NATIONAL  PATROL.     Blue  and  Gray. 

Orchestra. 

9.  PKESENTA  riON  OF  DIPLOMAS  AND  ADDRESS. 

By  Hon.  F.  A.  Milliken, 
Cliairman  of  Higli  School  Committee. 

in     r\  A<i<j  vinvf '  ^  Words  by  Leou  C. 

10.     LLASS  SONG.  ^  ^^^^j^,  ^^^  ^^^^  p 

'I'houghts  of  parting  now  oppress  us 

And  lilie  clouds  In  summer  skies, 
(  ast  their  shadows  down  before  us. 

As  we  say  our  last  good-byes. 

Churns, 
So  witli  one  united  cheer, 

Let  us  say  our  last  farewell 
To  the  school  we  hold  so  dear, 

Where  fond  recollections  dwell. 

l*rogres8  with  his  lamp  e'er  burning, 

Offers  now  himself  as  guide, 
On  that  rough  road  paved  with  learning, 

Where  success  and  fame  abide. 

Other  roads  are  broad  and  fair, 
Yet  our  motto  e'er  will  show. 

That  the  one  that's  fraught  with  care. 
Is  the  one  where  we  must  go. 


Bendix. 


.Tansen. 


Tobani. 


Zeigle 


Deane. 
Morton. 
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But  e^ch  care  will  seem  a  pleasure. 

When  the  thought  of  our  reward. 
Our  success,  that  priceless  treasure. 

Spurs  us  on  with  one  accord. 

^l.     INTERMEZZO.    National  Airs.  Gaune. 

Orchestra. 
12.     VALEDlCrORV  AND  ESSAY.     Cadet  Companies. 

Robert  E.  Briggs. 
Presented  by  Leon  C.  Deane. 
IH,     MARCH.     Bride  Elect.  Sousa. 

Or(^he«tra. 


CLASS  OF   1«H«. 


Bow^  not  Drift, 


Rkcmpients  of  Diplomas. 


Regular  Course. 


^  Harrington  Barlow, 
^^obert  Everson  Briggs. 
VValter  Matthews  Butts, 
•^  ohn  Andrew  Conniff, 
l^^ieon  Cushmau  Deane, 
l^ol>ei*t  Bryant  Devoll, 
-*  ohn  Gibson, 
•9  ohii  Earl  Russell, 
^leredith  Newcomb  Stiles. 
^  'harles  Anthony  Sylvia. 
I.  loward  Moody  Wood, 
Xlyra  I^eonard  Allen. 
1  ^H  Thomas  Bennett, 
Alice  I^uise  Bradford. 
I-$uth  S locum  Bradford, 
-\nnie  Isabelle  Burt, 
Annie  .fosephine  Chase, 
-Mice  Burgess  Church, 


Bessie  Macy  Coe, 
Mary  Gertrude  Douglass, 
Ida  Martin  Healey, 
fvah  Mehitable  Hunt, 
Lenora  Chapman  Jenney, 
Ada  Gordon  Longfield, 
Jessie  Loughlin, 
Carrie  Atkins  Martin, 
Florence  Belle  Mitchell, 
Sarah  Delano  Morton, 
Amelia  Augusta  Murray, 
Ida  Trafton  Negus, 
Irena  Miller  Poole, 
Bessie  Lincoln  Russell, 
(jJeilrude  Wilson  Spooner, 
(x'harlotte  Gertru<le  Tourtellot. 
F'lorence  Augusta  Trull, 
Emma  Florence  Wood. 


Commercial  Course, 

VViUiam  Henry  Wright  Gidley,        Annie  Luella  McC^abe, 
Herbert  Bernard  Keneally,  Harry  Arthur  Scribner. 

Edith  Mabel  Thompson. 


\ 
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Hkcipiknts  of  Certificates. 

Reffiilnr  Course. 

Liila  Bartlett  Allen,  <irace  Loveland  Chase, 

r/illlau  Ma!)el  Webster  Biijrg!*.         Sara  Elizal)etli  Swift. 

Commerciat  Course. 

Lawrence  Edwin  Bertram,  Kate  Jenney  Cole, 

CharleP  Morris  Knnis,  l<,ola  May  Phillips, 

Thomas  Nash  White,  Florence  Haskell  Simius. 
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(iKADUATING     EXERCISES     HARRINGTON 
NORMAL  AND  TRAIXINCi  SCHOOL. 

DEC  EMBER  16,  1898. 

PriKjffimmp. 
l*KAVEK. 

^  'CRRENT  Events  in  Klementary  s<'iu)<)L«, 

Mi88  Mary  Elixa  Boardman. 
i*RiMERj<  AND  FiRST  Keahers,  Mis8  Mary  Johusoii  Read. 

't*iiE  Value  of  Myths,  Miss  Harriet  Shaw  Ashley. 

^Presentation  of  Diplomas,  Mrs.  Sylvia  B.  Kuowltoii, 

Chalrinaii  Harrlugtou  Normal  and  Training  School. 
-VoDRE.'^s,  Mr.  George  H.  Martin, 

Suj)ervixor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

'f  he  Value  ok  Myths,  Miss  Ashley. 

^  X'RRENT  Events  in  Elementary  Schools,  Miss  Boardman. 

"I'liE  Teachino  of  Patriotism,  Miss  Corish. 

**:arly  Traces  of  Man  in  America,  Miss  HIgham. 

*1'HE  Stoky  of  Our  City,  Miss  Jones. 

>^>ME  TsES  OF  Loi^AL  HISTORY.  Miss  Meanev. 

1-{ECENT  Inventions  and  Discoveries  in  Science,        Miss  NortoiL 

^Iassa<'hi'setts  Schools, — Fhty  Vears  Ago  and  Today, 

>[is8  Peckham. 

1*kimers  and  Fhwt  Readers,  Miss  Bead. 

'  I'rees  of  New  Bedford,  Miss  Smythe. 

l-:DrCATIONAL  HELPS  FOR  TEACHERS,  MlSS  Thorpe. 

(;kaduates. 

Harriet  Shaw  Ashlev.  Marv  Eliza  Boardman. 

Helen  Loretta  ( -orish,  Alice  Earle  lllgham, 

^  arolvn  Saiiford  Jones.  Kose  Mary  Mt»anev, 

ilannali  P^lixabeth  Norton,  Mary  Emma  Peckham, 

^larv  Johnson  Head,  Minnie  Helena  Smvthe, 

ft  '  V  ' 

Harriet  Jennings  Thorpe. 
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GRADUATING    KXERCI8ES,    GRAMMAR     AND 

UNGRADED  S(^HOOLS. 

JUNE  29,  1898. 

Froyrammc. 
Prayek. 

Rkv,  Kben  Tikkkll. 
Song.     Motetto.  Klein. 

Recitation.    Ci>luinbia*s  Banner.  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

Miss  Margaret  Cilementine  (iLEAsox,  Fifth  Street  School. 
Composition.     Wayside  Rambler. 

Miss  May  Trsula  Bruce,  Middle  Street  .School. 
Song.    Over  the  Vale  and  Hill.  K.  Ilul>er. 

Composition.    The  Pleasures  of  Meinorv. 

Miss  Julia  Edna  Tirrei.l,  Parker  street  School. 
Presentation  of  Diplomas, 

Mr.  Robert  VV.  Taber,  Chairniun  Connnittee  on  Grammar  Schools. 
!)R.  EnwAKi*  T.  Tucker,  Chairman  Committee  on  Ungrade<l  Schools. 
Ai>dress, 

Mr.  Andrew  In<;kaham.  Mjister  Swain  Free  School. 
Song.     America. 

Miisir  condncted  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Butterfield,  Supei-vlsorof  Music. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,   181>S. 

THARLES  S.  ASHLEY,  Mayor.  <  hainnaii  #«-/#€«*>. 

KOBEKT  W.  TABER,  Vice-Chairiijaii. 

WIIJJAM  E.  HATCH,  Secretary  and  Superiiitenaeut. 

•'^'TEFHEX  A.  BROWNELL,  President  nt  {■numnmi'imncW.tr-iffficio. 

^^ard  1 — J.  Frank  Weeks.  Frank  R.  Pease,  John  H.  Lowe. 
^t^anl  2— <;harle8  H.  Holden,  Frank  A.  Milliken,  Edward  T.  Tucker. 
»»7mi  /?— .Joseph  A.  Wright,  William  H.  Pitman,  Stephen  H.  She|)- 

herd. 
^t^nrff  ^— Ada  W.  Tilliughast,  Sylvia  B.  Knowlton,  (reorge  H.  Batch- 

elor. 
^Mr'artl  .5 — Betsey  B.  Winslow.  Edmund  S.  Rousmaniere,  Robert  W. 

Taber. 
^^tird  6 — Arthur   E.    Buttin«rton,    .)ose))h    ('.    Pothier,    Clarence   R. 

Sherman. 


STANDING  (  OMMITTEES. 
William  E.  Hatch.  Sem-etarv. 

'  The  first  named  on  eacli  Standing  Connnittee  is  Chairman  of  the  same 

On  Iligk  .S'c^oo?— Milliken.  Pitman.  Pothier,  Winslow.   Shepherd, 
I'ease,  Knowlton.  Taber,  Tillinghast,  Rousmaniere. 

On  Grammar  Schools — Taber,    Pitman,    Pothier,    Milliken,    I^owc, 
Knowlton,  Shepherd,  Tillinghast,  Sherman,  Winslow. 

On  Primary  Schools — Shepherd,  Winslow,  Weeks,  Tucker,  Taber, 
Pothier,  Tillinghast,  Lowe,  Pease. 

On   Ungraded  .S^c^oo/*— Tucker,  Holden,  Pothier,  Buftington,  Sher- 
man. Pea.se,  Lowe.  Wright. 

On   Training  School — Knowlton,    Milliken,    Winslow,    Buffington. 
Tillinghast,  Batchelor,  Rousmaniere. 

On   Truant  School — Sherman,  Tucker,  Holden,  Buftington. 

On  Evening  »S'cAoo/*(— Lowe,  Knowlton,  Sherman,  Weeks,  Tucker, 
Holden,  Wright,  Pease,  Rousmaniere. 

On  .Vusic — Batchelor.  Shepherd,  Knowlton,  Holden,  Rousmaniere. 
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On  Manual  Traininy — Potliu*!*,  Wiiiglow,  Bntchelon  'thicker,  Knowl- 
toii,  Sherinaii,  l^owe.  Weeks,  Pease. 

On    Examination    of    Teachers  —  Wiiislow,    Kiiowltou,    Batchelor, 
HiKisiiiaiiiere,  'IMllinghast . 

On  Tex^-^ooilj*— Tilliiighast,  Milliken,  Tucker,  Pothier,  Kiiowlton, 
Wrijfht,  Buftiiigton. 

On  Expenditures — Taber.  Pitman,  Shepherd,  Milliken,  Pease,  Slier- 
nian.  Lowe,  Wright,  Pothier,  Brownell. 

On  Uoirland  Fund — Pitman,   TuIm?!*,   Miiliken,    Shennaii,    Weeks. 
Sliepheni,  Butlington,  IVase,  Browneil. 

On  Rules — Tucker,  Shennan,  Kousnumierc,  Batchelor,  Pothier. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,   1899. 

CHAKLKS  S.  ASHLEY,  Mayor,  <  hairiiian  ejvo.fWrio. 

ROBERT  W.  TABER,  Vice-Chairman. 

WILLLVM  E.  HATCH,  Seci-etary  aud  Superinteudeiit. 

Office,  166  William  street. 
^  *f1lee  Hours,  8.80  to  1)  a.  m.,  12.30  to  1  P.  M.     Saturdays,  0  to  9.;i0  A.  M. 

•'OHN   I-.  in.  MASON,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  #^/--«iWcto. 

lieK^l^r  meetinj^s  of  the  liuanl,  flrnt  Monday  of  each  month  at  7.30  p.  M.,  except 
^^  the  mouths  of  January,  August  and  September.  In  January  and  Septeml)er 
^^c  meetings  will  be  held  the  Ti^sday  after  tlie  first  Monday.  In  August  no  meet- 
*»^ar  will  iHjheld. 


Xat$te. 
•^«)hii  H.  Lowe, 
-*  •  Frank  Weeks, 

l*^i*aiik  H.  Pease. 


^  ^w  is  K.  Bentley. 
^   ^harles  H.  Holden, 
1-^rank  A.  Milllken. 


«Bohn  E.  Gibbs, 
"•loseph  A.  Wright, 
XVilliam  H.  Pitman. 


WARD  ONE. 
Plare  of  Bunintitt. 

Cor.    Acushnet  av.  and 

Tarkiln  Hill  road 
923  Acushnet  avenue, 

WAKl)  TWO. 

Suj)t.  Bennett  Spin'*; Co. 
327  Ce<lar  street. 
Masonic  Building, 

WARD  TllREK. 

Denison  Bros.  Co., 

24  Pearl  street, 

Five  Cents  Savings  Bk., 


WARD   FOUR. 

«\lex.  McL.  Good8i>eed,  37  Purcliase  street, 
«\da  W.  Tilliughast, 
>ivlvia  B.  Knowlton. 

WARD    FIVE. 

Robert  W.  Taber,  28  Pleasant  street. 

Betsey  B.  Winslow, 
Edmund  S.  Rousmaniere, 

WARD   SIX. 

.lohn  F.  Rogers,  100  Potomska  street, 

Arthur  E.  Bufflngtou,  1  Crapo  street. 
Joseph  C.  Pothler,         245  Fourth  street. 


Rtaidence, 

935  Acushnet  avenue. 
( 'or.  Acushnet  av.  and 

Tarkiln  Hill  road. 
921  Acushnet  avenue. 


526  Purchase  sti*eet. 
327  Cedar  street . 
290  Pleasant  street. 


149  Summer  street. 
369  Cottage  street. 
60  ( 'hestnut  street. 


20  Seventh  street. 
37  Eighth  sti-eet. 
348  Cnion  street. 

48  Fifth  street. 
315  County  street. 
372  County  street. 

97  Acushnet  avenue. 
27  Crapo  street. 
247  Fourth  street. 
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Sheldon's  Second  Reader. 
Sheldon's  Third  Reader. 
Butler's  First  Reader. 
Bntler*s  Second  Reader. 
Stickuev's  First  Reader. 
Sticknev's  Second  Reader. 
Barnes'  Second  Reader. 
Barnes'  Third  Reader. 
Child's  Book  of  Nature. 
Baker*s  Voung  Folks'  Geography. 
Seaside  and  Wayside,  Fart  1. 
Verse  and  Prose  for  Begiunen*. 
.Esop^s  Fables,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Grimm's  Fairv  Tales. 
Legends  of  Norselaud. 
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appr()v*:d  list  of  text-books  to  be 
used  fn  the  high  school. 

SC^IENCE. 

Kemsen^s  Chemistry. 

Allen'8  Laboratory  Manual. 

Packard's  Zoology. 

Y oilman '8  Botany. 

Avery's  Natural  Philo8oi)hy. 

Mill's  Realm  of  Nature. 

I*ierce'8  Problems  in  Physics. 

Giffbrd'fi  Elementary  Physics. 

Avery's  School  Physics. 

•Stone's  Expeiimental  Physics. 

Kleuientary  Physics — Harvard  College. 

GEOGRAPHV. 
l^iiden's  Commercial  Geography. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
^Hutchison's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

.MATHEMATICS. 

Well's  Academic  Arithmetic. 
\Vent worth's  School  Algebra. 
NVeiit worth's  College  Algebra. 
VVciit worth's  New  Plane  Geometry. 
X  Vent  worth's  Plane  and  Solid  (Geometry. 
XVent  worth's  Trigt)nometry . 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  STENOGRAPHY. 
>leservey's  Bookkeeping. 
>leservey's  Bookkeeping  Blanks. 
>«ew  ('omplete  Bookkeeping,  Williams  and  Rogers, 
liarnes'  Shorthand  Manual. 
^\ctual  (iuide  to  Business  Practice,  Ellis, 
^lunson's  Art  of  Phonograjdiy. 
Your  Own  Typewriter  Instructor,  Harper. 
A.  T.  Hill's  Commercial  Law. 

HISTORY. 

Barnes*  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
Swinton's  Outlines  World's  History. 
Lancaster's  History  of  England. 
Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 
Myer's  History  of  Greece. 
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Alleif  s  Short  History  of  the  Rouian  People. 
Mont jf ornery *s  Facts  in  English  Flistory. 

ENGLISH. 

Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  ( 'overly  Papers. 

Brook's  English  Literature. 

Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  Others.     English  Classic  Series. 

Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

Burke  On  American  Taxation. 

Burke  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

Chauc»erV  l^rologue  to  the  ('anterbury  Tales. 

Church's  Stories  from  the  Iliad. 

(.'hurch's  Stories  from  Virgil. 

(•ooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Carlyle  and  Hawthorne,  Modern  Classics. 

DeQuincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars. 

Dowden's  Shakespeare. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcitc. 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

D.  J.  Hill's  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Holmes's  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

Lewis'  A  First  Book  in  Writing  Englisli. 

Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline.     Modern  Classics. 

Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

Lowell's  My  Garden  .Vcquaintance. 

Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Macaulav's  Essavs.     Milton  and  Addison. 

Macaulav's  Lavs  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.     Sprague. 

Palgrave's  (rolden  Treasury. 

Pancoast's  Introduction  to  American  Literature. 

Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I..  VI.,  XXII. ,  XXVI. 

Srott's  Kenilvvortb. 

Scott's  Ladv  of  the  Lake. 

» 

Scott's  (jueutin  Durward. 

Scott's  Hob  Rov. 

Scott's  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     (Rolfe  edition.) 

Shakespeare's  As  Vou  Uke  It.  and  Julius  Ca»sar.  Vol.  L     (Hudson 

edition.') 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     (Hudson  notes.) 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


To  THE  School.  Committee  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — I  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion my  eleventh  Annual  Report.  This  report  constitutes 
the  thirty-eighth  of  the  series  of  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  city. 

By  a  vote  of  your  Board,  this  report,  together  with 
that  of  the  Secretary,  is  to  constitute  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  School  (\)mmittee. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  frequently  said  before,  that  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  should  deal  with 
tacts  rather  than  with  theories.  It  should  be  a  full 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  sch(M)ls  and  what  they  are 
doing,  for  it  is  the  principal  method  of  informing  the 
public  of  these  things.  It  may  properly  contain  recom- 
mendations for  the  future  conduct  of  the  schools,  that 
parents  and  teachers  also  may  take  them  under  advise- 
ment, and  express  themselves  in  relation  to  them,  if 
thev  so  desire. 

In  making  this  report  I  have  adhered  (juite  closely  to 
this  central  idea  I  have  also  had  reports  from  the 
principal  of  the  High  School  and  from  the  supervisors 
and  teachers  of  special  branches  on  their  work,  and  these 
I  have  emlK)died  in  the  report.  To  them  I  invite  special 
attention. 

attkxdancp:. 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  city  during  the  past  few  years  would  have 
had  the  effect  to  stop  temporarily  at  least  any  increase  of 
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• 

White's  First  lessons  in  Greek. 

Whiton'R  Abridgment  of  Liddeli  and  Scott's  Greelt  Lexicon. 

WoodruflPs  Greek  Prose  ( -omposltion. 

LATIN. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Caesar. 
Collar  and  DanielKs  First  Latin  Book. 
Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition. 
Greenough's  Virgil. 
Harkness's  Cicero, 
llarkness's  Latin  Grammar. 
Harper's  Virgil  (for  -Virgil  at  Sight.") 
.Jones's  Latin  Prose  C'omposltion. 
Kelsey's  Selections  from  Ovi«i. 
Lindsay's  Nepos. 
Via  Latina,  Collar. 

FRENCH. 

About.     La  Mere  de  la  Marquise. 

Bedolliere.    La  Mere  Michael  et  sou  Chat. 

Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course. 

Corneille.    Le  Cid,  Horace. 

Daudet.    Le  Siege  de  Berlin. 

De  Lamartine.    Gra/iella. 

De  Vigny.    Cinq  Mars. 

Dumas.     La  Tulipe  Noire. 

Erckmann-(.*hatrian.     Le  (\)nscrit  de  1813. 

Grandgent's  Selections  French  Composition. 

Greville.     D<»sia. 

Ualevy.     Un  Marriage  d' Amour. 

Hennequin's  Idiomatic  French. 

KeetePs  French  Header. 

Labiche.     Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

La  Famille  de  Germandre.     Sand. 

La  Fontaine.    Fables,  Hooks  I  and  II. 

Lamartine.    Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Merimee.     Colomba. 

Moliere.     L'Avare. 

Moliere.     Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Racine.     Andromaque.  Iphigenie. 

Roulier's  First  Book  in  French  Composition. 

Sand.     La  Mare  au  Diable. 

Sandeau.     Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere. 

Scribe  et  Legouve.     Bataille  de  Dames. 

Spier's  and  Surenne's  French  Dictionary. 

Super's  French  Reader. 

Van  Daell's  French  Grammar. 
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i-<lTPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

—American  Poems. 
•Ancient  Mariner. 

-Xnthon's  Classical  Dictiouarv. 

-Appleton's  School  Physics. 

Hartletfs  Familiar  Quotations. 

Berlitz  Methode  fur  den  deutschen  ITnterricht,  Z welter  Theil. 

Boisen'ia  German  Prose. 

Brewer's  Reader's  Handbook. 

Bryant's  Library  of  Poetry  and  Sonf2^. 

Tairlvle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

("arhart  and  Chute's  Physics. 

Chamber's  KncyclopsBdia. 

(hauvenet's  Geometry. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Rolfe. 

Comus. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare,  Julius  CaRsar. 

David  Copperfleld,  Dickens'. 

Dictionary  of  Biology  and  Mythology. 

Flarl  of  ('hath am,  Macaulay. 

Knierson's  Addresses  and  Lectures. 

Emerson's  American  Scholar. 

Kmerson's  Essays. 

Fiske's  Civil  Government. 

French  Dictionary. 

lioldsmith's  Plavs. 

Goldsmith's  Poems. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village. 

Grandgent's  French  Grammar. 

^»randgent's  Materials  based  on  La  Derniere  Classe. 

Greene's  Short  History  of  England. 

Heath's  German  Dictionary. 

^ligh  School  Music  Reader. 

Holy  Grail  and  Sir  Galahad. 

Hudson's  Shakespeare,  Vol.  II. 

Ivanhoe,  Scott. 

Kimball's  Materials  based  on  Colomba. 

I^atin  and  English  Lexicon. 

l-.a  Tour  de  la  France. 

Uppincott's  Gazetteer. 

tattle  Daffy  do  wndilly,  Hawthorne. 
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Lodji^e*B  Mechanics. 

Lowell's  Poems. 

Luqien's  French  Prose. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Johnson. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Goldsmith.  Bunyan,  and  Madame  D'Aublay 

Maeaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clives. 

Macaulay's  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

McCurdy's  Exercises  in  Algebra. 

Manual  of  Mythology. 

Martin's  English  Language. 

Materials  of  French  C'omposition  Imsed  on  I/e  Siege  de  Berlin. 

Milton  and  Byron.     Macaulay. 

Model  Etymology,  Webb. 

Mver's  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History. 

Patriotic  Selections. 

Perry's  Bible  Manual. 

Phillpot's  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Part  I. 

Richardson's  Chemistry. 

Scott's  Poems. 

Scott's  Woodstock. 

Selected  Poems,  Browning. 

Selected  Poems,  Wordsworth. 

Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology. 

Shelley's  The  Skylark  ami  Adonais. 

Smith's  Principia  Latina. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Sprague's  Masterpieces  in  English  Literature. 

Stein's  German  Exercises. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  English. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Irving. 

Tennyson's  Poems,  Tomplete. 

Thackeray's  Essays  on  Prior,  Gay,  Pope,  Hogaith,  Smollett,  Flel 

ing,  Sterne  and  Goldsmith. 
Thackeray's  Essays  on  Swift,  <  ongreve  and  Steele. 
The  Abbott,  Scott. 
The  Four  Georges,  Thackeray. 
The  Euteri)ean. 

The  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  A.  S.  Hill. 
The  Plague  Year,  DeFoe. 
The  Talisman,  Scott. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Well's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Wenckebach's  Ausohauung's  ruterricht. 
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U'ent worth  and  Hlll'f*  Algebra. 

Wheeler'8  Logarithms. 

Wheeler's  Trigononiet  r v . 

White's  Arithmetic. 

H'hittier's  Poems. 
Worcester's  Small  Dicti<marv. 
^Vordsworth's  The  Excursion. 
^Vorinan's  (verman  Eclici. 


TKXT-BOOKS  I'SKI)  IN  THK  (JRAMMAK 

S(UIO()LS. 

I'^'raiiklin  New  Fourtli  Keader. 
I^^raiiklin  New  Fifth  Header. 
V^ranlilin  Sixth  Header. 

l^railliiirv's  Eaton's  Elementary  Arithmetic, 
l-lradbiirv's  Eaton's  l*ractical  .\ritlimetic. 
I  *riiiee's  Arithmetic,  l*art  IV. 
1  *ri lice's  .Vrithmetic,  Part  V. 
I  *rinee's  Arithmetic,  Part  VL 
>^eavcr  and  Walton's  Mental  .\rithmetic. 
I^ongmau's  Geography. 
T^ongman's  .\tlas. 

lied  way's  Natural  Advanced  (ieography. 

lied  way's  Natural  Elementary  (ieojjraphy. 
"Webster's  Academic  Dictionary. 
AVebster's  High  School  Dictionary. 

liarnes's  JHstory  of  the  Tnlted  States. 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Part  I. 

Clyde's  Language  Lessons,  Part  IL 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Advance<l. 

Harrington's  Speller,  Parts  I  and  IL 

Clay's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

lllaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well. 

<;ift*ord's  Elementary  Physics. 

•ludson's  'Hie  Young  American. 

>iational  New  Second  Music  Header. 
National  New  Tldrd  Music  Reader. 
^'atioBal  New  Fourth  Music  Header. 
Prang's  Drawing  liooks. 
Merrill's  Vertical  Writing  Books. 


i 
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APPROVED  LIST  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 
USED  IX  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

(;kadk  v. 

1.  Our  World,  No.  1. 

2.  Sejiside  aud  Wayside,  No.  2. 

3.  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

4.  Old  Greek  Stories. 

5.  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  3. 
«.  Ijongfellow  Leaflets. 

SPEC  lAL  STUDY  IN  LITER ATITRE. 

Building  of  the  Ship,  Longfellow. 

r.RADK   VI. 

1.  EgglestonV  Elementary  History  of  V.  S. 

2.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  3. 

3.  King  of  the  (ilolden  River,  Ruskin. 

4.  Dana's  Plants  and  Their  (^hildren  (also  in  VII.) 

5.  Old  Stories  of  the  East. 

6.  Gods  and  Heroes,  Fra  noil  Ion. 

7.  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  4. 

SPECIAL  STl'DV   IN  LITERATIRE. 

Courtshi])  of  Miles  Standish. 

(mADK    VII. 

1.  Higgiuson's  Young  Folks  History  V.  S. 

2.  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

3.  Kingsley's  Water  Babies. 

4.  The  Storv  of  Greece,  Gueber. 

.5.  Dana's  Plants  aud  Their  Children  (also  in  VI.) 
i\.  Bv  Land  and  Sea. 

SPE(  lAL  STCDY  IN  LITERATURE. 

lOvangelino,  Longfellow. 

(iKADK    VIII. 

1.  Tanglewood  Tales,  Hawthorne. 

2.  The  Study  of  the  Romans. 
:i.  Lite  in  Asia. 

4.  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving. 

SPECIAL  srCDV   IN   LITERATI  BE. 

Snow  Bound,  Whittier. 
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<iKAl)K  IX. 

1.  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb. 

2.  Kallou'ft  Footprints  s^f  Travel. 

3.  Ethics  of  Success. 

4.  Selections  from  American  Autliors,  Kliot. 
•V  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  arr.  by  H.  ('.  Lodge. 

SPECIAL  STUDY   IN  LITERAirRE. 
riie  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Lowell. 

>^p:ts  of  supplementary   books  for  oc- 

(  asional  reading. 

I  >ickeus*  (  hilds  History  of  Enj^laml. 
-Viul«rson*s  Historical  Header. 

<  'oHier's  British  Historv. 
C  ioodrich's  History,  U.  S. 

•J  ohoniiot's  <jiec)jrr:iphical  Header. 
>>cnl)ner's  (reographical  Header. 

<  hilds  Book  of  Xature,  Harts  I,  IL  III.  IV. 

<  'hoice  Readings  in  Nature's  Book. 
I  Sobinson  Crusoe. 

^*i\vi II ton's  Book  of  Tales. 
>^wi:*s  Family  Robinson. 
T.adv  of  the  Lake, 
t  liawatha. 
C^uentin  Durward. 
t  ;olden  Book  of  Choice  Readings. 
-American  Authors. 
^^\vint'^u^«  American  Classics. 
>iwinton*s  English  (.'lassies. 
>Ietcalf's  Language  F^xercises. 

ilarvev's  Readers. 
>^heldou's  Readers. 

lioval  Readers. 

^I  on  roe's  Readers. 

^IcGuffev's  Readers. 

Appleton's  Readers. 

Steele's  Physiology. 


S 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS   IN   SETS  OF  THREE 

FOR  GENERAL  READING. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 
Arabian  Nights. 
^I^Isop's  Fables,  Vols.  I  and  IF. 
Vicar  of  Wakefleld. 
Black  Beauty. 
Little  Men. 

Little  Lord  Fauutleroy. 
At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 
Uans  Briuker. 
Heroic  Ballads. 
Frye's  Child  and  Nature. 
Peasant  and  Prince. 
Prince  and  Pauper. 
Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature. 
Blue  Jackets  of  1776. 
.i        »i  1812. 
^*  1861. 

TEXT-HOOKS  USED  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Franklin  New  First  Reader. 
Franklin  New  Second  Header. 
Franklin  New  Third  Header. 
Harrington's  Speller,  Part  1. 
Child's  Uealth  Primer. 
Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  11. 
Prince's  Arithmetic,  Pait  IIL 
Prang's  Drawing  Books. 
Merrill's  Vertical  Writing  Books. 
National  New  Sec(»nd  Music  Reader. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

<;UA1)K    I. 

1.  Our  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks. 

2.  Normal  Primer. 

3.  Holmes'  First  Header. 

4.  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader. 
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ii.  U'eruer  Primer. 

'».  'Illie  <  hilflreirs  IViiner,  Cvr. 

(iKAI»K   II. 

1.  'I'he  Normal  Firi*t  Wejuler. 

2.  Hari>er*s  Fiii*t  Reader. 

3.  Stiokiiev's  First  Reader. 

4.  Holmes'  .Second  Reader. 

•*>.  .StMidder*j5  Fables  and  Folks  Stories. 

*►.  Stories  for  Children. 

«"-  Nature's  Bvwavs. 

N.  The  Childrens  First  Reader,  Cyr. 

(t1{4I)K    111. 

1  .   Wood's  Natural  History  Second  Reader. 

ii-  Soudder's  Fables  and  Folks  Stories. 

•^.  1,  Autumn. 

-»  .  All  the  Year  Round,  2,  Winter. 

■^.  .'{,  Spring. 

<>.  Stories  of  (ireat  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

T  .  The  Children's  Second  Reader,  <'vr. 

(iUAI>K    IV. 

1  .  Seven  F^ittle  Sisters. 
^.   Kach  and  .VII. 

-*.  King's  Picturesque  (ieopiCraphy.  No.  I. 
■% .  Wood's  Natural  History  Third  Readier. 
'^.  Hans  Amlersen's  Stories. 
•  ».   Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retol<i. 
'^.  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  2. 
^   hurchs  Old  World  Stories. 

>i'aticm'*  of  the  World. 
'  I'he  World  at  Home, — Europe. 

*       "     — The  World. 

"  The  World  by  the  Fireside. 

I/ife  in  Asia. 

SETS  OF  SUPPLEMKXTARY  BOOKS  FOR 

OCCASIONAL  kp:ading. 

Monroe's  Primer. 

Monroe's  Finjt  Reader. 

Monroe's  Second  Reader. 

Parker  and  Marvel's  First  Reaier. 

Parker  and  Marvel's  Second  Reader. 
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Sheldon's  Second  Header. 
Sheldon's  'ITiird  Reader. 
Hutler'8  First  Reader. 
Butler's  Second  Header. 
Sticknev's  First  Hejider. 
Stickuev's  Second  Header. 
Barnes'  Second  Header. 
Barnes'  Third  Header. 
Ohild's  Book  of  Nature. 
Baker's  Voun^  Folks'  (Geography. 
Seaside  and  Wayside,  Part  I. 
Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners. 
.Esop's  Fables,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Grimm's  Fairv  Tales. 
Legends  of  Xorseland. 


ANNUAL   REPORT 


OK    THK 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 


FOR  TME  YEAR  1898 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


^V^>  TifE  School  Committke  : 

lAtdie^  and  Gent1e7nen, — I  suhiiiit  for  your  considem- 
tif)ii  my  eleventh  Annual  Report.  This  repoi't  constitutes 
the  thirty-eighth  of  the  series  of  Annual  Reports  of  the 
^Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  city. 

By  a  vote  of  your  Board,  this  report,  toirether  with 
tliat  of  the  Secretary,  is  to  constitute  the  Annual  Report 
<  >f  the  School  Committee. 

I  l)elieve,  as  I  liave  frequently  said  before,  that  the 
-\nnual  Report  of  the  Superint^^ndent  should  deal  with 
^iicts  rather  than  with  theories.  It  should  be  a  full 
t^eport  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  what  they  are 
<loin<r,  for  it  is  the  principal  method  of  informing  the 
I  >ublic  of  these  things.  It  may  propel ly  contain  recom- 
t  iiendation.s  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  schools,  that 
I  niicnts  and  teachers  also  may  t«ke  them  under  advise- 
iiient,  and  express  themselves  in  relation  to  them,  if 
t:  hev  so  desire. 

In  making  this  repoit  I  have  adhered  (|uite  closely  to 
t:his  central  idea  I  have  also  had  reports  from  the 
I  )rincipal  of  the  High  School  and  from  the  supervisors 
iind  teachers  of  special  branches  on  their  work,  and  these 
I  have  embodied  in  the  report.  To  them  I  invite  special 
iittention. 

ATTKXDANOK. 

It  mii^ht  ^eui  as  if  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the 
jrrowth  of  the  city  during  the  past  few  years  would  have 
liad  the  effect  to  stop  temporarily  at  least  any  increase  of 
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attendance  in  the  schools,  or  even  to  diminish  it :  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  following  coiujiarison  of  at- 
tendance for  the  past  two  years  will  show : 


1898 
1897 

Total 
onrolliiient. 

9,140 
8,671 

Av.  No. 
beloniring. 

7,490 
7,081 

Av.  daily 
attendance. 

6,966 
B,()(X) 

Increase,  4(59  409  M6 

I  have  been  fre<iuently  asked  why  more  schoolhouses 
are  needed.  The  above  figures  answer  this  question. 
The  increase  of  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  schools  has 
l)een  constant  during  all  the  period  of  business  depression 
in  the  city,  and  will  surely  continue  now  that  business  is 
improving.  If  provision  is  not  made  each  year  to  ac- 
commodate the  increasing  numbers  by  the  construction  of 
new  schoolhouses,  one  of  two  things  must  inevitably 
result :  either  a  certain  number  of  children  will  l)e  de- 
prived of  school  privileges,  or  they  must  be  provided  for 
in  hired  and  unsuital)le  quarters.  During  the  past  year 
both  of  these  things  have  occurred,  although  but  few 
children  have  been  deprived  of  school  privileges,  and 
those  but  for  a  part  of  the  year. 

.Amendments  to  the  State  laws  in  relation  to  attend- 
ance which  were  passed  in  1898  have  tended  to  increase 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  While  on  the 
other  hand  stricter  regulations  by  the  Board  of  Health 
have  tended  to  decrease  the  ratio  of  dailv  attendance  to 
the  average  number  belonging. 

Section  II  of  Chapter  496  of  the  Public  Statutes,  Acts 
of  1898,  says,  ''No  child  who  has  not  l)een  duly  vacci- 
nated shall  be  admitted  to  the  public  school  except  upon 
presentation  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  regular  practising 
physician  that  such  child  is  an  unfit  subject  for  vaccina- 
tion.     No  child  who  is  a  member  of  a  household  in  which 
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a  person  is  sick  with  sniall-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever 
*>r  measles,  or  of  a  household  exposed  to  contagion  from 
u  household  as  aforesaid,  shall  attend  any  public  school 
<iiiring  such  sickness  or  until  the  teacher  of  the  school 
lias  been  furnished  with  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  town  or  city,  or  from  the  attending  physi- 
crian  of  such  sick  person,  stating  in  a  case  of  small-pox, 
cliphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever,  that  a  period  of  at  least  two 
weeks,  and  in  case  of  measles  a  period  of  at  least  three 
clays,  has  elapsed  since  the  recovery,  removal,  or  death 
of  such  person,  and  that  danger  of  the  conveying  of  such 
disease  by  such  child  has  passed." 

The  city  Board  of  Health  has  also  issued  the  following 
order : 

Office  of  Board  of  Health, 
Nov.  22,  1898 

''Ordered^  that  on  and  after  this  date  no  person  who  is 
suffering  or  afflicted  with  whooping  cough  or  mumps,  or 
any  contagious  disease,  shall  attend  public,  private  or 
parochial  school  or  any  educational  institution." 

These  laws  and  regulations  are  of  course  necessary 
and  wise.  And  in  a  city  like  ours  where  many  families 
live  in  tenement  blocks,  and  where  there  are  many  per- 
sims  who  through  ignorance  and  kindred  causes  render 
themselves  and  their  children  liable  to  the  contraction 
and  spread  4)f  disease,  too  great  vigilance  cannot  be  used 
by  school  authorities  in  enforcing  sanitary  laws.  But 
the  schools  in  such  cities  suffer  nmch  more  in  attendance 
for  these  causes  than  those  of  a  different  character.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  exclude  many  children  from  school 
not  having  the  disease  themselves,  but  who  live  in  tene- 
ments with  those  children  who  have ;  and  many  parents 
are  careless  about  taking  the  steps  necessary  for  their 
children  to  return  to  school.     The  percent,  of  attendance 
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(luring  the  past  year  has  been  somewhat  less  than  tlie 
previous  year,  |)artly  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the 
regulations  relating  to  contagious  diseases  and  partly  by 
reason  of  the  great  storm  in  November,  which  made  it 
impossible  f<n-  many  pupils  to  attend  school  who  desired 
to  do  so. 

The  following  most  important  a<*t  in  relation  t^)  attend- 
ance and  one  which  has  oj)erated  to  increase  it  went  into 
effect  the  first  day  of  September  last : 

"  Everv  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  atfc 
shall  attend  some  i)ublic  day  school  in  the  town  or  city 
in  which  he  resides  during  the  entire  time  the  public  day 
schools  are  in  session,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  to 
children,  places  of  attendance  and  schools  as  are  pro- 
vided for  in  sections  three,  seven,  ten  and  eleven  of  this 
act :  provided,  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or, 
where  there  is  no  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  School 
Connnittee,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority  of  said 
Superintendent  of  Schools  or  School  (Vmmiittce,  may 
(»xcusc  cases  of  mn^essary  absence/' 

(The  remainder  of  th(?  act  is  virtually  the  same  as  the 
old  law  with  tlu'  exception  that  a  pupil  is  no  longer  ve- 
<|uired  lo  attend  until  he  is  fifteen  years  old  where  manual 
traiiiinir  i«  tauirht. ) 

The  most  important  changes  make  compulsory  atten- 
dance between  the  ages  of  seven  (instead  of  eight,  as 
heretof or(» )  and  fourteen  years  durimf  the  entire  time  the 
schools  are  in  session. 

Section  HI  of  the  same  act  provides  the  following 
penalty  for  non-compliance  with  the  law  of  compulsory 
attendance.  It  reads  as  follows:  "Any  person  having 
under  his  control  a  child  between  seven  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  fails  for  tive  day  sessions  or  t<*n  half 
(lav  sessions  within  anv  period  of  six  months  while  under 
such  control,  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  as  re- 
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quired  by  section  twelve  of  this  act,  the  physical  or 
mental  condition  of  nuch  child  not  being  such  as  to 
render  Ium*  attendance  at  school  harmful  or  impracticable, 
upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer,  and  conviction  thereof, 
shall  foi-feit  and  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty 
(iollars.     Any  person  who  induces  or  attempts  to  induce 

anv   child  to  absent  himself  unlawful  I  v  from  school,  or 

•  •• 

employs  or  harbors  while  school  is  in  session  any  child 
absent  unlawfully  from  school,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a 
tine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars." 

The  teachers  jire  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  secure  good 
j^t tendance  and   parents  generally  co-opei*ate  with  them 
<-heei*fully.     There  are  some  parents,  however,  who  are 
I'eniiss  in  their  duty   in   this  respect,  and  do  not  realize 
t:hat  every  absence  of  the  child  has  its  injurious  effect  not 
C3nly  on  himself  but  upon  his  class.     On  the  other  hand 
some    teachers   criticise  absences  of   pupils   too   freely. 
They  do  not  always  know  the  facts  of  the  case  and  do 
not  distinguish  in  their  criticisms  l)etween  the   absence 
^hat  is  necessary  and  the  one  that  is  for  insufficient  rea- 
2son.     Good  attendance,  like  all  else  that  is  acccmiplished 
lor  good  in    the  schools,   is  secured  through  encourage- 
ment of  pupils  and  a  considerate  interest  in  their  welfare 
rather  than  through  criticism  and  arbitrary  rules. 

Tables  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  attendance  are 
given  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

TRUANCY. 

There  were  more  cases  of  truancy  reported  by  the  teach- 
ers the  past  year  than  in  1 897 .  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  teachers  and  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  truancy  is 
quite  common.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  school  but  prevails 
in  all,  though  not  in  the  same  degree.  It  is  not  from 
dislike  of  the  school  because  of  harsh  or  unfair  usage  that 
pupils  generally   become  truants.     Occasionally  I  find  a 
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cvLse  that  is  the  result  of  dinlike  of  the  pupil  for  the 
teacher,  but  not  often.  Truants  are  usually  pupils  whose 
home  surroundings  are  unwholesome  and  unpleasant  for 
some  reason.  Occasionally  there  is  a  case  where  the 
moral  obliquity  of  the  individual  is  the  only  cause.  Near- 
ly all  the  cases  of  truancy  are  those  of  boys,  but  truant 
girls  are  not  unfrequently  found.  Many  lioys  remain 
out  of  school  without  leave  to  earn  s()ending  mcmey  if 
possible.  They  get  no  money  without  earning  it,  and 
they  have  tastes,  too  often  unwholesome  ones,  which  they 
wish  to  gratify.  Such  boys  usually  have  the  run  of  the 
streets  at  all  times.  They  are  not  in  their  homes  at  night 
until  a  late  hour,  and  their  whole  lives  outside  of  the 
schoolroom  are  [)assed  in  a  degenerating  atmosphere. 
Their  truancv  soon  results  in  crime  unless  it  is  checked, 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  is  done  by  the  schools  the  number 
of  juvenile  criminals  is  ccmstantly  increasing. 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  truant  officers 
have  no  other  duties  to  perform  than  to  look  up  truants. 
If  they  did  nothing  else  their  duties  would  be  exceeding- 
ly light.  They  have  much  else  to  do,  as  their  reports, 
which  are  «:iven  below,  will  show.  Recent  chancres  in 
the  labor  laws  have  added  to  their  work  sQi;0ewhat  dui- 
ing  the  past  year. 

KEPOIIT  OF  HEXRV  SMfTH.   TRrAXT  OFFICER. 

Schools  visited.  1,857 

Absences  reported.  .542 

Absences  without  pei-mission,  .59 

Second  otlences.  lf» 

Third  offences.  13 

Parents  notitted,  .576 

Taken  to  school  from  street.  .5 

Arrests,  5 

Prosecutions.  4 

On  probation,  2 

Sentenced  to  Truant  school.  2 
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»'ir 


Transfer  cards  received,  170 

Evening  school  absences  investigated,  412 

Visits  to  mills,  110 

Violations  of  labor  law,  3 

REPORT  OP  WILLIAM  A.  BAKER,  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Schools  visited,  1,936 

Absences  reported,  969 

Absences  without  permission,  67 

Second  offences,  11 

Third  offences,  12 

Parents  notified,  1,076 

Taken  to  school  from  street,  28 

Arrests,  6 

Prosecutions,  5 

Sentenced  to  Truant  school.  5 

Transfer  cards  received,  256 

CaseB  of  tardiness  investigated,  1 

Evening  school  absences  investigated,  266 

V"!8it8  to  mills,  126 

Violations  of  labor  law,                                                                  '  1 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Many  and  iuiportaut  changes  were  made  in  the  public 
^statutes  in  the  year  1898  relating  to  the  employ ment  of 
ohildren      These  changes  are  as  follows: 

Chapter  494,  Acts  of  1898. 

1 .  Section  I   forbids  the  employment  of  any  child  un- 
c3er  fourteen  years  of   age   in  any  factory,    workshoj),  or 
tiiercantile  establishment.     It  forbids  the  employment  of 
^^ny  such  child  for  wages  while  the  schools  are  in  session 
j^nd  all   employment  before  six  in  the  morning  and  after 
«even  in  the  evening.     It  requires  each   child  under  four- 
teen to  attend  school  until    he  is  fourteen  and  not  thirty 
'veeks  only  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  as  heretofore. 

2.  Section  2  requires  the  employer  of  all  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  procure  and  keep  on  file, 
and  accessible    to  truant   oflScers,    the  district   police  and 
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inspectors  of  factories,  ajre  and  schooling  certificates  for 
all  such  children  euiployed,  the  limits  of  age  foi*  sach 
children  now  l>eing  fourteen  years  and  sixteen  yeai's,  in- 
stead of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  as  heretofore. 

It  requires  all  such  establishments  to  kee[)  hco  com- 
|)lete  lists,  instead  of  one  as  formerly,  one  on  file  and 
the  other  conspicuously  posted  near  the  principal  entrance 
where  such  children  are  employed. 

It  also  requires  them  to  keep  on  file  a  complete  list  of 
all  minors  employed  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  to  sen<i 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  the  names  of  all  such 
illiterate  minors  employed. 

3.  Section  7  provides  that  no  minor  who  cannot  read 
at  sight  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language 
shall  be  employed  while  a  public  evening  school  is  main- 
tained in  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  resides  unless  he 
attends  a  djiy  school,  or  has  a  permit  issued  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  excusing  him  from  attending. 
He  is  required  to  attend  all  the.  time  the  evening  schools 
are  in  session  (unless  excused)  and  not  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  time  as  heretofore. 

Any  person  who  employs  a  minor  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  for  each  oftence 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  use  of  the 
evening  schools  of  such  town  or  city.  Any  jiarent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  who  permits  to  he  employed  any 
minor  under  his  control  in  violation  of  the. provisions  of 
this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for 
the  use  of  the  evening:  schools  of  such  town  or  city. 

There  are  several  other  but  mmor  changes  w^hich  relate 
to  the  issuance  of  employment  tickets. 

The  changes  in  these  employment  laws  place  new  re- 
sponsibilities upon  the  employers  of  labor,  parents,  and 
guardians,  and    all    school    authorities.     There  are  many 
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illiterate  minora    who   attend   evenintj   school  only  when 
t:hey  are  at  work   and  have  many  excuj^ies  for  not  attend- 
ing regularly.     Some  attempt  to  avoid  the  law  entirely. 
The  employers  of  labor  co-0[>ei'ate  readily  with  the  sc^hool 
authorities  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children   and 
illiterate  minors  with  but   few  exceptions.     I  have  ascer- 
tained that  a  number  of  milkmen  employ  children  in  vio- 
lation of   Section  1,  Chapter  494,  A'cts  of  1898,  and  this 
will  soon  be  remedied. 

Formerly  there  were  many  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  came  to  school  in  the  morning  having 
been  at  work  since  four  or  five  o'clock,  and  some  of  then) 
had  often  a  hurried  and  insufficient  ineakfast.  These 
children  were  not  only  unfit  to  study,  but  before  the  day 
was  over  seemed  physically  exhausted  and  must  have  suf- 
fered in  health. 

Some  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  employment  of  children 
may  involve  individual  hardship  but  they  operate  in 
the  l)e8t  interest  of  the  children  at  large.  More  authori- 
ty is  now  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  re- 
gard U)  excusing  children  temporarily  from  attending 
school,  and  in  cases  where  family  necessity  a[)pears  to 
require  it  I  use  all  the  latitude  in  this  direction  that  I  an) 
permitted. 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

The  following  list  shows  the  numl)er  of  certificates  is- 
sued at  the  office  the  past  year.  The  issuance  of  these 
certificates  involves  a  large  amount  of  work  not  only  in 
i^^uing  the  certificates  themselves  but  in  explanations  to 
those  who  are  not  entitled  to  certificates.  Great  care  is  ex- 
ercised in  issuing  these  certificates  but  I  do  not  doubt  thai 
occasionally  deception  is  |)ractic«d  in  order  to  secure  them. 
In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  verify  the  statements 
made  by  the  parents  as  no  record  of  the  birth  of  the 
child  exists. 
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EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Number  of  certificates  issued,  706 

For  the  ttrst  time,  673 

Duplicate  of  certificate.  33          706 
Birthplace  of  those  to  whom  certificates  were  i»9ued : 

United  States.  336 

Canada,  104 

England,  75 

Western  Islands,  57 


Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 

9 

(Germany, 

7 

Scotland. 

6 

Ireland, 

4 

Portugal. 

4 

Russia, 

3 

% 

Brazil, 

2 

France, 

2 

Sweden, 

2 

Austria, 

1 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1 

673 

Number  of  illiterates  to  whom  certificates  were  issued, 

204 

Vacation  certificates  issued  during  the  summer  vacation, 

137 

THE  PRESENT  SITITATION   IN   REGARD  TO 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  same  condition  prcvaiU  in  New  Bedford  that  pre- 
vails in  many  other  cities  in  regard  to  school  buildings. 
There  are  not  enough  schoolhouses  to  [)rovide  for  all  the 
))upils  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  schools  to  the  best 
advantage  along  the  various  lines  undertaken.  It  would 
not  be  profitable  for  me  in  this  report  to  attempt  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  this.  Those  who  administer  the 
affairs  of  our  city  tell  us  that  the  revenues  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  demands  for  expenditure,  and  the 
schools  must  suffer  with  the  other  departments.  I  do 
not  wi.sh  to  exalt  unduly  the  school  department  above  all 
others,  but  I  have  the  sincere  conviction  that  the  right  of 
the  school  children  to  healthful  surroundings  while  at- 
tending  school,    and  good    facilities    for   work    are    the 
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strongest  claims  in  this  age  of  universal  education  upon 
the  revenues  of  a  city.  I  find  that  universally  parents 
ugree  with  me  in  this  when  it  concerns  their  own  chil- 
dren. 

What  is  the  present  condition  in  regard  to  the  housing 
of  the  school  children  in  the  city  and  what  is  needed  to 
improve  the  present  situation?  (ycrtainly  most  of  the 
children  are  housed  in  schoolhouses  that  are  suitable  and 
adequate.  But  there  are  a  number  of  school  children 
who  are  not  located  in  schoolhouses  at  all,  and  there  are 
several  schoolhouses  that  need  some  enlargement  and 
improvement. 

The  number  of  classes  h>cated  in  hired  (luarters  is  at 
present  fourteen  ;  five  of  these  are,  however,  classes  of 
the  Harrington  school  thrown  out  of  the  building  by  the 
failure  of  the  ventilating  apparatus,  which  defect  will 
probably  be  remedied  ne.xt  summer.  AVithout  counting 
these  classes  there  are  nine  others,  with  over  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  {)upils,  for  which  there  are  no  school- 
houses,  and  none  in  process  of  building  to  accommodate 
them.  By  fall  this  number  will  probably  >)e  increased 
still  more.  Six  of  these  classes  are  located  in  the  south 
|mrt  of  the  city  east  of  ('ounty  street  and  north  of  C'ove 
street.  Two  are  located  north  of  C-edar  Grove  street  and 
one  on  Spruce  street.  Two  buildings  should  be  built  at 
once  ;  the  one  in  the  south  [)art  of  the  city  is  needed  most. 
If  these  buildings  should  be  l>egun  now  they  would  not 
be  completed  for  more  than  a  year  and  the  diflSculty  of 
caring  for  the  overflow  pupils  is  growing  more  difficult 
each  term.  The  city  is  paying  now  $3,660  a  year  rent 
tor  outside  schoolrooms.  This  is  the  interest  at  four  per 
cent,  on  $90,000,  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  two  large  and 
excellent  schoolhouses. 

An  addition  built  on  the  Harrington  school  (and  the  lot 
will  permit  an  addition   readily)    would  relieve  the  over- 
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flow  in  the  Cedar  street  school,  provide  for  future  growth 
in  that  and  the  Harrington  school  district,  and  add  much 
to. the  working  facilities  of  the  Normal  department.  The 
High  school  is  much  in  need  of  an  addition  or  an  annex. 
Part  of  the  assembly  hall  is  now  used  for  drawing  classes, 
and  the  Commercial  department  is  cramped  for  room. 
No  High  school  course  in  manual  training  is  provided  as 
required  by  the  following  statute  : 

Section  4,  ("hapter  496,  Acts  1898. 

'*Every  town  and  city  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  in- 
habitants shall  maintain  as  part  of  both  its  elementary 
and  its  high  school  system  the  teachino:  of  manual  train- 
mg. 

In  presenting  these  needs  of  the  schools  to  you  I  real- 
ize fully  the  prevalent  feeling  that  economy  is  necessary. 
But  there  is  no  economy  in  not  buildin«r  schoolhouses  and 
hiring  outside  (juartcrs  where  the  hygienic  conditions 
cannot  be  so  good  as  those  of  good  schoolhouses,  and 
where  school  work  cannot  be  done  so  well.  Are  our  au- 
thorities ready  to  take  the  position  that  no  more  school- 
houses  are  to  be  provided?  If  not,  construction  on  some 
should  be  begun  at  once. 

THE    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Under  this  classification  come  the  grammar,  the  pri- 
mary and  the  ungraded  schools.  In  them  are  all  but  a 
few  hundred  of  the  seven  thousand  and  more  pupils  at- 
tending the  schools.  What  are  they  doing  for  these 
pupils?  Are  they  training  them  to  a  sense  of  their  moral 
responsibilities  ?  Are  they  furnishing  such  an  elementary 
education  as  will  fit  these  pupils  either  to  continue  their 
course  with  success  in  the  High  school,  or,  if  they  leave 
school  at  an  earlier  stuge,  to  use  with  good  advantage  and 
with  any  degree  of  efliciency  the    knowledge   already  ac- 
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quired?  Are  they  caring  as  they  should  for  the  physical 
vvelfare  of  their  pupils?  These  are  the  practical  questions 
t-hat  arc  to  be  answered  in  considerincf  the  work  of  the 
:dchool8. 

Before  1  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  material  with  which  the  schools  of 
our    city   and   many   another   have  to   deal  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  teachers  labor.     I    often    wonder 
if   our  citizens   realize    the  diversity  of   character  of   the 
a^chool  population  of  today  and  the  problems  that  confront 
the    teachers   on   this   account   alone.     Coming   into  the 
schools  year  after  year  are  hundreds  of  children  of   many 
Tiationalities   and   from    every   type  of   home.     Many  of 
them  cannot  speak  or  understand  a  word  of  English   and 
seldom  hear  any  spoken  at  home,  if  any.     Many  of  them 
are  insufficiently  clothed  and    fed  and   far   from   clean. 
Many  of  them  are  suffering  with  some  physical  infirmity  ; 
it  may'  be  defective  vision  or  hearing ;  or   it  may  be  some 
<lisease    of  the  blood    or    skin  that   has  become    chronic 
through    neglect   or   other  cause,  and   if  not  contagious, 
(which  is  sometimes  the  case)  is   at   least  un])leasant   to 
the  sight  and  offensive  in  odor.     Many  of  those    children 
have    no  refining    influences  at  home,  Imt   the  contrary. 
They,  in  fact,  have  few  if  any    home   advantages.     Side 
by  side  with  these  are  the  children  from  homes  of  refine- 
ment   and    culture ;  children    who    not    only    are    well 
nourished  in  body  but  in  mind  ;  who  are   the  solicitation 
of   their   parents   at  all    times ;  who   are    trained  and  in- 
structed at  home  as  well  as  at  school.     And  yet  all  these 
children  are  classed  together  and  are  expected  to  take  the 
same   studies,  to   do  the   same   amount  of    work  in  each 
case,   and  to    undergo  the    same  kind  of    discipline  and 
training. 

It  may  seem  to  the    uninformed  as  if  this    picture  was 
overdrawn  ;  but  I  can  only  say    to  the    incredulous   come 
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Another  matter  iu  connection  with  the  grammar  ^j^rades 
and  one  which  I  broach  with  t^ome  hesitation  is  that  of 
the  course  of  study  in  the  highest  classes.  I  have  long 
felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  substitute  algebra  for  part  of 
the  work  in  arithmetic  during  the  last  year  of  the  gram- 
mar school.  I  would  also  offer  with  the  last  year  the 
option  of  Ijatin  to  those  who  desire  it.  These  questions 
have  received  earnest  consideration  both  by  me  and  the 
principals  of  the  schools  for  some  time  and  we  are  agreed 
that  the  change  would  be  wise.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
])rosent  here  the  reasons  for  our  conclusions,  preferring 
to  present  t-hem  to  the  Board  if  the  subject  receives  its 
consideration.  I  will  simply  say  that  this  change  will  in- 
volve no  additional  expense  to  the  schools,  and  will  not 
add  to  the  burden  of  teachers  or  pupils.  But  it  will  be  a 
differentiation  of  studies  in  the  schools  at  a  period  one 
year  earlier  than  now.  It  is  the  practice  in  many  cities 
and  towns  at  the  present  time,  and  has  proved  acceptable 
and  bencHcial  where  it  has  been  tried. 

m 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  attendance  in  this  school  shows  a  slight  increase 
the  past  year  over  that  of  1897  and  a  marked  increase 
over  that  of  1896.  Less  pupils  leave  the  school  be- 
fore com[)leting  their  course  than  formerly.  I  attribute 
this  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  Commercial  course  and 
partly  to  the  improved  morale  of  the  school.  The  con- 
dition of  the  school  in  this  last  repect  has  never  been  so 
good  within  my  knowledge.  •  There  is  earnest,  well  di- 
rected effort  by  the  teachets  in  all  departments,  and  the 
pupils  show  in  their  work  a  spirit  of  endeavor  which  is 
bringing  excellent  results. 

The  Commercial  course  has  proved  to  be  a  popular 
addition  to  the  school.     Fifty-five  from  an  entering  class 
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t:ion  brings  Die  back  to  the  consideration  of  my  original 
c^uestions.  I  feel  that  they  may  all  be  answered  favor- 
ably. 

In  the  primary  schools,  which  contain  more  pupils  than 
slU  the  others,  and  where  the  unfavorable  conditions  that 
I  have  referred  to  are  much  worse  than  in  the  others, 
especially  those  that  relate  to  the  physical  condition  of 
many  of  the  pupils,  the  work  is  most  commendable.  Al- 
though the  teachers  of  these  grades  have  smaller  salaries 
than  any  others,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  work  is  the 
most  important  of  all.  Most  of  them  have  from  forty 
to  fifty  pupils,  and  in  the  four  years  that  they  are  the 
charge  of  these  teachers  their  development  is  remarkable. 

In  the  grammar  grades  also  the  progress  is  good. 
While  the  pupils  in  them  vary  greatly  in  capacity  there  is 
not  that  wide  variance  in  this  respect  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pupils  of  primary  schools.  Those  pupils  who  are 
very  deficient  mentally  never  reach  the  grammar  grades  ; 
all  of  course  know  the  English  language  well  enough  to 
speak  it  and  to  read  in  a  third  reader  before  they  enter; 
they  have  some  proficiency  in  the  elements  of  numbers ; 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  geoprmphy,  music,  draw- 
ing, nature  work,  and  can  write  a  good  legible  hand. 

Yet  as  I  have  stated  before  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils  and  they  are  all  expected 
to  do  the  same  work  in  the  same  time.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? It  is  that  the  pupils  intellectually  strongest  keep 
jMice  with  the  average ;  the  weakest  do  not  do  the  work 
and  in  many  instances  re[)eat  the  year  before  they  are  ad- 
vanced. If  the  period  of  regular  promotions  was  short- 
ened to  a  half  year  and  the  pupils  of  the  greatest  ability 
in  each  grade  classified  together  and  those  of  lesser  abili- 
ty also  classified  together,  both  sections  in  my  opinion 
Would  do  better.  All  the  principals  in  the  grammar 
schools  sustain  me  in  this  opinion. 
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Table  II.  Cost  per  pupil  including  the  expenses  in 
Table  I.  and  in  addition  the  repairs  on  building,  all  in- 
cidentals other  than  those  specified  in  Table  I,  as  new 
furniture,  etc.,  and  a  proportionate  part  of  officers  and 
clerks'  salaries. 


1590  #60.63 

1591  52.43 

1592  56.46 

1593  66.61 


1S94  #66.21 

1S96  64.26 

1896  64.72 

1897  64.78 

1898  70.46 


In  considering  the  apparent  large  increase  in  the  cost 
for  the  past  year  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1898  was 
an  extraordinary  year  with  the  school  department  as  re- 
gards expenditure.  Owing  to  the  change  in  the  fiscal 
year  there  were  but  eleven  months  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
1897  and  twelve  in  1898.  There  was  also  an  additional 
week  on  pay  of  teachers  which  raised  the  average  i>er 
pupil. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  school  each  year  since  and  in- 
cluding 1890  is  as  follows : 

Table  III.     Whole  cost  of  school. 


Including  items  in  Table  I. 

Including  items  in  Table  11 

1890 

#16,860.39 

#19,261.77 

1891 

16,798.06 

18,617.36 

1892 

17,075.88 

20,381.17 

1893 

17,029.60 

19,634.86 

1894 

17,962.84 

20,034.65 

1895 

17,779.13 

20,757.99 

1896 

17,836.10 

20,460.97 

1897 

18,539.37 

22,166.71 

1898 

22,211.95 

24.873,29 

The  chief  items  of  increase  in  running  the  school  over 
nine  years  ago  are  these  :  Commercial  course,  requiring 
more  teachers  and  more  supplies ;  slight  increase  in  pay 
of  several  teachers  ;  clerk  ;  text-books  formerly  supplied 
from  Rowland  fund  now  supplied  from  -'Text-Book" 
account. 
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of  one  hundred  and  twenty-tour  last  September  chose  this 
ctourse.  One  hundred  and  thirteen,  or  noarlv  one-third 
of   the  pupils  in  the  school  are  pursuing  this  course. 

A  large    nural)er  of  pu[)ils  are   taking  the  courses  for 
hi«rher  institutions.     The  impression  seems  to  have  gone 
:torth  sometime  in  the  past  that  the   school  did  not  tit  pu- 
\  )il8  for  college  in  four  years.      If  it  was  ever  true  of    the 
2-*c'hool  it  is  not  so  to-day.     Pupils    who  enter  the  school 
'With  a  determination  to  tit  themselves  for  college  and  se- 
lect their  course  with  that    in  view,   can   be   prepared  as 
^vell  in  four  years   as  in  any    High  school    in   the   State. 
Kut  the  college  requirements  for  admission   are  rigid  and 
Exacting,    and  those    who  expect   to  fit    for  any  college 
well  in  four  years  must  select  their  course   upon  entering 
the  High    school,  must    \)e   punctual    in   attendance,  and 
must  be  ready  and    willing   to    work.     This    is  not  only 
true  of  our  High  school  but  of  any  other. 

The  increasing  cost  of  the  school  during  the  past  few 
j>ears  has  been  the  cause  of  some  criticism.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  High  school  has  increased  in  cost  and  so  have  the 
other  schools.  They  have  in  every  progressive  place 
^vith  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  criticism  would  be  much  stronger  and  more  wide- 
9»pread  if  the  expense  of  the  school  had  not  increased 
somewhat.  For  that  would  mean  that  the  school  had 
either  stood  still  or  retrograded. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  cost  of  this  school 
\HiY  pupil  since  and  including  1890  when  the  accounts 
with  each  school  were  opened  and  carefully  kept  under 
two  heads. 

Table  I.  Cost  per  pupil  including  only  pay  of  tea- 
chers, pay  of  janitor,  text-books   and   supplies  and   fuel. 

1590  $48.»4  IS94  $54.S4 

1591  50.23  1S95   5S.29 

1892  49.01  1S96   56.44 

1893  47.07  1897   54.21 

1898   62.92 
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Pupils  entering  the  High  school  in  September,  1898  : 


From  New  Bedford  Public  schools, 
From  other  schools, 


Boys. 
41 


o 
46 

Post  graduates  in  the  High  school  in  1898  : 

Boys. 


From  Jautiary  to  June. 
From  September  to  December, 


4 
1 

6 


GhlB. 

Total 

76 

117 

2 

•« 
i 

78 
{  . 

124 

Glrlis. 

ToUl 

5 

9 

5 

6 

10 


16 


Taking  the  Commercial  course  in  the  High  school : 


Sub-Seniors, 

Juniors, 

Sub-Juniors, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

TolAl 

7 

15 

22 

22 

14 

36 

23 

82 

55 

52 


61 


113 


Intention  of  present  pupils  concerning  advanced  courses. 
(^>lassical  course,  (to  enter  college  with  Greek  :) 

RoyA.  GirlH.              ToUl. 

Seniors,                                                             2  2 

Sub-Senior?,                                                     4  3                   7 

.Juniors,                                                            6  6 
Sub-Juniors, 

To  enter  college  without  Greek : 

Seniors, 
Sub-Seniors, 
Juniors, 
Sub-Juniors, 

41  91 

To  enter  Scientific,  Medical,  or  Law  school : 

BoyB.  Girls. 

Seniors,  2 

Sub-Seniors,  4 

Juniors,  1 

Sub-tTuniors,  1 


4 

3 

7 

16 

• 

6 

22 

• 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

10 

7 

17 

9 

24 

33 

9 

*28 

37 

13 

32 

45 

132 


ToUl. 
2 
4 
1 
1 


S 


S 
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Below  is  given  some  .statistics  cooceruing  the  school 
'^vhich  are  of  interest.  At  the  close  of  the  Superin- 
Ir^ndent's  report  is  given  also  an  extended  report  of  the 
(irincipal  of  the  school  to  which  I  invite  your   attention. 

No.  of  pupils  who  have  left  school  during  the  year  and 
^.^uscs : 


^Seniors, 
^Sub-Senio^s, 
Juniors, 
2Sub-Juniors, 


Causes  for  leaving 


Illuees, 

>Ioved  from  city, 

-\t  work, 

Neglect  of  8chool  work. 

Not  promoted, 

Went  to  private  schooli?. 

Suspended, 


Boys. 

1 

8 

7 

10 

21 


Glrln. 

Totel 

4 

5 

9 

12 

8 

15 

13 

23 

34 


IB 


39 


(iraduates  of  1898  pursuing  advance  courses : 

Boy^.  Girls. 
College,                                                            5 
Harrington  Training  school  (entered 

January,  1899),  4 

^iwain  school,  2 

Buginess  University,                                       1  1 

Private  school.                                                1  1 

7  S 


55 


Boyti. 

Girls. 

ToUl 

3 

18 

21 

2 

3 

5 

7 

5 

12 

1 

10 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

55 


Total. 
6 

4 
2 
2 


15 


Post  graduates  of  181>7  in  the  High  school  during  1898, 
'^ow  pursuing  advanced  courses  : 


^-oiiege, 
^"^irt  school, 


Buys. 

(;irl8. 

Total. 

-i 

4 

I 

1 
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The  actual  practice  that  each  pupil-teacher  gets  in  the 
school  and  in  substituting  is  considerable  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  her  wide  experience.  That  must  come  later. 
But  I  find  that  usually  a  graduate  knows  how  to  organize 
her  school  when  she  is  given  one,  how  to  keep  the  re- 
quired records  of  different  kinds,  and  how  to  present  well 
the  different  subjects  that  are  to  be  taught  With  ex- 
perience and  familiarity  with  her  pupils  she  usually 
succeeds  well  in  governing  them.  There  have  lieen  a  few 
exceptions,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  there  had  been 
none. 

Most  of  the  graduates  appear  to  appreciate  what  the 
school  has  done  for  them.  They  take  pride  in  having 
attended  it  and  sire  lo}'al  to  it.  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  of  them  who  is  possessed  of  any  catholicity  of 
spirit  can  regard  the  school  in  any  other  way. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  l^een  seriously  interrupted 
during  the  year  by  reason  of  defects  in  ventilation  in  the 
building  and  by  insufficient  room.  An  additional  room 
was  finished  in  the  attic,  and  in  the  summer  work  was 
begun  on  the  ventilating  apparatus  that  was  not  com- 
pleted until  several  weeks  after  the  school  opened  in  the 
fall.  When  completed  the  faults  were  not  sufficienti}' 
remedied  to  make  the  ventilation  good.  The  school  was 
again  closed  and  the  ventilation  of  the  north  part  of  the 
building  improved  and  is  now  in  use.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  make  the  ventilation  in  the  south  part  of  the  . 
building  what  it  should  be  until  the  whole  building  is 
closed  for  school  purposes.  It  has  been  thought  best  to 
defer  this  change  until  the  long  vacation.  The  Kinder- 
garten and  several  of  the  primary  classes  are  therefore 
now  located  in  hired  buildings  and  the  other  classes  and 
the  Normal  depaitment  in  the  north  side  of  the  school- 
house. 

The  pupils  of  the  primary  classes  located   without   the 
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To  enter  the  Harrinorton  Training  scho 

ol : 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

sSeniors, 

5 

m 

5 

iSub-Senlors, 

17 

17 

-JuDiors, 

20 

•20 

Sub^uniors, 

17 

17 

To  enter  a  State  Normal  school : 

Seuiors, 
Sub-Seniors, 
Juniors, 
SulwTunlors, 


1 


To  enter  other  advanced  schools  : 


Seniors, 
Sub-Seniors, 
Juniors, 
Sub-Tuniors, 


50 


.70 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Toto 

1 

1 
3 

2 
3 

Boys. 

Girls. 

ToUl 

2 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

1 

5 

11 


15 


THK    HARRINGTON    NORMAL    AND    TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

Each  succeeding  year  strengthens  my    belief  that  this 
school  is  of  inestimable    benefit  to  the   school   system    of 
the   city.     The    normal    instructors  in    it   are    not   only 
thoroughly  equipped  for  their  duties  but  have  the  highest 
ideals  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of   teachers   for  their 
professicm  and  strive  without  ceasing  to  inspire  the  pupil- 
teachers  with  a  {)roper  conception  of  it.     I   am  sure   that 
the  great  majority  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  bring  to 
their    work   minds  well    trained,   a  good    knowledge    of 
tiiethods  of  teaching  and  a  just  conception  of  the  relations 
t'hat  should  exist  l)etween  teacher  and  pupils.     If  one   of 
ttem  does  not  it    is  her    individual    fault  and    not  that  of 
the  school. 
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THE  EVENING  S(^HOOLS. 

A  detailed  statintical  report  of  these  schools  is  given  in 
another  part  of  this  repoit.  The  attendance  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  has  not  been  quite  as  large  or  as  regular 
as  in  1897.  This  has  been  caused  undoubtedlv  by  the 
dull  business  which  prevailed  in  the  mills.  The  great 
majority  of  pupils  who  attend  these  schools  are  illiterates 
over  fourteen  years  old.  Many  of  these  will  attend 
school  only  when  they  desire  employment.  As  the  law 
requires  them  to  attend  school  only  when  they  work,  the 
effect  of  reduction  of  help  in  the  mills  is  to  reduce  the 
attendance  in  the  evening  schools. 

The  evening  drawing  school  has  not  been  well  attended. 
This  was  the  case  also  last  year.  Many  pupils  were  en- 
rolled but  the  average  attendance  was  small.  Four 
courses  were  offered  under  competent  teachers,  but  some 
of  them  were  so  poorly  patronized  that  they  were  discon- 
tinued. I  think  the  situation  of  the  school  affects  the  at- 
tendance. It  is  held  in  the  third  floor  of  the  Higrh  school 
building.  Many  who  wish  to  attend  are  deterred  from 
doing  so  in  all  probability  by  reason  of  the  great  distance 
they  must  go  to  reach  the  school.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  some  arrangement  with 
the  Textile  school  authorities  when  that  school  is  opened 
to  hold  the  city  evening  drawing  school  there  in  connec- 
tion with  its  drafting  department.  If  this  should  be 
done,  more  pupils  I  am  sure  would  attend  on  account  of 
the  situation  of  the  school,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

The  evening  schools  as  a  whole  have  done  as  good  work 
during  the  year  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  under 
the  present  form  of  organization,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  held  in  the  Phillips  Avenue  school  in  the  spring 
term.  That  school  was  reorganized  in  the  fall  and  did 
much  better  w^ork,  although  the  attendance  was  small. 
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huilding  attend  school  hut    half   sessions,  as  there  is  not 
foom  to  accommodate  them  all  in  full  sessions. 

But  notwithstanding  the  interruptions,  the  teachers   by 
i:-ed<>ubled    efforts   have    kept  up   the  standard  of    work. 
"^rhe  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  in    December   have 
never  l)een  surpassed  if  equaled  by  any    preceding   class. 
The  theses  of  the  graduates  showed  the    results  of   excel- 
lent training  and  a  good   conception    of  modern    ideas  in 
relation  to  teaching.     At    the  close    of  the    exercises  an 
address  was  given  by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  Supervisor 
of  Schools,  Boston,  which    was  replete  with   sound   edu- 
oational  doctrine  and  filled  with  stimulating  thought.     It  is 
unfoitunate  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  city  and  the  parents 
«lso  cannot  hear  these  annual  exercivses  and    addresses   as 
they  are  most  suggestive.     The  program  given  in  another 
|)art  of  this  report  shows  the  range    of   subjects  covered 
l)y  the  theses  and  the  nature  of  the  exercises. 

The  following  statistics    regarding   the   pupil    teachers 
sire  furnished  by  the  principal. 

Statistics  of  the  Normal  Department,  Harrington 
Normal  and  Training  School  for  the  Year   1898: 

Pupil-teachers  enrolled  during  the  year,  27 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  junior  class,  Jan.,  1898,  15 

Pupil-teachers  graduated  December,  1898,  11 

Pupil-teachers  who  have  resigned,  1 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  junior  class  Jan.,  1899,  12 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  senior  class  Jan.,  1899,  1 

Pupil- teachers  in  junior  class  January,  1899,  14 

Pupil-teachers  in  senior  class  January,   1899,  V6 

Pupil-teachers  in  the  school,  January,   1899,  27 

Days  substituting  by  pupil-teachers,  ^77^ 

Days  absence  from  other  causes,  45 i^ 
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THE  EVENING  SC^HOOLS. 
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as  in  1897.  This  has  been  caused  undoubtedly  by  the 
dull  business  which  prevailed  in  the  mills.  The  great 
majority  of  pupils  who  attend  these  schools  are  illit^i-ates 
over  fourteen  years  old.  Many  of  these  will  atten(L 
school  only  when  they  desire  employment.  As  the  law 
requires  them  to  attend  school  only  when  they  work,  thf- 
effect  of  reduction  of  hel|)  in  the  mills  is  to  reduce  the* 
attendance  in  the  evening  schools. 

The  evening  drawing  school  has  not  been  well  attended. 
This  was  the  case  also  last  year.  Many  puf)ils  were  en- 
rolled but  the  avei*age  attendance  was  small.  Four 
courses  were  offered  under  competent  teachers,  but  some 
of  them  were  so  poorly  [)atronized  that  they  were  discon- 
tinued. I  think  the  situation  of  the  school  affects  the  at- 
tendance. It  is  held  in  the  third  floor  of  the  Hijrh  school 
building.  Many  who  wish  to  attend  are  deterred  fnun 
doing  so  in  all  probability  by  reason  of  the  great  dist^ince 
they  must  go  to  reach  the  school.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  some  armngement  with 
the  Textile  school  authorities  when  that  school  is  opened 
to  hold  the  city  evening  drawing  school  there  in  connec- 
tion with  its  drafting  department.  If  this  should  be 
done,  more  pupils  I  am  sure  would  attend  on  account  of 
the  situation  of  the  school,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

The  evening  schools  as  a  whole  have  done  as  good  work 
during  the  year  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  under 
the  present  form  of  organization,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  held  in  the  Phillips  Avenue  school  in  the  spring 
term.  That  school  was  reorganized  in  the  fall  and  did 
much  better  work,  although  the  attendance  was  small. 
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that   means   may   be   provided    for  eontinuing  ours.     It 
would  be  a  distinct  step  backward  to  abandon  them. 

SPECIAL    DEPARTMENTS. 

I  have  asked  the  supervisors  and  teachers  in  charge  of 
all  the  so-called  special  lines  of  work  to  speak  this  year 
for  themselves.  They  have  done  so,  and  their  reports 
will  be  found  appended  to  this  report,  and  I  would  ask  for 
each  careful  consideration.  I  wish  only  to  say  in  this 
connection  that  I  think  the  city  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  the  character  of  these  instructors.  They  are  well  quali- 
fied for  their  various  callings ;  they  are  diligent  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  and  I 
express  to  them  here  my  appreciation  of  their  work,  and 
my  thanks  for  their  constant  and  unvarying  co-operation. 

TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  day  school  teachers  employed   by   the 

city  in  regular  positions  is  two  hundred  sixteen.     One 

classification  gives : 

Principals  and  assiBtants  in  High,  Grammar,  Primary  and 

Ungraded  schools,  203 

Supervisors  and  teachers  of  special  branches,  7 

Kindergarteners,  6 

Total,  216 
Another  classification  shows  that  there  are 

Graduates  of  Colleges  and  Institute  of  Technology,  9 

Graduates  of  Normal  schools,  45 

Graduates  of  Harrington  Normal  and  Training  School,  63 

Graduates  of  other  Training  schools,  including  Kindergaitens,  12 

Those  not  graduates  of  College,  Noimal  or  Training  schools,  87 

Total,  216 

Many  of  the  last  class  have,  however,  attended  a  nor- 
mal school  or  some  higher  educational  institute  for  a  time 
and  all  are  teachers  of  experience.     Many  of  them  are 
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among  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  city ;  for  by 
natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  by  study,  and  experience 
they  have  overcome  the  lack  of  special  training. 

In  the  Normal  and  Training  School  there  are  twenty- 
seven  pupil  teachers.  In  the  evening  schools  there  are 
sixty-nine  teachers,  making  a  grand  total  of  three  hundred 
twelve  teachers  employed  by  the  city  in  all  departments 
for  either  a  whole  or  part  of  the  year. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  resignations  during  the 
year  for  various  reasons,  and  one  dismissal.  Several 
teachers  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  either  a 
whole  or  part  of  the  year,  which  nessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  temporary  teachers  in  their  places.  One  princi- 
pal of  long  and  meritorious  service  died  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. 

To  fill  the  vacancies  and  to  provide  for  the  increased 
attendance  there  were  made  during  the  year  twenty-one 
different  appointments.  All  the  appointees  are  graduates 
of  College,  Normal  school  or  Training  school,  or  have  had 
valuable  and  successful  experience.    ' 

It  takes  some  time  for  new  teachers  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  the  Board  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  which  are  employed  in  the  schools.  Frecjuently, 
also,  the  character  of  the  pupils  is  very  different  from 
those  that  they  have  had  to  deal  with  elsewhere.  All 
these  things  tend  to  produce  friction  and  loss  of  time  and 
effort  at  first.  Sometimes  teachers  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  smaller  and  less  highly  organized  systems  fail 
when  they  come  here.  It  is  the  duty  of  principals  and 
supervisors  to  watch  carefully  the  work  of  all  new  teach- 
ers and  give  special  assistance  where  it  is  necessary. 
I  think  this  is  generally  done.  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  new  teachers  to  inform  themselves 
thoroughly  on  the  rules,  the  reports,  the  curriculum,  and 
the  methods  of  study  and  discipline  that  are  approved  by 
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't:hat   means   may   be   provided    for  continuing  ours.     It 
X¥OuId  be  a  distinct  step  backward  to  abandon  them. 

SPECIAL    DEPARTMENTS. 

I  have  asked  the  supervisors  and   teachers  in  charge  of 
Sill  the  so-called  special  lines  of  work  to  speak  this  year 
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connection  that  I  think  the  city  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  the  character  of  these  instructors.    They  are  well  quali- 
fied  for   their   various    callings ;    they  are   diligent   and 
enthusiastic    in    the    performance  of   their   duties;  and  I 
express  to  them  here  my  appreciation  of  their  work,  and 
my  thanks  for  their  constant  and  unvarying  co-operation. 

TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  day  school  teachers  employed   by   the 

<^ity  in  regular  positions  is  two  hundred  sixteen.     One 

classification  gives : 

X^rincipals  and  assistants  in  High,  Grammar,  Primary  and 

Ungraded  schools,  203 

Supervisors  and  teachers  of  special  branches,  7 

Kindergarteners,  6 

-Jotal,  216 

Another  classification  shows  that  there  are 

Graduates  of  Colleges  and  Institute  of  Technology,  9 

Graduates  of  Normal  schools,  45 

Graduates  of  Harrington  Normal  and  Training  School,  63 

Graduates  of  other  Training  schools,  including  Kindergartens,  12 

"Those  not  graduates  of  College,  Normal  or  Training  schools,  87 

Total,  216 

Many  of  the  last  class  have,  however,  attended   a   nor- 
al  school  or  some  higher  educational  institute  for  a  time 
all  are  teachers  of  experience.     Many  of  them  are 
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In   flQemotfam. 


Died,  in  this  city  on  November  21,  1898,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  illness.  Miss  Sarah  H.  Cranston,  a  teacher  for 
many  years  in  the  public  schools. 

This  is  the  epitome  of  a  life  of  noble  but  unobtrusive 
service.  How  frequently  is  it  true  that  those  whose  in- 
fluence is  for  the  greatest  good  are  least  known  to  the 
busy,  struggling  world.  Miss  Cranston  became  a  teacher 
in  this  city  in  1856.  In  1869  she  was  made  principal  of 
the  Bush  street  school,  and  later  of  the  Thomas  A.  Greene 
school,  built  to  replace  the  former.  For  forty-two  years 
Miss  Cranston  served  the  children  of  this  city  with  lov- 
ing, untiring  zeal.  She  was  respected  and  loved  by  them 
in  return  through  the  many  years  of  her  ministrations. 
Kind,  considerate,  and  thoughtful,  her  assistant  teachers 
found  in  her  always  a  wise  counselor  and  a  helpful  friend. 
Faithful  to  the  end.  Miss  Cranston  was  at  her  post  of  duty 
until  stricken  with  her  last  illness.  By  her  death  the 
School  Board  lost  the  services  of  one  of  its  most  effi- 
cient and  faithful  teachers ;  but  the  influence  of  her  ex- 
ample will  long  continue  to  be  felt  by  all  those  who  came 
under  her  instruction,  or  who  were  associated  with  her  in 
the  different  walks  of  life. 
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CONCJLUSION. 

The  respoDsibilities  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
these  days  are  great  while  his  actual  power  in  most  places 
is  very  limited.  His  office  is  much  less  secure  than  that 
of  the  teachers  even,  and  his  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  are  frequently  trammelled  by  many  things 
which  are  not  for  public  good.  He  is  often  misunder- 
stood and  misjudged,  and  scant  opportunity  given  him  to 
set  himself  right  before  he  is  condemned.  Under  these 
conditions  he  cannot  secure  the  same  efficiency  in  the 
schools  that  he  might  do  under  different  circumstances 
no  matter  what  his  ability,  his  diligence,  or  his  indepen- 
dence. Fortunately  for  the  future  interests  of  the 
schools  of  this  country,  the  thinking  public  is  beginning 
to  recognize  that  it  is  wrong  to  emploj*^  an  expert  to  di- 
rect the  schools,  hold  him  responsible  for  results  and 
give  him  little  power  and  an  insecure  position.  It  is 
beginning  to  insist  that  the  Superintendent  shall  be  given 
a  long  term  of  office,  or  permanency  of  office  during 
efficiency ;  that  he  shall  be  given  definite  and  enlarged 
powers  of  administration,  and  be  held  responsible  for 
their  right  use.  It  is  beginning  to  see  that  in  this  way 
only  can  he  secure  highest  results  in  any  policy  which  he 
may  put  into  practice.  His  aim  should  be  single  in 
purpose,  and  that  to  give  the  children  the  very  best 
opportunity  for  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  develop- 
ment. It  was  for  this  that  the  public  schools  were  called 
into  existence,  and  it  is  for  this  that  all  efforts  should  be 
directed. 

With  a  sincere  hope  that  the  same  liberal  policy  may 
be  pursued  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  of  the  city 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  that  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  welfare  may  receive  deliberate  and   thought- 
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In   memottam. 


Died,  in  this  city  on  November  21,  1898,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  illness,  Miss  Sarah  H.  Cranston,  a  teacher  for 
many  years  in  the  public  schools. 

This  is  the  epitome  of  a  life  of  noble  but  unobtrusive 
service.  How  frequently  is  it  true  that  those  whose  in- 
fluence is  for  the  greatest  good  are  least  known  to  the 
busy,  struggling  world.  Miss  Cmnston  became  a  teacher 
in  this  city  in  1856.  In  1869  she  was  made  principal  of 
the  Bush  street  school,  and  later  of  the  Thomas  A.  Greene 
school,  built  to  replace  the  former.  For  forty-two  years 
Miss  Cranston  served  the  children  of  this  city  with  lov- 
ing, untiring  zeal.  She  was  respected  and  loved  by  them 
in  return  through  the  many  years  of  her  ministrations. 
Kind,  considerate,  and  thoughtful,  her  assistant  teachers 
found  in  her  always  a  wise  counselor  and  a  helpful  friend. 
Faithful  to  the  end.  Miss  (IJranston  was  at  her  post  of  duty 
until  stricken  with  her  last  illness.  By  her  death  the 
School  Board  lost  the  services  of  one  of  its  most  effi- 
cient and  faithful  teachers ;  but  the  influence  of  her  ex- 
ample will  long  continue  to  be  felt  by  all  those  who  came 
under  her  instruction,  or  who  were  associated  with  her  in 
the  different  walks  of  life. 
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fal  consideration  by  all  those  to  whom  their  affairs   are 
intrusted,  this  report  is 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  E.  HATCH, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 
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PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  High  School,  City,  Feb.  10,  1899. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Hatch, 

Superintendent  of  SchooU. 

Dear  Sir — At  your  saggestion  I  present  a  report  upon 
the  work  and  condition  of  the  High  School. 

The  course  of  study,  adopted  in  1894,  with  the  recent 
revision  of  the  English  work,  has  increased  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
has  added  to  their  interest  in  their  work. 

The  Commercial  Department  will  send  out  in  June  the 
first  graduates  of  its  full  three  years'  course.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  pupils  in  this  department. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  such  as  to  lead  more  pupils 
each  year  to  plan  for  a  college  career,  or  other  advanced 
work.  At  present  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pupils 
hope  to  go  to  college  and  sixty-two  others  to  the  Harring- 
ton Normal  and  Traininor  School  or  to  some  other  higher 
institution.  Eighteen  pupils  (all  who  tried)  passed  the 
college  requirements,  final  or  preliminary,  last  June  and 
September,  winning  "credits"*  in  many  subjects.  One 
entered  the  Sophomore  class  at  Brown  University  and 
one  of  the  five  that  entered  Harvard  had  taken  but  three 
years  for  preparation.  Four  of  the  present  Senior  class 
have  already  passed  their  preliminary  examinations  for 
admission  to  Harvard. 
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April  14tb  and  15th.    Practical  Education,  Mr.  Page,  teacher  of 
the  commercial  course. 
April  21  St  and  22nd.    Electricity,  Mr.  Allen,  teacher  of  science. 

Lectures  by  F.  A.  Milliken,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the 
High  School  eomtnittee,  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Rousmaniere 
of  the  High  School  committee,  will  be  announced  later. 

A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  course  consists  of  music 
and  readings  given  by  graduates  of  the  school  prior  to 
each  lecture.  Also,  the  classes  now  in  the  school  provide 
a  reception  committee  and  ushers  who  attend  to  the  needs 
of  the  lecturers,  readers,  singers  and  audience.  I  wish 
here  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Superintendent  for  his 
sympathetic  cooperation  and  to  the  committee,  the  teach- 
ers, graduates  and  class  committees  who  have  so  heartily 
united  in  this  effort  to  make  our  school  more  widely 
useful  in  the  community. 

Following  the  development  of  amateur  photography, 
a  camera  club  ha^  been  formed  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Allen  and  Miss  Parker  The  object  of  the  club  is  to 
develop  further  this  branch  of  education,  and  to  exchange 
with  other  amateur  clubs  such  photographs  as  may  serve 
for  illustration  in  other  studies.  The  club  has  arranged 
for  a  series  of  lectures,  to  be  given  at  intervals  of  about 
two  weeks,  as  follows  : 

Physics  and  Chemistry  of  Photography,  Mr.  C.  R.  Allen. 

Development  and  Printing,  Mr.  A.  F.  Milliken. 

Artistic  Photography,  Mr.  B.  F.  Pen  nock. 

Grouping,  Mr.  A.  F.  Gilhert 

Tools  of  the  Trade,  Mr.  H.  P.  Willis,  Jr. 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon. 
The  club  consists  of  fifteen  members,  and  hopes  in  the 
near  future  to  give  an  exhibition  of  its  work. 

The  recent  introduction  of  a  system  of  physical  train- 
ing meets  a  long  felt  need  of  the  school.  The  details  of 
its  application  are  not  yet  fully  arranged  but  when  they 
have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  I  anticipate   much  bene- 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing 
some  of  the  studies. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  special  pupils  all  are 
studying  English. 

History,  287.  Science,  245.  German,  51. 

French,  247.  Latin,  212. 

The  Cadets  have  done  excellent  work  and  their  moi*ale 
is  satisfactory.  The  company  is  larger  than  ever  before 
if  I  am  correctly  informed  as  to  its  size  in  past  years. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  hearty 
reception  given  by  the  parents  and  the  general  public  to 
a  free  course  of  lectures  given  by  nine  of  the  teachers 
and  four  of  the  High  School  committee.  The  tickets 
were  offered  first  to  the  pupils  and  their  parents  and  so 
great  was  the  demand  for  them  that  the  lecturers  con- 
sented to  repeat  the  lectures.  Over  two  thousand  ticket^ 
were  called  for  but  the  capacity  of  the  High  School  hall 
permitted  the  issuing  of  but  seventeen  hundred,  half  for 
Friday,  half  for  Saturday  nights.  The  course  is  as 
follows : 

Nov.  11th  and  12th.  Introductory  Address,  Mr.  Hatch,  Superin- 
tendent of  .Schools.  Astronomy,  (illustrated),  Mr.  Moore,  principal 
of  the  school. 

Dec.  2nd  and  3rd.  Glimpses  of  Central  America,  Miss  Austin, 
teacher  of  history. 

Jan.  20th  and  2l8t.  Geometry,  Why?  Mr.  Norton,  teacher  of 
mathematics. 

Jan.  27th  and  2Sth.  Culture  Through  Art,  Mrs.  IMUinghast,  of  the 
High  School  committee. 

Feb.  10th  and  18th.  Taxes,  Mr.  Bonney,  teacher  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Feb.  24th  and  25th.  An  Hour  with  Moths  and  Butterflies,  (IHus- 
trated),  Miss  Parker,  teacher  of  science. 

March  10th  and  llih.  Literature  In  School  and  Out,  Miss  Cran- 
ston, teacher  of  literature. 

March  24th  and  25th.  By  the  Hoadside  and  Otherwhere,  Miss 
Winslow,  of  the  High  School  committee. 

March  31st  and  April  1st.  Painting,  Past  and  Present,  (illustrated). 
Miss  Crabtree,  teacher  of  drawing. 
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school  but  also  with  even  an  accessioD  of  strength  to  the 
school?  These  larger  returns  can  be  secured  by  making 
the  building,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
ests of  pupils  (and  of  parents  as  well)  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar school  hours.  I  hope  before  long  to  suggest  definite 
ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 

The  resjistnUion  of  the  school  for  the  term  endino:  Dec. 
20th  was  three  hundred  and  eighty  three,  a  larger  regis- 
tration than  for  the  similar  term  in  any  of  the  past  five 
years.  This  increase  occurs  although  the  entering  classes 
for  the  past  four  years  have  been  smaller  than  usual.  In 
these  years  the  Grammar  schools  have  graduated  fewer 
pupils  but  the  percentage  of  Grammar  graduates  who 
enter  the  High  School  is  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
past  eleven  yeai*s.  The  present  size  of  the  school  indi- 
cates unmistakably,  therefore,  that  it  holds  its  pupils 
better  than  in  past  years.  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that 
our  High  School  maintains  an  excellent  standing  among 
the  High  Schools  of  the  state  and  that  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  teachers 
would  deepen  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  S.  MOORE, 

Principal. 


Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 


2b  Mr.   William  E,  Hatch ^ 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir : — In  rendering  a  report  of  the  work  in  my 
department,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  statements  concerning 
the  aim  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  its  various  branches. 

The  subject  as  now  taught  is  not  Drawing  but  Art 
Education.  Drawing  is  merely  the  means  of  expression, 
the  language.  A  drawing  may  show  the  appearance  of 
an  object  or  may  convey  facts  of  form,  size  and  structure. 
Higher  than  these  is  drawing  to  express  creative  energy, 
to  picture  ideal  beauty. 

The  tendency  of  instruction  in  years  past  was  to  give 
knowledge  of  facts,  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  train 
the  mental  capacity,  to  induce  correct  habits  of  speech, 
through  such  studies  as  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic 
and  Language.  These  were  considered  the  essentials  in 
education,  and  they  trained  the  child  in  matters  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence.  They  ministered  to  his  immediate 
wants.  Did  they  necessarily  make  him  more  courteous, 
more  refined?  Did  they  appeal  to  his  higher  moral  and 
spiritual  sensibilities?  In  course  of  time  Music  and  Lit- 
erature were  added.  It  was  recognized  that  the  child  has 
in  his  being  a  chord  that  responds  to  harmony  of  tone 
and  that  by  playing  upon  it  he  is  uplifted  and  has  a  new 
sense  of  enjoyment.  By  reading  the  best  authors  his 
thought  is  quickened.  He  can  travel  out  in  imagination 
and  grasp  new  ideas ;  perhaps  some  day  he  may  create 
ideas  as  beautiful. 


Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 


'^o  Mr,   William  E.  Hatch, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Dear  Sir: — In  rendering  a  report  of  the  work  in  my 
^iepartnient,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  statements  concerning 
the  aim  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  its  various  branches. 
The  subject  as  now  taught  is  not  Drawing  but  Art 
liducation.  Drawing  is  merely  the  means  of  expression, 
the  language.  A  drawing  may  show  the  appearance  of 
a,n  object  or  may  convey  facts  of  form,  size  and  structure. 
Higher  than  these  is  drawing  to  express  creative  energy, 
to  picture  ideal  l»eauty. 

The  tendency  of  instruction  in  years  past  was  to  give 
knowledge  of  facts,  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  train 
t-lie  mental  capacity,  to  induce  correct  habits  of  speech, 
through  such  studies  as  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic 
5^nd  Language.     These  were  considered  the  essentials  in 
education,  and  they  trained  the  child  in  matters  of  ordi- 
^^ary    intelligence.     They   ministered   to   his   immediate 
'^^ants.     Did  they  necessarily  make  him  more  courteous, 
^:iiore  refined?     Did  they  appeal  to  his  higher  moral  and 
2^piritual  sensibilities?     In  course  of  time  Music  and  Lit- 
erature were  added.     It  was  recognized  that  the  child  has 
i  XI  his  being  a  chord  that  responds  to  harmony    of  tone 
*^nil  that  by  playing  u|)on  it  he  is  u[)lifted  and  has  a  new 
«!^ense  of  enjoyment.     By   reading  the  best  authors  his 
^liought  is  quickened.     He  can  travel  out  in  imagination 
^^nd  grasp  new  ideas ;  perhaps  some  day  he  may  create 
^<ieas  as  beautiful. 
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Drawing,  when  adopted  as  a  legitimate  study  in  the 
school  curriculum,  was  considered  chiefly  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  industrial  value.  It«  close  connection  with 
the  bread  and  butter  problem  was  the  argument  for  its 
introduction.  Gradually  it  has  passed  from  its  utilitarian 
aims  to  a  higher  usefulness,  that  of  creating  spiritual 
power.  Previously  it  had  trained  the  eye  and  the  hand; 
it  had  developed  the  mind.  It  must  now  awaken  the 
soul.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  too  high  an 
aim  for  a  public  school  education.  Surely  a  haimonious 
development  is  desired.  To  give  healthful  exercise  to 
every  faculty,  to  stir  the  best  energies  for  good,  to  devel- 
op an  appreciation  of  that  which  is  highest  and  most 
beautiful,  and  thus  to  lift  the  child  above  the  hard  drudg- 
ery of  life,  this,  it  seems  to  me,  leads  to  true  culture. 

With  this  aim  for  Art  Education,  what  has  been  done 
to  raise  it  from  its  former  level?  It  is  still  carried  for- 
ward in  its  three  lines — Representation,  Decoration,  Con- 
struction, but  into  each  of  these  we  are  compelling  the 
child  to  put  more  of  his  own  personality,  appealing  to  the 
imagination  through  a  study  of  the  beautiful  and  througrh 
creative  activity. 

To  be  able  to  express  his  creation  the  child  must  have 
practice  in  quick  sketching ;  he  must  grasp  ideas  of  pro- 
portion and  direction  ;  he  must  learn  to  portray  action 
and  to  picture  an  idea.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  thoughtful  study  and  much  drawing,  not  the  same 
thing  over  and  over,  but  each  time  with  some  change  to 
quicken  observation  and  present  new  conditions.  Through 
a  study  of  space  relations  in  historic  ornament  and  ele- 
mentary composition,  ideas  for  planning  his  creation  are 
gained  that  it  may  have  the  right  form  to  make  it  pleasing. 
Through  a  study  of  color  standards  and  practice  in  the 
mixing  and  use  of  pigments,  the  sense  of  color  and  color 
values    is   cultivated.      The    color   boxes    placed   in   the 
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^schools  this  year  have  given  a  new  impetus  to  this  study  ; 
2:&nd  the  use  of  the  brush  in  color  and  in  ink  promises 
greater  strength  of  rendering  than  was  secured  with  the 
pencil  alone.  In  construction  the  work  as  never  before 
is  coming  in  touch  with  the  useful  and  beautiful  inven- 
t^ions  of  the  industrial  world.  Instead  of  stepping  aside 
t;o  make  room  for  the  newer  branches,  construction  has 
itself  become  more  dignified,  so  closely  related  is  it  to 
c^reative  thought,  and  the  line  between  the  so-called  useful 
a^nd  fine  arts  is  fast  disappearing. 

To  create  beauty,  the  child  should  live  in  an  atmosphere 
<j)f  beauty.     He  should  have  for  models  in  object  drawing, 
i  n  addition  to  the  type  solids,  objects  as  beautiful  in  form 
2:ind  color  as  it  is   possible   to   obtain.     He   should    see 
sketches  of  artistic  merit ;  he  should  study  the  best  exam- 
(iles  of  architecture  and  ornament ;  he  should  become  ac- 
cquainted  with  the  world's  masterpieces  in  sculpture  and 
painting.     The  many  illustrations  needed  are  largely  se- 
C5ured  through  the  use  of  drawing  lMx)ks  containing  repro- 
ductions of  masterpieces.     An  advantage  from  these  is 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  find  their  way  into  the 
homes,  bearing  a  message  of  love  and  beauty,  thenceforth 
to  become  a  part  of  the  home  environment. 

Picture  study  has  come  to  be  considered  an  important 
factor  in  education.  Before  being  given  to  the  child, 
pictures  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  teacher.  Like 
hooks,  pictures  differ  greatly  in  value,  and  only  the  best 
«re  worthy  to  be  placed  before  the  little  child.  He  should 
not  always  be  required  to  express  his  thought  regarding 
the  picture  as  a  story  is  sometimes  reproduced,  but  pic- 
tures are  given  to  awaken  voluntary  thought.  Oftentimes 
the  best  results  will  follow  if  the  chihi  is  left  to  study 
the  picture  until  its  meaning  sinks  into  his  soul.  When 
once  the  child's  attention  has  been  thus  directed,  a  world 
of  never  ending  delight  will  have  been  revealed  to  him. 
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It  is  agreed  by  all  educators  that  works  of  art  should 
be  placed  in  the  schools,  not  to  decorate  the  walls  and 
corridors,  hut  as  silent  witnesses,  which,  by  their  testimo- 
ny lead  the  pupil  out  of  the  material  and  commonplace 
into  the  spiritual  and  ideal.  Endorsed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, a  well  organized  effort  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  by  the  teachers.  The  standing  committee  appointed 
by  them  reports  great  interest  in  the  undeitaking.  The 
work  now  in  progress  is  that  of  cataloguing  works  of  art 
already  in  the  schools  and  of  gathering  data  from  which 
a  suitable  list  of  pictures  and  casts  may  be  made,  this  list 
to  be  consulted  in  making  future  purchases.  This  is  but 
a  beginning  of  the  work  in  view.  The  prompt  response 
of  the  school  board  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
art  to  co-operate  with  the  teachers'  committee  gives  assur- 
ance that  the  hopes  of  this  organization  will  be  realized. 

The  introduction  of  water  colors  and  picture  study  to 
an  already  well  filled  course  has  added  to  the  diflSlculty  of 
covering  the  subject  in  the  given  time.  The  time  devoted 
to  it,  one  hour  in  the  primary  and  one  and  one  half  hours 
in  the  grammar  grades,  is  not  sufficient.  The  length  of 
time  apporticined  to  each  subdivision  permits  only  limited 
and  often  superficial  instruction,  and  much  strength  of 
technique  cannot  be  expected.  If  some  of  the  branches 
were  omitted  the  balance  of  the  whole  is  lost.  This  sub- 
ject recjuires  the  time  necessary  to  develop  thought,  and 
in  addition  time  to  express  the  thought  and  practice  to 
secure  skill. 

The  nuni])er  of  schools  in  New  Bedford  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  during  the  past  few  years,  that  the  time 
of  the  supervisor  is  of  necessity  largely  taken  up  in  visit- 
ing schools  and  in  attending  to  the  details  of  the  work. 
More  time  devoted  to  principles  and  their  application, 
and  less  to  details  would  niateriallv  increase  the  value  of 
the  work  performed. 
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The  teachers,  as  always,  have  been  earnest  and  untiring 
in  their  labors.  During  the  past  year  much  of  the  work 
has  been  new  and  has  demanded  more  study  than  in'pre- 
vious  years.  It  seems  hard  to  add  to  their  already  heavy 
burden  by  asking  them  to  attend  optional  meetings  for 
drawing  and  painting,  but  this  they  have  willingly  done. 
Without  their  hearty  co-operation  and  sympathy,  the 
work  could  not,  in  the  best  sense,  be  successful. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  1  feel  especially 
grateful  for  the  broad  attitude  he  has  ever  taken  toward 
this  branch  of  education,  and  for  the  ready  support  he 
has  at  all  times  given  it.  His  kindly  influence  has  been 
felt  throughout  and  has  made  possible  each  year  an  ad- 
vance over  the  preceding  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  W.  GILBERT, 

Director  Art  Education. 


Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Music. 


Mr.   William  E,  Hatch, 

SupL  of  Public  Schools, 

Dear  Sir : — In  compliance  with  your  invitation,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

It  has  afforded  me  much  gratification  to  note  the  pro- 
^re.ss  made  in  music  in  the  schools  of  New  Bedford  during 
my  eight  years  of  service  here.  When  I  came  the  pupils  in 
^he  primary  grades  were  kept  on  the  undivided  beat,  and 
not  until  they  reached  the  fifth  grade  did  they  study  the 
divided  beat,  an  easy  element  in  time. 

When  pupils  have  been  kept  for  four  years  on  music 
in  which  the  beats  are  not  divided,  this  is  rather  hard  for 
them,  but  taken  up  in  the  first  year  where  it  naturally 
l)elongs  it  is  more  easily  mastered. 

Two  years  ago,  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  try  some  orig- 
inal methods  in  three  of  the  first  irrades  and  the  result 
was  so  successful  that  I  was  permitted  to  introduce  them 
into  all  the  first  grades  last  year,  though  at  my  own  ex- 
l)ense.  At  the  same  time,  the  second  grade  at  the  Mary 
B.  White  school,  in  charge  of  Miss  Pearce,  continued  the 
work  through  the  second  year,  and  the  results  were  so 
far  in  advance  of  any  before  reached  that  I  was  allowed 
to  put  the  work  into  all  the  second  grades. 

Thus  far,  I  have  heard  many  words  of  commendation 
from  the  teachers,  but  not  one  adverse  criticism. 

As  these  methods  differ  from  others  now  before  the 
public,  a  brief  description  of  them  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 
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Other  methods  begin  with  the  teaching  of  the  scale  by 
rote,  as  a  tune,  and  are  generally  followed  by  exercises 
vvith  two  sounds  of  the  scale,  1  and  2,  then  with  three 
sounds,  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Any  two  consecutive  sounds  of  the 
scale  sung  or  played  together  make  a  discord  ;  consequent- 
ly, when  the  scale  is  taught  stepwise,  as  usual,  the  dis- 
cordant element  comes  first,  or  the  difficult,  not  the  easy, 
takes  precedence. 

My  method  of  teaching  the  scale  is  to  develop  it  chord- 
wise  through  a  series  of  rote  songs. 

Song  1  contains  only  one  sound  of  the  scale ;  Songs  2 
and  3  have  the  first  and  fifth  sounds ;  Song  4  introduces 
the  third  sound  of  the  scale,  completing  the  tonic  triad, 
the  most  important  of  the  chords,  or  triads.  In  Songs 
7,  8,  9,  and  10,  the  full  four-voiced  chord  (1,3,  5,  and  8) 
is  used.  Songs  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  contain,  besides  the 
tonic  triad,  the  next  in  importance,  the  dominant  triad, 
made  up  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  second  sounds  of  the 
scale.  Songs  15,  1(>,  and  17,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
contain  the  subdominant  triad,  made  up  of  the  fouith, 
sixth,  and  eighth  sounds  of  the  scale.  These  thi-ee  triads 
are  all  major  triads,  and  contain  all  the  sounds  of  the 
scale.  The  pupils  are  now  taught  Song  18,  which  has  the 
complete  scale.  Thus  the  scale  is  developed  in  a  natural 
way  through  the  three  more  important  concords;  viz., 
the  tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant  triads.  When  the 
pupils  have  learned  Song  4,  it  is  time  to  begin  to  study 
the  intervals  by  the  use  of  the  syllables.  At  first  "do'* 
and  "sol"  are  studied,  using  Songs  2  and  3  as  a  basis  of 
development.  The  syllable  "mi"  is  learned  through  Songs 
4  and  5. 

There  are  in  present  use  three  systems  of  musical  nota- 
tion ;  viz.,  the  Staff  notation,  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  notation, 
in  w  hich  letters  take  the  place  of  the  staff  for  indicating 
pitch,  and  the  Chev6  method,  in  which  figures  take  the 
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admirably  in   this,  and   good  three-part  singing  can  be 
heard  in  any  seventh  grade  in  the  city. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  the  classes  are  divided 
into  four  parts ;  the  boys  whose  voices  have  changed  sing 
the  bass,  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  take  the  alto,  while  the 
girls  are  divided  into  two  parts,  first  soprano  and  second 
soprano. 

As  the  bass  voices  are  few  and  rather  weak,  the  alto 
part  runs  generally  in  octaves  with  the  bass,  to  strengthen 
it.  In  the  ninth  grade,  it  will  be  found  stronger  as 
more  voices  have  changed,  and  the  older  ones  have  grown 
firmer.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  matter  sometimes  to 
get  a  fair  bass  in  either  of  these  grades,  owing  to  the 
number  of  voices  in  process  of  changing,  and  this  some- 
times extends  through  the  first  year  in  the  High  School. 
Many  boys  lose  interest  in  singing  while  this  change 
is  taking  place,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of  the  voice  during  this  period.  The  voice  must 
not  be  forced,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  ruining  it ;  many 
teachers  advise  the  discontinuance  of  sin^^inir  at  this  time. 
A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  this  is 
enough  to  show  that  volume  of  tone  on  the  bass  part  is 
limited,  and  this  in  a  measure  affects  the  other  parts,  as 
one  part  must  not  overbalance  another.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades,  the  singing  is  very  satisfactory  consid- 
ering these  unavoidable  drawbacks.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
pupil  of  these  grades  sings  unless  excused  on  account  of 
the  change. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  suggestions  and  directions 
are  very  ably  and  kindly  carried  out  by  the  regular  teacher, 
and  that  each  succeeding  year  better  results  reward  the 
untiring  efforts  of  these  faithful  workers. 

In  the  Hiorh  School,  the  work  of  last  vear  was  better 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  classes  sing  four- 
part  songs,  glees,  and  choruses,  but  no  technical  work,  so 
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posed  the  figure  notation  to  the  staff  notation  in  the  nine 
major  keys.  I  consider  this  valuable  practice.  The 
work  as  prepared  for  the  te^achers  this  year  and  now  being 
done  by  them,  will  I  think  place  our  second  year  pupils 
on  a  par  with  the  third  year  gi'ades  in  other  cities.  I 
shall  be  disapj)ointed  if  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  third  and  the  fourth  grade  the  work  was  better 
last  year  than  in  previous  years.  In  the  fourth  grnde, 
the  pupils  sing  in  two  parts  in  the  nine  major  keys,  doing 
pmctically  the  work  that  was  being  done  in  the  sixth 
grade  when  I  came  here,  and  doing  it  just  as  well. 

The  fifth  grade  teachers  have  done  excellent  work,  con- 
tinuing the  study  of  two-pait  songs  in  the  nine  major 
keys  with  the  common  accidentals,  sharp  four,  and  flat 
seven  frequently  used,  and  other  chromatic  sounds  (KH.'a- 
sionally  employed. 

In  the  sixth  grade,  we  have  followed  closely  the  Ger- 
man custom  of  teaching  the  harmonic  relaticmsof  sounds  ; 
that  is,  major  and  minor  seconds,  thirds,  sixths,  and 
sevenths,  pei*fect,  augmented,  and  diminished  fourths  and 
fifths,  major,  minor,  and  diminished  tnads,  etc.  I  believe 
this  the  best  plan  to  pursue,  since  it  gives  the  pupil  a 
better  musical  training;  but  it  requires  time  and  some 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pui)ils,  and  perhaps  it  will  \h^  ad- 
visable to  drop  it  altogether,  and  give  the  whole  time  to 
the  study  of  two-part  songs  in  the  nine  major  and  their 
relative  minor  keys. 

The  ])upils  of  the  seventh  grade  take  up  the  study  of 
songs  in  three  parts,  and  their  work  was  very  satisfactory 
last  year.  To  have  good  three  part  singing,  that  is,  sing- 
ing in  which  the  three  parts  can  be  distinctly  heard  with- 
out an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  is  not  a  matter 
that  can  be  easily  accomplished  unless  the  pupils  have  had 
good  training  in  the  lower  grades.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  the  seventh   grade  teachers  are  succeeding 
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^driiirably   in   this,  and    good  three-part  singing  can  be 
Ineard  in  any  seventh  grade  in  the  city. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  the  classes  are  divided 
into  four  [)arts ;  the  boys  whose  voices  have  changed  sing 
the  bass,  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  take  the  alto,  while  the 
girls  are  divided  into  two  parts,  tirst  so{)ra!H)  and  second 
Hoprano. 

As  the   bass  voices  are  few  and  rather  weak,  the  alto 
part  runs  generally  in  octaves  with  the  l)ass,  to  strengthen 
it.      In   the    ninth   grade,   it    will   be  found  stronger  as 
more  voices  have  changed,  and  the  older  ones  have  grown 
firmer       It  is,    however,   a  difficult  matter  sometimes  to 
jret  a  fair  bass   in   either  of  these  grades,   owin":  to   the 
number  of  voices  in  process  of  changing,  and  this  some- 
times extends  through  the  first  year  in  the  High  School. 
Many    boys   lose  interest   in   singing  while  this  change 
is  taking  place,   and  great  care   must  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of   the  voice   during  this   period.     The   voice   must 
not  be  forced,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  ruining  it ;  many 
teachers  advise  the  discontinuanre  of  sin<i:inir  at  this  time. 
A   great   deal  might  be  said  on  this  subject,   but  this   is 
enough  to  show  that  volume  of  tone  on  the  bass  [)art  is 
'iiuited,  and  this  in  a  measure  affects  the  other  [)arts,  as 
'*ne  part  must   not   overbalance  another.      In   the  eighth 
^tid   ninth  grades,  the  singing  is  very  satisfactory  consid- 
ering these  unavoidable  drawbacks.     In  fact,  nearly  every 
l^upil  of  these  grades  sings  unless  excused  on  account  of 
^lie  change. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  suggestions  and  directions 
^re  very  ably  and  kindly  carried  out  by  the  regular  teacher, 
3^nil   that  each   succeeding  year  better  results  reward  the 
liniiring  efforts  of  these  faithful  workers. 

In  the  High  School,  the  work  of  last  year  was  better 
t:han  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  classes  sing  four- 
part  songs,  glees,  and  choruses,  but  no  technical  work,  so 
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thought  of  the  life  throbbing  through  the  plant  and 
animal,  and  of  the  forces  at  work  about  us,  all  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  for  definite  purposes,  are  suggestive  of 
infinite  love.  Such  thoughts  are  among  the  loftiest  that 
can  possess  the  human  soul." 

For  the  material  with  which  to  work  we  are  dependent 
upon  our  enviroment,  and  each  month  brings  its  own 
special  work  in  this  way  : 

September^  The  Autumn  Flowers. 

Insects  and  Flowers. 

October^  Leaves. 

November^  Fruits. 

Dec.  and  Jan.y       The  Evergreens 

Febi'vary,  Domestic  Animals. 

Soil-forming  Minerals  and   Soils. 
Building  Stones. 

March,  Buds. 

April  and  May,     Germination 

June,  Spring  Flowers. 

Since  the  same  material  must  be  used  by  all  the  pri- 
mary grades,  it  becomes  nece?«sary  to  so  plan  the  work, 
that,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  there  shall  be  some 
special  Nature  truth  to  be  worked  out  in  each  grade. 
During  the  first  year,  the  w(;rk  for  the  little  ones  is 
confined  to  Recognition  of  Common  Animals  and  Plant.s ; 
in  the  second  year  it  is.  The  Life  History  of  Flowers, 
Leaves,  etc.  In  the  third  year.  The  Airangement  of 
Parts ;  in  the  fourth  year.  Grouping  of  Flowers,  Leaves, 
etc.,  as  a  direct  preparation  for  geography.  In  this  vf^^y 
the  child's  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of  familiar  objectsS 
is  increased  by  leading  him  to  discover  new  truths  in 
relation  to  them,  year  by  year. 
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With  the  first  and  second  grades  the  work  is  necessarily 
|)urely  oral,  and  there  is  no  better  subject  for  language 
training.  With  the  third  and  fourth  we  are  able  to  do  a 
little  more  for  the  children,  by  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  independent  observation  work.  Questions  for 
the  third,  and  topics  for  the  fourth  are  used  as  a  means  of 
guiding  the  children  while  making  their  observations, 
and  also  to  lead  to  exact  expression.  When  the  child 
has  completed  his  records,  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
read  and  compare  his  work  with  that  done  by  the  other 
members  of  his  class.  This  stimulates  their  interest, 
arouses  them  to  greater  effort,  and  strengthens  the  desire 
to  be  self-reliant.  Another  point  in  favor  of  this  plan, 
is  the  avoidance  of  the  great  danger  of  letting  infor- 
mation take  the  place  of  observation. 

In  every  instance  where  the  teacher,  herself,  has  com- 
prehended the  inestimable  value  of  the  work,  the  result 
has  been  a  most  noticeable  increase  in  power  to  do  in- 
dependent thought  work,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all 
other  subjects.  In  order  that  the  true  Nature  spirit  may 
dominate  the  work,  all  examinations  that  call  for  mere 
review  work,  or  drill  in  technical  terms,  should  be 
avoided.  Such  exercises  belong  under  the  subject  of 
language  training.  We  are  not  striving  to  teach  science, 
hence  we  use  only  such  simple  scientitic  terms  as  are 
necessary  for  clear  and  exact  exprcfesion  of  thought. 

Realizing  that  very  many  of  the  teachers  have  had  no 
special  preparation  along  these  lines,  the  work  for  each 
grade  has  been  laid  out  by  the  month ;  at  the  teacher's 
meetings  the  subject  matter  has  been  explained  as  fully 
as  time  allowed. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Primary 
schoote,  I  am  able  to  visit  each  room  but  once  in  five 
weeks.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  start  the  work  for 
each  teacher,  then  to  carefully  follow  her  in  its  details, 
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ready  to  help  with  suggestions,  or  give  les»ons,  as  the 
occasion  demanded.  In  every  instance,  I  have  found  the 
teachers  most  willing  to  co-operate  with  me,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  them  for  their  earnest  efforts  to  make  Nature 
Study  a  great  educational  factor  in  our  public  schools. 
Your  kind  assistance  and  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  the  teacher  has  been  of  great  service  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLYN  U.  WOOD, 

Supervisor  of  Nature  Study  in  the  Primary  Schools. 


Report  of  Supervisor  of  Sewing. 


Mr.    Wm.  E,  Hatch, 

Supeinntendeni  of  SchooU. 

Dear  Sir : — At  your  request  I  submit  ii  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Sewing  Department.  This  report  covers  the 
period  between  September,  1897  and  July,  1898.  It  is  a 
statement  of  the  work  actually  performed  in  that  time. 

PRIMARY— FIRST  YEAR. 

Class  drills  were  given  on 

Finger  exercises,  to  render  the  fingers  flexible. 

Proper  position  while  sewing. 

Correct  use  of  the  needle  in  connection  with 

the  thimble. 
Holding  and  moving  the  needle  as  in  sewing. 
Threading  the  needle  and  making  a  knot. 

The  first  principles  of  sewing  were  then  taught,  in 
easy  lessons  on  a  printed  sampler  of  unbleached  cloth. 

The  stitches  here  taught  were  three  kinds  of  basting, 
close  stitching,  back  stitching,  and  over  casting  and  their 
use. 

How  to  fasten  the  thread  to  the  cloth  to  begin  sewing 
neatly  and  securely,  using  no  knots ;  to  join  a  new 
thread  and  to  fasten  the  thread  firmly  when  finished  were 
also  taught. 

Calico  work  bags  were  then  made  on  which  the 
stitches  already  learned  were  applied. 
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ready  to  help  with  suggestionH,  or  give  lesHons,  as  the 
occasion  demanded.  In  every  instance,  I  have  found  the 
teachers  most  willing  to  co-operate  with  me,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  them  for  their  earnest  efforts  to  make  Nature 
Study  a  great  educational  factor  in  our  public  schools. 
Your  kind  assistance  and  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  the  teacher  has  been  of  great  service   during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLYN  1).  WOOD, 

Supervisor  of  Nature  Study  in  the  Primary  Schools. 
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Grammar  Finished  Work.  Mill  Schools 

Fifth  grade,  samplers  begun,      316.  Sewing  aprons,     33. 

Buttonhole  strips,  1230.  Buttonhole  strips,  75. 
Garments,  H95.  Garments,  40. 


2241.  148. 


Grammar,  2241. 
Primary,  1612. 
Mill,    "         148. 


Totjil,         4001. 


Number  of  girls  taught  sewing,  1774. 
Classes  avenige  time  of  actual  work,  45  to  50    minutes 
per  week. 

(Y)MMENTS. 

From  the  beginning,  the  child  is  taught  to  prepare  her 
own  work,  which  necessarily  requires  more  time  to  finish 
an  article. 

Sampler  work  is  adopted  because  progressive  lessons 
in  sewing  can  be  more  readily  taught  upon  short  seams. 

The  sampler  may  be  used  as  a  reference  f(»r  future 
work,  since  all  kinds  of  sewing  are  represented  thereon. 

On  the  sampler  the  principles  of  a  lifetime  are 
learned ;  garments  are  for  immediate  use. 

If  this  system  is  faithfully  and  thoroughly  taught,  it 
will  be  a  foundation  for  mental  training  as  well  as  a 
training  in  manual  skill  and  cannot  fail  to  secure  good 
results. 

The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind,  that  learning  to  sew 
is  by  no  means  the  only  end  to  be  gained  by  this  study. 

It  should  help  to  cultivate  in  the  child  neatness, 
accuracy,  judgment,  patience,  economy,  keen  obser- 
vation, the  i)ower  to  think  for  herself  and  to  express 
her  thoughts. 
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PRIMARY.— SECOND    YEAR. 

After  a  sreneral  review  of  the  first  year's  work,  new 
and  more  (lifficult  stitches  were  taught  on  another  printed 
sampler. 

The  new  stitches  here  taught  were  running  or  gather- 
ing, oversewing,  hemming  stitch  and  how  to  turn  and 
baste  a  hem. 

For  application  work,  sew^ing  aprons  were  made  on 
which  were  used  all  the  stitches  learned  on  both  vear?* 
samplers. 

[  This  system  being  a  succession  of  progressive  steps, 
the  samplers  begin  with  the  simple  and  gradually 
advances  to  more  difficult  work.] 

PRIMARY.— FINISHED  WORK. 

Third  grade,  sami)lers,  469. 

Fourth  grade,  samplers,  408-877. 

Third  gnide,  work  bags,  386. 

Fourth  grade,  sewing  aprons,  228-614. 

Other  articles,  121-1612  total. 

(tRammar  department. 

After  reviewing  the  previous  year's  work,  the  un- 
bleached samplers  were  begun  in  the  Fifth  Grades,  on 
which  are  taught  all  the  different  kinds  of  stitohes  used 
in  practical  sewing. 

This  sampler  is  several  steps  in  advance  of  the  printed 
work . 

The  difficult  steps  are  first  taught  (m  paper.  Class 
lessons   were  given  in  the  Gnimmar  and  Mill  schools  on 

Buttonhole  cutting,  overcasting  and  working. 
Hemfelling  on  pai)er  and  cloth. 
Close  stitching  and  back  stitching. 
Stocking  darning  and  making  measures. 
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Gratninar  Finished  Work.  Mill  Schools 

ifth  grade,  samplers  begun,      316.  Sewing  aprons,     33. 

Buttonhole  strips,  1230.  Buttonhole  strips,  75. 

Garments,  f>95.  Garments,  40. 


2241.  148 


Grammar,  2241. 
Primary,  1612. 
Mill,    ^         148. 


Totiil,  4001. 

Number  of  girls  taujsrht  sewins:,  1774. 
Classes  avei"age  time  of  actual  work,  45  to  50    minutes 
\yev  week. 

(X)MMKNTS. 

From  the  beginning,  the  child  is  taught  to  prepare  her 
^)wn  work,  which  necessarily  requires  more  time  to  finish 
^n  article. 

Sampler  work  is  adopted  because  progressive  lessons 
in  sewing  c^in  be  more  readily  taught  upon  short   seams. 

The  sampler  may  be  used  as  a  reference  for  future 
work,  since  all  kinds  of  sewing  are  I'epresented  thereon. 

On  the  sampler  the  principles  of  a  lifetime  are 
learned;  garments  are  for  immediate  use. 

If  this  system  is  faithfully  and  thoroughly  taught,  it 
will  be  a  foundation  for  mental  training  as  well  as  a 
tmining  in  manual  skill  and  cannot  fail  to  secure  good 
results. 

The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind,  that  learning  to  sew 
18  by  no  means  the  only  end  to  be  gained  by  this  study. 

It  should  help  to  cultivate  in  the  child  neatness, 
accura<ry,  judgment,  patience,  economy,  keen  obser- 
vation, the  power  to  think  for  herself  and  to  express 
her  thoughts. 
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The  drills  given  in  the  earlier  years  lead  the  mind 
to  train  the  delicate  muscles  of  the  hands  to  obey 
directions,  thus  acquiring  suppleness  of  Angel's  which 
will  be  a  lasting  l>cnefit  to  the  child. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LENA  M.  WILLIS, 

Supervisor  of  Sewing. 


I' 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


OF    THE 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


New  Bedford,  February  1,  1899. 

Mr.   William  E,  Hatch  ^ 

Superintendent  of  Schooh 

Dear  Sir : — As  requested  by  you  I  submit  the  following 
report,  covering  the  Manual  Training,  or  Sloyd  work  for 
the  four  years,  1895-1898  inclusive. 

The  Sloyd  room  is  located  in  the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland 
schoolhouse.  Pleasant  street.  The  room  was  equipped 
with  twenty-five  benches  which  are  designed  especially 
tor  school  work  ;  the  first  class  being  received  in  Septem- 
l)er,  1894.  Owing  however  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  five  extra  benches  were  added  in  October, 
1M97,  and  I  think  the  city  may  congratulate  itself  that, 
for  grammar  school  work,  it  possesses  one  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed Sloyd  rooms  in  the  state. 

The  total  enrollment  of  boys  for  the  year  1895  was 
602  ;  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  attending,  the  highest  figures  being  reached 
between  January  10  and  December  24,  1898,  the  total 
number  enrolled  for  this  period  being  690. 

Pupils  for  Manual  Training  classes  are  drawn  from  the 
various  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  in  which  attendance 
at  Sloyd  is  compulsory  ;  and  from  the  High  school,  with 
the  pupils  of  which  this  special  branch  of  study  is  an 
elective.    This  school  has  furnished  a  small  volunteer  class 
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each  year  for  the  past  three  years.  Ten  schools  are 
represented  by  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  Sloyd,  divided 
as  follows : — 

6  Cla»8e8  frou)  Fifth  Street  School. 

5  Classes  from  Middle  Street  School. 

6  ("lasses  from  Parker  Street  Schoi»l. 

2  Classes  from  Thompson  Street  School. 
1  Class  from  Phillips  Avenue  School. 

From  these  five  large  schools  come  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pupils.  The  High  school,  William  H.  Taylor, 
Aeushnet,  Rockdale,  and  Plainville  schools  each  furnish 
a  small  class,  varying  in  immbers  from  two  to  twelve  boys. 

At  the  close  of  each  school  year,  in  June,  an  exhibition 
has  been  held  in  the  schoolroom.  An  added  interest  the 
past  two  years  has  l)een  a  class  of  boys  at  work  during 
the  exhibition  hours,  doing  their  work  the  same  as  in  the 
regular  school  session.  These  boys  have  given  l)efore 
the  visiting  friends  a  practical  demonstration  of  their 
ability  to  think  and  act  independently.  Each  boy  has  at 
that  time  used  as  a  guide  to  his  work  a  working  drawing 
previously  prepared  by  himself.  The  making  of  the 
working  drawing  liefore  beginning  work  upon  a  model  is 
one  of  the  prominent  features  in  the  Sloyd  course.  An- 
other point  of  interest  last  year  (1898)  was  the  fact  that 
with  one  exception  the  full  set  of  Sloyd  models,  thirty- 
two  in  immber,  were  to  be  found  upon  the  exhibition 
tables.  There  were  also  several  pieces  of  work  designed 
and  exe(;uted  by  (iranunar  school  boys  outside  of  the  reg- 
ular course.  Special  'mention  should  l>e  made  of  the  in- 
terest shown  by  meml)ers  of  the  High  school  class  of  last 
year ;  this  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
regular  lessons  the  various  members  were  present  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  hours  extra.  High  school  pupils 
were  not  confined  to  the  regular  plan  of  work,  but  were 
encouraged  to  design  articles  of   use   or   for   ornament, 
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It  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  enter  the  mill  school  boys  for  the 
Manual  work.  There  are  at  present  more  than  sixty 
boys  in  these  mill  schools;  the  girls  from  which  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  cooking  school  for  a  number  of 
years.  Why  should  not  the  Mill  school  boys  have  the 
Sloyd?  They  are  a  class  of  boys  to  whom  such  training 
would  be  of  inestimable  value;  teaching  as  it  does,  habits 
of  order,  self  reliance,  perseverance,  industry,  honesty  in 
workmanship,  accuracy  in  measurements  and  in  the 
execution  of  work,  and  economy  in  the  use  of  such 
material  as  may  be  given  them  to  work  with.  Neatness 
of  person  is  also  insisted  upon,  and  a  soiled  piece  of 
finished  work  is  almost  unknown  at  the  Sloyd  class. 

If  cooking  is  furnished  for  the  Mill  school  girls,  is  it 
not  unjust  to  deprive  the  Mill  school  boys  of  the  Sloyd 
training?  These  boys  are  to  be  the  bread  winners  of 
families  in  the  future  years  and  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
important  and  practical  element  of  their  education  is 
being  withheld  from  them. 

Much  to  the  discouragement  of  the  advocates  of  Sloyd 
training,  this  course  of  study  is  very  generally  misunder- 
stood, and  is  looked  upon  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  trade 
of  the  carpenter  or  the  cabinet  maker.  If  the  parent  of  this 
city  holding  such  views  should  visit  the  Sloyd  room  to 
which  his  child,  or  the  children  of  his  friends,  are  assigned, 
he  would  I  think  appreciate  the  chance  for  full  develop- 
ment, mentally,  morally  and  physically,  placed  within  the 
reach  of  each  pupil.  In  order  that  the  aims  of  Sloyd 
training  may  be  more  fully  understood  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  a  lecture  of  Otto  Solomon,  Principal  of  the 
Sloyd  Normal  Training  School  at  Naas,  Sweden.  He 
reviews  the  aims  of  Sloyd  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
educator,  and  from  that  of  the  utilitarian.  The  claims 
of  the  advocate  of  Sloyd,  and  of  its  value  to  the  child 
during  the  formative  age,  are  as  follows  : 
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^4.   To  instill  a  taste  for,  and  a  love  of,  labor  in  general. 

2.  To  inspire  respect  for  rou^,  honest,  bodily  labor. 

3.  To  develop  independence  and  self-reliance. 

4.  To  train  in  habits  of  order,  exactness,  cleanliness, 
and  neatness. 

5.  To  train  the  eye  and  sense  of  form ;  to  give  a  gen- 
eral dexterity  of  hand,  and  develop  touch. 

().  To  accustom  to  attention,  industry,  peraevenmee, 
and  patience. 

7.    To  promote  and  develop  the  physical  powers. 

The  utilitarian  aims  in  Manual  Ti-aining : 

1.  To  directly  give  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools. 

2.  To  execute  exact  work." 

Will  the  friends  of  the  new  education  analyze  the  aims 
of  the  advocates  of  these  two  classes  of  education  ?  The 
aim  of  the  teacher  of  educational  Sloyd  is :  the  all  round 
development  of  the  boy.  The  aim  of  the  utilitarian  is 
that  the  boy  may  acquire  manual  dexterity  and  deft-fin- 
gered quickness.  Such  training  is  of  value  in  fitting  the 
boy  for  some  special  ti*ade  work.  With  such  results  only 
the  teacher  of  Sloyd  with  the  future  welfare  of  his  [)upils 
at  heart,  will  never  be  satisfied. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  K.  KING, 

Instructor  of  Manual  Training. 
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It    has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  there  has 

been  no  opportunity  to  enter  the  mill  school  boys  for  the 

IXfanual    work.     There   are   at  present  more  than  sixty 

JrK)ys  in   these   mill  schools;  the  girls  from  which  have 

liad   the   benefit  of  the  cooking  school  for  a  number  of 

^ears.      Why   should    not  the  Mill  school  boys  have  the 

Sloyd?     They  are  a  class  of  boys  to  whom  such  training 

^ivould  be  of  inestimable  value  ;  teaching  as  it  does,  habits 

of  order,  self  reliance,  perseverance,  industry,  honesty  in 

^vorkmanship,    accuracy    in   measurements    and    in    the 

execution  of  work,  and   economy   in   the    use  of    such 

material  as  may  be   given  them  to  work  with.     Neatness 

of    person    is  also  insisted  upon,  and  a  soiled  piece  of 

:£nished  work  is  almost  unknown  at  the  Sloyd  class. 

If  cooking  is  furnished  for  the  Mill  school  girls,  is  it 
not  unjust  to  deprive  the  Mill  school  boys  of  the  Sloyd 
draining?  These  boys  are  to  be  the  bread  winners  of 
families  in  the  future  years  and  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
important  and  practical  element  of  their  education  is 
being  withheld  from  them. 

Much  to  the  discouragement  of  the  advocates  of  Sloyd 
training,  this  course  of  study  is  very  generally  misunder- 
stood, and  is  looked  upon  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  trade 
of  the  carpenter  or  the  cabinet  maker.    If  the  i)arent  of  this 
city  holding  such  views  should  visit  the  Sloyd  room  to 
H^hich  his  child,  or  the  children  of  his  friends,  are  assigned, 
he  would  I  think  appreciate  the  chance  for  full  develojv 
'iient,  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  placed  within  the 
*'eaeh  of  each  pupil.     In   order  that  the  aims  of  Sloyd 
^t^ining  may  be  more  fully  understood  I  quote  the  follow- 
^tig  from  a  lecture  of  Otto  Solomon,   Principal   of  the 
^loyd   Normal  Training   School   at  Naas,    Sweden.     He 
^'^views  the  aims  of  Sloyd   from  the  standpoint  of  the 
educator,  and  from  that  of  the   utilitarian.     The  claims 
of  the  advocate  of  Sloyd,  and  of  its  value  to  the  child 
<iviring  the  formative  age,  are  as  follows  : 
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'*1.   To  instill  a  taste  for,  and  a  love  of,  labor  in  general  - 

2.  To  inspire  respect  for  rou^,  honest,  bodily  labor. 

3.  To  develop  independence  and  self-reliance. 

4.  To  train  in  habits  of  order,  exactness,  cleanliness ^ 
and  neatness. 

5.  To  train  the  eye  and  sense  of  form  ;  to  give  a  gen- 
eral dexterity  of  hand,  and  develop  touch. 

(>.  To  accustom  to  attention,  industry,  i^ersevemnce, 
and  patience. 

7.    To  promote  and  develop  the  physical  powers. 

The  utilitarian  aims  in  Manual  Training : 

1.  To  directly  give  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools. 

2.  To  execute  exact  work." 

Will  the  friends  of  the  new  education  analyze  the  aims 
of  the  advocates  of  these  two  classes  of  education  ?  The 
aim  of  the  teacher  of  educational  Sloyd  is :  the  all  round 
development  of  the  boy.  The  aim  of  the  utilitarian  is 
that  the  hoy  may  acquire  manual  dexterity  and  deft-tin- 
gered  quickness.  Such  training  is  of  value  in  fitting  the 
boy  for  some  special  trade  work.  With  such  results  only 
the  teacher  of  Sloyd  with  the  future  welfare  of  his  pu[)ils 
at  heart,  will  never  be  satisfied. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  R.  KING, 

Instructor  of  Manual  Tniining:. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


Principal  of  the  Cooking  School. 


^Ir.    William  E.  Hatch, 

Superintendrent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir : — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  submit 
^hc  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  Cooking  School. 
Instruction  is  given  to  the  girls  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
*^rade.s   of    the  Fifth  street,   Middle  street,   and   Parker 
^street  schools,  Rockdale  and  Acushnet  Village,  to  option- 
ail  classes  from  the  High  school,  and  to  a  class  from  each 
of  the  Mill  schools.     The  time  allowed  is  one-half  day  in 
«ach  fortnight,  each  class,   by  alternation  of  periods,  re- 
^•eiving  one  morning  and    one  afternoon    lesson    during 
^ach  month. 

During  the  first  year  especial  attention  is  given  to 
cleanliness,  and  to  systematic  and  orderly  arxangement. 
After  a  preliminary  lesson  on  the  care  of  the  tire  (with 
the  principles  of  combustion)  and  the  care  of  the  kitchen 
2111(1  utensils,  the  several  food  principles  are  studied  in 
turn,  using  typical  food  materials  and  applying  the  sim- 
pler methods  of  cooking  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  heat 
ti|M)n  them.  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  train  the 
^nil.s  in  exactness  and  neatness,  and  the  exercise  of 
judgment,  calling  into  play  the  executive  faculty  required 
^0  bring  the  preparation  and  cooking  within  the  specified 
^iine.     When  a  girl  finds  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  ta- 
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which  should  l>e  giyen  in  connection  with  the  lessons  in 
cooking,  might  be  given  in  the  regular  class  room,  either 
by  the  teacher  of  cooking  or  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lar science  lessons,  these  lessons,  during  the  years  while 
cooking  is  being  taught,  being  made  to  include  domestics 
science — a  subject  which  should  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  boys  as  well  as  to  the  girls.  lessons  on  Combus- 
tion are  now  given  in  the  science  work  in  the  seventh 
grade.  Time  would  be  saved  and  a  stronger  emphasis 
given  to  the  subject  if  the  practical  lesson  in  the  kitchen 
closely  followed. 

The  High  school  pupils,  coming  to  the  kitchen  after 
their  full  regular  session,  desire  the  recreation  of  |)leasant 
bodily  exercise  rather  than  continued  mental  exertion. 
The  course  for  these  classes  has  therefore  been  planned 
to  teach  the  preparation  and  service  of  complete  meals, 
and  in  the  time  allowed  is  necessarily  mainly  technical. 
After  the  Grammar  school  work,  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  chemistry  and  economy  of  foods,  the  determination 
of  waste  and  refuse  in  food,  the  calculation  of  food  val- 
ues and  compilation  of  dietaries,  using  laboratory  meth- 
ods. Such  work  ought  to  be  ipcluded  with  and  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  courses  instead  of  being 
considered  as  an  extra  study  or  outside  amusement.  The 
value  of  such  work  in  a  High  school  course  is  l>eing 
shown  in  many  cities,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 

Any  change  in  the  system  in  the  directions  indicated 
will  necessarily  involve  increased  expenditure,  but  if  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  it  is  surely 
worthy  of  every  effort  to  put  it  on  a  footing  which  will 
yield  the  best  results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIZABETH  C.  SPRAGUE. 
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Ist.    The  use  of  the  group  method. 
2d.    Too  great  a  variety  of  work  ia  included  in  one 
l«88on. 

3d.    Too  long  a  period  of  time  intervenes  between  the 
lessons. 

In  the  group  method,  three  or  four  girls  work  together 
tM  prepare  one  dish.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  pupil  to  gain  as  full  knowledge  of  a  process 
ZX&  if  she  had  actually  performed  each  part  of  the  work 
lierself.  Unless  the  classes  are  much  smaller  than  is 
usual  in  a  public  school  kitchen,  individual  work  is  not 
possible. 

Most  of  the  lessons  include  the  preparation  of  a  number 
of  different  dishes,  each  group  of  three  or  four  following 
a  different  receipt*     This  causes  confusion  and  a  loss  of 
power,   in  the  teacher,  as  well  as  in  the  pupil.     It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  for  a  girl  to  attend  closely  and  intelli- 
gently to  the  work  assigned  her  own  group  and  at  the 
same  time  observe  the   work'  carried   on  in   the   other 
groups.     If  the  same  work  is  being  done  by  each  group 
of  girls,  there  is  nothing  to  distract  attention  from  the 
work  in  hand,  and  by  comparison  of  final  results,  the  ben- 
efit of  the  ex|)erience  in  several  cases  may  be  gained. 
The  present  equipment  of  the  kitchen  does  not  admit  of 
the  latter  plan  being  carried  out.     Some  additional  uten- 
sils would  be  required,  the  expense  of  which  would  not 
he  considerable  and  the  results  should  justify  the  outlay. 
To  have  the  lessons  more  closely  connected,  not  more 
than  one  week  should  intervene.     If  the  additional  time 
cannot  be  spared  from  other  studies,  it  might  perhaps  be 
better  to  confine  the  work  to  one  year  instead  of  two,  the 
lessons  then  being  given  every  week.     Under  the  present 
System,  it  would  be  n  distinct  advantage  if  the  science 
Work  as  given  in  the  schools  could  be  brought  into  closer 
t^elation  with  the  lessons  in  cooking.     Much  of  the  work 
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which  should  l)o  given  in  connection  with  the  lesions  \w^ 
cooking,  might  he  given  in  the  regular  class  room,  eithei* 
by  the  teacher  of  cooking  or  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lar science  lessons,  these  lessons,  during  the  years  while 
cooking  is  being  taught,  being  made  to  include  domestic 
science — a  subject  which  should  be  ot  interest  and  valuo 
to  the  )K)ys  as  well  as  to  the  girls.     Lessons  on  (Combus- 
tion  are   now   sfiven   in   the  science  work  in  the  seventh 
grade.     Time  would  be  saved  and  a  stronger  emphasis 
given  to  the  subject  if  the  practical  lesson  in  the  kitchen 
closely  followed. 

The  High  school  pupils,  coming  to  the  kitchen  after 
their  full  regular  session,  desire  the  recreation  of  pleassint 
bodily  exercise  rather  than  continued  mental  exertion. 
The  course  for  these  classes  has  therefore  been  planned 
to  teach  the  preparation  and  service  of  complete  meals, 
and  in  the  time  allowed  is  necessarily  mainly  technical. 
After  the  Grammar  school  work,  attention  should  l)e  given 
to  the  chemistry  and  economy  of  foods,  the  determination 
of  waste  and  refuse  in  food,  the  calculation  of  food  val- 
ues and  compilation  of  dietaries,  using  laboratory  meth- 
ods. Such  work  ought  to  be  included  with  and  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  courses  instead  of  being 
considered  as  an  extra  study  or  outside  anmsement.  The 
value  of  such  work  in  a  High  school  course  is  being 
shown  in  many  cities,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 

Any  change  in  the  system  in  the  directions  indicated 
will  necessarily  involve  increased  expenditure,  but  if  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  a  })lace  in  the  curriculum,  it  is  surely 
worthy  of  every  effort  to  put  it  on  a  footing  which  will 
yield  the  best  results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIZABETH  C.  SPRAGUE. 


LIST  OF  TEACHERS  AND  JANITORS 

With  Their  Addresses  and  Salaries. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Siiniiuer  Street,  between  Mill  and  North  Streets. 

<  Jharles  S.  Moore,  Principal,  6  Clinton  Place, 

X\'illiam   K.  Norton,  Sub-master  and 

Math*l  Teacher,  351  County  street, 

<".*harle8  T.  Bonnej*,  Jr.,  Classics  and 

Science  Teacher,  343  So.  Orchard  street. 

C Charles  R.  Allen,  Science  Teacher,      276  Union  street, 
TCrnest  V.  Page,  Commercial  Teacher,  116  Mill  street, 

I^ydia  J.  Cranston, 
^Elizabeth  P.  Briggs, 
Absent  on  leave, 

Kathrina  W.  Sanborn, 
Supply  Teacher, 

3iary  E.  Austin, 

l^ucretia  N.  Smith, 

Kmma  K.  Shaw, 

Helen  L.  Hadley, 

Mabel  W.  Cleveland, 

Emma  H.  Parker, 

Katharine  M.  Crabtree, 

Edmund  E.  Baudoin,  Mill 

Sarah  D.  Ottiwell,  Clerk, 

•Tames  A.  Wood,  Janitor, 


Fii-TH  Street: 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
V\fth  street,  corner  of  Russell. 


Onde. 

Allen  F.  Wood,  Principal,  111  Acushnet  avenue, 

9  Lydia  A.  Macreading,    Assistant,    33  Bonney  street, 


9  N.  Emma  Slack, 
8  Mary  E.  Allen, 
8  Sarah  E.  Stoddai-d, 
7  Emma  A.  McAfee, 
7  Mary  W.  Leymunion, 
6  Annie  C.  Hart, 
6  Mary  A.  Kane, 
5  Grace  L.  Carver, 
5  I^ttie  M.  Allen, 
Henry  T.  Philips,  Janitor. 


(( 


ifc 


ii 


ifc 


kfc 


(4 


,& 


bk 


(I 


79  Fifth  street, 

78  Court  street, 

362  County  street, 

63  Fifth  street, 

56  So.  Emerson  street, 

54  Fourth  street, 

127  Grinnell  street, 

62  Bedford  street, 

118  Fifth  street, 

310  So.  Orchard  street. 


$2,750 

1,600 

1,600 
1,600 
1,500 


.\ssistant, 

129  Elm  street. 

1.000 

fc» 

37  Morgan  street. 

900 

87  Court  street, 

700 

a 

512  Kempton  street. 

900 

(k 

443  Cottage  street, 

900 

«% 

72  High  street. 

900 

• 

220  Grinnell  street. 

900 

i* 

81  North  street. 

900 

a 

29  Fifth  street. 

850 

(I 

29  Fifth  street, 

800 

t\v  Inst'r, 

92  Washington  street, 

300 

184  Kempton  street. 

600 

209  Purchase  street, 

1,000 

1,900 
675 
075 

(;oo 

600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
700 
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ii 


hi 


il 


%i. 


»i 


kfc 


Middle  Street. 

Summer  Street,,  between 
Grade. 

George  H.  'I'ripp,  Principal, 
9  Lucy  li.  Fish,  Assistant 

9  Lucy  F.  Winchester, 
8  Etta  M.  Abbott, 

8  Anastasia  O'Keefe, 
7  Lizzie  E.  Omey, 

7  Julia  ( ;.  Gifford, 
6  Cbira  S.  Vincent, 

6  Helen  McCoy, 
5  Ida  M.  Clement, 

5  Elizabeth  D.  Uicks, 
Leroy  G.  Tripp,  Janitor, 

Parker  Street. 

Parker  Street,  near 

Arthur  F.  Gilbert,  Principal, 

9  Anna  L.  Jennings,         Assistant, 
9  Helen  King, 

8  Mabel  A.  Valentine, 
8  Susan  II.  Lane, 

7  Kegina  M.  Paul, 
7  Clara  J.  VVethereli, 

6  Mary  L.  Pettey, 
6  Emily  A.  Delano, 
(5  Angle  M.  Lurvey, 
5  Daisy  M.  Butts, 
5  Mariana  N.  Richmond, 
5  Lillian  T.  Thomas, 

John  Corish,  Janitor, 


Ck 

kk 

ki 


kk 

ii 
(i 
i< 
k. 


Elm  and  Middle  Streets. 


Fairhaven,  1,900 

87  Court  street,  675 

Fairhaven,  675 

233  Middle  street,  600 

35  Mill  street,  600 

63  Thomas  street,  600 

18  Bedford  street,  600 

233  Middle  street.  600 

16  Fifth  street,  600 

175  William  street,  600 

98  Uillman  street,  hoO 

59  Kempton  street,  700 

County  Street. 

87  Court  street,  1,900 

215  Maxfleld  street,  675 

271  Union  street,  675 

15  Washington  street.  600 

120  Chestnut  street,  600 
Cor.  Summer  &  Pope  sts.      600 

157  Kempton  street,  450 

22  Pope  street,  600 

East  Freetown,  600 

11  Fifth  street,  550 

116  Willis  street,  600 

34  High  street,  600 

1  Willis  Court,  600 

86  Mill  street,  700 


Thompson  Street. 

Thompson  Street,  corner  of  Crapo  Street. 


7  Alice  C.  Munsey,  Principal, 
7  Agnes  M.  James,  Assistant, 

6  Cora  B.  Cleveland, 
6  Lizzie  M.  Briggs, 
6  Grace  K.  Weeks, 
5  Mary  A.  Macy, 
5  Grace  W.  Glines, 
5  Annie  L.  Murklaud, 
5  Anna  II.  Bartlett, 
James  T.  Heron,  Janitor, 


ki 


ki 


kk 


49  Fifth  street, 
56  Fourth  street. 
81  North  street, 
351  C'Ounty  street, 
175  William  street, 
90  Bedford  street, 
94  Elm  street, 
55  Walnut  street, 
55  Fifth  street, 
174  Fourth  street, 


$1,200 
550 
600 
600 
600 
600 
550 
475 
475 
700 
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Phillips  Avenuk: 

Pbillipfl   Avenue,  corner  Bowditeli  Street. 
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tirade. 

7  Agnett  J.  Dunlap,  Principal,             131  Summer  street,  #1,060 

6  (lara  M.  Woodward,      Av<«8iRtant,     Acu8huetave.,n.XaRh  road    600 

5  Alice  A.  Richardson,             '•            Hathaway  road,  600 

5  Susan  <;ifford,                         '•            Fairhaven.  475 

PKIMAKV    DKPAKTMKNT. 

-*    I.ouise  M.  NewhalK        Assistant,    232  Pleasant  street,  560 

^^    Ida  A.  Kicker,                         •'            SO  Morgan  street,  550 

2    Helen  K.  Covlll,                      '»            27  Lincoln  street,  426 

1     Helen  I.  Boyd,                        **  '         80  Morgan  street,  550 

•'a^nitor,  John  II.  Hudge,                        131  Merrimac  street,  700 

^HiLLiFs  Avenuk  Annkx: 

^     Helen  T.  Maxwell,                              Fairhaven.  Mhss..  425 

arrinoton  Normal  and  Trainini;  School: 

Court  street,  corner  of  Tremont  street. 

•Josephine  B.  Stuait,  Principal,            417  L'nion  street,  1,700 

Arlary  E.  Trask,  Vice-Principal,            7»  North  street,  1.100 
^  'urolyn  D.  Wood,  Normal  Teacher  and  Nature 

Supervisor  in  Primary  (irades,  157  Kempton  street,  »00 

^   Kale  Moore,                                          105  Park  street,  000 

-^   Mary  J.  Reed,                                     10  Maple  street,  400 

^   Grace  W.  Russell,                               417  I'nion  street,  550 

X   Harriet  S.  Ashley,                               16  <  rapo  street,  400 

Seniors — to  graduate  in  December : 

>^thel  Bliss,                                                233  Arnold  street.  132 

i\ate  W.  ('hase,                                        10  Fair  street,  132 

^:dith  L.  Cornish,                                    77  Bedford  street,  132 

^\delaide  M.  Cota,                                    s5  Morgjm  street,  132 
fmily  W.  Davis,                                      cor.  Bay  and  VVanl  streets,  132 

^ary  E.  Gleason,                                     276  Fourth  street,  132 

^uise  £.  Hicks,                                      9s  Hillnian  street.  132 


liertha  E.  Jenney,  25  Arch  street.  132 

Catherine  A.  McGuinness,  185  County  street,  132 

Xulu  F.  Ryder,  134  Willis  street.  132 

^ary  L.  Sisson,  183  Grinnell  street,  132 

^ary  W.  Snow,  68  Parker  street,  132 

^nnie  H.  Taber.  257  Pleasant  street.  132 


132 
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3  Alice  Vi  Winchester, 
3  Julia  W.  Corish, 
3  Agnes  D.  Allen, 
2  Annie  (t.  Brawley, 
2  Sara  Peckham, 
2  Marv  P.  Brownell, 
2  Alice  K  Higham, 
1  Ruth  E.  Pease, 
1  Grace  N.  BramhalK 
1  Harriet  A.  Taylor, 
I  Grace  W.  Dillingham. 
1  Helen  L.  (*orish, 


Assistant,    49  William  St.,  Fairhaven,  9560 
86  Mill  street,  550 

35  Chestnut  St.,  Fairhaven,  425 


ik 


ik 


•i 


hh 


«& 


kk 


»( 


kk 


tk 
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KiNDERiiARTKN   DEPARTMENT: 

Anna  Hill, 
Florence  L.  Davis, 


68  Walden  street, 
16  Fifth  street, 
109  (;ampbell  street, 
61  Locust  street, 
658  ('Ounty  street, 
123  (;ampbell  street, 
114  Willis  street, 
66  Willis  street, 
86  Mill  street. 


23  Seventh  street, 
64  Willis  street, 


550 
550 
425 
400 
550 
550 
550 
426 
400 


550 
450 


Crdar  Grovk  Strkkt  Annex: 

In  Lowe  Block. 


3  Isabella  F.  Winslow,  Assistant, 
Janitor,  Frederick  O  Pollock, 

Clark  Street: 


506  Purchase  street, 
171  Mill  street, 


560 

800 


Clark  street,  corner  Myrtle  street. 

4  Elizabeth  P.  Spooner,  Principal,       129  Hillman  street, 
4  Grace  B.  Rounsevell,      Assistant,    54  Parker  street. 


3  Isabella  Luscoinb, 
2  Annie  S.  Kay, 
2  Lucia  E.  Bliss. 
1  F^ucy  S.  Leach, 
1  Esther  W.  Paul, 
1  Clara  L.  Bennett. 
Janitor,  Edwin  Jones, 


u 


k( 


kk 


k« 


246  Cedar  street, 

41  Parker  street, 

134  Arnold  sti-eet, 

163  Maxtield  street, 

cor.  Summer  and  Pope  sts. 

105  Sycamore  street, 

Mt.  Pleasant  lane. 


725 
460 
550 
550 
550 
550 
600 
425 
700 


Clark  Street  Annkx  : 

In  Linden  street  School  Building. 
3  Martha  D.  Shute,  Assistant,  55  Fifth  street, 


550 


('annonville: 


Kockdale  avenue. 


4&  3  Adelaide  J.  McFarlin,  Principal,  cor.  Cottage <&  Kerapton  sts.  575 
2<&1  Florence  A  Poole,  Assistant,       22  Richmond  street,  560 

Janitor,  Addie  C.  Jones.  Rockdale  avenue,  lOi 
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Dartmouth  Street: 

Dartmouth  street,  cor.  Hickory  8treet. 

4  Isadore  F.  Rldridge,  Principal,         44  Sherman  street. 

Assistant,    3  Lincoln  street, 
233  Arnold  street. 


ki 


4  Sarah  F.  Pratt. 

3  Carrie  W.  Bliss, 

3  Carolyn  S.  Jones, 

2  Nellie  H.  Cook. 

2  Jennie  B.  Fuller, 

1  Annie  F.  Smith,  •' 

1  Sara  H.  Kelley,  absent  on  leave, 

1  Nellie  L.  Foster,  supply  teacher, 

Janitor,  John  Lumbert, 


ik 


55  Court  street, 
Masonic  building, 
34  Grape  street, 
34  Bonney  street, 
175  William  street, 
lai  Cottage  street, 
68  Oak  street. 


George  H.  Dunbar: 

Dartmouth  street,  cor.  Dunbar  street. 

4  M.  Eva  Schwall,  Principal,  21  Bonney  street, 

3&4  Mary  V.  Perry,         Assistant,    93  Bedford  street, 

97  Acushnet  avenue, 


3  Mary  L.  Kogei*s, 

2  Helen  G.  Malley, 

2  Angela  F.  Bowie, 

1  (irace  H.  Potter, 

1  Alice  J.  Lawrence, 

1  Jennie  A.  Murphy, 

Janitor,  Thomas  C.  Holmans, 


a 


(i 


(4 


(k 


ki 


tk 


70  Rockland  street, 
111  Dartmouth  sti*eet, 
100  Madison  street, 
351  County  street, 
301  Arnold  street, 
66  Cottage  street. 


Thomas  A.  Greene: 

Fourth  street,  cor.  Madison  street. 

4  Annie  L.  Macreading,  Principal,       33  Bonney  street, 
4  Bertha  C.  Hathaway,     Assistant,    269  Arnold  street, 


3  Eliza  H.  Sanford, 

3  Dora  A.  DeWolf, 

2  Sarah  E.  Sears, 

2  Lillie  i\  Tillinghast, 

2  Mabel  A.  Moriis, 

1  Caroline  E.  Bonney, 

1  Nellie  E.  Gibson,  ' 

1  Gillian  M.  Gordon, 

Janitor,  Phvlander  Chuee, 


ki 


•( 


ih 


112  Fourth  street, 
169  Middle  street, 
350  Count v  street. 
60  Fifth  street, 
105  Bonney  street, 
152  Bonney  street, 
118  So.  Sixth  street, 
38  Fifth  street, 
303  County  street, 


Sylvia  ^Vnn  Howland: 

Pleasant  street,  between  High  and  Kempton  streets. 

4  <  'arrie  E.  Footman,  Principal,  72  State  street, 

3  Mary  J.  Grah»ni,  Assistant,  82  Court  street, 

2  Helen  J.  Kirk,  *^  27  Franklin  street, 

1  Amelia  Lincoln,  "  87  Walden  street, 

1  Ruth  A.  Wilde,  **  35  Chestnut  street. 

Janitor,  Hiram  Lumbert,  '*  115  Sycamore  street. 


$700 
550 
500 
400 
550 
425 
550 
550 
480 
650 


700 
4-25 
500 
550 
550 
550 
550 
425 
700 


750 
450 
550 
550 
550 
550 
500 
550 
425 
500 
700 


625 
550 
550 
550 
500 
700 
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Mekhimac  Strekt: 

Merrliiiac  street,  cor.  State  street. 

1  Harriet  S.  Damon,  PrlncMpal,  223  Pleasant  street,  #660 

1  Grace  A.  Arms,  Assistant,    29  Fifth  street,  425 

1  &  2  Clara  Davis,  "  232  Plejisant  sti-ect,  550 

2  Anna  I.  Dexter,  *"  11  Franklin  street,  550 

3  Addie  West,  ''  232  Pleasant  street,  550 

4  Jiiliar  A.  Ellis,  *'  46  Sycamore  street,  550 
Janitor,  Albert  P.  White,  166  Tampbell  street,  600 

Mary  li.  Whitk: 

>faxHeld  street,  cor.  Pleasant  street. 

4  Mary  E.  Pasho,  Principal,  169  Grinnell  street,  600 

3  (;lara  (-.  M.  Ga^e,  Assistant,    45  Parker  street,  550 

2  Annie  K.  Pearce,  "  151  Ilillman  street,  550 

1  A.  Gertrude  Wheaton,  ''  123  Campbell  sti-eet,  550 
Janitor,  William  J.  Cochrane,                189  North  street,  50i) 

William  H.  Taylor: 

Brock  avenue. 

6«fe7  Mary  E.  McAulifl'e,  ranking  teacher, 

292  Purchase  st  reet ,  625 

4  it  5  Hachel  M.  Wordell,  Assistant,     101  ('hestnut  street,  450 

3  Florence  S.  Hartshorn.  *'  110  So.  Seventh  street,  425 

2  Harriet  J.  Thorpe,  **  10  Richmond  street,  400 
1  Bertha  M.  Martindale.  ''  110  So.  Seventh  street,  500 
Janitor,  Henry  M.  Gilford,                    Dudley  street,  500 

South  KiNi>ER<iARTKN  : 

Josephine  H.  Cobb,  Principal,  117  Washin^on  sti-eet,  425 

Kthel  S.  Gil)bs,  Assistant,  72  State  street,  425 

South  Mission  Cha)>el. 

MU.L  SCHOOLS. 

XoRTii : 

In  rjnden  Street  School  Building. 

Emma  H.  Wentworth,  Principal,  117  Hillman  street,  620 

Flora  M.  Corvvin,  Assistant,  390  I'nion  street,  550 

Janitor,  William  J.  Tilton,  ^9  jMsr  week 

Soi'Tii : 

Meaney's  Hall,  cor.  South  Water  and  Division  streets. 

Lucy  J.  Keminjfton,  Principal,  67  Fifth  street,  620 

Ruby  M.  Tripp,  Assistant,  407  ('etlar  street,  650 
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i)ARTMOUTH   STREET: 

Dartmouth  street,  cor.  Hickory  street. 
*#  Isadore  F.  Kldridge,  Principal,         44  Sheruian  street. 


*i 


-4  Sarah  F.  Pratt. 
5S  Carrie  W.  Bliss, 
2i  Carolyn  S.  Jones, 
z2  Nellie  H.  Cook, 
^  Jennie  B.  Fuller, 

1  Annie  F.  Smith, 

I  Sara  11.  Kelley,  absent  on  leave, 

1  Nellie  L.  F'oster,  supply  teacher, 

Janitor,  John  Lumbert, 


Assistant,    3  Lincoln  street, 
233  Arnold  street, 
65  Court  street, 
Masonic  building, 
34  Grape  street, 
34  Bonney  street, 
175  William  street, 
13.  Cottage  street, 
68  Oak  street. 


«i 


GEf>K<;K  II.  Dl'nbak: 

Dartmouth  street,  cor.  Dunbar  street. 

4  M.  KvH  Sell  wall,  Principal,  21  Bonney  street, 

3&4  Marv  V.  Perry,         Assistant.    93  Bedford  street, 

'*  1)7  Acushnet  avenue, 


3  Mary  L.  Kogei-s, 

2  Helen  G.  Malley. 

2  Angela  F.  Bowie, 

1  Grace  H.  Potter, 

1  Alice  J.  Lawrence, 

1  Jennie  A.  Murph}^ 

Janitor,  Thomas  C.  Holmans, 


4i 


it 


k% 


4( 


70  Rockland  street, 
111  Dartmouth  street, 
100  Madison  street, 
351  County  street, 
301  Arnold  street, 
«6  ( Cottage  street, 


Thomas  A.  Greene: 

Fourth  street,  cor.  Madison  street. 

4  Annie  L.  Macreading,  Principal,       33  Bonney  street, 
4  Bertha  C.  Hathaway,     Assistant,    269  Arnold  street, 


3  Eliza  H.  Sanford, 

3  Dora  A.  DeWolf, 

2  Sarah  E.  Sears, 

2  LillieC.  lillinghast, 

2  Mabel  A.  MorHs, 

J   Caroline  E.  Bonney, 

I    Nellie  E.  (Gibson, 

1    Gillian  M.  Gordon, 

•^ainitor,  Phvlander  Chace, 


i4 


»l 


112  Fourth  street, 
169  Middle  street, 
350  (.-ountv  street 
60  Fifth  street, 
105  Bonney  street, 
152  Bonney  street, 
118  So.  Sixth  street, 
38  Fifth  street, 
303  County  street. 


Sylvia  Ann  Howland: 

Pleasant  sti*eet,  between  High  and  Kenipton  streets. 


1 

1. 


Carrie  E.  Footman.  Principal, 
Mary  J.  Graham,  Assistant, 

Helen  J.  Kirk, 
Amelia  Lincoln, 
Ruth  A.  Wilde, 


•Janitor,  Hiram  Lumbert, 


72  State  street, 
82  Court  street, 
27  Franklin  street. 
87  Walden  street, 
35  Chestnut  street. 
115  Sycamore  street. 


9700 
550 
500 
400 
550 
425 
550 
550 
480 
650 


700 
425 
500 
550 
550 
550 
550 
425 
700 


750 
450 
550 
550 
550 
550 
500 
550 
425 
500 
700 


625 
550 
550 
55() 
500 
700 
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EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

C^KDAR  Orovk  Street: 

In  Cedar  Grove  Street  School  Building. 


Per  Night 

Ernest  V.  Page,  Frlncipal, 

115  Mill  street. 

$3.50 

Mary  E.  Ward,                   AsRistaut, 

1.50 

Sarah  F.  Pratt, 

(4 

1.50 

Flora  M.  Corwin, 

4k 

1.50 

Gillian  M.  Gordon, 

•  « 

1  50 

Mellie  G.  Harding, 

*-s 

1.50 

Annie  G.  Brawley, 

14 

1.50 

Nannie  P.  Sloeum, 

44 

1.50 

Alice  Kelleher, 

44 

1.50 

Isabella  F.  Winslow, 

»» 

1.50 

Isadore  B.  I^ee, 

44 

1.50 

Florence  S.  Hartshorn, 

44 

1.50 

Bertha  M.  Martindale, 

kk 

1.50 

Mary  R.  Hinckley, 

»4 

1 

1.50 

Abby  K.  Johnson, 

(4 

1.60 

Dora  A.  DeWolf, 

44 

1.50 

Sylvia  W.  Paulding, 

t4 

1.50 

(-arolyn  S.  Jones, 

44 

1.50 

Alice  L.  Allen, 

4k 

1.50 

Fifth  Street : 

In  Fifth  Sti-eet  School  Building. 

Per  NIgbt 

(ieorge  H  Tripp,  Principal, 

Fairhaven, 

93.60 

Sarah  £.  Stoddard,           Asiistant, 

1.50 

Mary  J.  Graham. 

1.60 

Ruth  M.  Tripp, 

1.60 

Sarah  Peckham, 

1.50 

Nellie  H.  Cook, 

1.60 

JuUa  C.  Gifford, 

1.60 

Grace  A.  Rounsevell, 

1.60 

Annie  C.  Hart, 

1.50 

Elizabeth  (\  Tilllnghast. 

1.50 

Catharine  T.  Johnson, 

1.60 

Helen  McCoy, 

1.50 

Edith  M.  B.  Taber, 

1.50 

Robert  E.  Briggs, 

1.50 

Parker  Street: 

In  Parker  Street  School  Building. 

Per  Nlgbt 

Mary  A.  Kane,  Principal, 

127  Grinnell  street, 

$3.60 

Sarah  L.  Tallman,              As 

sistant, 

1.60 

Julia  W.  Corish, 

k4 

1.60 
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Floi-ence  A.  Poole,          Assistant,  ^1.60 

Mary  F.  Mclntyie,                   ''  1.50 

Sarah  E.  Kirwin,                       *•  1.60 

Sarah  S.  Fletcher,                    *»  1.50 

Harriet  L.  Cornell,                   "  1.50 

Eliza  G.  M.  Jennev,                 **  1.50 

Elizabeth  Jones,                       ''  1.50 

Mary  F.  Livingston,                "  1.50 

Mary  E.  Haney,                       "  1.50 

Phillips  Avenue: 

hi  Phillips  Avenue  School  Hulldiii^. 

Per  Night 

Arthur  F.  Gilbert,  Principal,                 S7  Court  street.  $  3.00 

Madeline  Kyle,                   Assistant.  1.50 

Helen  T.  Maxtield,                    ''  1.50 

Annie  C.  Maxfield,                     »*  1.50 

Hannah  J.  Ardill,                      *'  1.50 

Thompson  Street: 

In  Thompson  Street  School  Kuildhig. 

Per  Night 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Principal,             15  Shennan  street,  $  3.60 

Mabel  A.  Valentine,           Assistant,  1.50 

Kate  K.  Wheldeu,                      ''  1.50 

Clara  M.  Woodward,                 **  1.50 

Emma  L.  Gartland,                   '^  1.50 

Annie  F.  Smith,                         '*  1.50 

Alice  A.  Taylor,                         '"  1.50 

Helen  G.  Malley,                       ''  1.50 

Mary  L.  Rogers,                        **  1.50 


a 
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EVENING  EI.EMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Cedar  Ouovk  Street: 

In  Cedar  Grove  Street  School  Building. 

Eniest  V.  Page,  Frinclpjil,  115  Mill  street, 

Mary  E.  Ward,  Af>8i8tant, 

Sarah  F.  Pratt,  *' 

Flora  M.  Corwiu, 

Gillian  M.  Gordon, 

Mellie  G.  Harding, 

Annie  (J.  Brawley,  '* 

Nannie  P.  Slocum, 

Alice  Kelleher. 

Isabella  F.  Winslow, 

Isadore  B.  I-.ee,  *• 

Florence  S.  Hartshorn,  ** 

Bertha  M.  Martindale, 

Mary  R.  Hinckley. 

Abby  R.  Johnson,  ** 

Dora  A.  DeWolf, 

Sylvia  W.  Paulding, 

Carolyn  S.  Jones, 

Alice  L.  Allen. 

Fifth  Street: 

In  Fifth  Street  School  Building. 

P. 

George  U  Tripp,  Principal,  Fairhaven. 

Sarah  E.  Stoddard.  Assistant, 

Mary  J.  Graham. 

Ruth  M.  Tripp, 

Sarah  Peckham,  '* 

Nellie  H.  Cook, 

Julia  C.  Gifford, 

(Jrace  A.  Rounsevell,  *' 

Annie  (*.  Hart, 

Elizabeth  (\  Tillinghast. 

Catharine  T.  Johnson,  '* 

Helen  McCoy, 

Edith  M.  B.Taber. 

Robert  E.  Briggs,  '• 

Parker  Street: 

III  Parker  Street  School  Building. 

Mary  A.  Kane,  Principal.  127  (iiiunell  !*treel, 

Sarah  L.  Tallnuiii,  Asj«it*taut, 

Julia  W.  Corish. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


School  Committee 


OF  THE 


CITY  OF  NEW  BEDFORD, 


TOGETHER  WITH  THE 


^^ 


•3*^  Superintendent's  Annual  Report, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 


NEW  BEDFORD: 
Mercury  Tub.  Co.,  City  Printers. 

1900. 


In  School  Committed. 

December  29,  1899. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  prepare  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  School  Board  for  the  year  1899  ^"^  ^^^^  2,500 
copies  of  the  same  be  printed. 


Report  of  the  Secretary. 


By  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
How  citizens  the  following  report  for  the  year  1899  • 

STATISTICS. 

I.  POPULATION  AND  VALUATION. 

^  ^10  population  of  the  city  (oeusiis  of  ISOO)  was  40,705 

^  lie  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1805)  was  55,251 

^  stimateil  population  of  the  city  (Dec.  1899)  00,000 

y^  aluation  of  taxable  property  (1899)  $50,107,418 

"^  "^hoolhouses  and  lots,  858,938 

ther  school  property,  62,000 

IL     APPROPRIATION. 

^ale  of  taxation,  $19.20 

Vuiount  for  school  purposes,  not  including  new  buildings,        197,203.79 
^-^atioof  ordinary  expenses  of  day  schools  to  whole  tax, 
(exclusive  of  payments  on  city  debt  and  interest  on  the 
same,  also  appropriations  to  library),  .256 

III.    SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

>School    census.    May    1898,    (children    between   five   and 

fifteen  years  of  age) ,  1 1 ,  109 

School  census,  Sept.  1890,  (children  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age),  10,716 

Decrease  as  shown  by  the  returns,  393 


F 


SCHOOL.    REPORT. 


SCHOOL  CENSUS  BY  WARDS. 


1896. 

1899. 

Ward  One, 

2,964 

2,731 

decrease  233 

Ward  Two, 

1,552 

1,575 

increase     23 

Ward  Three, 

869 

801 

decrease    68 

Ward  Four,  • 

952 

772 

decrease  180 

Ward  Five, 

1,528 

1,467 

decrease    61 

Ward  Six, 

3,244 

3,370 

increase  126 

LOCATION  OF  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  FIVE  AND  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE, 
AS  TO  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CENSUS 
ENUMERATORS. 


Attending  Public 
Schools. 

Attending  Private 
Schools. 

Attending  no 
School. 

Ward  One, 

1,468 

1,059 

204 

Ward  Two, 

811 

633 

131 

Ward  Three, 

649 

131 

21 

Ward  Four, 

748 

19 

5 

Ward  Five, 

1,285 

171 

11 

Ward  Six, 

2,319 

679 

372 

Children  reported  as  attending  np  school  are  presum- 
ably those  who  are  between  five  and  seven  years  of  age, 
and  those  over  fourteen  who  have  completed  their  school 
requirements. 


IV.    SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 


High  Scliool, 

Normal  and  Traiaiag  school  for  teachers, 

Grammar  schools, 

Primary  schools, 

Mixed  schools— grammar  and  primary. 

Ungraded  schools. 


1 
1 
4 
12 
3 
6 


V.     SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Occupied  by  the  schools, 
Buildings  hired  for  school  purposes, 


25 

7 


SCHOOL   REPORT.  5 

KOOMS  USED  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES  (DAY  SCHOOLS)   INCLUDING  HALLS 

AND  RECITATION  ROOMS. 


IIi)!^h  school, 

formal  and  Training  school, 
Orammar  schools, 
Primary  schools, 
Ungraded  schools, 
^Manual  Training  school. 
Cooking  school, 
Kindergartens, 
l^ooins  unoccupied. 

Total, 
iloonis  used  for  both  day  and  evening  schools, 


17 

11 

54 

111 

11 

1 

1 

4 

2 

212 
37 


r  1. 

OFjA  iO. 

Scats  Oocapied. 

Seats  Unoc< 

nigh  school, 

351 

26 

Grammar  schools. 

2,0iHi 

238 

Primary  schools. 

4,396 

736 

Normal  and  Training 

schools, 

359 

70 

Ungraded  schools, 

302 

91 

VII.    TEACHEKS. 


Whole  number  in  service  Dec.  2,  1809 : 
lliirh  school, 
Xormal  and  Training  school :    Regular  teachers, 

'^  "  **  Pupil  teachers, 

Grammar  schools. 
Primary  schools. 
Kindergartens, 
Country  schools  (ungraded), 
Mill  schools,  " 

Special  teachers, 
Temporary  assistants, 
Evening  High  school, 
Evening  Drawing  school, 
Evening  Elementary  schools, 


15 

6 

13 

o;) 

111 

6 

8 

3 

i» 

1 

7 

4 

66 


Total, 


302 


•  I      < .  «    ,  \ 
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VIII.     PUPILS. 
DAY  SCHOOLS--1899. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  of  all  ages,  9,100 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  7,399 

Average  dally  attendance,  6,812 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  92 

Number  of  half-days  absence,  213,097 

Number  cases  of  tardiness,  12,991 

Number  cases  of  dismissal,  33,036 

Number  cases  of  truancy  reported  by  teachers,  289 

Number  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  785 

Number  cases  of  suspension,  '  6 

Half-days  absence  of  teachers,  994 

Number  cases  of  tardiness  by  teachers,  132 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  the  Superintendent,  558 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  the  .School  Committee,  129 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  parents  and  others,  3,457 

EVENING  SCHOOLS— 1899. 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled,  2,262 

Average  number  belonging,  1J77 

Average  nightly  attendance,  952 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  80.8 

Total  nights  absence,  9,011 

Number  cases  of  tardiness,  571 

Number  visits  by  Superintendent,  33 

Number  visits  by  School  Committee,  126 

EVENING    DRAWING  SCHOOL— 1899. 

• 

Whole  number  enrolled,  102 

Average  number  belonging,  47 

Average  nightly  attendance,  32 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  68 

EVENING  HIGH   SCHOOL— 1899. 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled,  191 

Average  number  belonging,  141 

Average  nightly  attendance,  109 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  67.5 
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PUBLIC   .SCHOOLS 

• 

1890. 

189S. 

!EDrollmont  of  impils, 

9,100 

9,140 

decrease 

40 

Average  number  belonging, 

7,390 

7,490 

decrejise 

91 

Average  daily  attendance, 

6,812 

G,96G 

decrease 

154 

Per  cent,  of  attendance. 

92 

93 

decrease 

1 

Number  cases  tardiness, 

12,091 

13,440 

decrease 

455 

Number  cases  dismissal, 

33,030 

23,836 

increase 

9,200 

PRIVATE   AM) 

PAROCHIAL 
1999. 

SCHOOLS. 

1898. 

Enrollment  of  pupils, 

3,527 

3,499 

increase 

28 

Average  number  belonging. 

3,140 

2,941 

increase 

199 

Average  daily  attendance, 

2,913 

2,649 

increase 

264 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance. 

92.7 

90 

increase 

2.7 

PUBLIC,   PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


1899. 

1898. 

12,027 

12,639 

decrease 

12 

10,539 

10,431 

increase 

108 

9,725 

9,615 

increase 

110 

02.2 

92.1 

increase 

.1 

Enrollment  of  pupils, 
Average  number  belonging, 
Average  daily  attendance. 
Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance, 

COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PER  SCHOLAR  BY  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  connection,  the  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar  is 
based  upon  the  average  number  belonging  to  each  school 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  expended  for  Ihe  hire  of 
teachers,  fuel,  care  of  schoolhouses,  books  and  supplies, 
(except  those  furnished  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia 
Ann  Rowland  fund  and  Dog  fund,)  the  term,  **care  of 
schoolhouses"  including  only  the  salaries  of  janitors. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  is  given  the  cost,  by  depart- 
ments, of  each  pupil,  based  on  the  average  number  be- 
longing and  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  each  department  during  the  year.  This  last 
computation  furnishes  the  basis  upon  which  tuition  of 
non-residents  will  be  collected. 
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Table  I.     The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a   pupil  in  the 
High  School  for  the  year  has  been  $61.45 

Grammar  Department : 

Fifth  Street,  $21.95 

Middle  Street,  25.65 

Parker  Street,  22.24 

Phillipa  Avenue,  21.98 

Thompson  Street,  18.16 

William  H.  Taylor,  37.20 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  School,  31.62 

Primai-y  Department: 

Acoshnet  Avenue,  $17.03 

I.  W.  Benjamin,  15.48 

Cedar  Street,  17.44 

Cedar  Grove  Street,  17.20 

Clark  Street,  18.00 

Cannonville,  17.45 

Dartmouth  Street,  18.34 

George  H.  Dunbar,  20.36 

Thomas  A.  Greene,  18.81 

Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  18.68 

Merrhnac  Street,  16.55 

Phillips  Avenue,  22.05 

William  H.  Taylor,  17.57 

Mary  B.  White,  19.59 

Ungraded  Schools : 

Acushnet,  $27.37 

North,  33.07 

Plainville,  64.99 

Rockdale,  39.81 

North  Mill,  40.88 

South  Mill,  17.93 

Evening  Schools : 

Cedar  Grove  Street,  $3.68 

Fifth  Street,  4.16 

Parker  Street,  4.59 

Phillips  Avenue,  5.95 

Thompson  Street,  3.32 

Evening  Drawing,  10.96 

Evening  High,  5.00 
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Tlie  avei'H^^e  cost  of  a 

Grammar  school  pupil  wa^  $2*2.68 

Primary  school  pupil  was  17.78 

Training:  school  pupil  was  31 .02 

Ungraded  school  pupil  was  33.26 

Mill  school  pupil  was  24.53 

Elementary  Evening  school  pupil  was  4.02 

Evening  High  school  pupil  was  5.00 

Evening  Drawing  school  pupil  was  10.90 

Day  school  pupil  was  22.18 

Table  II.     The  average  cost  per  pupil  by  departments, 

based  on  the  average  number  belonging  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  each  department,  not  including  the  expendi- 
tures from  the  Rowland  fund  or  Dog  fund,  was  as  follows  : 

High  school,  966.77 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school,  38.42 

Grammar  schools,  25.51 

Primary  schools,  20.02 

Ungraded  schools,  39.45 

Evening  Elementary  schools,  4.79 

Evening  High  school,  6.27 

Evening  Drawing  school,  13.55 

Average  cost  of  a  day  school  pupil,  25.23 
Average  cost  of  an  evening  school  pupil,  including 

drawing  school,  5.24 


RECEIPTS    AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1899. 

RECEiprs. 

General  and  special  appropriation  as  follows : 
I^or  teachers'  salaries,  j|140,000.0<) 

'*^or  incidentals  (including  salaries  of  oOicers, 

janitors,  books,  supplies,  etc.),  49,500.00 

I^rom  non-resident  pupils,  714.00 

^rom  sale  of  books  and  supplies,  70.00 

^^or  repairs  of  buildings,  6,000.00 
^or  Kindergartens  (balance  special  appro])rla- 

tiou),  3,401.07   $200,291.07 
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EXPENDITURES. 


For  teachers'  salaries : 

Day  schools, 

$132,635.15 

Eveniug  schools, 

4,924.50 

9137,559.6.*) 

For  salaries:    SuperlDtendeut,   clerks,  truaut 

officers  and  janitors. 

23,281.45 

For  books  and  supplies. 

6,890.88 

For  lighting, 

1,370.42 

For  fuel. 

9,203.19 

For  janitors^  supplies, 

508.33 

For  Cookinii^  school. 

198.88 

For  Manual  Training  school. 

170.23 

For  miscellaneous  expenses  (including  rent  of 

rooms,  janitors*  supplies,  school  furniture. 

etc.). 

8,717.70 

50,341.08 

For  repairs  of  buildings. 

• 

5,970.29 

For  Kindergartens  (special), 

3,3;}2.77 

$197,2aS.79 

Summary : 

Receipts, 

•200,291.07 

Expenditures, 

197,203.79 

Balance,  $3,087.28 


DOG  FUND. 

Rei^elved  Fel)ruary,  1899,  $1,255.40 

Expenditures,  792.32 

Balance,  $463.14 


EXPENDITURES  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

High'school : 

Salaries,  $18,255.54 

Text  books,  336.63 

Stationery,  1,062.00 

Janitor's  salary,  1,010.00 

Fuel,  521.97 

Ordinary  repairs,  394.63 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  1,381.73     $22,962.50 

Books  and  «?uppllcs  from  income  of  Ilowland  fund,  301.40 
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Ilarrin^toQ  Normal  and  Training  school : 

Salaries, 

$7,026.17 

Text  books. 

94.04 

Stationery, 

87.16 

Janitor's  salary, 

800.00 

Fuel, 

767.22 

Ordinary  repairs, 

415.01 

Proportion  of  ordinary 

expenses, 

1,423.11 

$10,612.70 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Ilowland  fund. 

160.26 

Grammar  schools : 

Salaries, 

$:^6,383.48 

Text  books, 

1,728.13 

Stationery, 

954.42 

Janitors'  salaries, 

3,566.23 

Fuel, 

1.985.29 

Ordinary  repairs. 

2,145.03 

Proportion  of  Ordinary 

expenses. 

3,577.49 

$60,340.07 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Rowland  fund. 

424.07 

Primary  schools :  -^ 

■ 

Salaries, 

$62,363.08 

f 

Text  books, 

725.28 

f 

Stationery, 

1,075.87 

Janitors'  salaries, 

8,562.46 

Fuel, 

5,456.66 

Ordinary  repairs, 

2,359.87 

Proportion  of  ordinary 

expenses. 

7,749.93 

$88,294.04 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Flowland  fund,                           778.62 

Ungraded  schools : 

Salaries,  $7,283.48 

Text  books,  156.28 

Statiohery,  124.79 

Janitors*  salaries,  978.60 

Fuel,  396.06 

Onlinary  repairs,  655.75 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  2,160.76     $11,755.72 

Rooks  and  supplies  from  income  of  Ilowland  fund,                             79.26 

Manual  Training  (Sloyd)  school : 

Salary,  $1,400.00 

Supplies,  200.58 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  150.00       $1,750.58 
Books  and  supplies  from  Income  of  Ilowland  fund, 
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Cooking  school : 

Salary,  $532.50 

Supplies,  271.37 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  150.00          $953.87 
Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund, 

Evening;  Elementary  schools : 

Salaries,  $4,203.60 
Text  books,  78.49 

Stationery,  28.59 

Janitors'  salaries,  420.00 

Lighting,  489.33 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  422.91       $5,642.82 

Evening  Drawing  school : 

Salaries,  $381.00 

Stationery,  101.21 

Janitor's  salary,  38.00 

Lighting,  G8.57 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  53.02          $G41.80 

Evening  High  school : 

Salaries,  $340.00 
Books,  144.35 

Stationery,  182.83 

Janitor's  salary,  38.00 

Lighting,  149.38 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  30.16  $884.72 

Kindergartens : 

Salaries,  $2,839.61 

Supplies,  493.16       $3,332.77 

SYLVIA  ANN  HOWLAND  EDUCATIONAL  FUND. 

Balance  of  income  on  tiand  Dec.  5,  1898,  $49.63 

Interest  for  the  year,  3,000.00 

$3,049.63 
Expenditures  for  the  year,  2,156.93 

Balance  Dec.  2,  1899,  $892.70 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  during  1809,  $2,156.93 

Cost  of  books  and  su])plics  in  stock  Dec.  5,  1898,  263.36 

$2,420.29 
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Cost  of  books  and  supplies  char^^ed  to  schools,  1899,  $2,229.25 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Dec.  2,  1899,  191.01 

$2,420.29 


DisbursemerUs  to  the  several  schools,    and  otherwise, 
are  as  follows : 

High  school,  $301.40 

Fifth  Street  Grammar  school,  41.60 

Middle  Street  Grammar  school,  64.27 

Parker  Street  Grammar  school,  91.60 

Phillips  Avenue  school,  56.36 

Thompson  Street  Grammar  school,  178.71 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school,  160.25 

Acushnet  Avenue  Primary  school,  46.29 

I.  \V.  Benjamin  Primary  school,  151.80 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school,  122.02 

Cedar  Street  Primary  school,  61.27 

Clark  Street  Primary  school,  46.48 

Cauuonville  Primary  school,  27.25 

Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school,  31.71 

George  H.  Dunbar  Primary  school,  49.46 

Thomas  A.  Greene  Primary  school,  37.48 

SSylvia  Ann  Howland  Prhnary  school,  47.58 

Mcrrimac  Street  Primary  school,  60.57 

William  FI.  Taylor  school,  59.43 

Alary  B.  White  Primary  school,  28.81 

Acushnet  school,  28.10 

North  school,  4.44 

I'lainville  school,  4.64 

Ivockdale  school,  18.53 

>forth  Mill  school,  16.52 

>>outh  Mill  school,  7.03 

Manual  Training  school. 

Crooking  school, 

OtHce,  5.^15 

Care  of  pianos  and  organs,  402.25 

^^ewing  materials,  47.78 

Pedagogical  library,  2:^.49 

Miscellaneous,  G.88 

block  on  hand  Dec.  2,  1899,  191.04 

$2,420.29 


H 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT. 

Outlay  of  the  School  Committee  from  the  income  of  the 
Sylvia  Ann  Howland  fund,  from  Dec.  5,  1898,  to  Dec.  2, 
1899. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 


Amerioaa  Book  (-o., 

$112.46 

AppletOD,  D.  &  Co., 

6.67 

Bardeen,  C.  W., 

55.90 

Boston  School  Supply  Co., 

4.38 

Babb,  Edw.  E.  &  Co., 

25.S3 

Beale  Short  Haud  Co. 

10.46 

Brlggs,  George, 

7.50 

Baker  and  Taylor, 

1.13 

Century  Co.,  The 

12.50 

Educational  Publishing  Co., 

40.05 

Ginn  and  Company, 

238.93 

Graff,  Chaa.  E., 

1.20 

Hutchinson,  U.  S.  &  Co., 

48.69 

Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co., 

45.58 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 

74.88 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 

4.50 

Little,  Brown  &  Co., 

8.00 

Mai^on,  Perry  &  Co., 

90.00 

Morse  Co.,  The 

3S.a'i 

Mass.  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

.50 

Munn  <fc  Co., 

2.50 

N.  E.  Publishing  Co., 

Q.24 

Prang  Educational  Co., 

4.00 

Silver,  Burdctt  &  Co. 

42.76 

Shewell  &  Co.,  Thomas  K. 

2.99 

Taber,  Kol>ert  W., 

20.75 

University  Publishing  Co., 

20.52 

Witter,  .I.e.  &  Co., 

8.00 

Whiddcn,  Brmilee, 

42.00 

Werner  School  Book  Co., 

4.80 

$981.75 


PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARY 


Appleton,  D.  A  Co., 
Babb,  Edw.  E.  &  (  o., 
Barnes,  A.  S.  &  Co., 
Ginn  and  i'ompany. 


$1.00 

.70 

2.73 

1.86 
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Hutchiuson,  11.  $.  &  Co., 

5.66 

Ilanimett,  J.  L.  &  Co., 

2.70 

Heath,' D.  C.  &  Co., 

1.34 

I^Dgmans,  Green  &  Co., 

1.90 

The  Pran^  Educational  Co. 

1.56 

Scribner's  Sons, 

3.04 

Scott,  Forsman  A  Co., 

MUSIC. 

1.00 

Boden,  E.  Jr., 

#3.50 

Ditsou,  Oliver, 

2.40 

Peirce,  Geor/^e, 

427.25 

BINDING  AND  COVERING 

BOOKS. 

r:ollins,  Williston  H., 

$41.80 

Uolden  Pat.  Book  Cover  Co., 

193.99 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Goodhue,  L.  P., 

#1.12 

Perry,  Geo.  S.  &  Co., 

150.96 

23.49 


433.15 


235.79 


152.08 

APPARATUS. 

'4'honipson,  A.  T.  &  Co.,  6194.00            194.00 

SEWING  DEPARTMENT. 

f  laskell  and  Tripp,  #36.28 

^Johnson,  Catherine  F.,  10.00 

Taber,  Robert  W.,  1.50             47.78 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

-Appleton,  D.  &  Co.,  #     .10 

^abl»,  Edw.  E.  <fc  Co.,  .09 

Xiardeeu,  C.  VV.,  .54 

Boston  School  Supply  Co.,  .14 

¥iaker  &  Taylor,  .15 

Ciinu  &  Co.,  4.36 

Meath,  D.  C.  &  Co.,  5.94 

Klamniett,  J.  L.  &  Co.,  62.40 

Uoldeu  Patent  Book  Cover  Co.,  .40 

I/ibrary  Bureau,  11.00 

Praii^  Educational  Co..  .76 

^Shcwell,  lliomas  R.,  .16 

•Jaber,  Robert  W.,  2.85              88.89 

#2,156.93 
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TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

STATEMENT. 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  purchased  duriuji;  1899,  S6«890.S8 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Dec.  4,  1899,  2,479.49 


$9,370.37 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  charged  to  schools  in  1899,  $6«924.21 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Dec.  4, 1899,  2,370.16 

Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  books  and  supplies,  76.00 


$9,370.37 


The  cost  in  detail  of  books  and  supplies  furnished  the 
the  several  schools  for  the  year  1899  is  as  follows : 


High  school, 

Fifth  Street  Grammar  school, 
Middle  Sti*eet  Grammar  school, 
Parker  Street  Grammar  school, 
Thompson  Street  Grammar  school, 
Phillips  Avenue  school, 
Acushnet  Avenue  school, 
I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school. 
Cedar  Street  Primary  school, 
Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school, 
Clark  Street  Primary  schooh 
Cannonville  Primary  school, 
Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school, 
George  H.  Dunbar  Primary  school, 
Thomas  A.  Greene  Primary  school, 
Sylvia  Ann  Rowland  Primary  school, 
Merrimac  Street  Primary  school, 
William  H.  Taylor  school, 
Mary  B.  White  Primary  school, 
Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school. 
North  Mill  school. 
South  Mill  school, 
Acushnet  school, 
North  school, 
Plaluville  school, 


Supplies. 

Books. 

Total. 

$1,062.00 

$336.63 

91,398.63 

113.57 

336.23 

448.80 

185.49    . 

201.28 

446.77 

360.27 

543.38 

893.'65 

166.03 

471.23 

637.26 

162.50 

7fi.96 

238.46 

58.00 

43.42 

101.42 

126.13 

68.71 

184.84 

83.86 

6U.80 

144.66 

167.29 

121.70 

288.99 

94.50 

67.18 

161.68 

16.42 

14.83 

31.23 

89.47 

52.68 

142.05 

94.11 

46,92 

141.03 

99.87 

61.24 

161.11 

55.74 

30.56 

86.30 

68.35 

65.03 

133.38 

58.08 

115.73 

173.81 

40.61 

37.63 

78.24 

il,      87.16 

94.04 

181.19 

16.55 

21.34 

37.89 

7.13 

8.45 

15.68 

40.81 

45.11 

85.92 

34.24 

43.76 

78.00 

12.08 

c.n 

18.19 

13.98 

31.51 

45.49 

11.25 

32.94 

44.19 

2.10 

24.78 

i6.88 

2.40 

2.40 

6.39 

11.13 

17.52 

8.85 

7.24 

10.09 

182.83 

144.35 

327.18 

101.21 

101.21 

12.70 

12.70 

7.49 

7.49 

1.04 

1.04 

3.27 

1.24 

4.51 

2.91 

2.91 

5.50 

5.50 
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Rockdale  school, 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Evening  school, 
Parker  Street  Evening  school, 
Phillipps  Avenue  Evening  school. 
Fifth  Street  Evening  school, 
Thompson  Street  Evening  school. 
Evening  High  school, 
Evening  Drawing  school, 
Cooking  school. 
Manual  Training  school, 
Sewing  department, 
Drawing  department. 
Kindergarten  department, 

omce. 

Total,  $;^,(>49.77       $3,274.44      $6,924.21 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  schools,  for  te.xt-books  and  supplies  has  been  as 
tollows : 

High  school,  $4.03 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school,  .65 

Grammar  schools,  1.27 

Primary  schools,  .43 

Country  schools,  1.17 

Mm  schools,  .47 

Average  for  day  scliools,  .86 

Average  for  Elementary  Evening  schools,  .09 

*Vverage  for  Evening  High  school,  2.32 

-fVverage  for  Evening  Drawing  school,  2.15 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  actual  cost  per  pupil  for 
t.^xt-bGolcs  and  supplies,  but  the  expenditure  per  pupil  from 
«^ mount  raised  by  taxation.     All  musical  instruments,  sup- 
p^lementary  readers,  reference  books,  and  certain  kinds  of 
«i.pparatus  are  purchased  from    the  income  of  the  Sylvia 
-Ann  Howland  fund.     The  actual   cost  per  pupil  for  text- 
V>ooks  and  supplies  used  in  instruction  would,  therefore,  be 
the  above  figures,  increased  by  the   amount  per  pupil  ex- 
pended from  the  income  of  the  trust  fund. 
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THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

In  accordance  with  the  change  made  in  the  law  relating 
the  time  when  the  school  census  should  be  taken,  it  was 
taken  this  year  in  September  instead  of  in  May  as  hereto- 
fore. The  returns  made  by  the  takers  of  it  showed  a  de- 
crease of  393  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years  since  May  of  the  preceding  year.  But 
two  wards  showed  an  increase.  Ward  six  showed  an  in- 
crease of  126;  ward  two  an  increase  of  23;  wards  one, 
three,  four  and  five  showed  decreases  respectively  of 
233f  68,  180,  and  61  children. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  the  takers  of  the 
census  were  efficient  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  but  the  conditions  are  such  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  returns  that  approxi- 
mate closely  the  actual  child  population  of  the  city  with- 
out subdividing  some  census  areas  and  expending  more 
money  for  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  if  the 
value  of  the  returns  would  justify  any  change  in  the  pres- 
ent method  of  securing  them.  Many  children  were  absent 
from  the  city  temporarily  during  the  month  of  September  I 
have  reason  to  know.  Many  families  had  not  returned  to 
the  city  from  their  summer  sojourn  and  a  number  were 
away  picking  cranberries.  This  I  know,  and  it  is  evi- 
denced also  by  the  fact  that  there  were  many  more  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  for  October  than  for  September. 
The  returns  from  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  public,  pri- 
vate, and  parochial,  show  that  there  has  been  no  decrease 
in  the  school  population  for  the  year,  while  they  also  show 
that  there  was  little  if  any  increase. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  department  for  the  year 
exclusive  of  the  amounts  expended  from  the  Dog  fund  and 
the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  fund  bequest  was  $i97>203.79. 
This  was  $95675.57  less  than  was  expended  in  1898. 
For  teachers*  salaries  $1,244.04  more  were  expended ;  for 
incidentals,  including  salaries,  books  and  supplies,  fuel, 
etc.,  $2,218.33  less;  for  repairs  of  buildings,  $8,688.41 
less;  for  kindergartens,  $12.87  '^ss.  Almost  all  the  sav- 
ing was  made  in  repairs  of  buildings  and  in  the  amount 
expended  for  books  and  supplies.  The  cost  per  pupil  for 
the  day  schools  was  $25.23,  as  against  $26.03  ^or  1898. 

Each  year  the  expenditures  for  schools  in  the  various 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  are  computed  and 
comparisons  instituted.     These    ccmparisons   have    little 
value  in  many  cases  for  the  reason  that  the  bases  of  com- 
parisons are  not  the  same.     Even  in  our  own  city  the  basis 
changes  from  year  to  year  especially  in  regard  to  total 
expenditures.     For  instance  in   1898  all   the  repairs  and 
alterations  on  schoolhouses    were    made   by    the   School 
Committee  and  appear  in  the  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment.    In  1899  the  repairs  and  alterations  on  the  Harring- 
ton schoolhouse  were  made  by  the  City  Property  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Council   and  do  not  appear  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  School  Committee.    This  is  but  one  instance 
of  many  where  the  actual  and  apparent  expenditures  lead 
Xo  false  conclusions.     When   comparisons  are   instituted 
"between  the  amounts  expended  per  pupil  in  different  cities 
the  makers  of  them  are  still  more  liable  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions.    There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
cleceive  in  these  matters,  but  no  two  cities  in  the  state  con- 
<luct  their  schools  on  just  the  same  plan  in  many  particu- 
lars or  keep  their  accounts  alike. 
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The  increasing  expense  of  the  schools  in  common  with 
other  public  expenditures  is  the  source  of  much  public 
discussion.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  West,  where  the 
amount  expended  for  schools  bears  much  larger  ratio  to 
the  other  public  expenses  than  in  the  East.  But  even 
here  the  pressure  is  felt  and  appropriations  are  being  re- 
duced. Unfortunately  the  educational  side  suffers  first, 
usually.  Special  lines  of  instruction  are  cut  oft\  or  teach- 
ers' salaries  are  reduced.  These  are  the  last  that  should 
be  touched,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  expenses. 
Schools  are  not  yet  run  on  sound  business  principles  in 
many  places.  It  is  a  question  whether  they  ever  will  be 
under  the  plan  by  which  they  are  administered  almost 
everywhere  at  the  present  time.  When  the  public  really 
desires  a  change  it  will  have  it  and  not  before. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  E.  HATCH, 

Secretary. 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Senior.        Sub-Senior 


Yrs.  Mob. 


18 


Junior. 


Yrs.   Mo8. 


Yrfi.  Mob. 


17 


5      16 


8 


Sub-Jnnlor. 


YrB.  Mob. 


15 


6 


Average 
Age. 


Yrs.  Mob. 


10         11 


GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 


School. 


Fifth  street, 
Middle  street, 
Parker  street, 
Thompson  street, 
Phillips  avenue, 
William  H.  Taylor, 
Han-ington  Normal  and 
Training, 


Ave.  age  by  grades. 


Fifth 
Year. 

Sixth 
Year. 

Seventh 
Year. 

Eighth 
Year. 

Ninth 
Year. 

YrB.  Mob 

Yrs.MoB 

YrB. Mob 

YrB.MoB 

Yrs.  Mob 

11     8 
11     2 
11     8 

11  9 

12  2 
12    6 

11     7 

12     2 
12     4 
12    8 

12  5 
13 

13  1 

12     7 

13     3 
13    5 

13  1 
13 

14  2 
14 

14     1 
13  11 
13  11 
13     6 

14  8 

15  1 
14    5 

11     9 

12     7 

13     6 

13  10 

14     9 

Average 
Age- 

Yrs.HoB 


13     6 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


-             

— 

— 

' 

- 

—     ■—     - 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Average 

School. 

Y 

ear. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Age. 

Yrs. 

Mob. 

Yre. 

Mob. 

Yfb. 

Mob. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

Yrs.  Mo8- 

Phillips  avenue, 

6 

2 

8 

10 

4 

10 

8 

William  H.  Taylor, 

0 

9 

8 

4 

9 

7 

11 

9 

Harrington  Normal  and 

Training, 

fi 

5 

7 

6 

9 

7 

10 

5 

Acushnet  avenue, 

G 

11 

9 

2 

10 

1 

11 

1 

I.  W.  Benjamin, 

6 

11 

8 

9 

G 

11 

Cedar  Grove  street. 

i 

6 

8 

11 

10 

G 

11 

G 

Cedar  street, 

G 

5 

7 

9 

8 

11 

10 

Clark  street, 

G 

8 

8 

2 

9 

8 

10 

9 

Cannonville, 

6 

t) 

7 

m 
i 

9 

10 

11 

Dartmouth  street. 

6 

H 

8 

9 

3 

9 

8 

George  IT.  Dunbar, 

3 

9 

2 

10 

9 

10 

11 

Thomas  A.  Greene, 

G 

8 

8 

5 

9 

11 

10 

9 

Sylvia  Ann  Howland, 

6 

9 

8 

G 

9 

1 

10 

Merrimae  street, 

G 

G 

8 

4 

9 

T) 

10 

7 

Mary  B.  White, 

G 

(i 

•• 
i 

11 

9 

2 

9 
10 

11 

8 

Average  age  by  orrades, 

(} 

8 

8 

3 

9 

8 

8       10 
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UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 


School. 

Grammar 
Department. 

Primary 
Department. 

Average  Age 

TrB.     M08. 

Yrs.     M08. 

Yrs.     Mob. 

Acushnet, 
North, 
Plainville, 
Rockdale, 
North  Mill, 
South  Mill, 

12        9 
12         1 
14        1 

12  3 

13  9 
13        6 

8      10 
8        2 

7  10 

8  6 
13        6 
13        6 

Average  age  by  departments, 

13        1 

10        1 

11         7 

KINDERGARTENS. 


School. 

Yrs. 

M08. 

North, 

Harrington, 

Soath, 

t 

4 

11 
8 
9 

Average  age, 

4 

9 
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NEW  BEDFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

KATES  OF  TUITION  FOR  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  FOR  SUxMMER 
AND  FALL  TERM,  1900,  WINTER  TERM,  1»01. 


First 

Second 

Third 

For  the 

Term. 

Term. 

Term. 

Year. 

Hi^h  school. 

920.03 

$20.03 

$26.71 

8<J6.77 

Grammar  schools. 

7.65 

7.65 

10.21 

25.51 

Primary  schools. 

0.00 

6.00 

8.02 

20.02 

Harrhigtoii  Normal  and  Training 

school, 

1 1 .52 

11.52 

15.38 

38.42 

Ungraded  schools, 

11.83 

11.83 

15.70 

3I).45 

Evening  Drawing  school, 

13. .55 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BHIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCHOOLHOUSES,  WITH  THEIR 
ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  CONDITIONS. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  complete  Grammar 
school,  containing  at  least  ten  rooms  and  all  the  grades, 
is  $1,900  per  annum.  The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  par- 
tially developed  Grammar  school  or  a  mixed  Grammar 
and  Primary  school  varies  with  the  size  of  the  school  and 
experience  of  the  principal.  Maximum  salary  now  made 
for  such  schools,  $1,200. 

The  salary  of  a  Primary  school  principal  of  a  four- 
room  building  is  $600  per  year,  which  is  increased  at  the 
rate  of  $25  for  each  additional  room. 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  High  school 
are  increased  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  year  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Grammar  school  as- 
sistant is  fixed  at  $425,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  per 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $500  is  reached ;  tht?  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  ($600) 
is  reached.     Principal's  assistants  only  are  paid  $675. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Primary  school  as- 
sistant is  fixed  at  $400,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  per 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $450  is  reached ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  ($550) 
is  reached. 

SALAKIKS. 

IIKSH   SCHOOL. 

Priuc'ipjil,  $*i,7oO 

Sub-mastor,  l.SOO 

Science*  ttiaiher,  1,700 

Classics  and  Science  teacher,  IJMX) 

Teaclier  of  Conimercial  course,  1,600 
Lady  assistants,                                                                                 VM  to  1,0(X) 

Military  instructor,  300 
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NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  91,500 

V  ice-principal ,  1 , 1 00 

Science  teacher  in  Normal  department  and  Primary  g^rades,  900 
Senior,                                                                                           4  per  week 

ELEMENTAKV  SCHOOLS. 

GRAMMAR. 


Principals  of  complete  schools, 
Principals  of  partial  schools, 
Assistants  in  ninth  g^rades, 
Assistants  in  other  grades. 


$1,900 

750  to  1,200 

675 

425  to  600 


PRIMARY. 


Principals, 
Assistants, 


$600  to  950 
400  to  550 


UNGRADED. 


Principals, 
Assistants, 


•600  to  700 
400  to  600 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


HIGH. 


Principal, 

Assistants. 


$5.00  per  night 
1.00  to  3.50  per  night 


ELEMENTARY'. 


Principals, 
Assistants, 


$3.00  to  3.50  per  night 
1.50  per  night 


EVENING  DRAWINC;. 


Principal, 
Assistants, 


$4.50  per  night 
3.00  per  night 
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CALENDAR,  1900. 

winter  term  bej^iiis  Jan.  8,  1000;  ends  Marcrli  30,  1900. 
Summer  term  begins  April  9,  1900;  ends  June  29,  1900. 
Fall  term  begins  Sept.  4,  1900;  ends  Dec.  21,  1SK)0. 

VACATIONS. 

March  31,  1000  to  April  9,  1900. 
June  30,  1900  to  September  4,  1900. 
December  22,  190O  to  January  7,  1901. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday ;  Washington's  Birthday ;  Patriots'  Day ;  Mcmor 
Day ;  from  Wednesday  noon  before  Thanksgiving  the  remainder  of  t 
week. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

Grammar,  Manual  Training  and  Mill    schools:    From  March  1  ^^ 

November  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.45  p.  M.  to  4  p.  M.;  from  NoveniL.-^^*    **** 
1  to  March  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  M.  to  3.45  p.  M. 

Primary  schools:     From  March  1  to  November  1,  9  a.  m.  to   12  M.-,  ^ 

p.  M.  to  4  p.  M.;  from  November  1  to  March  1,9  a.   m.   to  11.40  a.   3^^  ' 

without  recess,  1.30  p.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m. 

High  school :    8.30  a.  M.  to  1.30  p.  m.,  during  the  whole  year. 

CJountry  schools :    Sessions  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Ufl      ^' 
graded  schools. 

The  signal  for  no  session  is  two  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  once  repeal- 
ed (2-2). 

When  given  at  8.15  a.  m.  the  morning  session  shall  be  omitted. 

When  given  at  12.45  P.  M.  the  afternoon  session  shall  be  omitted. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  the  High  school  or  to  the  Ungraded 
•schools  except  those  designated  by  the  Board. 

The  no-session  signal  on  stormy  days  shall  not  apply  to  the  sessions 
of  the  Manual  Training  or  the  Cooking  schools;  and  pupils  attending 
those  schools  shall  not  bo  excused  for  non-attendance  upon  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  no-session  signal. 
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1827-1899. 

C5RADUATING      EXERCISES      NEW      BEDFORD 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

JUNE  30,  1899. 

Programme : 

A.     OVERTURE.    Poet  and  Peasant.  Suppe. 

Orchestra. 
3.     Prayer. 

By  the  Rev.  John  A.  MacColl. 

3.     ESSAY  AND  SALUTATORY.    School  Government,  as  it  is  and 

as  it  should  be. 

William  Ogden  Lord. 

-#.    CONCERT  WALTZ.    Imogen.  Wheeler. 

Orchestra. 

&.    BOURNE  PRIZE  ESSAYS; 

First:    International  Arbitration. 

Elijah  Howard  Bertram  Humphries. 

Second :    Do  we  study  for  the  sake  of  information  or  traininii:? 

Elizabeth  Rose  Geils. 

Third :    The  Marvels  of  the  Closing  Century. 

Mattie  Irene  Humphries. 

^-      BALLET  CAPRICE.    Srlvia.  Jansen. 

Orchestra. 

''•      ORATION.    The  Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor. 

George  Oliver  Gardner. 

®-      «:ELECTED.    Telephone  Girl.  Kerker 

Orchestra. 
^'     ^^SXY,    Old  Saws. 

Bertha  Lydia  Padelford. 

^^-    OaVO'ITE.    Dance  of  the  Daisies.  Phelps. 

Orchestra. 

^^-    t^KESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS  AND  ADDRESS. 

By  Hon.  F.  A.  Milliken, 
Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

^'^*     <n.ASS  SONG.  f  Words  by  Curtis  Henry  Stiles. 

\  Music  by  Florence  Eliza  Pierce. 
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Four  lonf^  years  liave  we  been  gathering 

Laurels  that  we  now  entwine, 
Garlands  tliat  will  keep  in  memory 

Partlnii:  days  of  '*Nlnety-nine." 

Chorus — So  by  lives  grown  nobler,  better, 
Let  us  prove  from  day  to  day 
That  there  is  much  good  in  study, 
Good  that  will  not  pass  away. 

Wisdom  lays  a  sure  foundation 

Upon  which  we  all  may  build 
liOfty  structures,  long  enduring. 

Lives  in  honor  well  fultllled. 

Architect  of  earth  and  Heaven 
May  we  heed  Thy  wise  commands 

Guide  Thou  us  in  every  detail 
Show  us  each  Thy  perfect  plans. 

13.  ESSAY  AND  VALEDICTORY, 

An  Appeal  for  an  Alumni  Association. 
Edwakd  Wixslow  Holmks. 

14.  MARC^H.    The  Idol's  Eye.  Herbert. 

Orciikstua. 


CLASS  OF  1899. 


Fidel i  certa  mercps. 


Recipents  op  Ditlomas. 

Rpfjular  Course. 

Morris  Ruggles  Brownoll,  Frank  Leo  Rogers, 

Joseph  Fiawreni'e  Dias,  Charles  Shanks, 

tJamc!^  Madif^on  Gammons,  Curtis  Henry  Stiles, 

Georgo  Oliver  Gardner,  William  Henry  Tripp, 

Edward  Wiualow  Holmes,  Harry  Chester  Washburn, 
Elijah  Howard  BtMtram  Hum])hnos,    William  Lawton  Wing, 

William  Ogden  Lord,  Ethel  Davis  Anthony, 

Stephen  Albert  Lowe,  Mabel  isherwood  Arnett, 

Charlej*  E<iward  McMurray,  Jane  Elizabeth  Conway. 

Svdiiev  l*erriv:il  Packwood,  Sarnh  Ruth  Cook, 
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1827-1899. 

GRADUATING     EXERCISES      NEW      BEDFORD 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

JUNE  30,  1899. 

Programme : 

1.  OVERTURE.    Poet  and  Peasant.  Suppe. 

Orchestra. 

2.  Praver. 

By  the  Rev.  John  A.  MacColl. 

3.  ESSAY  AND  SALUTATORY.    School  Government,  as  it  is  and 

as  it  should  be. 

William  Ooden  Lord. 

4.  CONCERT  WALTZ.    Imofzren.  Wheeler. 

Orchestra. 

5.  BOURNE  PRIZE  ESSAYS; 

First:    International  Arbitration. 

Elijah  Howard  Bertram  Humphries. 
Second :    Do  we  study  for  the  sake  of  information  or  traininn:  ? 

Elizabeth  Rose  Geils. 
Third :    The  Marvels  of  the  Closing  Century. 

Mattie  Irene  Humphries. 

6.  BALLET  CAPRICE.    Sylvia.  Jansen. 

Orchestra. 

7.  ORATION.    The  Evolution  of  Arms  and  Armor. 

George  Oliver  Gardner. 

8.  SELECTED.    Telephone  Girl.  Kerker 

Orchestra. 

9.  ESSAY.    Old  Saws. 

Bertha  Lydia  Padelford. 

10.  GAVOTTE.     Dance  of  the  Daisies.  Phelps. 

Orchestra. 

11.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS  AND  ADDRESS. 

By  Hon.  F.  A.  Millikkn, 
Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

12.  CLASS  SONG.  f  Words  by  Curtis  Henry  Stiles. 

\  Music  by  Florence  Eliza  Pierce. 
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Four  long  years  have  we  been  gath'ring 

Laurels  that  we  now  entwine, 
Garlands  that  will  keep  in  memory 

Partins:  days  of  **N"lnety-nine." 

Chorus — ^So  by  lives  grown  nobler,  better, 
Let  us  prove  from  day  to  day 
That  there  is  much  good  in  study. 
Good  that  will  not  pass  away. 

Wisdom  lays  a  sure  foundation 

Upon  which  we  all  may  build 
Lofty  structures,  long  enduring, 

Lives  in  honor  well  fulfilled. 

Architect  of  earth  and  Heaven 
May  we  heed  Thy  wise  commands 

Guide  Thou  us  in  every  detail 
Show  us  each  Thy  perfect  plans. 

13.     ESSAY  AND  VALEDICTORY, 

An  Appeal  for  an  Alumni  Association. 

Edward  Winslow  Holmes. 

U.    MARCH.    TheldoPsEye.  Herbert. 

Orchkstra. 


CLASS  OF  1899. 


Fideli  certa  mercea. 


Recipents  op  Diplomas. 

Regular  Course, 

Morris  Ruggles  Brownell,  Frank  Leo  Rogers, 

Joseph  Lawrence  Dinn,  Charles  Shanks, 

James  Madison  Gammons,  Curtis  Henry  Stiles, 

George  Oliver  Gardner,  William  Henry  Tripp, 

Edward  Winslow  Holmes,  Harry  Chester  Washburn, 
Elijah  How^ard  Bertram  Humphries,    William  Lawton  Wing, 

William  Ogden  Lord,  Ethel  Davis  Anthony, 

Stephen  Albert  Lowe,  Mabel  Isherwood  Arnett, 

Charles  Edward  McMurray,  Jane  Elizabeth  Conway, 

Sydney  Percival  Packwood,  Sarah  Ruth  Cook, 
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Gertrude  Lawreuoe  Corish, 
Frances  Perkins  Cornish, 
Lottie  Priscilla  Cornell, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Darfee, 
Marcel  la  Young  Deacon, 
Elizabeth  Bose  Geils, 
Myra  Hattie  Grimshaw, 
Priscilla  Tripp  Hathaway, 
Saidie  Viola  Hayden, 
Mary  Agnes  Horan, 
Mary  Beulah  Rowland, 
Mattie  Irene  Humphries, 
Ijouise  Caroline  Lough lin, 
Clara  Hanson  Lusoomb, 


Grace  Mereton  Nichols, 
Bessie  Maria  Nolan, 
Bertha  Lydia  Padleford, 
Florence  Eliza  Pierce, 
Ethel  Pollard, 
Eliza  Richard  Potter, 
Elsie  Etta  Richardson, 
Ethel  Evans  Rounsevell, 
Anna  Christina  Rogers, 
Grace  Dale  Sherman, 
Mabell  Isabell  Solly, 
May  Wise  Weeks, 
Florence  May  Webber, 
Elizabeth  Gibbs  Wood. 


Commercial  Course. 


Lawrence  E.  Bertram, 
James  Timothy  Murray, 
Walter  Willard  Powers, 
Ethel  May  Brownell, 
Edith  I^uise  Jackson, 
Ethel  May  Keene, 
Amanda  Josephine  Norlander, 


Nellie  Cole  Potter, 
Miriam  Florence  Simpson, 
Sarah  Kempton  Spooner, 
Anna  Kristina  Topholm, 
Elizabeth  Simmons  Taber, 
Jennie  Louise  Weston. 


Recipients  op  Certificates. 

Regular  Course. 

Linda  Hillman  Chase. 


Commercial  Course. 


Frederick  George  Tripp, 
Helen  Estelle  Fitts, 


Eloise  Church  Sanford. 
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On  Text  Books— TWl'mghA^L   Milliken.   Pothier,   Knowlton,    Wright, 
BufflQfifton,  Goodapeed. 

On  Expenditures — Taber,   Pitman,  Mlllikcn,    Pease,    Lowe,    Wright, 
Pothier,  Weeks.  Iloldeu,  Mason. 

On  Hovoland  Fund — Pitman,  Taber,    Milliken,    Weeks,    Buffi nfi^ton, 
Lowe,  Pothier,  Bentley,  Mason. 

On  /?u2e«— Kousmauiere,  Wright,  Holden,  Ro|]:ers,  Gibbs. 

Special  Committee  on  Art — Pitman,  Rousmaniere,  Tillinghast,  Wins- 
low,  Goodspeed. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,  1900. 

CHARLES  S.  ASHLEY,  Mayor,  Chairman  ex-officio. 


ROBEKT  W.  TABER,  Vice-Chair  man. 


WILLIAM  E.  HATCH,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

Office,  166  William  street. 
Olfleo  Hours,  8.30  to  9.  A.  M.,  12.30  to  1  i».  M.     Saturdays,  0  to  9.30  a.m. 


•TOHN  L.  G.  MASON,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  exrofficio. 


HeKuIar  meetings  of  the  Board,  flrat  Monday  of  each  month  at  7^  P.  M.,  except 
t'>  tbe  months  of  January,  August  and  September.  In  January  and  September  the 
meetings  will  be  lield  the  Tuesday  after  the  flrst  Monday.  In  August  no  meeting 
*vi|j  |>e  held. 


Name. 

^*"^*iikR.  Pease, 
^^otinH.  Ix>we, 
"    i^i-ank  Weeks, 


WAKD  ONE. 
Plac€  of  huHinegn.  P€*idence. 

923  Acushnet  Ave.,     921  Acushnet  avenue. 

935  Acu.shnet  avenue. 
Cor.  Acuslmet  av.  and  Cor.   Acushnet   av.  and 
Tarkiln  Hill  road.  Tarkiln  Hill  roacL 


J^oi^^y 'i^.  Coi-sou, 
'-^vv-isE.  Bentlev, 

^  *^<*rlesH.  Holden, 


^^^M^htMi  II.  Shepherd, 
J    **»iiE.  (iibbs, 
^^^-^•^ph  A.  Wright, 


WAUI)   TWO. 

639  County  street, 
Supt.  Bennett  Spin- 
ning Company. 
327  Cedar  street, 

WAUI)  THREE. 

Standard  Office, 
Denison  Bros.  Co., 
24  Pearl  street, 

WARD   FOUR. 


*"  '^•'iiik  A.  Milliken,  Masonic  Buildin^f, 

'Vl,*^   McL.  Goodspeed,  37  Purchase  street, 
•^•^a  W.  Tillinghast, 


W'ARD   FIVE. 


^^«^ul  R.  Frothiugham, 

^^^bert  W.  Taber,  28  Pleasant  srnM»t, 

^tsey  B.  Winslow, 


043  County  street. 
526  Purchase  street. 

327  Cedar  street. 


154  Maxfleld  street, 
149  Summer  street. 
411  Cedar  street. 


8  Lincoln  street. 
20  Seventh  stn»et. 
37  Eightii  street. 


47  Soi'.tli  Sixth  stret't. 

48  Fifth  street. 
315  County  street. 
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On  Text  Bookg—TilWughMi.  MillikeD,  Pothier,  Knowlton,   Wright, 
Buffi QgtOD,  Groodspeed. 

On  Expenditures — Taber,  Pitman,  Mllllken,    Pease,    Lowe,    Wright, 
Pothler,  Weeks.  Holden,  Mason. 

On  Howland  Fund — Pitman,  Taber,    Milliken,    Weeks,    Buffi ngton, 
Lowe,  Pothier,  Bentley,  Mason. 

On  Bulea — Rousmaniere,  Wright,  Holden,  Rogers,  Gibbs. 

Special  Committee  on  ^r^— Pitman,  Rousmaniere,  Tillinghast,  Wins- 
low,  Qoodspeed. 
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APPROVED  LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  TO  BE 
USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

SCIEXCE. 

ftemsen's  Chemistry. 

Alleii*s  Laboratory  ManuaL 

Packard^s  Zoology. 

VoumaD's  Botany. 

Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 
MilPs  Realm  of  Nature. 
F^ierce's  Problems  in  Physics. 
Gift'ord's  Elementary  Physics. 
-Avery's  School  Physics. 
JStone's  Experimental  Physics. 

leiiientary  Physics — Harvard  College. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
'Xilden's  Commercial  Geography. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
Xlutcliinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

MATHEMATICS. 

XVell's  Academic  Arithmetic. 
'VVentworth's  School  Algebra. 
^Ventworth's  College  Algebra. 
AVent worth's  New  Plane  Geometry. 
"VVentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Wentworth's  Trigonometry. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  STENOGRAPHY 

^eservey's  Bookkeeping. 

^ew  Complete  Bookkeeping,  Williams  and  Rogers. 

Thames"  Shorthand  Manual. 

Actual  Guide  to  Business  Practice,  Ellis. 

^unson's  Art  of  Phonography. 

Our  Own  Typewriter  Instructor,  Harper. 

-A.  T.  Hiirs  Commercial  Law. 

HISTORY. 

Barnes*  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
^>winton's  Outlines  World's  History, 
l^ncaster's  History  of  England. 
Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 
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Martin's  Civil  Government. 

Myer's  History  of  Greece. 

Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People. 

Montgomery's  Facts  in  En^^lish  History. 

ENGLISH. 

Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers. 

Brook's  English  Literature. 

Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  Others.    English  Classic  Series. 

Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

Burke  On  American  Taxation. 

Burke  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Church's  Stories  from  the  Hiad. 

Church's  Stories  from  Virgil. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Carlyle  and   Hawthorne,   Modern  (Classics,    legends  of  the  Province 

House. 
DeQuincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars. 
Dowden's  Shakespeare. 
Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 
Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 
D.  J.  Hill's  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 
Holmes'  The  Chambered  Xautilus. 
Irving's  Sketch  Book. 
LewiM*  A  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 
Lock  wood's  Lessons  in  English. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline.    Modern  Classics. 
Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 
Lowell's  My  Garden  Acquaintance. 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Macaulay's  Essays.    Milton  and  Addison. 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  L     Sprague. 
Palgrave's  (iolden  Treasury. 
Pancoast's  IntHxluction  to  American  TJterature. 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII..  XXVI. 
Scott's  Kenihvorth. 
Scott's  Lady  of  \\u\  Lake. 
Scott's  (^uoiitin  Dur'.vard. 
Scott's  Rob  Roy. 
Scott's  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
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Shakespeare*8  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     (Kolfe  edition.) 

Shaliespcare's  As  You  Like  It,  and  Julius  Caesar.    Vol.  I.    (Hudson 
edition.) 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     (Hudson  notes.) 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.     (Hudson  edition.) 

Shakespeare's  Richard  TIL 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 

Southworth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 

Spencer's  Faerie  Queen,  First  Canto. 

Swift's  Gulliver's  'iVavels.     (Selections.) 

Tennyson's  Elaine. 

Tennyson's  Guinevere. 

Tennyson's  The  Coming  and  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

TTiackeray's  Vanity  Fair. 

LTnderwood's  American  Authors. 

Underwood's  British  Authors. 

AVebster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Whitney-Lock  wood's  English  Grammar. 

Select  Essays  and  Poems. 

GEl^MAN. 

Ohamisso.    Peter  Schlemil's  Wundersame  Geschiehte. 

Kichendorf's  Aus  dem  Leben  Eines  Taugenichts. 

^P^reytag.    Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrlch's  des  Grossen. 

< 'Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

<Jroethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 

Cjriinm's  Hans  Marchen. 

^larris*s  German  Lessons. 

■Irleine.    Die  Harzreise. 

OToyucs'  Meissners'  German  Grammar.  * 

Otto's  German  Grammar. 

T^ssing's  Mina  von  Barnhelm. 

Kiehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit. 

^^chiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Das  Glied  von  der  Glocke. 

Von  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche. 

Wenckebach's  Deutsche  Grammatik. 

Wenckebach's  Lyrics  and  Ballads,  Die  Schousten  Deutschen  Lieder. 

GREEK. 

Autenrieth's  Homeric  Lexicon. 

Koise's  Homer's  Iliad. 

Gleason  and  Atherton's  First  Greek  Book. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 
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Goodwiirs  XcDophon  and  Herodotus. 

Harper's  Xenophoirs  Auabasis  (for  **Xcuophon  at  Sight.") 

Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Manatt's  Xenoplion  Hellenica^  Rooks  I-IV. 

Perrin's  Homer's  Odyssey  (for  **Homer  at  Si^ht.") 

White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek. 

Whiton's  Abridjjemeut  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon, 

Woodruft's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

LATIN. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  C;esar. 
Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Hook. 
Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition. 
Greenough's  Virgil. 
Ilarkness's  Cicero. 
Uarkness's  Latin  Grammar. 
Harpers  Virgil  {tov  ** Virgil  at  Sight"). 
Jones's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Kelsey's  Selections  from  Ovid. 
Lindsay's  Xepos. 
Via  Latina,  Collar. 

FRENCH. 

About.     La  Mere  dela  Marquise. 

Bedolliere.     La  Mere  Michael  et  sou  Chat. 

Chardenal's  (-omplete  French  ("bourse. 

Corneille.     Lc  ('id,  Horace. 

Daudet.     L(;  Siege  de  Herlin. 

l)c  Lamartine.     Gra/iella. 

De  Vigny.     Cinq  Mars. 

Dumas.     La  fulipe  Noire. 

Erckmann-C'hatrian.     Le  Conscrit  de  ISl.T 

Grandgent's  Selections  French  Composition. 

Greville.     Dosia. 

Halevy.     I'n  Marriage  d' Amour. 

Hcnnequln's  Idiomatic  French. 

Keetel's  French  Headtfr. 

J^abiche.     Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

La  Famille  de  Gcrmandre.     Saml. 

La  Fontaine.     Fables,  Hooks  I  and  11. 

Lamartine.     Jraiinc  d'Arc. 

Merimee  Colomba. 

Moliere.     L'Avare. 
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Shakespeare's  A  Midsammer  Nig^ht's  Dream.     (Rolfe  edition.) 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  and  Julius  Ciesar.    Vol.  I.    (Hudson 

edition.) 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     (Hudson  notes.) 
Shakespeare^s  Macbeth. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.     (Hudson  edition.) 
Shakespeare's  Richard  IH. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 

South  worth  and  Goddard's  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 
Spencer's  Faerie  Queen,  First  Canto. 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels.    (Selections.) 
Tennyson's  Elaine. 
Tennyson's  Guinevere. 

Tennyson's  The  Coming  and  Passing  of  Arthur. 
Tennyson's  The  Princess. 
Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair. 
Underwood's  American  Authors. 
Underwood's  British  Authors. 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 
Whitney-Lockwood's  English  Grammar. 
Select  Essays  and  Po^ms. 

GERMAN. 

Chamisso.    Peter  Schlemil's  Wundersame  Geschlchte. 

Eichendorf's  Aus  dem  Leben  Eines  Taugenlchts. 

Freytag.    Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrich's  des  Grossen. 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

Goethe's  Dlchtung  und  Wahrhelt. 

Grimm's  Haus  Marchen. 

Harris's  German  Lessons. 

Heine.    Die  Harzreise. 

Joynes'  Meissners'  German  Grammar.  « 

Otto's  German  Grammar. 

Lcssing's  Mina  von  Barnhelm. 

Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Das  Glied  von  der  Glocke. 

Von  Hlllern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche. 

Wenckebach's  Deutsche  Grammatlk. 

Wenckebach's  Lyrics  and  Ballads,  Die  Schonsten  Deutschen  Lleder. 

GREEK. 

Autcnrieth's  Homeric  Lexicon. 
Boise's  Homer's  Iliad. 
Gleason  and  Atherton's  First  Greek  Book. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 
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Greene's  Short  History  of  Enghind. 

Heath's  German  Dictionarv. 

High  School  Music  Reader. 

Holy  Grail  and  Sir  Gallahad. 

Hudson's  Shakespeare,  Vol.  II. 

Ivanlioe,  Scott. 

Kimbairs  Materials,  Based  on  Colomba. 

Latin  and  English  Lexicon. 

La  Tour  de  la  France. 

Llppincott's  Gazetteer. 

Little  Dafivdowndilly,  Hawthorne. 

Lodge's  Mechanics. 

Lowell's  Poems 

Luqicn's  French  Prose. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Johnson. 

Macaulay*s  Essays  on  Goldsmith,  Bunyan,  and  Madame  I>*Aublay. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Olives. 

Macaulay's  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

McCurdy's  Exercises  in  Algebra. 

Manual  of  Mythology. 

Martin's  English  Language. 

Materials  of  French  Composition  based  on  Le  Siege  de  Berlin. 

Milton  and  Byron.    Macaulay. 

Model  Etymology.     Webb. 

Mver's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Historv. 

Patriotic  Selections. 

Perry's  Bible  Manual. 

Phillpot's  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Part  1. 

Richardson's  Chemistry. 

Scott's  Poems. 

Scott's  Woodstock. 

Selected  Poems,  Browning. 

Selected  Poems,  Wordsworth. 

Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology. 

Shelley's  The  Skylark  and  Adouais. 

Smith's  Principia  Latinn. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Sprague's  Masterpieces  in  English  Literature. 

Stein's  German  Exercises. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  English. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Irving 

Tennyson's  Poems,  Complete. 

Thackeray's  Essays  on  Prior,  Gay,  Pope,  Hogarth,  Smollett,   Fielding, 

Sterne  and  (Goldsmith. 
rhack<;ray's  Essays  on  Swift,  Congreve  and  Steele. 
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The  Abbott,  Scott. 

The  Four  Georges,  Thackeray. 

The  Eutcrpcan. 

The  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  A.  S.  Hill. 

The  Plague  Year,  DeFoe. 

The  Talisman,  Scott. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

WelPs  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Wenckebach's  Anschauung^s  LTnterricht. 

Wentworth  and  HiU's  Algebra. 

WTieelor's  Logarithms. 

Wheeler's  'lYigonometry. 

White's  Arithmetic. 

Wliit tier's  Poems. 

Worcester's  Small  Dictionary. 

Woodsworth's  The  P^xcursion. 

Worinan's  German  Echo. 


TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 

Franklin  Xew  Fourth  Iteader. 

Franklin  \ew  Fifth  Reader. 

Franklin  Sixth  Reader. 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  IV. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  V. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  VL 

Seaver  and  Walton's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Longman's  Geography. 

Longman's  Atlas. 

Kedway's  Natural  Advanced  Geography. 

lied  way's  Natural  Elementary  Geograph}-. 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary. 

Webster's  High  School  Dictionary. 

Barnes'  History  of  the  LTnited  States. 

Hyde's*  Language 'Lessons,  I*art  L 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Part  II. 

Hyde's  Language, Lessons,  Advanced. 

Harrington's  Speller,  Parts  1  and  II. 

May's  Anatomy,  Physiology  an<l  Hygiene. 
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Blaisdeirs  How  to  Keep  Well. 
Giiford*8  Elementary  Physics. 
Judson's  The  Young  American. 
National  New  Second  Music  Keader. 
National  New  Third  Music  Keader. 
National  New  Fourth  Music  Reader. 
Prang*8  Drawing  Books. 
Merrill's  Vertical  Writing  Books. 


APPROVED  LIST  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 
USED  LN[  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

GHADK   V. 

1.  Our  World,  No.  1. 

2.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  2. 

3.  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

4.  Old  Greek  Stories. 

5.  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  3. 
(>.  Longfellow  Leaflets. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  IN  LITEKATURE. 
building  of  the  Ship,  Longfellow. 

<;kade  VI. 

1.  Eggleston's  Elementary  History  of  IT.  S. 

2.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  li. 

.'{.  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin. 

4.  Dana*s  Plants  and  Their  Children  (also  in  VIL) 

5.  Old  Stories  of  the  East. 

().  Gods  and  Heroes,  Francillon. 
7.  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  4. 

SPECLVL  STUDY  IN  LITERATURE. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

<;UAI)E   VII. 

1.  Iligginson's  Young  Folks  History  U.  S. 

2.  Plawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

3.  Klngsley's  Water  Babies. 

1.  The  Story  of  <i recce,  Ciueber. 

,").  Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  (also  in  VI.) 

G.  Bv  Land  and  Sea. 
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SPECIAL  STUDY  IN  LITERATURE. 
Evaugeline,  Longfellow. 

GRADE  VIII. 

1.  Tan^lewood  Tales,  Hawthorne. 

2.  The  Study  of  the  Romans. 

3.  Life  In  Asia. 

4.  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving. 

SPECIAL  SrUI>Y  IN  LITERATURE. 
Snow  Bound,  Whittier. 

GKADK   IX. 

1.  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb. 

2.  Bailouts  Footprints  of  Travel. 

3.  Ethics  of  Success. 

4.  Selections  from  American  Authors,  Eliot, 
f).  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  arr.  by  H.  C.  Lodge. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  IN  LITERATURE. 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Lowell. 

SETS   OF   SUPPLEMENTARY   BOOKS   FOR    OC- 

CASIONAL  READING. 

Dicken's  Child's  History  of  England. 

AnderRon*s  Historical  Reader. 

Collier's  British  History. 

Goodrich's  History,  U.  S. 

Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader. 

Scribuer*s  Geographical  Reader. 

Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Parts  I,  IL  III,  IV. 

Choice  Readings  in  Nature's  Book. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Swinton's  Book  of  Tales. 

Swiss  Familv  Robinson. 

I^dy  of  the  Lake. 

Hiawatha. 

Quentin  Durward. 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Readings. 

American  Authors. 

Swinton*s  American  Classics. 

Swinton's  English  Classics. 

Metcalf's  Language  Exercises. 
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Harvey's  Headers. 
Sheldoii'S  Headers. 
Royal  Readers. 
Monroe^s  Readers. 
McGuflfey's  Readers. 
Appleton's  Readers. 
Steele's  Physiolo>?y. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  IN  SETS  OF  THREE 

FOR  GENERAL  READING. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 
Arabian  Nights, 
^sop's  Fables,  Vols.  I  and  IE. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Black  Beauty. 
Little  Men. 

Little  Lord  Fauutleroy. 
At  the  Back  of  the  North  Whul. 
Hans  Brinkcr. 
Heroic  Ballads. 
Frye's  Child  and  Nature. 
Peasant  and  Prince. 
Prince  and  Pauper. 
Classic  MythA  in  English  Literature. 
Blue  Jackets  of  177G. 
''        -         ^^    1812. 
'*         ^-    1801. 

TEXT  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Franklin  New  First  lieador. 
Franklin  New  Second  Reader. 
Franklin  New  Third  Reader. 
Harrington's  Speller,  Part  1. 
Child's  Health  Primer. 
Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  II. 
Prince's  Aritlimetic,  Part  III. 
Prank's  Drawing  Book?. 
MerrilPs  Vertical  Writing  Hooks. 
National  New  Second  Music  Reader. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

GUAI>£  I. 

!•  The  Beginner's  Book,  Bass.  Drill  Book. 

^.  The  Children's  Primer,  Cyr.  Drill  Book. 

•^-  "  The  Werner  Primer. 

■*•  Our  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks. 

•'>•  <^hild  Life,  Part  L,  Blaisdell. 

^-  ^Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader. 

GUADK  II. 


3 


1-        The  Children's  First  Reader,  Cvr.  Drill  Book. 
^'         Nature's  Byways. 

JStcpping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader. 
^  -         Stories  for  Children,  Lane. 
'*-         Animals,  Wild  and  Tame,  Anna  C.  Davis. 


3. 


a. 


s. 


Plant  Life,  Bass. 


GKADK  III. 


The  Children's  Second  Reader,  Cyr.  Drill  Book. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Scudder. 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans, 

All  the  Year  Round,  Autumn. 

All  the  Year  Round,  Winter. 

All  the  Year  Rouad,  Spring. 

Animal  Life,  Bass. 

Nature  Study,  Myths,  Stories,  Poems — Wilson. 

Steppinjjf  Stones  to  Literature,  Second  Reader. 

UKADK   IV. 


The  Children's  Third  Reader,  Cyr.  Drill  Book. 

Hans  Andersen's  Stories,  Scudder. 

Through  the  Year,  Book  i. 

Through  the  Year,  Book  11. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Kach  and  All. 

Stepping  Stones  to  FJterature,  Third  Reader. 

Stories  of  American  Life,  Eggleston. 
'"*•     Round  the  World,  Part  I.,  Carroll. 
^^^'  H.iart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  II. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  IN  SETS 

OF  THREE. 

Grimm's  German  Household  Tales,  III.,  IV. 
Selections  from  Whittier's  Child  Life. 
Legends  of  Norsclaud. 
Iliawatha  Primer. 

Stories  of  the  Ked  Children,  Brooks. 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors,  IV.,  (Fulton,  Whitney,  Morse,  Coo|>er,  Edi- 
son.) 
Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  Pratt. 
Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands. 
Baldwin's  Keadei*s. 
Ijongfellow  lieaflets.  Riverside  Press. 

Ijongfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes. 
Young  Folks  Library. 

Lincoln,  No.  .'U. 

Franklin,  No.  29. 
Round  the  World,  II.,  Carroll. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

GBADE  I. 

1.  The  Beginner's  Book,  Bass.  Drill  Book. 

2.  The  Children's  Primer,  Cyr.  Drill  Book. 

3.  The  Werner  Primer. 

4.  Our  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks. 

5.  ChUd  Life,  Part  I.,  Blaisdell. 

6.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader. 

GRADE  II. 

1.  The  Children's  First  Reader,  Cyr.  Drill  Book. 

2.  Nature's  Byways. 

3.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader. 

4.  Stories  for  Children,  Lane. 

5.  Animals,  Wild  and  Tame,  Anna  C.  Davis. 

6.  Plant  Life,  Bass. 

GRADE  III. 

1.  The  Children's  Second  Reader,  Cyr.  Drill  Book. 

2.  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Scudder. 

3.  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

4.  All  the  Year  Round,  Autumn. 

5.  All  the  Year  Round,  Winter. 

6.  All  the  Year  Round,  Spring. 

7.  Animal  Life,  Bass. 

8.  Nature  Study,  Myths,  Stories,  Poems— Wilson. 

9.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Second  Reader. 

GRADE  IV. 

1.  The  Children's  Third  Reader,  Cyr.  Drill  Book. 

2.  Hans  Andersen's  Stories,  Scudder. 

3.  Through  the  Year,  Book  1. 

4.  Through  the  Year,  Book  11. 

5.  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

6.  Each  and  All. 

7.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Third  Reader. 

8.  Stories  of  American  Life,  Eggleston. 

9.  Round  the  World,  Part  I.,  Carroll. 

10.  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  II. 
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Middle  Strket  : 

Summer  street,  between  Elm  and  Middle  streets. 
Grade. 
George  II.  Tripp,  Principal, 


Assistant, 
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9  Lucy  B.  Fish, 

9  Lucy  F.  Winchester, 

8  Etta  M.  Abbott, 

8  Auastasia  0*Keefe, 
7  Lizzie  E.  Omey, 

7  Julia  C.  Gilford, 
6  Clara  S.  Vincent, 

6  Helen  McCoy, 
5  Kegina  M.  Paul, 

5  Elizabeth  D.  Hicks,  •' 
Leroy  G.  Tripp,  Janitor, 

Parker  Street  : 

Parker  street,  near 

Arthur  F.  Gilbert,  Principal, 

9  Anna  L.  Jennings,  Assistant, 
9  Mariana  N.  Richmond, 

8  Imogene  Conland, 
8  Lizzie  A.  Nickerson, 

7  Mary  L.  Pettey, 
7  Daisy  M.  Butts. 

6  Belle  B.  Wheeler, 
6  Emily  A.  Delano, 
6  Angie  M.  Lurvey, 
5  Emma  A.  Eaton, 
5  Rose  M.  Meaney, 
5  Lillian  T.  Thomas, 

John  Corish,  Janitor, 

Parker  Street  Annex: 
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Fairhaven, 
87  Court  street, 
Fairhaven, 
233  Middle  street, 
35  Mill  street, 
63  Thomas  street, 
18  Bedford  street, 
233  Middle  street, 
74  Walnut  street, 
71  Morgan  street, 
98  Hillman  street, 
71  North  street, 

County  street. 

204  Pleasant  street, 
215  Maxfield  street, 
34  High  street, 
3  Lincoln  street, 
041  County  street, 
22  Pope  street, 
110  Willis  street, 
3  Mt.  Vernon  street. 
East  Freetown, 
215  MaxAeld  street, 
134  C'hostnut  street, 
220  North  street, 
Hathaway  road, 
8()  Mill  street. 


In  Linden  street  school  building. 
8  Mae  Goodwin,  87  Court  street, 

5  Flora  M.  Corwin,  37  Hill  street, 

William  J.  'IMlton,  Janitor,  396  Purchase  St., 

Thompson  Street: 

Thompson  street,  corner  of  Crapo  street. 
Alice  C.  Munsoy,  Principal,  49  Fifth  street, 

8  Mabel  A.  VaUMitino,  Ax<»istant,     14  Cottage  street, 

7  A«rnes  M.  .Iani«'.^,  ^'  21  Fifth  street, 

7  Cora  B.  Cleveland,  '•  81  North  street, 


91,900 
675 
675 
600 
(500 
000 
600 
000 
600 
600 
600 
700 


60(» 
60(> 
910  pr  wk. 


1200 
600 
600 
600 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS  AND  JANITORS, 

With  their  Addresses  and  Salaries. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Somraer  street  between  Mill  and  North  streets. 


Assistant, 


Wilson  B.  Butler,  Principal, 

William  K.  Norton,  Sub-master  and 

Mathn  Teacher, 
Charles  T.  Bonney,  Jr.,  Classics  and 

Science  Teacher, 
Charles  R.  Allen,  Science  Teacher, 
Ernest  V.  Page,  Commercial  Teacher, 
Lydla  J.  Cranston, 
Elizabeth  P.  Brig^s, 
Mary  E.  Austin, 
Lucretia  N.  Smith, 
Emma  K.  Shaw, 
Helen  L.  Hadley, 
Mabel  W.  Cleveland, 
Emma  H.  Parker, 
Katharine  M.  Crabtree, 
Edmond  E.  Baudoin,  Milit'y  Inst'r, 
Sarah  D.  Ottiwell,  Clerk, 
James  A.  Wood,  Janitor, 
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175  William  street, 

351  County  street, 

343  So.  Orchard  street, 
276  Union  street, 
115  Mill  street, 
129  Elm  street, 
37  Morgan  street, 
512  Kempton  street, 
508  Cottage  street, 
72  High  street, 
220  Qrinnell  street, 
81  North  street, 
86  Court  street, 
26  Seventh  street, 
92  Washington  street, 
184  Kempton  street, 
209  Purchase  street, 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Fifth  Street: 

Fifth  street,  corner  Russell. 
Grade. 

Allen  F.  Wood,  Principal,  111  Acushnet  avenue, 

9  Lydia  A.  Macreading,         Assistant    33  Bonney  street, 

79  Fifth  street. 


9  N.  Emma  Slack, 
8  Mary  E.  Allen, 

5  Sarah  E.  Stoddard, 
7  Emma  A.  McAfee, 

7  Mary.  W  Leymunion, 

6  Annie  C.  Hart, 
6  Mary  A.  Kane, 

5  Grace  L.  Carver, 
5  Lottie  M.  Allen, 
Henry  T.  Phillips,  Janitor, 
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78  Court  street, 

352  County  street, 

63  Fifth  street, 

56  So.  Emerson  street, 

35  Fifth  street, 

127  Grinuell  street, 

62  Bedford  street, 

118  Fifth  street, 

310  So.  Orchard  street, 


$2,750 

1,800 

1,700 

1,600 

1,500 

1,000 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

800 

300 

600 

1,000 


1,900 
675 
075 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
700 
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Middle  Strket  : 

Summer  street,  between  Elm  and  Middle  streets. 
Grade. 
George  H.  Tripp,  Principal,  Fairhaven, 


9  Lucy  B.  Fish, 
9  Lucy  F.  Winchester, 
8  Etta  M.  AbboU, 
8  Auastasia  O'Keefe, 
7  Lizzie  E.  Omey, 
7  Julia  C.  Giiford, 
6  Clara  S.  Vincent, 
6  Helen  McCoy, 
5  Begina  M.  Paul, 
5  Elizabeth  D.  Hicks, 
Leroy  G.  Tripp,  Janitor, 


Assistant,    87  Court  street, 
Fairhaven, 
233  Middle  street, 
35  Mill  street, 
63  Thomas  street, 
18  Bedford  street, 
233  Middle  street, 
74  Walnut  street, 
71  Morgan  street, 
98  Hillman  street, 
71  North  street. 


«k 


(i 


it, 


u 


ik 


.( 


b( 


l( 


Parker  Street  : 

Parker  street,  near 

Arthur  F.  Gilbert,  Principal, 
9  Anna  L.  Jennings,  Assistant, 

9  Mariana  N.  Richmond, 
8  Imogene  Conland, 
8  Lizzie  A.  Nickerson, 
7  Mary  L.  Pettey, 
7  Daisy  M.  Butts. 
6  Belle  B.  Wheeler, 
6  Emily  A.  Delano, 
6  Angle  M.  Lurvey, 
5  Emma  A.  Eaton, 
5  Rose  M.  Meaney, 
5  Lillian  T.  Thomas, 

John  Corish,  Janitor, 

Parker  Street  Annex: 


4i 


(i 


fci 


(( 


ik 


k( 


l( 


ik 


hk 


(( 


County  street. 

264  Pleasant  street, 
215  Maxfield  street, 
34  High  street, 
3  Lincoln  street, 
641  County  street, 
22  Pope  street, 
116  Willis  street, 
3  Mt.  Vernon  street, 
East  Freetown, 
215  Maxfield  street, 
134  Chestnut  street, 
220  North  street, 
Hathaway  road, 
86  Mill  street. 


In  Linden  street  school  building. 
8  Mae  GoodA^in,  87  Court  street, 

5  Flora  M.  Corwin,  37  Hill  street, 

William  J.  Tilton,  Janitor,  396  Purchase  St., 

Thompson  Street: 

Thompson  street,  corner  of  Crapo  street. 
Alice  C.  Munsey,  Principal,  49  Fifth  street, 

8  Mabel  A.  Valentine,  Assistant,     14  Cottage  street, 

7  Agnes  M.  James,  "  21  Fifth  street, 

7  Cora  B.  Cleveland,  ''  81  North  street. 


91,900 
675 
675 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
700 


1,900 
675 
675 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
450 
600 
700 


600 

600 

910  pr  wk. 


1200 
600 
600 
600 
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<;railc. 

2  Harriet  L.  Coruell, 
1  Lida  J.  Brifi^htman, 
I  Julia  M.  Pilling, 
I  Sylvia  W.  Paulding, 


Assistant,    1G3  Middle  street, 

111  Acushuet  avenue, 
m  Sixth  street, 
o4  Fifth  street, 


n 


hi, 


kl 


Samuel  S.  Broiidbcnt,  Janitor, 


74  Rockland  street, 


•550 
550 
550 
500 
700 


AcrsnNET  Avenue  Annex  ; 

Hickey's  store,  corner  Blacknier  and  Second  streets. 


1  Emily  W.  Davis, 
Dennis  J.  McAulitt'e,  Janitor, 


Cor.  Bay  and  Ward  streets,  400 
27<)  Co^geshall  street. 


I.  W.  Benjamin; 

Division  street,  between  Acushnet  avenue  and  Second  street. 


Jane  E.  Gilmore,  Principal, 
4  Nellie  W.  Davis,  Assistant, 

4  Lila  D.  Haney, 
3  Flannah  E.  Norton, 
3  Alice  A.  Taylor, 
3  Marion  H.  Swasey, 
2  Flora  A.  Pearl, 
2  Sophie  T.  Anthony, 
2  Florence  M.  Anthonv, 
I  Cecil ia  A.  Deane, 
1  Mary  F.  Livingston, 
I  Emma  L.  Gartland, 
1  Laura  C.  McCabe, 

Edwin  S.  Tallman,  Janitor, 

L  W.  Benjamin  Annexes: 


ik 


Wb 


bfc 


Ik 


4. 


kk 


Ik 


kk 


245  Acushnet  avenue, 
115  Summer  street, 
03  Spring  street, 
52  Locust  street, 
209  County  street, 
25  So.  Emerson  street, 
74  Walnut  street, 
ISO  Fourth  street, 
208  Grinnell  street, 
77  Fifth  street, 

103  Sycamore  street, 
0  Washington  street, 
153  Grinnell  street, 

104  Acushnet  avenue. 


Meaney's  Block,  corner  So.  Water  and  Division  streets. 
I   Ethel  Bliss,  Assistant,  233  Arnold  street. 


900 
550 
550 
425 
550 
550 
550 
550 
450 
450 
550 
550 
550 
800 


400 


South  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Count}'  street  near  Thompson. 


^  Bertha  E.  Jenney, 
1    Mary  E.  Ward, 


Assistant,    25  Arch  street, 

''  433  Purchase  street. 


Ilickey's  store,  corner  Bhickmer  and  Second  streets. 


Annie  II.  Taber, 

Dennis  J.  McAulitle,  Janitor, 


400 
550 


257  Pleasant  street,  400 

27(i  Coggeshall  St.,    $12  pr  wk. 
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Mary  F.  Mc  In  tyre, 
Kate  W.  Chaoe, 
Elizabeth  J.  Hurley, 
Mary  E.  Cuaniughain, 
Alice  B.  Church, 
Charlotte  G.  Tourtelotte, 
Elizabeth  C.  Carter, 
Amelia  A.  Murray, 
Mary  E.  Goggin, 
Eudora  K.  Barry, 
Elizabeth  A.  Dunn, 

Juniors  : 

Mary  E.  Ferrell, 
Mary  E.  Durfee, 
Sarah  R.  Cook, 
Helen  F.  Murphy, 
Mary  A.  Horan, 
I^uise  C.  Lough lin, 
Jane  E.  Conway, 
Bessie  M.  Noland, 
Anna  C.  Rogers, 
Gertrude  L.  Corish, 
Marcella  Y.  Deacon, 
Mary  T.  Gibbons, 

Kindergarten  Department 

Wilhelmina  Humbert,  Principal. 
Ada  S.  Blake,  Assistant, 
Robert  Arnett,  Janitor, 


69  Willis  street, 
10  Fair  street, 

232  Sawyer  street,  4 

131  So.  Second  street,  4 

68  Forest  street,  4 

65  Walden  street,  4 

311  Middle  street,  4 

319  Park  street,  4 

587  Acushnet  avenue  4 

285  Cedar  street,  4 

12  Spruce  street,  4 


Mattapoisett,  Mass. 
151  Grinnell  street. 
107  Fourth  street. 
301  Arnold  street. 
19  Viall  street. 
9  Lindsay  street. 
122  Acushnet  avenue. 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 
97  Acushnet  avenue. 
86  Mill  street, 
417  Union  street. 
1  Penniman  street. 


•4  pr  wk. 

4     '' 


(I 


(& 


(k 


(k 


(I 


4( 


bk 


(k 


94  Elm  street, 

183  Kempton  street, 

141  Tremont  street. 


550 
450 
SOO 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Acushnet  Avenue: 

Acushnet  avenue,  near  Grinnell  street. 


Grade. 
Jane  C.  Thompson,  Principal, 


4  Sarah  E.  Kirwin, 
4  Nellie  A.  Walker, 
3  Mary  C.  Bars  tow, 
3  Ella  W.  Keene, 
2  &  3  Caroline  S.  Silva, 
2  Margaret  H.  Holmes, 


Assistant, 

k( 


ki 


kk 


kk 


South  street,  775 

101  Sixth  street,  550 

16  Fifth  street,  550 

337  So.  Orchard  street,  550 

131  So.  Second  street,  500 

63  Washington  street,  550 

661  County  street,  550 
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Olakk  Strkkt: 

Clurk  street,  corner  Myrtle  street. 

Gra<lc. 

4  Elizabeth  P.  Spooner,  rriiicipal, 

4  Grace  B.  Rounsevell,  Assistant, 

3  Isabella  Luseomb,  ^^ 

2  Annie  S.  Kay,  *' 

2  Mary  E.  Warner,  *' 

1  Lucia  E.  Bliss,  •' 

1  Lucy  S.  Leach,  '* 

1  Clara  L.  Bennett,  *» 
Edwin  Jones,  Janitor, 


129  Hillman  street, 
236  Maxfleld  street, 
245  Cedar  street, 
41  Parker  street, 
67  Shawmut  avenue, 
134  Arnold  street, 
163  Maxfleld  street, 
64  Willis  street, 
Mt.  Pleasant  lane. 


Ci.AKK  Street  Annex  : 

In  Linden  street  school  building. 


3  Martha  D.  Shute,  Assistant, 
William  J.  Tilton,  Janitor, 


•725 
500 
550 
550 
550 
560 
550 
450 
700 


21  Lincoln  street,  550 

396  Purchase  street,  $10  pr  wk. 


Cannonville: 


Rockdale  avenue. 


4  &  3  Adelaide  J.  McFarlin,  Principal^ 

cor.  Cottage  and  Kempton  streets,  575 

2  &  I  Florence  A.  Poole,  Assistant,         22  Richmond  street,  525 

Addie  C.  Jones,  Janitor.                          Rockdale  avenue,  104 


(* 


Daktmouth  Street: 

Dartmouth  street,  corner  Hickory  street. 

4  Isadore  F.  Eldridge,  Principal.  44  Sherman  street, 

4  Sarah  F.  Pratt,  Assistant,    3  Lincoln  street, 

233  AriiOld  street, 
55  Court  street, 
53  Walnut  street, 
.'U  Grape  street, 
13  Allen  street, 
175  William  street, 
13  Cottage  street, 
1  Harrison  street. 


3  Carrie  W.  Bliss, 
3  Carolyn  S.  Jones, 
2  Nellie  11.  Cook, 
2  Jennie  B.  Fuller,  -' 

1  Annie  F.  Smith, 
1  Sara  H.  Kelloy,  absent  on  leave, 
1  Nellie  L.  Foster,  supply  teacher, 
John  Lumbert,  Janitor, 


700 
550 
550 
425 
550 
450 
550 
550 
500 
650 


Okokge  H.  Dunbar: 

Dartmouth  street,  corner  Dunbar  street. 
4  M.  Eva  Schwall,  Principal,  21  Boimey  street. 


3  &  4  Mary  V.  Perry, 


Assistant,     93  Bedford  street, 


700 
450 
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Cedar  Street: 

Cedar  street,  corner  Maxfield  street. 
Grade. 

4  Hattie  L.  Finlan,  Principal,  1S6  County  street, 

3  Bessie  P.  Pierce,  Assistant,  Hatliaway  road, 

2  Annie  L.  Edwards,  absent  on  leave,  62  Nortli  street, 

2  Esther  W.  Paul,  Assistant  71  Morgan  street, 

2  Mabel  L.  Hathaway,  '*  216  Middle  street, 

1  Sarah  A.  Wiuslow,  '*  315  County  street, 

1  Ruth  M.  Tripp,  ''  399  Union  street, 

Robert  J.  Moncrieff,  Janitor^  42  Hazzard  street, 


$675 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
600 


Cedar  Street  Annex  : 

In  Spruce  Street  Church. 

3  &  4  Edith  M.  B.  Taber,  Assistant,        82  Waldeu  street,  .550 

William  J.  Tilton,  Janitor,  396  Purchase  St.,       $10  pr  wk. 

Cedar  Grove  Street: 

Cedar  Grove  street,  near  Acushnet  avenue. 


Maria  B.  Clark,  Principal, 
4  Kate  Sweet,  Assistant, 

4  S.  Agnes  Holmes,  ^' 

4  Alice  E.  Boardman, 
3  Alice  P.  Winchester, 
3  Agnes  D.  Allen, 
2  Annie  G.  BraWley, 
2  Sara  Peckham, 
2  Mary  P.  Brownell, 
1  Mary  W.  Snow, 
1  Gertrude  Hawes, 
1  Grace  N.  Bramhall, 
1  Harriet  A.Taylor, 
1  Grace  W.  Dillingham, 
1  Mary  E.  Boardman, 

Kindergarten  Department  : 

Anna  Hill, 
Irene  M.  Bassett, 


li 


(( 


ik 


Ik 


(( 


4k 


i( 


ii 


k* 


it 


(I 


114  Mill  street,  950 

287  Kempton  street,  550 

671  County  street,  550 

Brock  av.  near  Harmony,  550 
49  William  St.,  Fairhaven,  550 
35  Chestnut  St.,  Fairhaven,  450 


68  Walden  street, 
Cliftord,  Mass., 
133  Chestnut  street, 
68  Parker  street. 
No.  Dartmouth,  Mass., 
216  Middle  street, 
114  Willis  street, 
06  Willis  street, 
54  Weld  street, 


216  Middle  »«treet, 
83  Summer  street. 


550 
550 
450 
400 
550 
550 
550 
450 
425 


550 
450 


Cedar  Grove  Street  Annex: 

In  Lowe  Block. 

3  Isabella  F.  Winslow,  Assistant,  506  Purchase  street, 

3  Minnie  H.  Smythe,  ''  32  Parker  street, 

2  Alice  E.  Higham,  "  61  Locust  street, 

Frederick  O.  Pollock,  Janitor,  171  Mill  street, 


5.50 
425 
425 

800 
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Clark  Street: 

Clark  street,  corner  Myrtle  street. 
Grade. 

4  Elizabeth  P.  Spooner,  Priacipal,           129  Hillman  street,  $725 

4  Grace  B.  Rounsevell,          Assistant,    236  Maxfteld  street,  500 

3  Isabella  Luscomb,                       '^           245  Cedar  street,  550 

2  Annie  S.  Kay,                              *'           41 1'arker  street,  550 

2  Mary  E.  Warner,  "  67  Shawmut  avenue,  550 
1  Lucia  E.  Bliss,  '■'  134  Arnold  street,  560 
1  Lucy  S.  Leach,                            ''           163  Maxfield  street,  550 

1  Clara  L.  Bennett,                         ''           64  Willis  street,  450 
Edwin  Jones,  Janitor,                             Mt.  Pleasant  lane,  700 

Clark  Street  Annex: 

In  Linden  street  school  building. 

3  Martha  D.  Shute,  Assistant,                  21  Lincoln  street,  550 
William  J.  Tilton,  Janitor,                    396  Purchase  street,  $10  pr  wk. 

Cannonville  : 

Rockdale  avenue. 

4  &  3  Adelaide  J.  McFarlin,  Principal, 

cor.  Cottage  and  Kempton  streets,         575 

2  &  1  Florence  A.  Poole,  Assistant,         22  Richmond  street,  525 
Addie  C.  Jones,  Janitor.                         Rockdale  avenue,  104 

Dartmouth  Street  : 

Dartmouth  street,  corner  Hickory  street. 

4  Isadore  F.  Eldridge,  Principal,              44  Sherman  street,  700 

4  Sarah  F.  Pratt,                   Assistant,    3  Lincoln  street,  550 

3  Carrie  W.  Bliss,                           '•           233  Arnold  street,  550 

3  Carolyn  S.  Jones,  '•  55  Court  street,  425 
2  Nellie  H.  Cook,                            ''           53  Walnut  street,  550 

2  Jennie  B.  Fuller,  ''  34  Grape  street,  450 
1  Annie  F.  Smith,  »»  13  Allen  street,  550 
1  Sara  H.  Kelle3^  absent  on  leave,  175  William  street,  550 
1  Nellie  L.  Foster,  supply  teacher,           13  Cottage  street,  500 

John  Lunibert,  Janitor,                          1  Harrison  street,  650 

George  H.  Dunbar  : 

Dartmouth  street,  corner  Dunbar  street. 

4  M.  Eva  Schwall,  Principal,                    21  Bonney  street,  700 

3  <fc  4  Mary  V.  Perry,            Assistant,    93  Bedford  street,  450 


64 

Grade. 

3  Mary  L.  Rogers, 
2  lieleu  G.  Malley, 
2  Angela  F.  Bowie, 
1  Grace  II.  Potter, 
1  Alice  J.  Lawrence, 
1  Jennie  A.  Murphy, 
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Ai^sistant,    07  AciiRhnet  avenue, 
70  Rockland  street, 
111  Dartmouth  street, 
100  Madison  street, 
351  County  street, 
301  Arnold  street, 


\i 


Thomas  C.  llolmans.  Janitor, 


60  Cottage  street, 


^1^ 


riiOMAS  A.  Greene: 


Fourth  street,  corner  Madison. 

Annie  L.  Macreading,  Principal,  33  Bonney  street, 

4  Bertha  C.  Hathaway,  Assistant,    269  Arnold  street, 

16  Crapo  street, 


4  Harriet  S.  Ashley, 
3  Eliza  n.  Sanford, 
3  Dora  A.  DeWolf, 
2  Sarah  E.  Sears, 
2  Edith  M.  Pratt, 
2  Mabel  A.  Morris, 
2  Nellie  E.  Gibson, 
1  Caroline  E.  Bonney, 
1  Gillian  M.  Gordon, 
Phylander  Chase,  Janitor, 


k( 


kk 


kk 


kfc 


kk 


112  Fourth  street, 
160  Middle  street, 
350  County  street, 
87  Court  street, 
105  Bonney  street, 
118  So.  Sixth  street, 
152  Bonney  street, 
35  Fifth  street, 
303  County  street, 


Sylvia  Ann  How  land: 

Pleasant  street,  between  High  and  Kempton  streets. 

4  Carrie  E.  Footman,  Principal,  131  Elm  street, 

3  Mary  J.  Graham,  Assistant,  82  Court  street, 

2  Helen  J.  Kirk,  ''  27  Franklin  street, 

1  Amelia  Tiincolu,  absent  on  leave,  87  Walden  street, 

1  Ruth  A.  Wilde,  iVssistant,  35  Chestnut  street, 

1  Helen  L.  Corish,  ''  86  Mill  street, 

Hiram  Lumbert,  Janitor,  115  Sycamore  street, 

Meuklmac  Street; 

Merrimac  street,  corner  of  State  street. 

1  Harriet  S.  Damon,  Principal,  223  Pleasant  street. 

1  Grace  A.  Arms,  Assistant,  86  Court  street, 


1  ct  2  Maria  Grndron, 

2  Anna  I.  Dexter, 

3  AddieWest, 

4  Julia  A.Ellis, 

Albert  P.  White,  .Janitor, 


ki 


80  Merrimac  street, 
11  Franklin  street, 
232  Pleasant  street, 
31  Maitland  street, 
166  Campbell  street. 


^00 
550 
550 
550 
55 
451 


J 


70im Ju 


75c:»  -•o 

.50C^^)0 


55(^  ^nO 
5.5(^  ^=^ 
55(^  ^^)0 
40^  <L300 
55^^^^^ 
45  ^^r^  50 
55^Z^  «50 


6 

i) 
5 
5 
4 


U'lo 
) 


6.50 
•450 
400 
550 
550 
550 
000 
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Mary  B.  Wiiitk  : 

Muxtield  street,  corner  Pleasant  street. 
Grade. 

4  Mary  E.  Pasho,  Principal,  IGi)  Grlnnell  street,  $(>00 

3  Clara  C.  M.  Gage,  Assistant,    45  Parker  street,  550 

2  Annie  E.  Pearce,  *'  151  Ilillman  street,  550 

1  A.  Gertrude  Wheaton,  "  123  Campbell  street,  550 
William  J.  Cochrane,  Janitor,               189  North  street,  500 

William  H.  Taylor: 

Brock  avenue. 

G  &  7  Mary  E.  McAulifle,  ranking  teacher, 

29  Fifth  street,  700 

5  Hachael  M.  Wordell,  Assistant,     123  Fifth  street,  475 

4  Mary  E.  Gleason,  '^  276  Fourth  street,  400 

3  Florence  S.  Hartshorn,  ''  110  So.  Seventh  street,  450 

2  Harriet  J.  Thorpe,  "  10  Richmond  street,  425 
1  Bertha  M.  Martindale,                ''            110  So.  Seventh  street,  560 

Henry  M.  Gittbi*d,  Janitor,  Dudley  street,  600 

South  Kindergarten : 

South  Mission  Chapel. 

Josephine  H.  Cobb,  Principal,  117  Washington  street,  450 

Kthel  S.  Gibbs,  Assistant,  72  State  street,  450 


MILL  SCHOOLS. 

N^ORTU : 

In  Linden  street  school  building. 

blmina  R.  Wentworth,  Principal,  117  Hillman  street,  620 

William  J.  Tilton,  Janitor,  396  Purchase  St.         i^lO  pr  wk. 

^^)UTii  : 

Meaney's  Hall,  corner  So.  Water  and  Division  streets. 

l-iucy  J.  Remington,  Princi|)al,  67  Fifth  street,  620 

Hub}'  M.  Tripp,  Assistant,  407  Cedar  street,  550 

Dennis  J.  McAulifle,  Janitor,  276  Coggeshall  st.      ^12  pr  wk. 


ee 


SCHOOL    REPORT. 
COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


ACUSHNET : 


Annie  C.  Maxfield,  Principal,  Fairhaven,  Mass., 

Ivy  H.  Smith,  Assistant,    Acushnet,  Mass., 

Harriet  N.  Hyatt, 
MaryG.  LaPlant, 
John  Sylvia,  Janitor, 


4b 


(i 


North  : 

Mary  L  Ashley,  Principal, 
Mary  Q.  F.  Davis,  Assistant, 

Plainville  : 

Kudora  Lawrence,  Principal, 

Rockdale : 

Addie  W.  French,  Principal, 


Tarklin  Hill  road, 
Acushnet,  Mass., 
River  road,  Acushnet, 


Clifford, 
Clifford, 


Shawmut, 


Rockdale  avenue, 


$700 
600 
550 
500 


600 
550 


600 


600 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


Drawing  : 
Mary  W.  Gilbert, 

Singing  : 

Fred  H.  Butterfleld, 

Cooking  : 

S.  Agnes  Donham, 

Manual  Training: 
Edwin  R.  King, 

Sewing  : 

Lena  M.  Willis, 
Gertrude  H.  Leonard, 
Harriet  S.  Phillips, 


417  Union  street. 


93  Willis  street. 


258  Pleasant  street. 


271  Pleasant  street. 


311  County  street, 
23  Seventh  street, 
128  Rockland  street. 


1500 


1900 


600 


1400 


600 
525 
525 
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Evening  High  Sguool: 

Id  High  School  BuildlDg. 

William  K.  Nortou,  Principal,  351  County  street, 

Charles  R.  Allen,  Assistant,  276  Union  street, 

Ernest  V.  Page,  ''  116  Mill  street, 

Charles  T.  Bonney,  Jr.,  *'  343  80.  Orchard  street, 

Jane  W.  Stetson,  67  Bedford  street. 

Evening  Drawing  School: 

In  Textile  School  Building. 

323  Cottage  street, 
26  Seventh  street, 
43  Nortti  street. 


George  H.  Nye,  Principal, 
Katharine  M.  Crabtree,  Assistant, 
Oliver  II.  Gardner, 


n 


Ver  nlgbt 
$5.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 
2.00 


Franklin  £.  Smith, 


kk 


67  Fourth  street. 


4.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Cedak  Ohove  Street: 

In  Cedar  Grove  Street  School  Building. 


Arthur  F.  Gilbert,  Principal, 
«arah  F.  Pratt, 
Alary  J.  Read, 
Oilliau  M.  Gordon, 
Mellie  G.  Harding, 
^Vunie  G.  B  raw  ley, 
^ulia  M.  Pilling, 
INannie  P.  Slocum, 
-Alice  Kelleher, 
Isabella  F.  Winslow, 
[Rose  M.  Meaney, 
Hannah  £.  Norton,     . 
Minnie  H.  Smythe, 

Mary  R.  Hinckley, 

Abbv  R.  Johnson, 

Mary  E.  Haney, 

Sylvia  W.  Paulding, 

Carolyn  S.  Jones, 

Jennie  £.  Gardner, 

Jennie  E.  Murphy, 

Lulu  F.  Rider, 


Assistant. 
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Per  night. 
$3.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
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Fifth  Street: 

lu  Fifth  Street  School  Ruikliii^. 


George  H.  Tripp,  Principal, 

Sarah  E.  Stoddard, 

Assistant, 

Mary  J.  Graham, 

fcfc 

Ruth  M.Tripp, 

Sara  Peckham, 

Nellie  II.  Cook, 

Julia  C.  Gifford, 

Clara  S.  Vincent, 

Annie  C.  Hart, 

N.  Emma  Slack, 

Catharine  T.  Jolinson, 

Helen  McCoy, 

Etta  M.  Abbott, 

Ella  W.  Keenc, 

$8.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
l.fO 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1 .50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
l..'>0 


Parker  Street: 

In  Parker  Street  School  Building. 

Mary  A.  Kane,  Principal,  3.50 

Sara  L.  Tallniun,                      Assistant,  1.50 

Helen  L.  Corish,                               '^  1.50 

Anna  L.  Jennings,                            ''  1.50 

Mary  F.  Mclntyre,                           "  1.50 

Sarah  E.  Kirwin,                              "'  1.50 

Mary  F.  Livingstone,                      *•  1.50 

Harriet  L.  Cornell,                           *^  1.50 

Regina  M.  Paul,                               ''  1.50 

Esther  Paul,                                      ''  1.50 

Margaret  H.  Holmes,                      *^  l.'tO 

Helen  T.  Maxflleld,                           *^  1..50 

Peter  Chagarooly,                            *'  .75 

Phillips  Avenue  School: 

In  Phillips  Avenue  School  Building. 

Eliza  G.  M.  Jenney,  Principal,  3.00 

Mary  G.  LaPlant,                      Assistant  1.50 

Annie  C.  Maxrtcld,                            ''  i..V) 

Nellie  L.  Foster,                                •*  1.50 

George  Marsden,                              •*  1.50 
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Thompson  Street: 

In  Thompson  Street  School  Building. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Principal,  $3.60 

Janet  Hunter,                          Assistant,  1.50 

Kate  K.  Whelden,                           ''  1.50 

Clara  M.  Woodward,                       ''  1.50 

Emma  L.  Gartland,                         '^  1.50 

Annie  F.  Smith.                                **  1.50 

Alice  A.  Taylor,                               "  1.50 

Helen  G.  Malley,                             ''  1.50 

Mary  L.  Rogers,                              '•'  1.50 

Cecila  A.  Deane,                              ''  1.50 

Mary  V.Perry,                                  *  1.50 

Agnes  D.  Allen,                               ''  1.50 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


For  the  Year  1899. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


To  THE  School  Committee  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — 1  submit  for  your  consideration 
my  Twelfth  Annual  Report.  It  is  the  thirty-ninth  in  the 
series  of  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  city. 

By  a  vote  of  your  Board,  this  report,  together  with  that 
of  the  Secretary,  is  to  constitute  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
School  Committee. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  schools  for  the  past  year 
has  been  somewhat  less  than  for  the  year  1898.  The  en- 
rollment was  40  less ;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
95  less;  and  the  average  attendance  was  154  less.  Just 
what  caused  this  decrease  rather  than  the  usual  increase 
I  am  unable  to  state.  There  are  several  explanations  but 
none  of  them  exactly  satisfy  me.  There  may  have  been 
less  children  in  the  city  in  1899  than  in  1898.  The  cen- 
sus returns  give  393  less  between  five  and  fifteen  than  for 
the  year  before,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  change  in  the 
time  when  the  census  was  taken  did  not  have  something 
to  do  with  the  decrease  in  the  census  returns.  This  I 
have  explained  more  full)'  under  the  head  of  Census  Re- 
turns.    The  private  and    parochial   schools   report  an  in- 
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creased  attendance  and  this  is  probabl}^  due  to  the  return 
of  better  times.  More  employment  tickets  were  issued  in 
1899  ^^^"  ^"  1898,  another  indication  that  in  the  revival  in 
business  and  chances  for  employment  more  pupils  left 
school  to  work.  Although  the  returns  show  a  net  loss  in 
attendance  for  the  year,  the  monthly  report  for  December 
showed  that  the  increase  had  again  commenced. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the  year  was  one  per 
cent,  less  also  than  for  the  previous  one  ;  the  number  of  dis- 
missals was  larger,  but  the  tardinesses  were  less.  The  per 
cent,  of  attendance  is  affected  by  many  things  and  is  not 
always  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools,  although  much  stress  is  laid  by  some  author- 
ities upon  it.  More  stormy  school  days  one  year  than  an- 
other, or  the  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  disease  affects 
this  item.  The  great  number  of  dismissals  is  an  unfortu- 
nate thing  for  the  schools.  So  many  of  these  show  that 
the  schools  are  disturbed  each  day  by  many  pupils  leav- 
ing before  the  close  of  the  session  and  this  causes  loss  to 
all.  Most  of  these  dismissals  are  in  the  schools  located 
in  the  mill  districts,  and  are  caused  by  children  being  com- 
pelled to  carry  dinners.  If  the  schools  in  these  districts 
could  begin  at  twenty  minutes  of  nine  in  the  morning 
instead  of  at  nine,  as  in  some  mill  cities,  there  would  be 
much  saving  of  time. 

Between  six  and  seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  absences  in 
the  schools  may  be  classed  as  necessary.  The  chief 
causes  are  sickness  of  the  pupils  themselves,  sickness  of 
others  in  the  family,  exclusion  by  reason  of  contagious 
diseases,  (an  increasing  cause  of  absence)  and  family 
necessities.  There  is  an  average  of  about  five  hundred 
pupils  out  each  day  for  these  various  causes.  There  are 
a  number  of  pupils  absent  each  day  also  by  reason  of  the 
indilference  of  parents.  There  is  always  a  large  class  of 
people,  especially  in  cities  like  ours,  who  place  little  value 
upon  prompt  and  efficient  service.     They  do  not   practice 
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it  themselves  and  cannot  be  expected  to  demand  it  of  their 
children.  The  children  of  such  parents  are  the  most  try- 
ing class  to  teachers.  It  requires  vigilance  and  tact  upon 
the  part  of  teachers  and  attendance  officers  to  secure  reg- 
ular attendance  from  these  children,  and  in  spite  of  all 
they  are  absent  so  much  as  to  prevent  them  making 
the  progress  they  should.  Sometimes  teachers  do  not  dis- 
tinguish as  they  ought  between  cases  of  necessary  and  un- 
necessary absence.  They  do  not  inquire  carefully  enough 
into  the  facts  before  making  criticisms,  or  giving  punish- 
ment, and  injustice  is  done  which  results  in  friction  and 
loss  of  influence  of  the  teacher.  Teachers  cannot  be  too 
careful  about  their  action  in  cases  of  absence.  Thev 
should  inform  themselves  of  the  facts  in  every  case,  and 
act  with  tact  and  moderation,  ever  mindful  of  the  rights 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

Truancy  is  another  and  ever  constant  factor  that  oper- 
ates against  good  attendance.  It  is  only  by  the  constant 
efforts  of  teachers  and  attendance  officers  that  this  evil  is 
kept  within  bounds.  It  pervades  every  class  of  schools 
from  the  primary  to  the  High.  The  two  officers  perform 
their  duties  efficiently.     Their  reports  are  herewith  given. 

REPORT  OF  HENRY  SMITH,  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Schools  visited,  1,734 

Absences  reported,  571 

Absences  without  permission,  64 

First  offences,                                           ,  II 

Second  offences,  IS 

Third  offences,      .  11 

Parents  or  guardians  notified,  537 

Taken  to  school  from  street,  19 

Arrests,  7 

Prosecutions,  7 

On  probation,  2 

Sent  to  Truant  school,  6 

Transfer  cards  received,  280 

Evening  school  absences  Investigated,  341 

Visits  to  mills,  93 
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REPOKT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  BAKER,  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Sehoolfl  visited,  l,S«iO 

Absences  reported,  1,161^ 

Absences  without  permission,  7^ 

Second  oilenses,  i:^ 

Third  offences,  lO 

Parents  or  guardians  notified,  1,247 

Taken  to  school  from  street,  2^4 

Arrests,  o 

Prosecutions,  5 

On  probation,  I 

Sent  to  Truant  school,  4 

Transfer  cards  received,  227 

Evening  school  absences  investigated,  228 

Visits  to  mills.  95 

Tardinesses  investigated,  4 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

There  were  issued  from  the  office   during  the  year  958 

employment  certificates  as  against  673  in  1898,  an  in- 
crease of  285.  This  increase  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
revival  in  business.  It  is  occasionally  said  that  children 
are  given  employment  certificates  who  are  under  fourteen 
years  old,  the  legal  age  when  children  may  be  employed. 
I  can  only  say  that  no  certificate  is  issued  from  this  office 
unless  the  requirements  of  the  law  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  is  complied  with.  It  may  be  that  we  are 
sometimes  deceived  by  unscrupulous  parents,  but  we  are 
on  constant  guard  against  such  cases.  But  in  many  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  any  other  evidence  of  the  age  of 
a  child  except  that  of  the  word  of  the  parent  or  guardian, 
which  has  to  be  sealed  however  with  the  oath  required  by 
law.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  act  against  this,  though 
we  may  suspect  that  deception  is  being  practiced.  When 
suspicion  is  aroused  in  any  case,  the  penalty  attached  to 
the  making  of  a  false  oath  is  explained  to  the  parent  and 
sharp  questioning  is  applied  to  see  if  the  parent  fully  un- 
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derstands  the  law.  The  conversation  with  the  parent  fre- 
quently has  to  be  carried  on  by  -means  of  an  interpreter 
who  is  not  always  over  intelligent  and  this  circumstance 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  deal  with  certain  cases.  Com- 
plaints have  been  entered  occasionall}'  at  the  office  that 
some  child  has  been  given  a  certificate  who  was  not  enti- 
tled to  one.  The  case  has  always  been  investigated  im- 
mediately and  it  has  been  found  almost  invariably  that  the 
complaint  was  made  without  justification.  The  present 
law  in  some  of  its  features  works  unnecessary  hardship, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  an  eflfort  is  to  be  made  in  the 
present  Legislature  to  modify  it  in  certain  particulars. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  this  year  the 
vStatement  that  several  new  schoolhouses  should  be  built 
and  alterations  made  to  one  or  two  more  at  least  if  all 
the  pupils  who  attend  the  public  schools  are  to  be  properly 
housed,  and  the  schools  administered  most  effectively  and 
economically.  But  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  continue  to 
call  these  matters  to  your  attention  until  the  present  con- 
dition is  remedied.' 

At  present  there  are  at  least  five  hundred  pupils  who 
are  attending  school  in  various  rented  quarters  such  as 
stores,  churches,  halls,  dwelling  houses  and  the  like. 
One  of  the  classes  is  in  the  basement  of  a  church  and  the 
room  is  very  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  annual 
rental  of  these  buildings  amounts  to  a  sum  which  equals 
the  interest  on  a  large  amount  of  money.  In  addition  lo 
these  classes  in  rented  quarters,  two  primary  classes  are 
in  a  basement  of  one  of  the  schoolhouses  in  which  the 
light  is  extremely  bad  and  the  ventilation  poor. 

But  it  is  not  the  money  consideration  which  is  the  worst 
feature  of  renting  outside  rooms  in  which  to  house  school 
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children,  although  the  rent  of  these  quarters,  the  cost  of 
fitting  them  up,  and  the  care  make  them  costly.  The  great 
objection  is  that  they  are  not  suitable  places  for  pupils  and 
teachers  to  work  in  month  after  month.  None  of  them  meet 
modern  ideas  of  what  the  environment  of  children  should  be 
during  their  school  hours  as  respects  lighting,  ventilation, 
and  other  sanitary  conditions.  These  things  are  much 
more  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  than  any- 
thing else,  and  the  statutes  require  that  all  these  shall  be 
good  in  every  school-building. 

I  should  be  glad  indeed  if  the  city  could  afford  to  pro- 
vide for  its  pupils  schoolhouses  which  would  gratify  the 
ambition  of  the  architects  with  their  grand  proportions  and 
their  ornate  decorations,  and  whose  finish  and  furnishings 
would  delight  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  most 
cultured  citizen.  But  the  city  cannot  afford  costly  school- 
buildings.  Then  let  us  have  plain  but  substantial  ones 
which  are  surrounded  by  yards  sufficiently  large  to  ensure 
plenty  of  light  and  air  in  the  future  and  enough  of  these 
buildings  to  provide  for  every  pupil  those  environments  at 
least  which  are  his  right. 

We  have  reason  to  take  pride  in  a  number  of  our 
school-buildings  ;  but  I  believe  that  some  of  them  have  cost 
more  than  was  necessary  to  meet  even  modern  require- 
ments. Some  of  the  most  expensive  have  not  proved  best 
adapted  to  school  purposes.  The  William  H.  Taylor  is 
not  one  of  the  most  costly  of  our  schoolhouses,  but  it  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  state  inspectors  a  model  eight- 
room  school-building  and  its  plans  are  sent  by  the  State  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition  as  a  type  of  the  best  of  modern  school- 
houses.  It  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  gravity  system 
and  forty-seven  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  are  supplied  for 
every  pupil  and  the  State  requires  but  thirty.  If  such  re- 
sults   can   be  obtained  by   a  gravity  system    why  should 
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blower  systems  be  used  that  entail  a  large  annual  expense 
for  motor  power  and  other  incidental  expenses? 

The  I.  W.  Benjamin  schoolhouse  on  Division  street  and 
the  Henry  F.  Harrington  schoolhouse  on  Court  street,  re- 
cently fitted,  have  blower  systems.  The  results  in  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  in  the  first  named  are  not  so  good  as 
in  those  having  gravity  systems.  In  the  Harrington  school- 
house  they  are  now  all  that  is  desired,  but  are  no  better 
than  in  those  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  best  gravity 
systems.  In  both  these  buildings  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance is  much  greater  than  in  the  other  class.  The 
care  of  the  janitor  is  increased  with  a  blower  plant  and  it 
is  very  expensive  to  maintain.  In  the  Harrington  school 
the  motor  power  alone  will  apparently  cost  from  $500  to 
$700  annually. 

To  return  to  the  question  what  new  school-buildings  are 
required  and  what  alterations  of  others  are  necessary  that 
all  the  pupils  may  be  properly  housed  and  the  schools  ad- 
ministered most  economically. 

First,  a  twelve-room  building  is  needed  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city  somewhere  between  the  Acushnet  avenue 
and  the  I.  W.  Benjamin  schoolhouses.  Eight  classes 
comprising  about  325  pupils  are  now  quartered  in  rented 
buildings  in  that  section. 

Second,  a  twelve-room  building  should  be  erected  on 
the  Coggeshall  street  lot  purchased  for  that  purpose. 
Three  classes  comprising  about  125  pupils  are  now 
quartered  in  rented  rooms  in  that  district  and  other  rooms 
will  be  needed  within  a  year  to  relieve  still  further  the 
schools  in  that  section. 

Third,  the  Cedar  Street  school  has  an  overflow  class  in 
a  rented  church  basement,  and  the  Harrington  school 
kindergarten  is  now  located  in  a  private  house.  The 
Clark  Street  school  has  also  an  overflow  class  in  the  old 
Linden   street   schoolhouse.     If  an    eight-room    building 
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was  erected  on  the  lot  owned  by  the  city  at  the  head  of 
Maitland  street  the  pressure  on  all  these  schools  would  be 
relieved  and  the  future  growth  in  that  section  would  be  for 
a  time  provided  for.  I  have  frequent  complaints  from  pa- 
rents living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maitland  street  and 
Shawmut  avenue  that  their  young  children  have  too  great 
a  distance  to  walk  to  attend  school. 

Some  alterations  in  existing  schoolhouses  are  really 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  number  of  pupils.  One  of 
the  attic  rooms  of  the  Thompson  Street  school  is  badly 
lighted  and  ventilated.  Large  dormer  windows  and  a 
larger  skylight  ought  to  be  placed  in  it.  The  Acushnet 
schoolhouse  at  Lunds  Corner  ought  to  be  enlarged  and 
the  pupils  at  Plainville  should  be  required  to  attend  there. 
The  Acushnet  building  as  now  constructed  does  not  ac- 
commodate in  the  best  way  the  pupils  who  attend  there, 
and  the  Plainville  school  has  an  enrollment  of  only  ten  pu- 
pils. This  latter  school  cannot  be  made  efficient  with  so 
few  pupils  comprising  many  grades,  and  is  expensive  to 
maintain  under  present  conditions. 

Finally,  some  of  the  older  buildings  need  considerable 
repairing  and  extensive  alterations  if  they  are  to  meet  the 
State  requiiements.  The  new  schoolhouses  that  have 
been  erected  in  the  city  during  the  past  ten  years  are  ex- 
cellent, but  they  are  chiefly  primary  buildings.  The 
three  large  grammar  schools  accommodating  1,200  to 
1,500  pupils  have  had  little  done  to  them  beyond  ordinary 
repairs  and  compare  unfavorably  in  matters  of  ventilation 
and  light  with  more  modern  structures.  The  rooms  are 
small,  are  frequently  overcrowded  and  the  corridors  in 
one  of  them  are  very  narrow  and  dark. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  pupils  are  supervised  and  taught 

by  one  hundred  and  eleven  teachers.    The  number  of  pupils 

to  a  teacher  the  past  year  has  been  thirty-nine.     As  in  the 

grammar  grades  the  number  ot  pupils  to  a  teacher  varies 

considerably  owing  to  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  account 

of  the  present  school  accommodations.     Many  of  the  grades 

hav'e  their  full  quota  of  forty-eight  to  fifty  pupils.     Seven 

classes  of  these  grades  are  housed  in  rented  buildings  of 

Various  kinds  and  two  others  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the 

schoolhouses.    Several  others  will  necessarilv  be  located  in 

hired  quarters  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  term  in  January, 

1900.     The  arrangement  is  a  bad  one.     These  scattered 

classes  are  not  only  housed  in  an  unsuitable  manner  but 

xvork  at  a  disadvantage  by  reason  of  their  isolation.    The 

p  rincipals  cannot  give  them  suitable  supervision  and  in  some 

Cases  none  at  all.     I  hope  this   condition  will  not  be  long 

Continued. 

The  primary  schools  are  for  some  reasons  the  most   im- 
t^ortant  in  the    whole    school   system.     They   contain  the 
inajority  of  the  pupils  ;  they    reach  a   class  of  pupils  who 
»^  ever  go  beyond  these  grades,  most  of  these  being  of  for- 
te ign  birth;  and  they  initiate  all  the  pupils   into  school  life 
«Xnd  give  them  the  trend  that    influences  them  in    a  great 
^^neasure   in  later  school   life.     Unfortunately  most  young 
«\nd  inexperienced  teachers  are    found  in  primary  schools 
^nd  I  have  no  doubt,  were  the  truth  known,  many  a  child 
Was  had  his    whole  school  life    warped   by    reason  of  the 
rnislakes  made  by  the  inexperienced  teachers  who  taught 
him  in  the  primary  grades.     The  training  that  is  required 
of  teachers  in  many  places  has   bettered   matters  much  in 
this    respect,    but    the    graduates  of  our  Normal  and  our 
Training  schools    are  novices    after  all    when   they  begin 
their  work.     It    may    be  asked    why    young  and  inexpe- 
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rienced  teachers  are  placed  in  these  grades  more  than  oth- 
ers. Chiefly  because  of  their  inability  to  control  older 
pupils  and  partly  because  the  importance  of  the  work  in 
these  grades  is  not  yet  recognized  as  it  should  be.  In 
many  places  it  has  received  the  recognition  that  it  merits, 
and  some  go  so  far  as  to  pay  the  lowest  grade  teachers  the 
highest  salaries,  and  place  in  these  grades  only  teachers  of 
superior  merit  and  experience. 

Fortunately  in  our  own  city  there  are  many  teachers  in 
these  grades  who  have  had  long  and  successful  experience 
and  whose  influence  is  felt  for  good  by  the  inexperienced 
ones  who    are    constantly  being   added.     One  great  fault 
that  is  observable  in  the  work  of  the  young  and  compara- 
tively untried  teacher  is  her  inability   to  see  what  is  going 
on  among  her   pupils.     Frequently  she  does  not  seem  to 
know  whether  any  of  the  pupils  except  the  small  division 
that  she  is  working  with  at  the  time  are  occupied  or  not. 
Disorder  and  waste  of  time  are  the  result.     I  asked  a  suc- 
cessful training  school  principal  one  day  why  the  training 
schools  could  not  teach  their  young  ladies  to  observe  bet- 
ter.    ''The  power  of  observation,"  she  replied,  *'I  believe 
is  acquired  by  most  persons  only  by  considerable  experi- 
ence."    "A  young  lady,"  she  said,   "who  was  preparing 
for  a  teacher  recently  said  to  me  'when  I  have  a  class  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  pupils  reciting  it  seems  to  me  that  I  see  a  whole 
roomful  of  children.'"     And   I  have  no   doubt  that  many 
young  teachers  are  afl'ected  more  or  less  in  the  same  way. 
But  this  power  to  take  in  the  whole  school,  to  know  what 
all  the  pupils  are  doing  thai  she  may    check  this  one  and 
encourage  that  one  at  the  same  time  that  she   is  handling 
an  individual  section  must  be  acquired  by  every  teacher  or 
she  cannot   hope  for  success.     Many  of  the  teachers  in 
these  grades  are  weak  in  their  powers  of  observation  and 
they  should  train  themselves  in  this  art. 
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Many  primar}'  teachers  unfortunately  think  that  they  do 
not  need  to  study  as  those  of  higher  grades  do.     Nothing 
is  more  detrimental  to  their  success  than  to  think  this.     No 
class   of  teachers    need    study    more.     Pupils   are    more 
dependent  on  a    primary    teacher's   guidance   than   those 
in    higher    grades   and    she    has    greater   influence    over 
them    at    this    period    than   the  teacher  later.     For  these 
reasons    she    cannot    know    too    well    the    processes    of 
mental    growth    and    development,    and    the    relations    of 
physical    and    hygienic    conditions    to    the    child's    power 
to   work.     She    needs    to    understand    the    principles   of 
teaching  thoroughly  if  she  would  reap  the  full*  mead  of 
success,  and  were  she  a  veritable   storehouse  of  wisdom 
she  would  find  ample   opportunity    to   draw   upon  all  her 
knowledge,  and  in  doing  so  would  find  it  reflected  in  the 
'Hinds  and  thoughts   of  her    pupils.     Surely    no    primary 
teacher  who  reflects  will  feel  that  she  has  no  need  for  study 
^>"   preparation  for  her  daily  work  beyond  a  knowledge  of 
^he  facts  and  devices  necessary  to  her  daily  routine. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the   great   majority  of 

^^^^  teachers  of  these  grades  in  our  schools  are  progressive 

^^d  eflScient  and  devoted  to  their  calling.     In  many  ways 

their  interest   is   shown    in    the    well-being  of  their  pupils 

^hich  does  not  end  with  the  schoolroom.     The  schools  are 

^ell  equipped  with  books  and  material  for  work,  and  most 

^^  the  rooms  are  attractive,  healthful  places  in  which  the 

children  are  happy  and  well  cared  for  in  every  way.    The 

^^sults  are  generally  good,  and  each  succeeding  year  sees 

gain  in  some  direction.     No  one  who  is  not  very  familiar 

^ilh  the  many  diflSculties  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools 

^ave  to  face,  can  appreciate  how  well  they  perform  their 

duties.     There  is  ample  room  for  improvement  no  doubt; 

^He  ideal  is  usually  far  in   advance   of  the    actual,  but  the 

present  condition  gives  encouragement  for  the  future. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

Kindergartens  have  become  a  part  of  the  school  system 
of  the  city  by  public  approval.  After  a  trial  of  two  years, 
the  School  Board  voted  to  include  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation for  schools  the  amount  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  three  kindergartens  now  organized,  and  this 
action  will  undoubtedly  be  approved  by  the  City  Council 
and  the  amount  granted.  Whether  any  more  of  these 
schools  will  be  opened  in  the  near  future  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  public  demand  for  them. 

Those  now  organized  have  been  fairly  well  attended 
during  the  year,  but  more  pupils  could  be  accommodated 
by  them.  Two  of  them  are  still  housed  in  rented  build- 
ings, but  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  will 
be  remedied.  The  teachers  are  all  enthusiastic  in  their 
work  and  by  study  and  frequent  meetings  strive  to  bring 
their  schools  in  accord  with  the  best  educational  thought  of 
the  day.  There  exists  a  difference  in  opinion  among  lead- 
ing educators  as  to  the  value  of  some  of  the  methods  of 
training  now  used  in  the  kindergartens  of  this  country.  A 
recent  article  on  the  subject  by  an  eminent  authority  is 
likely  to  produce  wide  discussion  and  will  probably  lead  to 
a  beneficial  change  in  the  present  methods  of  conducting 
these  schools. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the  gram- 
mar grades  for  the  year  was  forty.  This  is  near  the  ideal 
number  for  a  teacher  to  instruct  under  good  conditions ;  it 
is  neither  too  large  to  be  unwieldy  nor  too  small  to  be  very- 
costly.  Unfortunately,  while  the  average  was  forty  the 
the  distribution  was  unequal.  A  number  of  teachers,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  lower  grades,  had  fifty  or  more  while 
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a  few  had  less  than  forty.  In  the  upper  grades  many  had 
less  than  forty.  This  condition  could  have  been  remedied 
in  a  measure  had  the  schoolhouse  accommodations  been 
better.  When  the  new  buildings  under  contemplation  are 
erected  the  present  organization  can  be  improved  some- 
what. 

The  conduct  of  these  schools  has  in  the  main  been 
characterized  by  commendable  work  carried  on  with  com- 
parative little  friction.  In  two  of  the  buildings  there  were 
no  cases  of  whipping  for  the  whole  year,  yet  good  order 
was  maintained  and  an  excellent  spirit  prevailed.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  prohibit  corporal  punishment,  in  my 
opinion,  but  in  this  grade  of  schools  tact  and  judicious 
management  by  the  teachers  would  make  the  necessity  for 
its  application  rare.  There  has  been  great  gain  in  this 
direction  in  the  last  few  years,  and  I  trust  the  future  will 
show  still  more. 

The  instruction  has  been  fair,  good  or  excellent  in  ac- 
vrordance  with  the  ability  of  the  individual  teachers.     In  a 
few  cases  it  might  be  classed  even  as  poor.     It  is  no  sine- 
cure that  a  teacher  has  in  these  days  if  he  does  his  work 
well.     The  variety  of  studies   that  he   is   called   upon   to 
teach  at  the  present  time   will   tax    the    resources    of  one 
most  studious  and  observant  if  he  is  to  secure  good  results. 
AVhat  of  those  pupils  who  come  under   the  instruction  of 
one  who  is  neither  one   nor  the   other?     All   teachers  do 
not  have  equal  gifts  any  more  than  those  who  are  in  other 
professions ;    but    all    can    be    thorough    and    give    some 
breadth  to  their  teaching  ;  all  can  study  their  pupils,  learn 
something  of  their  characteristics,  their  strength  and  their 
weakness  and  with  this  acquired  knowledge  wisely  used 
arouse  their  interests  in  some  lines  of  thought   and  guide 
them  with  intelligence   and   greater   patience   even  where 
their  inclinations  do  not  run.     Bui    to    do    this    well    the 
teacher  must  know  other  books  than  the   text-books,    must 
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observe  and  participate  in  other  life  than  that  of  the  school- 
room. The  shallow  weakling  can  not  hope  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  the  schoolroom  any  more  than  anywhere  else.  His 
pupils  will  read  him  as  others  do,  will  have  little  respect 
for  him,  and  therefore  will  not  work  for  him.  Such  a 
teacher  wonders  why  his  pupils  show  so  little  interest  in 
their  work,  are  so  restless  and  hard  to  manage.  It  is  be- 
cause ol  his  very  emptiness  which  they  soon  discern.  I 
wonder  at  times  how  some  teachers  dare  to  go  before 
their  pupils  so  poorly  prepared  to  instruct  them.  Nothing 
beyond  the  bare  facts  of  the  text-books  seems  to  be  within 
their  ken,  and  yet  they  marvel  that  their  efforts  are  not 
appreciated.  No  devices,  no  methods  of  presentation  can 
be  effective  with  the  teacher  unless  there  is  back  of  them 
a  fulness  of  knowledge  strengthened  by  a  conviction  that 
the  work  that  he  is  doing  is  worthy  of  his  best  efforts  at 
all  times. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  these  grades  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  demands  of  their  profession.  They  give  freely  of 
their  time  and  means  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  their 
calling.  By  professional  reading,  by  the  study  of  the  best 
in  literature  and  art,  and  in  many  ways  they  so  prepare 
themselves  that  they  are  enabled  to  present  the  subjects 
that  they  teach  by  good  methods  and  to  lead  the  thoughts 
of  their  pupils  into  fields  of  richness  of  which  the  rote 
teacher  never  dreams. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  now  six  schools  so  designated  comprising 
eleven  rooms  and  twelve  teachers.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  these  schools  was  twenty-six. 
Three  of  these  rooms  are  classified  as  Mill  Schools,  being 
situated  in  the  mill  districts  of  the  city.  When  the  large 
grammar   buildings    now   contemplated    are    built,   these 
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Mill  Schools  should  be  attached  to  those  grammar  build- 
ings as  ungraded  rooms.  By  this  change  they  would  be- 
come more  effective  and  lose  their  present  distinctive  name 
which  is  not  a  good  one  and  to  some  parents  distasteful. 
By  attaching  them  to  the  grammar  schools  their  sphere  of 
usefulness  can  be  materially  broadened. 

The  Acushnet  school  is  the  largest  of  the  so-called  un- 
graded schools.  It  has  three  rooms  and  the  whole  nine 
grades.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  change  was  made 
in  the  organization  of  the  school.  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  three  grades  in  each  room.  The  room  in  which 
were  the  three  lowest  classes  was  crowded  and  the  teacher 
was  unable  to  do  effective  work  with  so  many  classes  of 
young  pupils.  Therefore,  to  relieve  this  condition  another 
teacher  was  added  to  the  principal's  room  and  four  grades 
placed  in  that.  This  plan  is  much  more  effective  but  the 
school  is  cramped  for  space  and  another  room  should  be 
added. 

Two  of  the  other  schools  have  two  rooms  each  and  one, 
the  Plain ville,  has  but  one  room.  The  Plainville  school 
has  but  ten  pupils  in  it  and  the  average  attendance  for  the 
last  month  of  the  year  was  but  nine  pupils.  Each  pupil 
cost  the  city  last  year  $88.34.  This  is  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  High  school  pupil  and  it  is  the  least  efficient  school  in 
the  city.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  stimulate  teacher  or 
pupils.  The  great  number  of  classes  with  but  one  or  two 
pupils  in  each  is  an  organization  that  does  not  permit  good 
results.  This  class  of  schools,  common  in  the  past  and 
found  still  in  isolated  rural  districts,  is  being  abolished 
everywhere  possible.  They  are  condemned  by  the  state 
agents  as  well  as  by  superintendents  everywhere,  and  I 
ajrain  recommend  that  this  one  be  abolished  and  the 
pupils  transported  daily  to  the  Acushnet  school.  This 
plan  is  followed  in  scores  of  places  and  could  be  done  here. 
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The  pupils  could  be  transported  in  such  a  manner  tha 
there  could  be  no  just  cause  for  complaint,  with  a  saving 
to  the  city  and  with  great  educational  benefit  to  the  pupils. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

For  causes  which  are  well  known,  a  change  was  made 
in  the  principalship  of  the  High  school  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  June.  Mr.  Wilson  R.  Butler,  principal  of 
the  High  school  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  for  ten  years;  was 
chosen  from  many  candidates  to  the  position  which  had 
been  declared  vacant  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Butler  is  a  gradu- 
ate rtf  Bovvdoin  College  and  also  holds  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  from  Harvard  University.  He  brings  to  his 
new  field  of  labor  the  advantages  of  uniform  success  in 
teaching  and  ripe  scholarship.  His  administration  of  the 
school  during  the  past  few  months  gives  indication  that  the 
work  in  it  will  be  unified  and  strengthened.  The  cordial 
support  given  him  by  each  and  every  teacher  in  the  school 
is  gratifying  to  note,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  causes  for  criticism  which  have  not  been  without  foun- 
dation in  the  past  may  soon  be  eliminated. 

The  course  of  study  adopted  in  1894  ^"^  ^^  which  the 
Commercial  course  was  added  in  1896  needs  some  revi- 
sion, and  some  modifications  to  it  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  for  consideration  before  the  beginning  of  another 
school  year. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  entering  class  of  this  year  elected 
the  Commercial  course.  This  course  appears  to  meet  the 
demands  of  those  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  any  higher  institution  but  who  'desire  a  better 
preparation  for  a  business  life  than  is  given  by  the  gram- 
mar schools  yet  do  not  care  to  take  one  of  the  four  vea 
courses.  The  course  oilers  to  pupils  in  addition  to  a  fail 
general  training  an  opportunity  to  acquire   some  branche? 
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which  may  be  termed  technical,  as  stenography,  type- 
writing, and  bookkeeping.  During  the  past  year  I  ex- 
amined the  High  school  courses  of  study  of  thirty-one  of 
the  leading  cities  of  New  England.  I  found  that  eight  of- 
fered no  Commercial  course  but  most  of  them  were  consid- 
ering the  subject.  Five  others  do  not  have  what  1  con- 
sider distinctive  commercial  courses,  but  offer  more  or  less 
commercial  branches.  Seven  have  two-year  courses,  and 
four,  including  New  Bedford,  have  three  year  courses. 
Seven  have  four-year  courses.  I  found  also  that  the  course 
in  our  school  is  as  broad  as  any  of  the  three-year  courses 
and  moreover  of  a  substantial  character.  Whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  extend  it  a  year  is  problematical. 

While  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  is  no  larger 
than  that  of  several  years  past  it  is  relatively  somewhat 
larger.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  entered  the  school 
in  September,  1899,  ^^  compared  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  in  1898,  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  1897,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  1896.  But  now  nearly 
one  half  of  those  entering  each  year  elect  a  three- 
years  course  and  this  tends  to  make  the  average  mem- 
bership less  than  it  would  be  relatively  if  all  the  pu- 
pils took  the  four-year  course  as  formerly.  I  realize  that 
the  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  is  not  necessarily  a  cri- 
terion from  which  to  judge  of  its  efficiency  or  usefulness, 
but  if  our  High  school  fails  to  keep  apace  somewhat  with 
the  growth  of  the  city,  and  fails  to  attract  to 'it  ,the  same 
relative  numbers  that  High  schools  in  cities  with  similar  con- 
ditions do,  the  fact  should  be  a  source  of  solicitude  to  those 
who  administer  the  schools,  and  the  cause  fixed  if  possible. 

The  advantages  offered  in  the  New  Bedford  High 
school  are  equal  to  the  best'in  the  country,  and  I  desire  to 
see  it  grow  in  numbers.  In  this  way  a  larger  apprecia- 
tion of  its  merit  and  usefulness  would  be  shown  by  our 
citizens.  Those  who  patronize  it  can  by  still  more  loyal 
support  than  they  accord  it  now    give    it   greater   strength 
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and  win  to  it  new  patrons.  What  is  needed  more  than 
anything  else  is  a  full  appreciation  bj-  our  citi- 
zens of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  school  and  what  it 
really  stands  for  in  the  life  of  this  community.  Much 
more  would  be  accomplished  by  the  school  than  even  now 
if  parents  could  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the 
the  teachers  of  the  school  and  understand  their  purpose 
and  aim.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  there  is  a  movement 
to  revive  the  High  School  Alumni  Association.  A  live 
Alumni  Assoiciation  should  do  much  to  extend  the  influence 
of  the  High  school  and  strengthen  its  work. 

The  principal  has  furnished  some  statistics  of  interest  in 
regard  to  the  school  which  are  given  below  : — 


Number  of  pupils  who  have  left  school  during  the  year 
1899  and  causes  : 


Seniors, 
Sub-Seniors, 
Juniors, 
Sub-Juniors, 


Boy«*. 

GlrlH. 

Total. 

0 

0 

0 

8 

9 

17 

19 

18 

37 

13 

14 

27 

40 


41 


81 


Causes  for  leaving 

Illness, 

Moved  from  city. 

At  \vorl<, 

Neglect  of  school  work, 

Not  promoted. 

Went  to  private  schools. 


lloyt*. 

iilrU. 

Trital 

4 

15 

19 

C 

6 

12 

14 

10 

24 

4 

4 

S 

i 

4 

11 

i) 

2 

1 

40 


41 


M 
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No.   of  pupils  who  have  left  school    during  the   year 
1899,  ^y  periods  as  follows :  ' 


1 
1 

Jan.  to  • 

July. 

Sept.  to 

Jan.      1 

Jan.  to  Jan. 

Boys  Girls 
0  !     0 

Total. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total. 

Boys 

Girlrt 

Total. 

SeuioFR, 

0 

Sub-Seniors, 

5        « 

11 

3 

3 

G 

8 

9 

17 

Juniors, 

11        8 

19 

8 

10 

18 

19 

18 

37 

Sub-Juniors, 

9      13 

22 

4 

1 

5       , 

13 

14 

27 

25      27 

52 

15 

14 

29 

i 

40 

41 

81 

Causes  for  leaving : 

1 

1 

1 

Illness, 

3 

11 

14 

'     1 

4 

0 

'    4 

15  1  19 

Moved  from  city. 

3 

5 

8 

3 

1 

4 

G 

G 

12 

At  work. 

10 

G 

IG 

4 

4 

8 

,  14 

10 

24 

Neglect  of  school 

1 

work. 

2 

4 

G 

2 

2 

4 

4        8 

Not  promoted. 

2 

2 

5 

4 

9 

4      11 

Went    to    private 

school. 

0 
•25 

1 
27 

G 

15 

1 
14 

1 

5 

40 

2 
41 

7 

52 

29 

81 

Graduates  of  1899  pursuing  advance  courses  at  other 
institutions : 

Colleges. 

Harvard, 

Columbia, 

Brown, 
Smith, 

Georgetown, 


Technology, 

Harrington  Training  school  (entered  Janu- 
ary, 1900, 
Swain  School, 
Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  Boston, 


Boys. 

GirKs. 

ToU 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 
3 

1 

10 
3 

9 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 


13 


25 


Post  graduates  of  1898  in  the  High  school  during  1899, 
now  pursuing  advanced  courses  in  other  institutions  : 


Wesleyan  University, 
Bridge  water  Normal, 


Boys. 
1 


Girlt>. 


TotAl. 
1 
1 
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Pupils  entering  the  High  school  in  September,  1899: 

Buxl.  Glrll.  Tot 


Post  graduates  in  the  High  School  in  1899 : 


From  Janaftry  to  June, 
From  September  to  December, 


*i'A    -i  ■ 


1  I  10  :  j; 


1 

i_ 

IB 

i 

5_ 

■u 

IT: 

12 

r, 

M 

x> 

110 

as 

M 

TO 

'^ 

37? 

Intention  ol' present  pupils  concerning  advanced  courses. 
Classical  course,  (to  enter  college  with  Greek  :) 


riuU-Meiiio 
■lunlurs. 
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To  enter  college  without  Greek  : 


Seniors, 
Sub-seuiors, 
Juniors, 
8iiI>-thiniors, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

2 

1 

3 

3 

7 

10 

8 

8 

IG 

18 

17 

35 

31 


33 


64 


To  enter  Scientific,  Medical  or  Law  school : 


Seniors, 
Sub-Seniors, 
Juniors, 
8ub-«Juniors, 


ys. 

GirlB. 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

5 

2 

7 

8 

3 

11 

15 


G 


21 


To  enter  the  Harrington  Training  school : 


lioyB. 


Seniors, 
Sub-Seniors, 
Juniors, 
Sub-.Tuniors, 


Girls. 

Total. 

IG 

16 

IS 

IS 

27 

27 

24 

24 

So 


S5 


To  enter  a  State  Normal  school : 


IJoVrt. 


Seniors, 
SulvSeniors, 
Juniors, 
Sub-.Junior!*, 


Girls. 


2 


i} 


Total. 
2 
;) 
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THE  HARRINGTON   NORMAL   AND  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  had  a  most  unfortunate  vear  in  several 
respects.  In  the  first  place  the  school  was  interrupted  in 
its  work  for  months  through  failure  of  the  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus  and  its  condemnation  by  the  State 
Inspector.  This  caused  the  loss  of  several  months  work 
to  the  pupils  attending  the  school,  and  prevented  the 
training  teachers  from  securing  the  usual  amount  of  prac- 
tice in  teaching.  For  most  of  the  year  the  primary  pupils 
were  housed  in  rented  quarters  and  had  only  half-time 
sessions,  while  many  of  the  grammar  pupils  lost  at  least 
two  months  of  work.  It  was  found  upon  undertaking  the 
work  of  changing  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus 
that  the  building  needed  much  general  repairing,  and  the 
work  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation  was 
not  completed  until  November,  although  it  was  pushed 
with  vigor  by  those  in  charge.  The  building  is  now  in 
fine  condition  and  all  its  sanitary  conditions  are  the  very 
best. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Josephine  B.  Stuart,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school  from  its  opening  ten  years  ago,  was  an- 
other and  great  loss  to  the  school.  She  resigned  to  enter 
upon  a  work  to  which  she  felt  duly  called  her.  I  cannot 
speak  too  strongly  of  the  work  of  Miss  Stuart  in  connec- 
tion with  this  school  and  the  beneficent  influence  it  has 
had  upon  the  schools  of  the  city.  She  organized  the 
school  and  under  her  administration  it  broadened  each 
year  until  it  attained  a  rank  among  the  Training  Schools 
of  the  country  that  is  not  excelled  by  any.  Dig- 
nified, scholarly,  and  just,  she  secured  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  public,  and 
retained  it  to  the  last.  With  high  ideals  herself  she  in- 
spired the  one  hundred  three  teachers  who  graduated  un- 
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der  her  during  her  term  of  service  with  much  of  the  same 
spirit.  The  majority  of  them  are  teachers  in  our  schools 
to-day  and  have  given  most  excellent  service,  which  will 
continue  to  improve  as  their  experience  ripens. 

The  Committee  elected  Miss  Cora  A.  Newton,  for  a 
number  of  years  principal  of  the  Training  School  for 
Teachers  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  to  the  vacant  position. 
Her  successful  experience  and  scholarly  attainments  make 
her  a  worthy  successor  to  Miss  Stuart,  and  I  am  confident 
that  under  her  administration  the  school  will  continue  to 
advance  and  be  a  strength  to  the  school  system  of  the  city . 

Owing  to  the  interruptions  to  the  school  during  the  year, 
the  usual  graduating  exercises  of  the  senior  class  were 
omitted  in  December.  The  diplomas  were  presented  the 
graduates  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the 
Normal  and  Training  school,  and  all  of  them  have  been 
assigned  to  positions. 


The  Statistics  Subjoined  Give  Some  Facts  of  In- 
terest. 

Pupil  teachers  enrolled  during  the  year,  26 

Pupil  teachers  admitted  to  Junior  class,  January,  1899,  13 
Pupil  teachers  graduated  December,   1899,  9 

Pupil  teachers  who  have  resigned,  3 

Pupil  teachers  admitted  to  Junior  class  January,  1900,  12 
Pupil  teachers  admitted  to  Senior  class  January,  1900,  12 
Pupil  teachers  in  the  school,  January,  1900,  27 

Days  substituting  by  pupil  teachers,  199! 

Days  absence  for  other  causes,  44 
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THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

High  School. — Two  years  ago  I  recommended  in  my 
report  the  establishment  of  an  Evening  High  school  as  a 
part  of  the  evening  school  system.  The  recommendation 
was  endorsed  at  that  time  by  the  daily  papers.  No  action 
was  taken  by  the  School  Board  until  this  year  when,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Evening  School  Committee, 
the  Board  voted  to  open  such  a  school  for  one  term  to  as- 
certain whether  such  a  school  would  enlist  a  sufficient 
patronage  to  justify  its  maintenance.  Sessions  have  been 
held  on  Monday,  Tuesda3''  and  Wednesday  evenings,  and 
classes  have  been  formed  in  such  branches  as  were  de- 
sired by  the  applicants,  provided  the  number  electing  a 
study  was  ten  or  more.  Mr.  William  K.  Norton,  sub- 
master  in  the  Day  High  school  was  made  principal,  and 
the  three  other  male  assistants  in  that  school  were  made 
assistants  in  the  Evening  High  school.  One  regular  lady 
assistant  was  also  elected,  and  two  special  lady,  assistants 
for  the  stenography  and  typewriting  classes. 

Candidates  for  admission  were  required  to  be  graduates 
of  a  grammar  school  at  least,  or  to  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  to  pass  an  examination  which  had  been  deter- 
mined upon.  Each  pupil  was  required  to  take  no  less 
than  two  studies. 

At  first  there  was  a  large  enrollment,  larger  than  was 
expected.  The  returns  for  the  first  nine  weeks  (those 
being  the  only  ones  available  for  this  report),  give  an  en- 
rollment of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  an  average  mem- 
bership of  one  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  an  average 
nightly  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  nine.  As  is  usually 
the  case  many  came  at  first  out  of  curiosity  and  soon 
dropped  out ;  others  left  because  they  could  not  take 
some  one  study  that  they  desired ;  others  with  good 
intentions  evidently  were  unwilling  to  practice  the  self- 
denial  that  attendance  upon  such  a  school  entails. 
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Judging  from  the  attendance  during  the  second  term 
(the  returns  of  which,  however,  do  not  belong  in  this 
report)  there  are  about  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
persons  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  such  a  school.  The  typewriting,  stenog- 
raphy and  bookkeeping  departments  have  been  by 
far  the  most  popular,  but  classes  in  English,  French,  Civ- 
ics, Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Science  have  been  formed 
and  have  done  good  work.  The  teachers  have  taken 
great  interest  in  their  work  and  the  results  is  most  lines 
have  been  gratifying.  In  addition  to  the  regular  instruc- 
tion, the  principal  organized  a  course  of  lectures  which 
have  been  given  each  Wednesday  night  at  the  close  of 
the  school  session,  the  school  beincj  closed  fifteen  minutes 
early  for  that  purpose.  These  lectures  have  been  open  to 
the  public,  and  have  been  well  attended  both  by  the  pu- 
pils and  by  outsiders. 

The  school  certainly  has  made  an  excellent  beginning 
and  should  be  continued.  There  has  been  one  tendency 
shown,  it  seems  to  me,  that  should  not  be  permitted  to 
prevail,  and  that  is  to  make  the  standard  of  admission  too 
low.  The  school  should  be  a  High  school  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name,  and  to  it  pupils  should  not  be  admitted  who 
belong  in  the  elementary  evening  schools.  In  the  ele- 
mentary evening  schools  there  are  classes  where  the  ordi- 
nar}^  English  branches  are  taught  and  well  taught,  and  in 
these  schools  pupils  who  are  not  well  fitted  to  enter  the 
High  school  can  prepare  themselves  if  they  cannot  do  so 
elsewhere.  Courses  of  study  should  be  prepared  next 
fall  for  both  grades  of  schools,  in  which  the  work  should 
be  determined  for  each  grade  and  so  co-ordinated  that  the 
advance  from  one  to  the  other  should  be  regular.  This 
year,  pupils  presented  themselves  at  the  scliool  desiring  to 
take  typewriting  only,  whose  English  vocabulary  was 
most  meagre  and  whose  knowledge  of  grammatical  con- 
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struction  was  nil.  They  were  displeased  because  they 
were  refused  admission.  To  admit  such  pupils  to  the 
school  or  any  pupils  who  are  not  prepared  to  do  High 
school  work  is  not  justifiable.  It  injures  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  endangers  its  future,  besides  entailing  an  un- 
warrantable expense. 

Elementary  schools.  These  schools  have  been  held  in 
the  usual  school-buildings  and  have  had  their  customary 
attendance.  After  the  first  few  weeks,  when  some  cases 
of  disorder  occur,  the  schools  settle  down  to  quiet,  orderly 
work.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  are  also  teachers  in 
the  day  schools  and  all  are  experienced.  The  irregular 
attendance  in  these  schools  is  a  bar  to  the  most  effective 
work.  They  are  open  but  forty  nights  during  the  3'ear 
and  many  pupils  do  not  attend  more  than  three-fourths  of 
that  time  and  on  those  nights  from  necessity  more  than 
from  choice.  Where  they  attend  regularly  they  make 
considerable  progress.  The  employers  of  illiterates  are 
not  as  careful  as  they  should  be  about  requiring  cards  of 
attendance,  and  the  labors  of  the  truant  officers  and  of  the 
teachers  are  increased  by  reason  of  this. 

In  several  of  the  buildings  the  light  is  very"  unsatis- 
factory and  injurious.  The  Phillips  avenue  school  is 
fitted  with  gas  and  Welsbach  burners  and  is  the  only 
one  where  the  light  is  entirely  satisfactory.  This  matter 
should  receive  attention  before  another  winter.  The  seats 
in  most  of  the  rooms  of  the  Cedar  Grove  street  school  are 
unsuited  for  evening  school  purposes.  They  are  so  small 
that  in  many  instances  the  pupils  are  unable  to  sit  squarely 
toward  the  front  of  the  desk.  The  pupils  show  remark- 
able patience  after  working  all  day  by  being  willing  to 
cramp  themselves  in  these  desks  without  complaint. 

The  schools  need  more  variety  in  reading  matter  and 
l)etter  than  thev  now  have.  Most  of  the  readers  are  those 
discarded  from  the  day  schools  some  years  ago  and  con- 
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tain  little  subject  matter  except  the  most  prosaic.  I  have 
obtained  permission  from  the  Howland  fund  committee  to 
collect  a  number  of  sets  of  reading  books  that  have  been 
used  in  the  day  schools  for  a  long  time  and  transfer  them  to 
the  evening  schools.  They  are  superior  to  those  now 
used  in  the  evening  schools  but  not  so  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  day  schools  as  later  publications  which  will 
be  substituted  for  them.  By  this  plan  both  classes  of 
schools  will  be  supplied  with  better  reading  matter  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

Evening  Drawing  school.  The  average  attendance  in 
this  school  for  the  past  year,  which  includes  the  spring 
and  the  fall  terms,  was  less  by  a  few  pupils  than  for  the 
year  1898. 

The  suggestion  made  last  year  to  unite  this  school  with 
the  evening  classes  of  the  Textile  school  was  carried  out 
at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  The  directors  of  the 
Textile  school  agreed  to  furnish  quarters  and  the  furni- 
ture needed  for  the  school  provided  the  School  Committee 
supplied  the  teachers  and  the  material  required.  The 
School  Committee  accepted  this  offer  and  the  school  is  now 
held  in  the  Textile  school  building.  The  same  teachers 
are  in  charge  of  the  various  departments  as  last  year. 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending as  was  expected  owing  to  the  school  being  held 
in  a  building  more  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
than  formerly.  There  seems  to  be  a  limited  demand  for 
such  a  school,  but  most  of  those  who  attend  are  earnest 
and  work  with  a  definite  purpose. 
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SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  the  report  last  year,  extended  reports  were  made  on 
each  one  of  these  departments  by  the  various  supervisors. 
There  has  been  no  material  change  in  these  branches  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  All  of  these  departments,  I  believe,  are 
doing  effective  work. 

The  Manual  Training  school  cannot  provide  for  any  in- 
crease of  pupils.  The  present  room  is  taxed  to  its  capacity, 
and  certainlv  the  one  teacher  is.  The  Committee  should 
take  under  consideration  the  condition  of  this  school  and 
provide  for  future  expansion.  Manual  training  should  be 
offered  the  High  school  pupils  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  state,  and  I  trust  these  matters  will  receive 
the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  the  Committee. 

The  whole  time  of  the  cooking  teacher  is  not  now  em- 
ployed. She  lias  several  spare  days  each  month.  This  con- 
dition will  not  probably  continue  much  longer  as  the  school 
population  increases.  Some  teachers  in  the  eighth  grade 
express  regret  that  sewing  has  been  extended  into  their 
schools.  They  feel  that  they  need  the  time  given  to  this 
branch  for  their  literary  work.  They  feel  thai  cooking  and 
sewing  together  take  too  much  time  from  what  they  consider 
the  regular  work.  It  might  be  well  for  the  Committee  to 
secure  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  parents  of  girls 
in  this  grade,  and  act  upon  the  knowledge  thus  gained. 

The  drawing  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  and 
efl^ective  branches  in  the  whole  school  work.  Last  year 
more  was  done  in  color  than  ever  before,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  recognized  factor  in  the  work.  It  is  attractive  and 
has  much  educative  value. 

The  work  in  vocal  music  is  thoroughly  and  effectively 
done.  The  careful,  well  planntd  instruction  of  the  super- 
visor has  now  extended  over  enough  years  that  pupils  enter- 
ing  the  High  school  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  from  the 
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lowest  grade,  and  its  results  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  any  other  branch.  .  ^ 

The  methods  employed  in  conducting  the  sewing  show 
the  result  of  careful  planning  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visor of  this  branch,  and  the  work  is  quietly  and  effectively 
done  by  her  and  her  assistants. 

TEACHERS. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers  are  employed  in 
the  day  schools  who  are  paid  a  salary.  There  are  in 
addition  twelve  pupil  teachers  who  are  not  paid.  For  twen- 
ty weeks  in  the  winter  seventy-seven  teachers  on  an 
average  are  employed  in  the  various  evening  schools,  mak- 
ing in  the  whole  three  hundred  and  two  employed  in 
different  capacities  by  the  city  during  the  year. 

These  teachers  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

High  school  teachers,  15 

Normal  and  Training  school  teachers  (regular),  G 

Normal  and  Training  school  teaoliers  (training),  13 

Grammar  school  teachers.  5o 

Primary  school  teachers,  111 

Ungraded  school  teachers,  J'i 

.Specbil  teachers,  7 

Kindergartners,  6 

Evening  school  teachers,  77 

302 

Few  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  regular  corps  dur- 
ing the  year.  Two  additional  ones  were  placed  in  the 
Thompson  Street  school,  two  in  the  Parker  Street  and  one 
in  the  Thomas  A.  Greene.  Two  of  these  were  placed  in 
the  schools  to  relieve  the  principals  of  the  charge  of  an  in- 
dividual room  and  to  give  them  time  to  supervise  the  other 
schools  and  attend  to  the  numberless  details  that  are  inci- 
dent to  a  large  school.  Some  resignations  have  occurred 
and  a  few  dismissals.     These  vacancies  have  been  filled 
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as  far  as  possible  by  graduates  of  the  Training  school  or 
other  trained  teachers  who  resided  in  the  city.  The  oth- 
ers have  been  filled  by  experienced  teachers  secured  else- 
where. It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  teachers  of  cul- 
ture and  strength  at  all  times  and  certainly  not  at  short 
notice.  Thus  occasionally  teachers  are  employed  from 
abroad  who  fail  to  do  acceptable  work  and  their  services 
are  dispensed  with  without  great  delay.  With  teachers 
residing  in  the  city  greater  forbearance  is  exercised  be- 
cause their  claims  for  such  forbearance  are  somewhat 
stronger  than  those  of  teachers  from  elsewhere,  and  be- 
cause in  most  instances  the  city  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  them  for  their  profession.  Many  teach- 
ers fail  from  lack  of  self-reliance  ;  often  they  seem  to  think 
that  someone  else  must  bear  their  burdens  when  they  get 
into  trouble.  Every  teacher  should  realize  that  he  cannot 
shift  his  responsibilit}-  to  the  shoulders  of  anyone 
else.  A  principal  or  superintendent  may  advise  and  sug- 
gest but  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  apply  those  sugges- 
tions and  rely  upon  himself  in  the  main. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  connected  with  the  present 
plan  6f  paying  the  teachers  in  the  schools  which  I  think 
should  be  adjusted.  One  is  the  length  of  time  that  is  re- 
quired of  a  teacher  before  the  maximum  salary  is  reached. 
It  is  now  five  years  in  both  the  grammar  and  primary 
grades.  After  three  years  of  acceptable  service  they  are 
now  placed  on  the  permanent  list.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  schedule  be  so  changed  that  all  teachers  shall  re- 
ceive the  maximum  in  three  years  or  when  they  are  placed 
on  the  permanent  list. 

The  other  matter  is  one  that  relates  to  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers in  the  primary  schools.  There  is  now  a  difference  of 
fifty  dollars  in  the  maximum  of  the  two,  the  primary  being 
$550  per  annum  and  the  grammar  $600.  In  many  cities, 
and  especially  in    progressive    ones,    the    salaries  of  both 
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primary  and  grammar  teachers  are  the  same,  except  in 
the  highest  grade  grammar.  I  recommend  that  this  sub- 
ject receive  the  consideration  ot  the  Committee. 

SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  FOR   THE   PARIS 

EXHIBITION. 

New  Bedford  was  honored  by  being  selected  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  State  to  be  represented  in  its  educational 
exhibit  to  be  made  at  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exposition. 
Only  a  few  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  are  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  general  exhibit. 

Work  from  the  kindergartens  to  the  High  inclusive  was 
either  specially  prepared  for  this  exhibit  in  every  brahch 
of  study,  or  selected  from  the  work  prepared  for  the  home 
exhibit  held  in  the  spring.  The  exhibit  represented  the 
work  of  all  the  pupils  and  is  a  fair  representation  of  what 
is  done  in  the  schools  every  day.  Teachers  and  pupils 
alike,  I  am  sure,  can  take  pride  in  it.  With  the  exhibit 
were  sent  also  photographs  of  the  High  school,  Harring- 
ton Normal  and  Training  school,  Thomas  A.  Greene 
school,  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  school,  and  George  H.  Dun- 
bar school  as  types  of  our  best  modern  school  buildings. 
As  a  type  of  the  earlier  school  buildings,  the  old  Linden 
street  school  was  taken.  Exterior  and  interior  views  of 
all  these  buildings  were  sent. 

SCHOOL  ROOM  DECORATION. 

For  some  years  a  feeling  has  existed  among  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  among  many  of  the  teachers 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  makinij  the  school- 
houses  more  attractive  within  and  at  the  same  time  by 
some  well  ordered  plan  of  decoration  secure  surroundings 
for  the  pupils  that  would  by  their  unconscious  influence 
educate  their  tastes  and  create  within  them  a  love  for  that 
which  was  harmonious  and  beautiful. 
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Therefore,  in  October,  1898,  the  Superintendent  issued 
a  call  asking  the  teachers  to  send  delegates  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  a  certain  time  which  should  consider  a  plan 
for  beginning  the  work.  The  teachers  responded  at  once 
and  appointed  a  committee  which  submitted  the  following 
plan  to  the  School  Committee  and  asked  its  co-operation  : 

1.  They  shall  gather  data  as  to  casts,  photographs, 
etc.,  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  school  room  and  shall  bring 
the  data  to  the  knowledge  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and 
of  the  School  Board. 

2.  They  shall  catalogue  the  material  already  in  the 
school  that  it  may  be  more  available  to  all  and  that  it  may 
not  be  needlessly  duplicated. 

3.  They  shall  advise  the  teachers  in  the  selection  of 
art  material. 

4.  They  shall  systemize  the  Rowland  Fund  requests 
of  the  teachers  for  this  line  of  illustrative  material  that 
there  may  be  an  evident  advance  yearly  in  the  educative 
influence  of  the  material  procured. 

5.  They  shall  communicate  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Public  Library  with  reference  to  establishing  a  method  of 
loaning  to  the  schools  the  art  material  under  their  care. 

6.  They  shall  suggest  means  by  which  citizens  may 
be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  movement  and  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  teachers. 

7.  They  shall  ascertain  and  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  teachers  steps  taken, 
methods  adopted,  and  results  secured  in  this  line  in  other 
places. 

8.  They  shall  have  authority  to  call  meetings  of  the 
organization  through  the  permanent  chairman. 

The  undersigned  committee,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of 
instruction  given  to  them,  respectfully  present  to  the 
School  Board  the  above  statement  of  the  aim  of  the  or- 
ganization and  suggest  that  should  the   Board   see  fit  to 
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express  its  ofRcial  recognition  of  this  committee  and  its 
approval  of  these  aims,  such  action  would  serve  as  a  strong 
moral  support  to  the  Committee  and  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
zeal  of  all  the  teachers  in  this  important  direction. 

The  committee  further  respectfully  present  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  teachers  that  the  Board  appoint  from  its  own 
members  a  committee — of  such  size  and  title  as  the  Board 
may  deem  best — to  co-operate  with  this  committee  of 
teachers. 

The  committee  also  desire  to  state  to  the  board  that 
while  they  anticipate  much  more  widely  spread  and  more 
intelligent  interest  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers than  has  heretofore  existed,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  majority  of  teachers  have  been  much  interested  but 
have  had  as  yet  no  recognized  channel  of  making  their 
interest  known  to  those  in  authority. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  W.  GILBERT, 
MARY  E.  AUSTIN, 
LYDIA  A.  MACREADING, 
MARY  L.  PETTY, 
JANE  E.  GILMORE, 
ISABELLA  LUSCOMB, 
ANNIE  G.  BRAWLEY, 

Committee. 
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The  School  Committee  at  once  created  a  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Art  to  co-operate  with  the 
teachers'  committee.  These  committees  met  and  con- 
sidered plans  by  which  the  contemplated  work  could  best 
be  done. 

I  shall  be  compelled  to  reserve  for  some  future  time  a 
detailed  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  so  far  in 
the  way  of  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  committees. 
The  work  has  not  yet  crystallized  but  a  fair  beginning  has 
been  made.  In  the  spring  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
and  casts  was  held  by  the  teachers  for  a  week  in  the  City 
Hall,  to  which  admission  was  charged  to  secure  funds  to 
procure  some  works  of  art  for  the  schools.  Many  persons 
visited  the  exhibit,  and  from  the  proceeds  realized,  some 
casts  and  pictures  were  purchased  and  placed  in  the 
schools.  A  number  of  others  were  purchased  by  friends  of 
the  schools  and  donated  to  them.  The  teachers  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  buildings  have  contributed  generously  also  to 
purchase  pictures  and  casts  for  their  own  buildings.  No 
picture  or  work  of  art  is  now  permitted  to  be  placed  in  the 
schools  without  permission  of  the  committee  on  art.  That 
committee  hopes  soon  to  go  through  the  schools  and  take 
from  them  such  pictures  and  other  decorations  as  it  deems 
unworthy  to  remain  there.  It  also  hopes  to  have  the  walls 
of  the  schoolrooms  and  halls  tinted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
please  good  taste  and  at  the  same  time  be  restful  to  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils.  This  last  is  a  most  important  matter. 
I  have  been  informed  by  ophthalmic  surgeons  of  high 
reputations  that  the  eyesight  of  many  pupils  is  perma- 
nently injured  by  the  glaring  walls  so  common  to  school- 
houses.  When  the  Harrington  school  was  repaired  last 
summer  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  whole  building  were 
tinted  in  colors  that  were  harmonious  and  pleasing  and  at 
the  same  time  were  restful  to  the  eye.  As  other  buildings 
are  repaired  this  plan  will  be  pursued. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  AND 

TEACHERS. 

In  all  business  affairs  of  any  magnitude,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  it  has  been  found  necessary  from  time  im- 
memorial to  have  executive  heads  to  conduct  them  if  they 
were  to  be  managed  successfully  and  economically.  Po- 
litical history  reveals  to  us  the  great  responsibility  that 
rests  on  government  executives,  and  could  we  be  as  well 
informed  in  commercial  history,  we  would  realize  that 
business  executives  have  corresponding  responsibilities, 
and  upon  them  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  policy  that 
brings  success  or  failure  to  the  affairs  entrusted  to  their 
charge. 

Not  until  recent  years  has  it  been  thought  necessary  to 
apply  the  same  principles  in  the  conduct  of  schools  as 
have  been  so  long  applied  to  other  public  affairs  and  to 
private  business.  In  our  country,  this  has  been  especial- 
ly true,  and  of  the  East  more  than  of  the  West.  But  it 
has  at  last  been  recognized,  and  hence  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Boston,  it  is  true,  had  a  superintend- 
ent some  forty  or  more  years  ago,  and  New  Bedford 
soon  after  instituted  the  office ;  but  it  was  not  until 
a  much  more  recent  date  that  the  office  was  general 
to  the  cities  of  New  England.  The  great  city  of 
Philadelphia  had  no  superintendent  of  schools  until  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  no  more  wasteful  or  ill-conducted 
system  of  schools  existed  in  any  city  of  this  Union  until 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Macallister,  who  changed  its  whole 
complexion. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  evolution  of  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools.  I  wish  simply  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet  existed  so 
long  that  it  is  fully  established  what  his  duties  ought  to  be, 
and  the  views  put  forth  in    this  paper  must  be  chiefly  my 
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own,  based  upon  my  own  experience.  I  wish  to  quote 
briefly,  however,  from  a  writer  on  school  supervision.  He 
says:  **  City  Superintendency  of  Schools  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  prism  with  polygonal  bases.  One  face  is  turned 
toward  the  material  appliances  used  in  school  work  ;  one 
toward  school  authorities ;  another  toward  the  people  at 
large ;  another  towards  the  patrons  ot'  the  schools ;  still 
another  toward  the  teachers  ;  the  last  and  most  important 
of  all  toward  the  pupils." 

This,  to  me,  is  a  good  statement  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent's position.  His  relation  to  the  pupils  is  the  most 
important  one  of  all,  for  without  the  pupils  the  schools 
would  not  have  occasion  to  exist ;  but  the  relation  of  the 
superintendent  to  the  teachers  is  of  the  next  importance, 
for  through  them  must  every  policy  instituted  by  him  be- 
come a  success  or  a  failure. 

It  must  be  very  evident  to  anyone  giving  the  matter  any 
consideration  that  the  size  of  the  city  must  govern  in  a 
great  measure  the  character  of  the  superintendent's  work. 
Superintendents  of  great  cities  like  Chicago,  New  York 
and  even  Boston  cannot  know  their  teachers  ;  and  even 
those  of  100,000  inhabitants  cannot  know  them  well 
unless  relieved  of  much  that  is  now  expected  of  them.  In 
the  smaller  cities,  the  superintendents  may  know  their 
teachers  more  or  less  intimately  and  their  work  by  visits 
to  their  rooms,  by  meetings  of  various  kinds,  and  by  con- 
sultations with  principals.  In  this  respect  they  have  a 
greater  privilege  than  those  of  larger  cities. 

But  the  superintendent  of  every  city,  whether  large  or 
small,  must  influence  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  each 
teacher  in  it,  if  not  directly,  at  leavSt  indirectly. 

He  can  do  this,  first  by  the  organization  of  the  schools. 
The  conditions  under  which  teachers  work  each  day  have 
great  influence,  not  only  on  the  results  obtained  by  them, 
but  on  their  healtli  and   happiness.     The  superintendent 
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can  do  much  to  make  these  conditions  good,  and  should 
do  so.  He  should  influence  the  purchase  of  suitable  sites 
for  schoolhouses,  see  to  it  that  the  plans  of  the  buildings 
are  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used, 
and  that  they  are  properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated. 
He  should  plan  for  the  proper  grading  of  the  schools,  and 
secure  such  legislation  from  the  School  Committee  as  will 
prevent  overcrowding  of  rooms  with  pupils  and  pushing 
them  on  into  higher  grades  when  they  are  not  prepared, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  greater  pressure  from  below.  How 
many  teachers  suffer  from  these  evils  to-day,  notwith- 
standing the  great  advance  made    in  this   direction  within 

* 

the  past  few  years.  There  are  other  matters  of  organiza- 
tion that  the  superintendent,  by  his  acts,  may  cause  to 
lighten  and  lubricate  the  work  of  the  teachers  or  to  pro- 
duce the  opposite  effect. 

Second.  The  superintendent,  by  his  attitude  toward 
the  selection  and  retention  ot  teachers,  influences  the  whole 
school  system  in  a  matter  that  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  its  efficiency,  and,  moreover,  affects  the  well  being  of 
every  good  teacher  in  it.  Let  the  superintendent  have  a 
low  ideal  of  the  qualifications  that  a  teacher  should  pos- 
sess, or  let  him  be  influenced  to  appoint  teachers  whom  he 
knows  to  be  unsuited  for  the  profession  and  soon  the 
schools  are  honeycombed  with  a  number  of  incompetents, 
who  not  only  do  their  own  work  poorly,  but  are  the  bane 
of  every  good  teacher  in  the  corps.  Once  get  such  teach- 
ers in  the  schools,  and  it  is  a  herculean  task  to  dislodge 
them  and  in  trying  to  do  so  many  a  superintendent  has  been 
sacrificed.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  superintendent 
in  season  and  out  of  season  insists  on  refined,  well  edu- 
cated, and  professionally  trained  teachers,  he  will  get  them 
in  time.  Twelve  years  ago,  neither  professional  training 
nor  any  preparation  beyond  a  course  in  the  High  school 
was  demanded  here  of  grade  teacliers ;  now,  no  city  de- 
mands more  thorough  preparation. 
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And  we  all  know  what  this  means.  It  means  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  each  year  is  better  edu- 
cated, and  is  professionally  trained,  and  the  whole  school 
structure  strengthened  thereby.  For  every  teacher  who  is 
mentally  well  equipped  and  professionally  trained,  not 
only  does  his  own  work  better  than  he  would  without  these 
qualifications,  but  makes  the  work  of  every  teacher  who 
follows  him  easier  and  more  successful.  For  these  rea- 
sons, a  superintendent  can  do  his  teachers  no  greater  ser- 
vice than  to  strengthen  the  corps  of  the  city,  from  the  low- 
est tn  the  highest  grade. 

Third.  The  superintendent  should  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  educational  world  and  frame  for  use  in  his 
schools  courses  of  study  that  are  sound  and  progrcvssive ; 
he  should  provide  the  schools  with  suitable  books  and  ap- 
paratus for  work.  But  in  these  matters  he  should  consult 
freely  with  the  principals,  special  teachers  and  grade 
teachers  and  give  due  weight  to  the  opinion  of  each  class; 
for  while  he,  from  his  vantage  ground,  can  realize  better, 
perhaps,  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  whole  and  ob- 
serve belter  the  results  obtained  in  the  whole  school  sys- 
tem, the  teachers  only  can  have  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  practical  difficulties  that  are  met  with  in  applying  a 
course  of  study  ;  can  better  know  the  merits  or  faults  of  a 
text-book  ;  and  determine,  also,  what  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances are  most  helpful  to  them.  A  superintendent  who 
fails  to  consult  his  teachers  freely  in  these  matters  and  is 
not  governed  by  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best  ones, 
in  my  judgment  is  wrong  and  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  is  too  often  the  case  that  either  the  influence  of  pub- 
lishing houses  and  their  agents,  or  a  wrong  assumption  of 
authority  by  the  superintendent  and  committee,  cause 
teachers  to  work  with  tools  that  thev  would  not  have  if 
they  had  a  voice  in  their  selection. 
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Fourth.  The  attitude  that  the  superintendent  assumes 
toward  the  teachers  in  his  dealings  with  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  the  public  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  teacher's  work  and  influence  as  well  as  on  his  personal 
well  being.  He  has  a  constant  opportunity  either  to 
strengthen  the  teachers'  hands  or  to  weaken  their  position 
by  giving  ear  and  countenance  to  criticism  based  on  super- 
ficial or  erronious  information  and  by  sympathizing  with  dis- 
pleased parents  and  their  friends  in  order  to  get  their  good 
will.  In  these  and  in  many  other  ways  he  can  make  the 
teachers'  place  harder  to  bear.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  speaks  a  word  of  commendation  for  the  teachers  when 
his  acts  are  criticised ;  asks  of  complaining  parents  sus- 
pension of  judgment  until  he  can  investigate  their  accusa- 
tions, and  defends  the  teacher  when  investigation  proves 
the  pupil  to  be  in  the  wrong,  whether  it  pleases  the  parent 
or  not,  the  superintendent  gives  the  teacher  a  support  that 
is  of  great  value  to  him.  Of  course,  the  teacher  should 
never  be  sustained  when  he  is  palpably  in  the  wrong,  but 
the  superintendent  should  always  take  pains  to  learn  the 
facts  in  every  case,  and,  if  he  finds  that  the  teacher  has 
made  a  mistake,  even  then  he  should  be  guarded  in  his 
condemnation  to  other  than  the  teacher  himself.  Too 
many  superintendents  ingratiate  themselves  with  parents 
by  a  ready  criticism  of  the  acts  of  the  teachers.  Parents 
have  their  rights,  pupils  have  theirs,  and  teachers  have 
theirs  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  set  forth 
clearly,  when  occasion  arises,  the  relations  that  should 
exist  between  all,  and  try  to  harmonize  differences  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  future  contingencies.  I  have  had 
parents  come  to  me  in  passion,  bringing  against  teachers 
accusations,  that,  had  they  been  accepted  and  encourage- 
ment given,  would  have  injured  materially  the  future 
careers  of  those  teachers  as  well  as  the  whole  school  svs- 
tern.     I  hold  that  it  is  the  superintendent's  duty  to  assume 
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that  the  teachers  are  right  until   it  is  proved  to  the  con- 
trary and  not  to  act  on  the  opposite  assumption. 

I  have  so  far  touched  upon  some  general  and  indirect 
ways  in  which  the  acts  and  attitude  of  the  superintendent 
affect  the  teachers  under  his  jurisdiction.  None  of  them 
relate  to  the  most  important  part  of  his  work — that  of 
supervision.  To  perform  this  part  of  his  duties  intelli- 
gently and  efficiently,  he  must  observe  the  teachers  in  the 
school-room.  In  large  cities,  most  of  the  direct  super- 
vision must  necessarily  be  assigned  to  assistant  superin- 
tendents, but  even  then,  the  superintendent  should  do  as 
much  visiting  as  possible. 

In  his  visits  he  should  observe  the  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  school,  and,  if  they  are  bad,  determine  how  much 
is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  teacher,  and  how  much  to  the 
remissness  of  the  school  authorities ;  he  should  notice  also 
whether  the  teacher  is  neat  in  his  appearance,  and  orderly 
in  his  habits ;  he  should  note  the  language  and  bearing  of 
the  teacher,  his  methods  of  teaching  and  governing,  and 
results  so  far  as  possible  of  both. 

The  information  thus  gained  by  him  must  be  used 
wisely,  or  these  visits  are  of  no  practical  value,  and  may 
prove  a  positive  harm.  This  important  question  should 
be  constantly  before  the  superintendent — how  can  I  use 
my  knowledge  that  it  may  be  most  helpful  to  every  teacher 
and  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  as  a  whole? 
This  question  may  be  answered  in  several  ways:  i,  by 
direct  suggestion  to  the  teacher;  2,  by  conftjrence  with 
the  principal  of  the  school;  3,  by  teachers'  meetings  of 
various  kinds  ;  4,  b}'  reports  to  the  School  Committee. 

In  dealing  with  the  teacher  directly,  the  superintendent 
should  exercise  a  most  friendly  spirit,  and  guard  against 
strong  adverse  criticism,  unless  suggestion  and  advice 
have  first  been  tried  and  failed.  He  should  never  criticise 
the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils  in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  injure  their  respect  for  him  in  any  way.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  superintendent  feels  compelled 
to  criticise  a  teacher  adversely  and  sometimes  strongly 
but  he  cannot  be  too  careful  of  his  manner  in  doing  it. 
Words  of  commendation  are  more  helpful  to  most  teachers 
than  those  of  condemnation,  and  the  superintendent  is 
wise  who  seeks  for  opportunity  to  praise  rather  than 
censure. 

In  every  well  organized  system  of  schools,  there  is  a 
principal  of  every  building,  and  those  are  best  organized 
where  he  has  a  part  of  his  time  for  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  other  teachers.  I  have  always  considered 
that,  in  a  city  or  large  town,  the  superintendent  should 
direct  the  policy  of  the  schools  through  the  agency  of  the 
principals ;  that  the  relation  should  be  closer  and  more 
confidential  between  him  and  them  than  between  him  and 
the  gra4e  teachers.  The  longer  my  experience,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  policy.  By  meetings 
with  the  principals  as  a  body,  he  can  outline  his  plans  and 
secure  their  opinion  as  to  feasibility  of  these  plans  in 
practice,  and,  with  their  advice  and  co-operation,  make 
success  almost  certain.  At  these  meetings,  also,  he  can 
state  to  ihem  his  observations  and  criticisms  on  general 
matters  pertaming  to  the  schools  and  promote  such  action 
as  will  produce  good  methods  of  work  and  government  in 
all  of  them. 

These  meetings  should  be  supplemented  b\'  conferences 
with  each  principal  in  relation  to  his  own  teachers ;  and 
by  a  free  interchange  of  opinion,  both  will  be  able  to  act 
in  unison  and  to  mutual  advantage. 

It  is  well,  I  think,  for  the  superintendent  to  hold  from 
time  to  time  other  meetings  of  the  teachers.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  general  meetings  of  all  the  teachers,  except  for 
some  special  reason  ;  it  is  well  for  him  to  hold  grade  meet- 
ings as  occasion  may  require,  and  also   to   hold  meetings 
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of  all  the  teachers  of  a  school  to  speak  on  matters  that  re- 
late to  them  especially. 

But  more  than  all,  the  superintendent  should  strive  to 
set  before  his  teachers  a  high  ideal  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  profession  in  which  they  are  both  engaged ; 
should  try  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps  that  will  influence 
them  all  to  put  forth  their  highest  endeavor ;  and  by  his 
acts  should  make  thehi  feel,  if  possible,  that  in  him  they 
have  a  just  counsellor  and  friend,  to  whom  they  may  come 
at  all  times  for  advice  and  assistance. 

Now  what  should  the  superintendent  expect  of  the 
teachers  and  how  can  they  help  him  in  his  work?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  superintendent  does  not  require  too  much  of 
his  teachers  when  he  asks  that  they  shall  be  well  educated 
and  properly  trained  for  their  profession ;  that  they  shall 
show  the  spirit  of  progress  by  continued  self-cultivation 
and  professional  study  ;  that  by  conduct,  speech  a,nd  dress 
they  shall  set  before  their  pupils  a  good  example  in  all 
these  particulars ;  that  they  shall  be  diligent  in  service, 
kind  and  thoughtful  in  governing  their  pupils,  and  always 
sincere  in  their  relations  with  the  superintendent  and  the 
school  authorities.  I  would  go  still  further  and  say  that  I 
think  they  should  give  such  attention  to  their  physical 
well  being  as  to  enable  theni,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power, 
to  appear  in  their  schoolrooms  each  day  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous. 

If  all  teachers  would  strive  to  live  up  to  these  ideals,  the 
labors  of  the  superintendent  would  be  much  lightened  and 
his  office  would  be  a  far  more  pleasant  one.  And  if  more 
teachers  would  give  the  superintendent  an  opportunity  to 
help  them,  meet  him  half  way  and  not  compel  him  to  t'orce 
his  advice  upon  them,  it  would  be  of  great  value  and  as- 
sistance to  him  in  his  work.  Too  many  teachers  stand 
aloof  from  their  superintendent  and  do  not  receive  his 
offers  of  help. in  the  proper  spirit ;   and  by  far  too  few  seek 
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his  advice  and  co-operation.  I  have  had  many  teachers, 
in  my  experience,  say  to  me  after  a  frindly  talk  on  some 
matter  that  was  troubling  them,  if  I  had  consulted  you  be- 
fore I  should  have  saved  myself  much  annoyance. 

In  unity  there  is  strength.  Let  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  their  relations  to  each  other  bear  this  in  mind. 
By  working  harmoniously  together  and  with  singleness  of 
purpose  they  can  increase  each  other's  influence  not  only 
in  the  schoolroom  but  in  outside  affairs.  Both  are  en- 
gaged in  a  noble  profession,  whose  results  are  potent  for 
good  or  evil.  Let  each  exercise  toward  the  other  patience 
and  forbearance ;  let  their  intercouse  be  tempered  with 
mutual  good  will  and  the  results  will  be  reflected  not 
only  in  themselves  but  in  the  pupils  under  their  charge. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  schools  are  criticised  for  many  things.  Some  of 
these  criticisms  are  just  and  more  perhaps  unjust.  But 
with  all  their  faults  the  public  schools  are  doing  a  work 
which  deserves  the  recognition  and  support  of  every  citi- 
zen. What  other  agency  is  doing  so  much  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  republic  by  making  its  fundamental  founda- 
tions a  moral  and  enlightened  people  who  are  its  source  of 
strength  and  safety.  It  is  often  said  that  the  schools  are 
generously  supported.  They  are  not  any  too  well  sup- 
ported. What  would  this  country  become  without  them? 
They  stand  in  great  need  of  a  kind  of  support  that  they 
cannot  have  too  much  of,  and  that  is  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  active  service  in  their  behalf  of  the  broadest 
minded  and  most  cultured  citizens  of  every  community. 
Such  persons  are  needed  more  and  more  in  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  schools  if  they  are  to  be  to  the  country  all  they 
ought  to  be.     The  teachers,  the  patient,  earnest,  and  faith- 
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ful  laborers  in  a  service  which  is  of  the  noblest,  deserve 
an  adequate  recognition  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
their  work.  This  is  being  accorded  them  more  and  more 
each  year,  and  with  the  broader  education  and  the  pro- 
fessional training  now  demanded  of  them,  their  occupation 
may  yet  take  its  place  among  the  learned  professions  where 
it  deservedly  belongs. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  given  me  by  the  teachers  of  the  city 
through  the  many  years  that  I  have  worked  with  them. 
Whatsoever  progress  has  been  made,  whatsoever  good 
has  resulted,  to  them  belongs  the  greater  part  of  the  credit. 
They  have  borne  the  burden  from  which  others  have 
reaped  the  reward. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  E.  HATCH, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

r.H)0. 

1899. 

Enrollment  of  pupils. 

9,394 

9,100 

increase 

294 

Average  number  belonging, 

7,804 

7.399 

decrease 

35 

Average  daily  attendance, 

0,727 

6,812 

decrease 

85 

Per  cent,  of  attendance, 

91 

92 

decrease 

1 

Number  cases  tardiness. 

12,383 

12,991 

decrease 

608 

Number  cases  dismissal, 

27,234 

33,036 

decrease 

5,802 

PRIVATE  AND 

PAROCHIAL 

1900. 

SCHOOLS. 

1899. 

Enrollment  of  pupils, 

2,896 

3,527 

decrease 

631 

Average  number  belonging. 

2,547 

3,140 

decrease 

593 

Average  daily  attendance. 

2.258 

2,913 

decrease 

655 

Per  cent,  of  dailv  attendance, 

88.6 

92.7 

decrease 

4.1 

PUBLIC,    PRIVATK   AND   PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment  of  pupils, 
Average  number  belonging, 
Average  daily  attendance. 
Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance, 


1900. 

1899. 

12,290- 

12,627 

decrease 

337 

9,911 

10,539 

decrease 

628 

8,985 

9,725 

decrease 

740 

90.6 

92.2 

decrease 

l.G 

COST   OF  INSTRUCTION   PER  SCHOLAR  BY   SCHOOLS. 


In  this  connection,  the  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar 
is  based  upon  the  average  number  belonging  to  each  school 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the  hire  of 
teachers,  fuel,  care  of  schoolhouses,  books  and  supplies, 
(except  those  furnished  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia  Ann 
Howland  fund  and  Dog  fund,)  the  term,  '*care  of  school- 
houses  "  including  only  the  salaries  of  janitors. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  is  given  the  cost,  by  depart- 
ments, of  each  pupil,  based  on  the  average  number 
belonging  and  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  each  department  during  the  year.  This  last 
computation  furnishes  the  basis  upon  which  tuition  of  non- 
residents will  be  collected. 
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Table  I.     The  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  pupil  in  the 

High  School  for  the  year  has  been  $59.54 

Grammar  Department: 

Fifth  Street.  |25.11 

Middle  Street,  24.79 

Parker  Street,                                              ^  23.04 

Phillips  Avenue,                                          *  21.68 

Thompson  Street,  20.03 

William  H.  Taylor,  24.97 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  School,  27.12 

Primary  Department: 

Acushnet  Avenue,  J17.85 

I.  W.  Benjamin,  16.37 

Cedar  Street,  19.25 

Cedar  Grove  Street,  17.92 

Clark  Street,  18.33 

Cannonville,  22.53 

Dartmouth  Street,  19.19 

George  H.  Dunbar,  20.29 

Thomas  A.  Greene,  19.98 

Sylvia  Ann  Rowland,  21.57 

Merrimac  Street,  15.91 

Phillips  Avenue,  19.30 

William  H.  Taylor,  18.21 

Mary  B.  White,  18.45 

Ungraded  Schools: 

Acushnet,  33.83 

North,  34.98 

Plainville,  63.20 

Rockdale,  33.38 

North  Mill,  33.38 

South  Mill,  19.67 

Evening  Schools: 

Cedar  Grove  street,  2.71 

Fifth  Street,  2.35 

Parker  Street,  3.18 

Phillips  Avenue,  3.08 

Thompson  Street,  2.04 

P>ening  Drawing,  11.84 

Evening  High,  3.79 
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Kindergartens: 

South  Kindergarten,  24.14 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Kindergarten,  23.81 

Harrington  Kindergarten,  21.47 


The  average  cost  of  a 

Grammar  school  pupil  was  23.28 

Primary  school  pupil  was  18.39 

Training  school  pupil  was  27.12 

Ungraded  school  pupil  was  35.86 

Mill  school  pupil  was  23.10 

Kindergarten  pupil  was  24.18 

Elementary  Evening  school  pupil  was  2.58 

Evening  High  school  pupil  was  3.79 

Evening  Drawing  school  pupil  was  11.84 

Day  school  pupil  was  22.65 


Table  II.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  by  depart- 
ments, based  on  the  average  number  belonging  and  the 
total  expenditures  for  each  department,  not  including  the 
expenditures  from  the  Rowland  fund  or  Dog  fund,  was  as 
follows : 


High  school  73.27 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school  29.06 

Grammar  schools  26.28 

Primary  schools  22.50 

Ungraded  schools  43.52 

Kindergartens  81.79 

Evening  Elementary  schools  3.19 

Evening  High  school  4.73 

Evening  Drawing  school  12.77 

Average  cost  of  a  day  school  pupil  27.18 
Average  cost  of  an  evening  school  pupil,  including 

drawing  school  3.57 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1900. 

RECEIPTS. 

General  and  special  appropriations  as  follows: 

For  teachers'  salaries  $160,705.00 

For  incidentals  (including  salaries  of  officers, 

janitors,  books,  supplies,  etc.)  53,625.00 

For  repairs  of  buildings  14,900 . 00 

For  Kindergartens  (balance  special  appro- 
priation) 68.30  $219.298. 30 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers'  salaries: 

Day  schools  $137,243 .  96 

Evening  schools  3,557.00   $140,800.90 
For  salaries:   Superintendent,  clerks,  truant 

officers  and  janitors  $23,383 .  60 

For  books  and  supplies  7,154.18 

For  lighting  1,052.24 

For  fuel  9,736.27 

For  janitors'  supplies  506.49 

For  printing  and  advertising  758 .  22 

For  cooking  school  188.60 

For  Manual  Training  school  296.66 
For  Miscellaneous  expenses  (including  rent 

of    rooms,    school    furniture,    express, 

freight   and    carting,    washing    towels, 

etc.)  10,303.14       53,439.40 

For  Repairs  of  buildings,  14,467.93 

lu)T  Kindergartens  (special  appropriation)  68.30 


Suinmarv: 


$208,776.59 


Receipts  $219,298 .  30 

Kxpcnditures  208,776.59 


Halance  $10,521.71 

T)()(J  FUND. 

Halance,  December  2.  1809  $463.14 

Received,  February  lOOO  1,306.42        $1,769.56 

Expen<litures  640 .  10 


Balance  $1,129.46 
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Received  from  the  following  sources  and  credited  to 
account  of  Unappropriated  Funds : 

Non-resident  pupils  $903.41 

Sale  of  furniture  1 ,50 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies  63 .  19  f968 .  10 


EXPENDITURES  BY   DEPARTMENTS. 


High  school: 

Salaries 

$18,042.36 

Text  books 

479.04 

Stationery 

902.41 

Janitor's  salary 

1.024.96 

Fuel 

925.13 

Ordinary  repairs 

2,328.18 

Proportion  of  ordinary 

expenses 

1,943.72 

$25,645.80 

Books  and  supplies  from  income 

of  Howland  fund 

146.22 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training 

school : 

Salaries 

$7,763.38 

Text  books 

60.02 

Stationery 

276 . 34 

Janitor's  salary 

808.18 

Fuel 

1,028.64 

Ordinary  repairs 

104.92 

Proportion  of  ordinary 

expenses 

623 . S9 

$10,665.37 

Rooks  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund  257.21 


(rrammar  schools: 

Salaries 

$3S,884.16 

Text  books 

1,796.35 

Stationery 

1,443.70 

Janitor's  salaries 

3,466.  (J4 

Fuel 

1,796.56 

()rdinary  repairs, 

2,912.17 

Proportion  of  ordinary 

expenses 

3.307.38 

$53,606.96 

Books  and  supplies  from  income 

of  Howland  fund 

722.91 
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Primary  schools: 

Salaries  $62,876.60 

Text  books  C07 .  96 

Stationery  1,218.28 

Janitor's  salaries  8,967,28 

Fuel  5,545.40 

Ordinary  Repairs  8,138.12 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses  9,894.15     $97,347.79 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund  1,657.24 


Ungraded  schools: 

Salaries  |7,37().45 

Textbooks,  177.:« 

Stationery  130.51 

Janitors*  salaries  911.89 

Fuel  376.22 

Ordinary  repairs  984.54 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses  2,451.54     $12,402.53 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund  128. 12 


Manual  Training  (Sloyd)  school :--(also  included  in 
Grammar  schools). 

Salary  $1,395.00 

Supplies  296.66 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses  150.00       $1,841.<>€ 


Cooking  school: 

Salary  $585.00 
Supplies  188.60 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses  150.00  $923.60 


Evening  Elementary  schools: 
Salaries  $2,424.50 

Text  books  66.50 

Stationery  37.81 

Janitors*  salaries  262.00 

Lighting  813.52 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses  366.93       $3,460.26 
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Evening  Drawing  school: 

Salaries  $506 .  50 

Stetionery  15.«0 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenstrs  40. H2  $661.81 


Evening  High  school: 

Salaries  $627.00 

Stationery  .63 

Janitor's  salary  66.00 

Lighting  131.45 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses  40.63          $866.71 


Kindergartens: 

Salaries  $2,892.01 

Supplies                         .  69.25 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses  1,086.1)1       $4,038.17 


SYLVIA    ANN    ROWLAND    EDUCATIONAL   FUND. 


Balance  of  income  on  hand  Dec.  2,  1809  $892.70 

Interest  for  the  year  3,0(K).00 


$3,892.70 
Expenditures  for  the  year  3,328.94 


Balance  Dec.  1.  1900  $563.76 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  during  1900  $3,328.94 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Dec.  2,  1899  191 .04 


$3,619.98 


Cost  of  books  and  supplies  charged  to  schools,  1900  $:<,427.15 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Dec.  1,  1900  92.83 

$3,519.98 
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Disbursements  to  the  several  schools,  and 
otherwise,  are  as  follows : 

High  school  $146.22 

Fifth  Street  Grammar  school  128.63 

Middle  Street  Grammar  school  65 .  69 

Parker  Street  Grammar  school  257 .  70 

Phillips  Avenue  school  174.62 

Thompson  Street  Grammar  school  116.07 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school  257.21 

Acushnet  Avenue  Primary  school  62.20 

I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school  190.33 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school                ^  344 .  71 

Cedar  Street  Primary  school  120.16 

Clark  Street  Primary  school  77.95 

Cannonville  Primary  school  13.99 

Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school  83.49 

George  H.  Dunbar  Primary  school  150.85 

Thomas  A.  Greene  Primary  school  132.14 

Svlvia  Ann  Howland  Primary  school  67.59 

Merriniac  Street  Primary  school  115.56 

William  H.  Taylor  school  202.83 

Marv  B.  White  Primary  school  75.65 

Acushnet  school        >  67 .  40 

North  school  21.16 

Plainville  school  *  3.03 

Rockdale  school  36.53 

North  Mill  school  13.99 

vSouth  Mill  school  2.86 

South  Kindergarten  2.11 

Art  Department  22.75 

Office  3.00 

Care  of  Pianos  and  Organs  408.00 

Sewing  materials  36.49 

Pedagogical  library  5.6S 

Miscellaneous  20  57 

Stock  on  hand  Dec.  2,  1899  92. 8:^ 

13,519.98 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT. 

Outlay  of  the  School  Committee  from  the  income  of  the 
Sylvia  Ann  Rowland  fund  from  Dec.  2,  1899  to  Dec.  1, 
1900. 

BOOKS   AND   PERIODICALS. 

American  Book  Co.  $295.50 

Appleton,  D.  &  Co.  57.49 

Bardeen,  C.  W.  7.50 

Babb.  Edw.  E.  &  Co.  108.47 

Century  Co. ,  The  20 .  00 

Cassino,  S.  K.  1.00 

Castor,  T.  H.  &  Co.  9.72 

Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  11.25 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  3.94 

Ditson  Co..  Oliver  3.80 

Educational  Publishing  Co.  93.50 

Fords.  Howard  &  Hulbert  9.00 

Ginn  &  Company  443 .  79 

Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co.  21C.41 

Hervey,  E.  Williams  50. (K) 

Hammett,  J.  L.  Co.  .80 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  98.17 

Holt,  Henry  &  Co.  3.00 

Hutchinson,  H.  S.  &  Co.  25.29 

Hatch,  \Vm.  E.  2.00 

Lee  &  Shepard  15.12 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  00.30 

Mason,  Perry  &  Co.  .S0.4« 

Morse  Co.,  The  114.48 

N.  E.  Publishing  Co.  2.. 50 

Prang  Educational  Co.  1.93 

Putnams  Sons,  G.  P.  1.50 

Small,  Willard  1.55 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  448.92 

Scribners,  Chas.  Sons  7. 9(5 

Shewell,  Thomas  R.  &  Co.  5.08 

Taber,  Robert  W.  44.90 

Werner  School  Book  Co.  12 . 9(J 

Witter  Co.,  The  J.  C.  2.50 

Whidden,  Bradlee  C.  6 . (K)       |2,266 . 78 
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PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Ginn  &  Company  $  .8.3 

Hutchinson,  IL  S.  &  Co.  3.10 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1. 00 

University  of  Chicago  .75              |5.68 

MUSIC   DEPARTMENT. 

Haynes,  John  C.  &  Co.  |4.50 

Peirce,  George  408.00 

Sullivan,  D.  J.  5.00             417.50 

BINDING   AND   COVERING   BOOKS. 

Collins.  Williston  H.  &  Co.  tl6.77 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co.  181.00             197.77 

PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

Perry,  George  S.  &  Co.                                                $156.53  156.5:^ 


APPARATUS. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

$6.00 

Carlisle,  Fuich  Co.,  The 

4.00 

Hammett,  J.  L.  Co. 

78.40 

Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co. 

5.00 

Leavitt,  Simeon  E. 

20.00 

Thompson,  A.  T.  &  Co. 

8.00 

Western  Publishing  House. 

17.50 

ART    DEPARTMENT. 

Crowell,  A.  B. 

$44.67 

Durfey,  R.  T. 

2.80 

Gilbert,  Mary  W. 

6.45 

Prang  Educational  Co. 

2.40 

Tillinghast,  Ada  W. 

14.00 

Tirrell,  Joseph  G. 

10.00 

Wright,  J.  S. 

13.90 

SEWING   DEPARTMENT. 

Anthony,  E.  Si  Sons, 

11.25 

Faisneau,  Geo.  E.  Jr. 

3.50 

Johnson,  Catherine  F. 

15.00 

Ruggles  &  Ellison 

16.74 

133.90 


94.22 


136.49 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Appleton,  D.  &  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 
Brown,  Geo.  P.  &  Co. 
Bardeen,  C.  W. 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co. 
Ginn  &  Co. 
Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co. 
Hammett,  J.  L.  &  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Haynes,  John  C.  &  Co. 
Harrison,  Wm.  Beverly 
Longmano,  Green  &  Co. 
Prang  Educational  Co. 
Putnams  Sons,  G.  P. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Scribners,  Chas.  Sons 
Thompson,  A.  T.  &  Co. 


I  .52 
.07 
1.67 
.68 
.86 
.40 
.25 
.10 
.10 
.11) 

15.00 
.12 
.10 
.15 
.06 
.23 
.07 


TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


STATEMENT. 


20.o: 


13,328.94 


Cost  of  books  and  supplies  purchased  during  li)00, 
Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Dec.  4,  1899, 


Cost  of  books  and  supplies  charged  to  schools  in  IIKK), 
Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock  Dec.  11,  1900, 
Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  books  and  supplies. 


f7,004.18 
2,370.16 

19,374.34 

17,315.47 

1,995.68 

63.19 

$9,374.34 


The  cost  in  detail  of  books  and  supplies  furnished  the 
several  schools  for  the  year  1900  is  as  follows: 


High  school. 

Fifth  Street  Grammar  school. 


Supplif.s.  Hooks.  Total. 

$902.41     $479.04   $1,38145 
311.92     659.69     871.61 
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Middle  Street  Grammar  school. 
Parker  Street  Grammar  school, 
Thompson  Street  Grammar  school, 
Phillips  Avenue  school, 
William  H.  Taylor  school, 
Harrington  Normal  and  Training 

school, 
Acushnet  Avenue  Primary  school, 
I.  W.  Benjamin  Primary  school, 
Cedar  Street  Primary  school. 
Cedar  Grove  Street  Primary  school, 
Clark  Street  Primary  school. 
Cannon ville  Primary  school,  * 
Dartmouth  Street  Primary  school, 
George  H.  Dunbar  Primary  school, 
Thomas  A.  Greene  Primary  school, 
Svlvia  Ann  Rowland  school, 
Merrimac  Street  Primary  school, 
Mary  B.  White  Primary  school, 
North  Mill  school, 
South  Mill  school, 
Acushnet  school. 
North  school, 
Plain  ville  school, 
Rockdale  school. 

Cedar  Grove  Street  Evening  school, 
Parker  Street  Evening  school, 
Phillips  Avenue  Evening  school. 
Fifth  Street  Evening  school, 
Thompson  Street  Evening  school. 
Evening  High  school. 
Evening  Drawing  school, 
Cooking  school. 
Manual  Training  school, 
Sewing  department, 
Drawing  department, 
Kindergarten  department, 
Office, 


1310.89 

1338.09 

1648.98 

436.90 

502.56 

1,029.55 

251.68 

209.39 

461.07 

141.03 

63.91 

204.94 

79.30 

118.05 

197.44 

276.34 

60.02 

336.36 

89.04 

48.75 

138.69 

143.35 

68.35 

211.70 

76.46 

33.63 

110.00 

185.21 

76.70 

261.01 

113.21 

50.53 

163.74 

23.58 

11.00 

34.68 

120.39 

44.07 

164.46 

104.44 

35.35 

130.70 

125.19 

40.31 

174.50 

54.80 

27.55 

82.35 

78.87 

37.78 

116.65 

37.62 

16.62 

54.24 

2.19 

6.01 

0.10 

7.88 

24.78 

32.66 

57.70 

68.36 

126.06 

25.41 

50.62 

76.03 

12.02 

5.04 

17.06 

25.31 

21.67 

46.08 

13.03 

3.30 

16.2:^ 

4.76 

6.14 

10.90 

4.02 

6.14 

11.06 

7.36 

50.02 

57.38 

7.74 

7.74 

.63 

.63 

15.69 

15.60 

12.66 

12.66 

22.15 

22.15 

2.27 

2.27 

.07 

.07 

50.25 

50.25 

6.55 

6.55 

$4,152.20      13,163.27       $7,315.47 
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The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  schools,  for  text-books  and  suppHes,  has  been  as 
follows : 

High  school,  $iJ.95 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school,  .92 

Grauimar  schools,  1.59 

Primary  schools,  .42 

Country  schools,  1.41 

Mill  schools,  .43 

.\verage  for  day  schools,  .95 

Average  for  Elementary  Kvening  schools,  .00 

Average  for  Evening  Drawing  school,  .35 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  actual  cost  per  pupil  for 
text-books  and  supplies,  but  the  expenditure  per  pupil  from 
amount  raised  by  taxation.  All  musical  instruments,  sup- 
plementary readers,  reference  books,  and  certain  kinds  of 
apparatus,  are  purchased  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia 
Ann  Rowland  fund.  The  actual  cost  per  pupil  for  text- 
books and  supplies  used  in  instruction  would,  therefore,  be 
the  above  figures,  increased  by  the  amount  per  pupil  ex- 
pended from  the  income  of  the  trust  fund. 


THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  returns  of  the  enumerators  give  the  increase  of 
children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years  since  the  last  census  was  taken  as  60»^  The  census 
of  1899  showed  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  393. 
The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year 
of  all  ages  shows  an  increase  of  294.  But  the  returns  from 
the  private  and  parochial  schools  show  a  decrease  in  en- 
rollment of  631,  making  a  net  decrease  of  337. 

The  continual  fluctuation  in  the  census  returns  from 
year  to  year  showing  sometimes  an  increase  and  again  a 
decrease  tends  to  give  discredit   to  the  accuracy  of  the 
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figures.  I  think  the  census  takers  are  careful  in  their 
work  and  doubtless  the  population  changes  as  the  mill 
business  is  prosperous  or  not.  The  public  school  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  is  carefully  kept,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
many  pupils  are  counted  twice,  being  enrolled  in  both  the 
public  and  parochial  schools  at  difiPerent  times  of  the  year. 
The  census  returns  and  the  returns  from  the  private  and 
parochial  schools  can,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  approxim- 
ately correct  only,  and  lose  some  of  their  value  on  this 
account. 


COST  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  department  received  appropriations  for  the 
year  amounting  to  $219,298.30.  It  expended  from  this 
sum  for  all  purposes,  including  ordinary  repairs  but  not 
including  the  permanent  addition  at  the  Acushnet  school, 
$208,776.59.  The  department  returned  to  the  city  treas- 
ury $10,521.71,  unexpended  balance.  This  amount  was 
from  the  account  *'Pay  of  Teachers".  Several  causes 
contributed  to  produce  this  balance.  One  was  the  change 
by  the  Board  of  the  rules  which  caused  the  fiscal  year  to 
be  reduced  one  week  for  pay  of  teachers,  not  affecting, 
however,  the  actual  pay  of  the  teachers  for  the  school  year. 
Another  was  the  shortened  term  of  the  evening  schools  by 
reason  of  the  small  pox  epidemic,  and  a  third  was  that  the 
normal  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  for  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  year  was  wanting.  Notwithstanding  the 
amount  returned  to  the  city  treasury  for  the  account  of 
teachers'  salaries,  the  actual  cost  of  running  the  schools 
was  $11,572.80  more  than  for  the  year  1899.  The  cost  per 
pupil  was  $27.18  against  $25.23  the  preceeding  year.  The 
increase  was  due  to  the  greater  amount  spent  for  repairs 
of  buildings,  fuel,  books  and  supplies,  and  rent,  but  most 
of  the  increase  was  for  repairs. 
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The  actual  cost  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  while 
large  is  not  so  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  many  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  equal  school  population  furnishing 
the  same  advantages.  This  is  because  quite  a  percentage 
of  the  actual  school  population  is  educated  in  private  and 
parochial  schools.  New  Bedford  is  giving  its  children  the 
very  best  of  school  privileges :  good  schoolhouses,  plenty 
of  supplies  and  good  books,  considerable  training  in  the 
lines  of  manual  work  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  in  the 
purely  intellectual  pursuits,  and  above  all  well  educated 
and  well  trained  teachers.  These  things  are  all  expensive, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  our  citizens  wish  to  deprive  their 
children  of  one  of  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  E.  Hatch, 

Secretary. 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Senior. 

Sub-Senior. 

Junior. 

Sub-Junior. 

Average 
Age. 

Yrs.    Mos. 

Yrs.    Mos. 

Yrs.    Mos. 

Yrs.   Mos. 

Yrs.    Mos. 

18      3 

17       7 

16      6 

15      8 

17       0 

GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 


School, 


Kiflli  street, 
Middle  street. 
Parker  street, 
Thompson, 
Phillips  avenue. 
William  H.  Taylor. 
Harrinjjjton  Normal 
and  Training. 


rifth 
Year. 


Sixth 
Year. 


Seventh 
Year. 


Yr*i.  Mos,  Yrs.  MosiYrs.  Mos 


Av.  a|(c  by  grades,        11 


11 

3 

12     5 

13 

11 

0 

12  10 

13 

0 

11 

3 

12     1 

13 

5 

11 

12     6 

13 

12 

1 

13     1 

13 

3 

12 

1 

12     3 

13 

8 

10     ;") 


13 


i) 


Eighth 
Year 

Ninth 
Year. 

Average 
Age. 

Yrs.  Mos 

Yrs.  Moss 

Yrs.  Mo« 

18  10 
14      1 
13   11 
13     C 

14     9 
16     1 
14     ft 

12     S      13     4 


13  10  j   14   10      13     3 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


School. 


Thillips  avenue, 
"William  H.  Taylor, 
liarrinjjjton  Normal 

and  Training, 
-Acushnet  avenue, 
H.  W.  Benjamin, 
<?edar  Grove  street. 
Cedar  street, 
dark  street, 
Cannonville, 
Dartmouth  street, 
Oeorge  H.  Dunbar, 
Thomas  A.  Greene, 
Svlvia  Ann  Rowland, 
Merrimac  street, 
Marv  B.  White, 

Av.  age  by  grades, 


First 

Second 

Year. 

Year. 

Yrs. 

Mos 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

7 

8 

6 

5 

8 

3 

6 

6 

7 

5 

7 

9 

7 

1 

8 

1 

7 

5 

9 

6 

5 

8 

5 

6 

8 

8 

3 

7 

7 

8 

6 

o 

4 

0 

i 

8 

7 

4 

8 

9 

6 

4 

8 

5 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

6 

10 

8 

3 

Third 

Fourth 

Year. 

Year. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

9 

8 

11 

5 

9 

1 

11 

9 

4 

10 

3 

10 

2 

10 

10 

9 

2 

10 

7 

10 

11 

10 

9 

1 

10 

2 

9 

10 

6 

9 

1 

10 

4 

9 

3 

9 

11 

9 

1 

11 

6 

9 

8 

IQ 

10 

10 

1 

10 

4 

9 

5 

11 

9 

10 

2 

9 

5 

10 

9 

Average 
Afife. 


Yrs.  Mos. 


9 
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UNGRAPED  SCHOOLS. 


School. 

Grammar 
Department. 

Primary 
Department. 

Average 
Age. 

Yrs.    Mos. 

■ 

Yrs.    Mos. 

Yrs.    Mos. 

Acu.shnet, 
North, 
Plainville, 
Rockdale, 
North  Mill, 
South  Mill, 

13      3 
12     10 

11  1 

12  4 

13  7 
13 

8  \) 

9  4 

7  4 

8  2 
13      7 
13 

Av.  age  by  departments, 

12      8 

10 

11       4 

KINDERGARTENS. 


School. 


North, 

Harrington, 

South, 


Vrs.    Mos. 


4 
4 
4 


8 

11 

0 


Average  age, 
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PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Ginn  &  Company  $  .83 

Hutchinson,  H.  S.  &  Co.  3.10 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1. 00 

University  of  Chicago  .75              f6.68 

MUSIC   DEPARTMENT. 

Haynes,  John  C.  &  Co.  |4.50 

Peirce,  George  408.00 

Sullivan,  D.  J.  5.00            417.60 

BINDING  AND  COVERING  BOOKS. 

Collins.  Williston  H.  &  Co.  |16.77 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co.  181.00             197.77 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Perry,  George  S.  &  Co.  $166.53             156.53 

APPARATUS. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  |6.00 

Carlisle,  Fuich  Co.,  The  4.00 

Hammett,  J.  L.  Co.  73.40 

Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co.  5.00 

Leavitt,  Simeon  E.  ^                               20.00 

Thompson,  A.  T.  &  Co.  *                                  8.00 

Western  Publishing  House.  17.50             133.90 

ART   DEPARTMENT. 

Crowell,  A.  B.  $44.67 

Durfey,  R.  T.  2.80 

Gilbert,  Mary  W.  6.45 

Prang  Educational  Co.  2.40 

Tillinghast,  Ada  W.  14.00 

Tirrell,  Joseph  G.  10.00 

Wright,  J.  S.  13.90              94.22 

SEWING   DEPARTMENT. 

Anthony,  E.  &  Sons,  $1.25 

Faisneau,  Geo.  E.  Jr.  3.60 

Johnson,  Catherine  F.  15.00 

Ruggles  &  Ellison  16.74            $36.49 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL.       REPORT   FOR  YEAR  BEGINNING 
JANUARY  8,  1900,  ENDING  DECEMBER  22,  1900. 


Namb  op  School. 

1 
10(KI 
1890 

1 

Total 

enrollment 

for  year. 

d 
a;  c 

44 

47 

Average 
nightly  at- 
tendance. 

Per  cent,  of 
attendance. 

Total  nights 
absence. 

visits  by 

nbers 

mittee. 

Boys.  Girls. 

ling  Drawing  School, 

1 
91           0 
95           7 

1 

34     77.2 
82  ;  68.0 

i 

417 
491 

4 

-  4  1  -f-  2 

—  3 

+  2 

+9.2 



-  74 

4-4 
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Number    of   pupils  who  have  left  the   High  school 
during  the  year  1900,  and  causes: 


Seniors, 
Sub-Seniors, 
Juniors, 
Sub-Juniors, 


Boys. 

(;irls. 

Totals. 

1 

0 

1 

4 

9 

13 

12      . 

1G 

2S 

21 

19 

4(1 

38 


44 


S2 


Causes  for  leaving 


Boys . 

Girls. 

Totals 

Illness, 

1 

15 

16 

Moved  from  city. 

1 

6 

1 

At  work, 

20 

11 

31 

Neglect  of  school  work. 

^ 
/ 

0 

Not  promoted, 

() 

11 

17 

Went  to  private  school, 

3 

1 

4 

38 


44 


82 


Number  of   pupils  who  have  left    the   High  school 
during  the  year  1900,  by  periods  as  follows: 


1 

i     Jar 

1  i 

1.  to  J 

uly 

i 

1      Sept.  to 

1 
Jan. 

Jan.  to  Jan. 

1'       . 

• 

• 

• 

0 

c 

0 

o 

1 

••• 

0 

^ 

1 

C    1     H 

StMiiors, 

0 

0 

1 

0        1 

Sub-Seniors, 

3 

10 

,       1 

2 

3 

4 

»      13 

Juniors. 

11 

14 

25 

1 

2 

3 

12      16      28 

Su))-Juniors, 

17 
31 

15 

32 
«7 

4 

4 

8 

8 
15 

21      19  ,  40 

1 

■  38     44  ,  82 
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Graduates  of  1900  who  have  passed  examinations  for 
the  following  named  colleges  and  schools : 

Harvard, 

Brown, 

Mt.  Holyoke, 

Wellesley, 

Penn.  Woman's  Medical  College, 

Boston  University, 

Technology, 

Bridgewater  Normal  School, 

Harrington  Training  School, 

(entered  January,  1901)  —  —  — 

3  14  17 

Graduates  of  1900  pursuing  advanced  courses  at  the 
following  named  institutions : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

9 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Harvard, 

1 

Brown, 

1 

Mt.  Holyoke, 

Wellesley, 

Penn.  Woman's  Medical  College, 

Boston  University, 

Bridgewater  Normal  School, 

Harrington  Training  School, 

9 

9 

(entered  January,  1901) 

Swain  School, 

1 

4 

5 

8                    \H  21 

Pupils  entering  the  High  School  in  September,  1900 : 

Boys.             Girls.  Total 

^>om  New  Bedford  Public  Schools.          72                 66  138 

^""om  other  schools,                                      15                  17  32 

87                 83  170 

Post  graduates  in  the  High  School  in  1900 : 

Boys.             Girls.  Total, 

nary  to  June,                                                                  2  2 

»tember  to  December,                                                11  11 

13  13 
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NEW  BEDFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

RATES  OF  TUITION  FOR  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  FOR  SUM- 
MER AND  FALL  TERM,  1001,  WINTER  TERM.  1902. 


Uif^h  School. 

Grammar  Schools, 

Primary  Schools, 

Normal  and  Training  School, 

Evening  Drawing  School, 


Fall     'Summer 

I 

Term.   ;  Term. 


$27.49 

9.85 

8.44 

10.90 


Winter 
Term. 


For  the 
Year. 


$73.27 
26.28 
22.50 
29.06 
12.77 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


IS.  HlfEb. 

lal  Harrrinxloii  Memorial. 

14,  Sylvia  Aau  Huwiand. 

lA   LlndcD. 

Itl    Middlr. 

it;  Merrimac. 

IH   Parker. 

«0   PfaniiiHi. 

II   Plalnvilli:. 

*i   Rockdalr. 

:S'  ThoDiiwon. 

at   William  H.  Taylor. 

SM  Mary  B.  White. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  complete  Grammar 
school,  containing  at  least  ten  rooms  and  all  the  grades,  is 
$1,900  per  annum.  The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  par- 
tially developed  Grammar  school  or  a  mixed  Grammar 
and  Primary  school  varies  with  the  size  of  the  school  and 
experience  of  the  principal.  Maximum  salary  now  made 
for  such  schools,  11,300. 

The  salary  of  a  Primary  school  principal  of  a  four- 
room  building  is  8600  per  year,  which  is  increased  at  the 
rate  of  $25  for  each  additional  room. 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  High  school 
are  increased  at  the  rate  of  850  per  year  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  grammar  school  as- 
sistant is  fixed  at  $425,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  per 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $500  is  reached ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  (8600) 
is  reached.     Principal's  assistants  only  are  paid  $675. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Primary  school  as- 
sistant is  fixed  at  8400,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  per 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $450  is  reached ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  ($550) 
is  reached. 


SALARIES. 


HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Principal,  f2,75t» 

Sub-master,  1,70<) 

Science  teacher  1,70() 

Classics  and  science  teacher,  l,f»00 

Teacher  of  commercial  course,  1,40(1 
Lady  assistants,                                                                              i\rA)  to  1,(XHI 

Military  instructor,  3U0 
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NORMAL   AND  TRAININT,   SCHOOL. 

Principal,  |1,600 

Vice-principal.  1,10<) 

Science  teacher  in  Normal  department  and  Primary  grades,         1,00<) 
Senior,  4  per  week 

elp:mkntary  schools. 


GRAMMAR. 


Principals  of  complete  schools, 
Principals  of  partial  schools, 
Assistants  in  ninth  grades. 
Assistants  in  other  grades. 


$1,900 

750  to  1,300 

675 

425  to  fJOO 


Principals, 
Assistants, 


PRIMARY. 


{600  to  950 
400  to  550 


Principals, 
Assistants, 


INGRADED. 


pum  to  700 
400  to  (KK) 


KVKNING  SCHOOLS. 


I'rincipal. 
Assistants, 


hi<;h. 


<i5.00  per  night 
1.00  to  3.50  per  night 


I^rincipals, 
A^ssistants, 


KLKMENTARY. 


1^100  to  1:^.50  per  night 
1.50  per  night 


l^rincipal, 
-■V^ssistants, 


KVKNIXC;    URAWIN*;. 


;^4.50  per  night 
3.00  per  night 
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CALENDAR,  1901. 

Winter  term  begins  December  31,  1900  ;  ends  March  29,  1901. 

Summer  term  begins  April  8,  1901 ;  ends  June  28,  1901. 

Fall  term  begins  September  9,  1901  ;  ends  December  20,  1901. 

VACATIONS. 

March  30,  1901,  to  April  8,  1901. 
June  29,  1001,  to  September  9,  1901. 
December  21,  1901,  to  December  30,  1901. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday  ;  Patriots'  Day  ;  Memo- 
rial Day  ;  from  Wednesday  noon  before  Thanksgiving  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

Grammar,  Manual  Training  and  Mill  schools  :  From  March  1  to 
November  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.45  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  March  1,  0  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.  to  3.45  p.  m. 

Primary  schools  :  From  March  1  to  November  1,  9  a.  ni.  lo 
12  m.,  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  from  November  1  to  March  1,  9  a.  m.  lu 
11.40  a.  m.,  without  recess,  1.30  p.  m.  to  3  30  p.  m. 

High  school  :     8.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m.,  during  the  whole  year. 

Country  schools  :  Sessions  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
I  Ungraded  Schools. 

The  signal  for  no  session  is  two  strokes  on  the  fire  alarm  once 
repeated  (2-2). 

When  given  at  8.15  a.  m.  the  morning  session  shall  be  omitted. 

When  given  at  12.45  p.  m.  the  afternoon  session  .shall  be  omitted. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  lo  the  High  school  or  to  the  Un- 
graded schools  except  those  designated  by  the  Board. 

The  no-session  signal  on  stormy  days  shall  not  apply  to  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Manual  Training  or  the  Cooking  schools  ;  and  pupils  at- 
tending those  schools  .shall  not  be  excu.sed  for  non-attendance  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  no-session  signal. 
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1827-1900. 

GRADUATING  EXERCISES  NEW  BEDFORD 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

JUNE  29,  1900. 
Programme  : 

1.  MARCH.     The  Man  behind  the  Gun.  Sousa. 

OrchbsTra. 

2.  PRAYER. 

By  the  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 

3.  SALUTATORY. 

Flossie  May  Freedom. 

4.  OVERTURE.     Prince  Metheusalem.  Strauss. 

Orchestra. 

5.  Three  Glimpses  of  New  Bedford ;  in  1800,  1900,  and  2000. 

(First  Bourne  Prize  Essay.) 

Arthur  Brown  Sherman. 
Read  by  Annie  R.  Keith. 

6.  TRIO  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano. 

a.  Happy  Days.  Strelezki. 

b.  Allegro  vivace.  Haydn. 

Mr.  Tolman,  Mr.  Bavues,  Mr.  Ramsden. 

7.  ORATION.     What  Constitutes  Good  Citizenship? 

(Second  Bourne  Prize  Essay.) 

Edward  Simpson  Everett. 

S.     The  Development  of  Modes  of  Locomotion  and  its  Effect  on  Ci- 
vilization. 

(Third  Bourne  Prize  Essay.) 

George  Greenleak  Tucker. 

0.     BALLET  CAPRICE.  Delibes. 

Orchestra. 

10.  ESSAY.     ' '  The  Spice  of  Life.  * ' 

Elsie  Collins. 

11.  SELECTION.     Prince  Ananias.  Herbert. 

Orchestra. 

12.  VALEDICTORY. 

Geraldine  Mitchell. 

13.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Hon.  F.  A.  Millikin. 
Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

u     nr  A  CO  r^TM?  j  Words  by  Florence  Kempton  Hicks. 

14.  Li.A&&  uuis.  ^  IAmsic  by  Flossie  May  Freedom. 
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CALENDAR,  1901. 

Winter  term  begins  December  31,  1900  ;  ends  March  29,  1901. 

Summer  term  begins  April  8,  1901 ;   ends  June  28,  1901. 

Fall  term  begins  September  9,  1901  ;  ends  December  20,  11K)1. 

VACATIONS. 

March  30,  1901,  to  April  8,  1901. 
June  29,  1901,  to  September  9,  1901. 
December  21,  1901,  to  December  30,  1901. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday  ;  Patriots'  Day  ;  Memo- 
rial Day  ;  from  Wednesday  noon  before  Thanksgiving  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

Grammar,  Manual  Training  and  Mill  schools  :  From  March  1  lo 
November  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.45  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  March  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.  to  3.45  p.  m. 

Primary  schools  :  From  March  1  to  November  1,  9  a.  m.  to 
12  m.,  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  from  November  1  lo  March  1,  9  a.  ni.  lo 
11.40  a.  m.,  without  recess,  1.30  p.  m.  to  3  30  p.  ni. 

High  school :     8.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  ni.,  during  the  whole  year. 

Country  schools  :  Sessions  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  w  mn 
Ungraded  Schools. 

The  signal  for  no  .session  is  two  strokes  on  the  fire  alarm  once-=:^^  —e 
repeated  (2-2). 

When  given  at  8.15  a.  ni.  the  morning  session  shall  be  omitted. 

When  given  at  12.45  p.  m.  the  afternoon  session  shall  be  omitted,   .f^-^d. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  lo  the  High  school  or  to  the  Un-  ^-^  n- 
graded  schools  except  those  designated  by  the  Board. 

The  no-session  signal  on  stormy  days  shall  not  apply  to  the  se.s-s-—  t=i=jes- 
sions  of  the  Manual  Training  or  the  Cooking  schools  ;  and  pupils  aL:^  .«Esat- 
tending  those  schools  shall  not  be  excused  for  non-attendance  upor  ^r.^^on 
them  on  account  of  the  no-session  signal. 
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Qraduates  of  1900  who  have  passed  examinations  for 
the  following  named  colleges  and  schools : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Totel. 

Harvard, 

1 

Brown, 

1 

Mt.  Holyoke, 

1 

Wellesley. 

1 

Penn.  Woman's  Medical  College, 

1 

Boston  University, 

1 

Technology, 

1 

Bridgewater  Normal  School, 

1 

Harrington  Training  School, 

9 

9 

(entered  January,  1901) 

— 

14  17 


Graduates  of  1900  pursuing  advanced  courses  at  the 
following  named  institutions : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Harvard, 

1 

Brown, 

1 

Mt.  Holyoke, 

Wcllesley, 

Penn.  Woman's  Medical  College, 

Boston  University, 

Bridgewater  Normal  School, 

Harrington  Training  School, 

9 

9 

(entered  January,  1901) 

Swain  School, 

1 

4 

5 

3                  18  21 

Pupils  entering  the  High  School  in  September,  1900 : 

Boys.             Girls.  Total 

From  New  Bedford  Public  Schools,          72                 66  138 

From  other  schools,                                     15                 17  82 

87                83  170 

Post  graduates  in  the  High  School  in  1900 : 

Boys.            Girls.  Total. 

January  to  June,                                                               2  2 

September  to  December,                                               11  11 

13  18 
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Together  we  have  passed  the  hours 
Of  gay  youth's  sunny  spring, 

And  day  by  day  we've  shared  the  joys 
That  health  and  sunshine  bring. 

Chorus — Then,  in  our  struggle  for  success, 
Let  us  our  motto  heed  : 
That  to  the  brave  and  faithful  one 
Belongs  the  victor's  meed. 

The  time  for  parting  now  has  come  ; 

Naught  can  its  grief  displace  ; 
Yet  through  the  mist  of  falling  tears, 

We  see  Hope's  smiling  face. 

Our  future  life  we  cannot  see. 
But  trust  to  One  above. 

Oh,  may  He  grant  us  true  success 
Through  His  eternal  love  ! 

15.     MARCH.     The  Viceroy. 

Orchestra. 


Herbert. 


CLASS  OF  1900. 


Fortitcr,  hidcliler^  Feliciter. . 


Rkcipiknts  of  Diplomas. 


(Four  Years.) 


Frederick  Alton  Carver, 
Edward  Simpson  Everett, 
Arthur  Beauvais  Fuller, 
Allen  Webster  Milliken, 
John  Francis  Pasho, 
Albert  Robbins  Rogers. 
Frederic  Van  Reuren  Sawin, 
Arthur  Brown  Sherman, 
Alphonso  Howes  Smith, 
George  Greenleaf  Tucker, 
Lottie  Merrill  Ashley, 
Phebie  Edith  Baker. 
Maude  Bennett, 
Emily  Stetson  Blake, 


Bessie  Matilda  Harwoo<U 
IHorence  Kempton  Hicks. 
Lucy  Warner  Howland. 
Carrie  Jane  Hunt, 
Annie  Ritchie  Keith, 
Geraldine  Mitchell, 
Ethel  May  Rogers, 
Francisca  Adeline  Sequeira, 
Minerva  Miller  Sparrow, 
Grace  Stewart, 
Carolyn  Beatrice  Sylvia. 
Edith  Taber, 
Clara  GiflFord  Tavlor. 
Theresa  Lillian  Wade, 
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Alice  Elizabeth  Sherman  Bliss,  Dora  Ann  Washburn, 

Emma  Gertrude  Casey,  Mabel  Winsor  White, 

IClsie  Collins,  '  Elsie  Willis. 

Louise  Eugenie  Cornell.  Elvira  Wordell, 

Flossie  May  Freedom,  Louisa  Juliet  Zimmerman n, 

Alice  May  Hambly. 

Commercial  Course. 

(Three  Years.) 

TIarrison  Thomas  Healey,  Bertha  Alice  Butler, 

Kllsworth  Mase  Longfield,  Ellen  ClifTord  Davol, 

i^ichard  Emmanuel  Nover,  Florence  Roberta  Forsvth, 

^laurice  Willis  Pai^e,  Maud  Ethel  Goff, 

-Alfred  William  Rourkc,  Kate  Rhea  Humphries. 

John  Murra}'  Salles,  Jr.,  Ellen  Damon  Russell. 
Ed^ar  Francis  Taber, 

Post  Graduate. 

Edith  Louise  Jackson. 

Recipients  of  Certificates. 

Regular  Course. 

-Annie  Strowbridge  Cushman,  Avis  Ashley  Wing. 

X^ydia  May  Devoll, 

Copnmercial  Course. 

Cassie  Stephenson. 


I 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES  GRAMMAR  AND 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

JUNE  28,  1900. 

ProgratnfHe  : 

1.  PRAYER. 

Rbv.  O.  Howard  Pbrkins. 

2.  SONG.     Awake,  Awake,  The  Flowers  Unfold. 

Air  from  H.  Leslie. 

3.  COMPOSITION.     A  Glance  at  New  Bedford's  Past  and  Present. 

Ai^TON  HiLi*  Garsidb,  Parker  Street  School. 

4.  COMPOSITION.     Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

Ci,KMKNT  Carrington  Read,  Fifth  Street  School. 

6.     SONG.     The  Vesper  Bells.  Eichberg. 

6.  COMPOSITION.     What  New  Bedford  Expects  of  Her  Boys. 

Robbrt  Edson  Townsrnd,  Middle  Street  School. 

7.  ADDRESS. 

Rev.  Wilus  B.  Hoi^combb. 

8.  SONG.     Forth  to  the  Meadows.  Schubert. 

9.  PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Taber,  Chairman  Committee  on  Grammar  Schools. 
Mr.  John  H.  Lowe,  Chairman  Committee  on  Ungraded  Schools. 

THE  GRADUATES  ARE  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SCHOOLS: 

Gramtftar  Schools. 

Fifth  Street— -Mr.  Allen  F.  Wood,  Principal. 
Middle  Street  —  Mr.  George  H.  Tripp,  Principal. 
Parker  Street  — Mr.  Arthur  F.  Gilbert,  Principal. 

Ungraded  Schools. 

Acushnet  —  Miss  Annie  C.  Maxfield,  Principal. 
North  —  Miss  Mary  I.  Ashley,  Principal. 

Tolal  Number  Graduates. 

Grammar  Schools, 177 

Ungraded  Schools,        -        -        -        -        .  5 

Grand  Total, 182 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES  HARRINGTON 
NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

DECEMBER  14,  1900. 
PrografHtne  : 

PRAYER. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Juuen. 

SONG.     Ring  On,  Ye  Bells.  Abt. 

Chorus  of  Pupii,  Teachers. 

THESIS.  Children's  Plays. 

Miss  Chase. 

THESIS.     Art  Education  in  the  Schools  of  New  Bedford. 

Miss  Hervey. 

PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

SuPT.  Wm.  E.  Hatch. 

ADDRESS. 

Prop.  George  H.  Palmer. 

Graduates. 

Eudora  Katherine  Barry,  Helen  Curtis  Hervey, 

Elizabeth  Cornelia  Carter,  Elizabeth  Joachim  Hurley, 

Annie  Josephine  Chase,  Mary  Frances  Mclntyre, 

Alice  Burgess  Church,  Amelia  Augusta  Murray, 

Charlotte  Gertrude  Tourtellot. 

Theses. 

The  Child's  Environment, Miss  Barry. 

Psychology  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  -        .        .       Miss  Carter. 

Children's  Plays, -        -        Miss  Chase. 

Observational  Geography, Miss  Church. 

Art  Education  in  the  Schools  of  New  Bedford,  -     Miss  Hervey. 

A  Bibliography  ;  Abraham  Lincoln,     -        -        -        .      Miss  Hurley. 
Higher  Ideals  for  Home  and  Schools,           -        -  Miss  Mclntyre. 

Commercial  Geography  of  New  Bedford,     -        -        -     Miss  Murray. 
Methods  and  Devices, Mi.ss  Tourtellot. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,  1900. 

CHARLES  S.  ASHLEY,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 


ROBERT  W.  TABER,  Vice-Chairnian. 


WILLIAM  E.  HATCH,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


JOHN  L.  G.  MASON,  President  of  Common  Council,  ex-officio. 


JVard  I — Frank  R.  Pease,  John  H.  Lowe,  J.  Frank  Weeks. 
Ward  2 — Henry  T.  Corson,  Lewis  E.  Bentley,  Charles  H.  Holden. 
(fjrfl^  J— Stephen  H.  vShepherd,  John  E.  Gibbs,  Joseph  A.  Wrij;ht. 
Ward  ./—Frank  A.  Milliken,   Alex.   McL.   Goodspeed,   Ada   W.    Til- 

linghast. 
Ward^ — Paul  R.  Frothinghani,  Robert  W.  Taber,  Betsey  B.  Wiuslow. 
Ward  6 — Joseph  C.  Pothier,  John  F.  Rogers,  Arthur  E.  Buffington. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Wtlwam  E.  Hatch,  Secretary. 

The  first  named  on  each  Standing  Committee  is  Chairman  of 
the  same. 

On  High  School — Milliken,  Pothier,  Winslow,  Pease,  Taber, 
Tillinghast,  Frothingham,  Buffington,  Weeks,  Wright. 

On  Grammar  Schools — Taber,  Pothier,  Milliken,  Lowe,  Tilling- 
hast, Winslow,  Buffington,  Wright,  Bentley,  Shepherd. 

Oti  I^'imary  Schools  and  Kindcrgarlens — Pothier,  Winslow, 
Weeks,  Taber,  Tillinghast,  Lowe,  Pease,  Gibbs,  Rogers. 

On  Ungraded  and  Event ni^  Schools — Lowe,  Weeks,  Holden. 
Wright,  Pease,  Rogers,  Bentley,  Goodspeed,  Gibbs,  Corson. 

Oft  Normal  and  Training  Schools  and  Examination  of  Teachers 
— Frothingham,  Milliken,  Winslow,  Buffington,  Tillinghast,  Good- 
speed,  Pothier. 

On  Trtiant  School — Holden,  Rogers,  Gibbs,  Goodspeed,  Corson. 

On  Manual  Training  and  Music — Weeks,  Winslow,  Holden, 
Frothingham,  Pease,  Rogers,  Bentley,  Shepherd,  Corson. 

On  Text  Books — Tillinghast,  Milliken,  Buffington,  Goodspeed, 
Gibbs,  Frothingham,  Shepherd. 

On  expenditures — Taber,  Milliken,  Pease,  Lowe,  Wright,  Pothier, 
Weeks,  Holden,  Bentley,  Mason. 
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On  Hotvland  Fund — Shepherd,  Taber,  Milliken,  Weeks,  Buffing- 
ton,  Lowe,  Pothier,  Bentley,  Mason. 

On  Kules — Wright,  Holden,  Rogers,  Gibbs,  Corson. 

Special  Comviiitee  on  Art — Shepherd,  Frothingham,  Tillinghast, 
Win  slow,  Goodspeed. 
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RULES  GOVERNING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  complete  Grammar 
school,  containing  at  least  ten  rooms  and  all  the  grades,  is 
$1,900  per  annum.  The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  par- 
tially developed  Grammar  school  or  a  mixed  Grammar 
and  Primary  school  varies  with  the  size  of  the  school  and 
experience  of  the  principal.  Maximum  salary  now  made 
for  such  schools,  $1,300. 

The  salary  of  a  Primary  school  principal  of  a  four- 
room  building  is  $600  per  j^ear,  which  is  increased  at  the 
rate  of  $25  for  each  additional  room. 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  High  school 
are  increased  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  year  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  grammar  school  as- 
sistant is  fixed  at  $425,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  per 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $500  is  reached ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  ($600) 
is  reached.     Principal's  assistants  only  are  paid  $675. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Primary  school  as- 
sistant is  fixed  at  $400,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $25  per 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $450  is  reached ;  the  annual 
increase  is  then  $50  per  annum  until  the  maximum  ($550) 
is  reached. 


SALARIES. 


HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Principal,  ;^,"oO 

Sub-master,  1,70() 

Science  teacher  1.7fl<) 

Classics  and  science  teacher,  1,<?(M> 

Teacher  of  commercial  course,  1,4<K) 
Lady  assistants,                                                                         (>5<)  to  l.OOU 

Military  instructor,  300 
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NORMAL   AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  $1,500 

Vice-principal,  1,100 

Science  teacher  in  Normal  department  and  Primary  grades,         1,000 
Senior,  4  per  week 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


GRAMMAR. 


Principals  of  complete  schools, 
Principals  of  partial  schools, 
Assistants  in  ninth  grades, 
Assistants  in  other  grades. 


11,900 

760  to  1,300 

676 

425  to  600 


Principals, 
Assistants, 


PRIMARY. 


$600  to  950 
400  to  560 


Principals, 
Assistants, 


UNGRADED. 


$600  to  700 
400  to  600 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


I*rincipal, 
Assistants, 


HIGH. 


$5.00  per  night 
1.00  to  3.50  per  night 


I'rincipals, 
-Assistants, 


ELEMENTARY. 


$3.00  to  $3.50  per  night 
1.50  per  night 


I'rincipal, 
-Assistants, 


EVENING   DRAWING. 


$4.50  per  night 
3.00  per  night 
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CALENDAR,  1901. 

Winter  term  begins  December  31,  1900  ;  ends  March  29.  1901. 

Summer  term  begins  April  8,  1901 ;  ends  June  28,  1901. 

Fall  term  begins  September  9,  1901  :  ends  December  20.  1901. 

VACATIONS. 

March  30,  1901,  to  April  8,  1901. 
June  29,  1901,  to  September  9,  1901. 
December  21,  1901,  to  December  30.  1901. 

HOUDAYS. 

Every  Saturday  ;  Washington's  Birthday  ;  Patriots'  Day  ;  Memo- 
rial Day  ;  from  Wednesday  noon  before  Thanksgiving  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

Grammar,  Manual  Training  and  Mill  schools  :  From  March  1  to 
November  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.45  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  March  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.  to  3.45  p.  m. 

Primary  schools  :  From  March  1  to  November  1,  9  a.  ni.  to 
12  m.,  2  p.  ni.  to  4  p.  m.;  from  November  1  to  March  1,  9  a.  m.  lo 
11.40  a.  ra.,  without  recess,  1.30  p.  m.  to  3  30  p.  m. 

High  school  :     8.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m.,  during  the  whole  year. 

Country  schools  :  Sessions  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ungraded  Schools. 

The  signal  for  no  session  is  two  strokes  on  the  fire  alarm  once 
repeated  (2-*J). 

When  given  at  8.15  a.  m.  the  morning  .session  shall  be  omitted. 

When  given  at  12.45  p.  m.  the  afternoon  session  shall  be  omitted. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  lo  the  High  school  or  to  the  Un- 
graded schools  except  those  designated  by  the  Board. 

The  no-session  signal  on  stormy  days  shall  not  apply  to  the  .se.**- 
sions  of  the  Manual  Training  or  the  Cooking  schools  ;  and  pupils  at- 
tending those  schools  shall  not  be  excused  for  non-attendance  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  no-scssion  signal. 
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1827-1900. 

GRADUATING  EXERCISES  NEW  BEDFORD 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

JUNE  29,  1900. 
Programme  : 

1.  MARCH.     The  Man  behind  the  Gun.  Sousa. 

Orchestra. 

2.  PRAYER. 

By  the  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 
:i     SALUTATORY. 

Flossie  May  Freedom. 

4.  OVERTURE.     Prince  Metheusalem.  Strauss. 

Orchestra. 

5.  Three  Glimpses  of  New  Bedford ;  in  1800,  1900,  and  2000. 

(First  Bourne  Prize  Essay.) 

Arthur  Brown  Sherman. 
Read  by  Annie  R.  Keith. 

O.      TRIO  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano. 

a.  Happy  Days.  Strelez.ki. 

b.  Allegro  vivace.  Haydn. 

Mr.  Tolman,  Mr.  Baylies,  Mr.  Ramsden. 

T.      ORATION.     What  Constitutes  Good  Citizenship? 

(Second  Bourne  Prize  Essay.) 

Edward  Simpson  Everett. 

^S.      The  Development  of  Modes  of  Locomotion  and  its  Effect  on  Ci- 
vilization. 

(Third  Bourne  Prize  Essay.) 

George  Grkenleaf  Tucker. 

U,      BALLET  CAPRICE.  Delibes. 

Orchestra. 

J  O.      ESSAY.     * '  The  Spice  of  Life. ' ' 

Elsie  Collins. 

'^l.      SELECTION.     Prince  Ananias.  Herbert. 

Orchestra. 

1  ^.     VALEDICTORY. 

Geraldine  Mitchell. 

l5i.     PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Hon.  F.  A.  Millikin. 
Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee. 

^  ^.     CLASS  ODE.  \  ^^''^^  ^y  ^^''^•"''i^ ^^?P^°?  "'''^*- 

{  Music  by  Flossie  May  Freedom. 
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Together  we  have  passed  the  hours 
Of  gaj'  youth's  sunny  spring, 

And  day  by  day  we've  shared  the  joys 
That  health  and  sunshine  bring. 

Chorus — Then,  in  our  struggle  for  success, 
Let  us  our  motto  heed  : 
That  to  the  brave  and  faithful  one 
Belongs  the  victor's  meed. 

The  time  for  parting  now  has  come  ; 

Naught  can  its  grief  displace  ; 
Yet  through  the  mist  of  falling  tears, 

We  vsee  Hope's  smiling  face. 

Our  future  life  we  cannot  see, 

Rut  trust  to  One  above. 
Oh,  may  He  grant  us  true  success 

Through  His  eternal  love  I 


15.     MARCH.     The  Viceroy. 


Orchestra. 


CLASS  OF  1900. 


FortHcr,  I-ideliter,  helicitcr.. 


Herbert. 


Rkcipients  ok  Diplomas. 
Rcp^uhir  Course. 


(Four  Years.) 


Frederick  Alton  Carver, 
Edward  Simpson  Everett, 
Arthur  Beauvais  Fuller, 
Allen  Webster  Milliken, 
John  Francis  Paslio, 
Albert  Robbins  Rogers, 
Fre<leric  Van  Beuren  Sawin, 
Arthur  Brown  Sherman, 
Alphonso  Howes  Smith, 
George  Greenleaf  Tucker, 
Lottie  Merrill  Ashley, 
Phebie  Edith  Baker, 
Maude  Bennett, 
Emily  Stetson  Blake, 


Bessie  Matilda  Harwood, 
Florence  Kempton  Hicks, 
Lucy  Warner  Howland, 
Carrie  Jane  Hunt, 
Annie  Ritchie  Keith. 
Geraldine  Mitchell, 
Ethel  May  Rogers, 
Francisca  Adeline  Sequeira. 
Minerva  Miller  Sparrow, 
Grace  Stewart, 
Carolyn  Beatrice  Sylvia, 
Edith'  Taber, 
Clara  Gilford  Taylor, 
Theresa  Lillian  Wade, 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES  HARRINGTON 
NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

DECEMBER  U,  1900. 
Programme  : 

.PRAYER. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Juuen. 

SONG.     Ring  On,  Ye  Bells.  Abt. 

Chorus  of  Pupii*  Teachers. 

THESIS.  Childfen's  Plays. 

Miss  Chase. 

THESIS.     Art  Education  in  the  Schools  of  New  Bedford. 

Miss  Hervey. 

PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

SupT.  Wm.  E.  Hatch. 

ADDRESS. 

Prof.  George  H.  Pai^mer. 

Graduates. 

Eudora  Katherine  Barry,  Helen  Curtis  Hervey, 

Elizabeth  Cornelia  Carter,  Elizabeth  Joachim  Hurley, 

Annie  Josephine  Chase,  Mary  Frances  Mclntyre, 

Alice  Burgess  Church,  Amelia  Augusta  Murray, 

Charlotte  Gertrude  Tourtellot. 

Theses. 

The  Child's  Environment, Miss  Barry. 

Psychology  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  .        .        _       Miss  Carter. 

Children's  Plays, -        -       Miss  Chase. 

Observational  Geography, Miss  Church. 

Art  Education  in  the  Schools  of  New  Bedford,  -     Miss  Hervey. 

A  Bibliography ;  Abraham  Lincoln,     -        -        .        -      Miss  Hurley. 
Higher  Ideals  for  Home  and  Schools,          -        -  Miss  Mclntyre. 

Commercial  Geography  of  New  Bedford,     -        -        -    Miss  Murray. 
Methods  and  Devices, Miss  Tourtellot. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,  1900. 

CHARLES  S.  ASHLEY,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 


ROBERT  W.  TABER,  Vice-Chairman. 


WILLIAM  E.  HATCH,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


JOHN  L.  G.  MASON,  President  of  Common  Council,  ex-officio. 


tVard  I — Frank  R.  Pease,  John  H.  Lowe,  J.  Frank  Weeks. 
Ward  2 — Henry  T.  Corson,  Lewis  E.  Bentley,  Charles  H.  Holden. 
Ward 3 — Stephen  H.  Shepherd,  John  E.  Gibbs,  Joseph  A.  Wright. 
Ward  4 — Frank  A.  Milliken,  Alex.   McL.   Goodspeed,   Ada  W.  Til- 

linghast. 
Wards— Y9.\3X  R.  Frothingham,  Robert  W.  Taber,  Betsey  B.  Winslow. 
Ward  6 — Joseph  C.  Pothier,  John  F.  Rogers,  Arthur  E.  Buffingtou. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Wii,WAM  E.  Hatch,  Secretary. 

The  first  named  on  each  Standing  Committee  is  Chairman  of 
the  same. 

On  High  School — Milliken,  Pothier,  Winslow,  Pease,  Taber, 
Tillinghast,  Frothingham,  Buffington,  Weeks,  Wright. 

On  Grammar  Schools — Taber,  Pothier,  Milliken,  Lowe,  Tilling- 
hast, Winslow,  Buffington,  Wright,  Bentley,  Shepherd. 

On  Primary  Schools  and  Kindergartens — Pothier,  Winslow, 
Weeks,  Taber,  Tillinghast,  Lowe,  Pease,  Gibbs,  Rogers. 

On  Ungraded  and  Evening  Schools — Lowe,  Weeks,  Holden, 
Wright,  Pease,  Rogers,  Bentley,  Goodspeed,  Gibbs,  Corson. 

On  Normal  and  Training  Schools  and  Examination  of  Teachers 
— Frothingham,  Milliken,  Winslow,  Buffington,  Tillinghast,  Good- 
speed,  Pothier. 

On  Truant  School — Holden,  Rogers,  Gibbs,  Goodspeed,  Corson. 

On  Manual  Training  and  Music — Weeks,  Winslow,  Holden, 
Frothingham,  Pease,  Rogers,  Bentley,  Shepherd,  Corson. 

On  Text  Books — Tillinghast,  Milliken,  Buffington,  Goodspeed, 
Gibbs,  Frothingham,  Shepherd. 

On  expenditures — Taber,  Milliken,  Pease,  Lowe,  Wright,  Pothier, 
Weeks,  Holden,  Bentley,  Mason. 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES  HARRINGTON 
NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

DECEMBER  14,  1900. 
Prograntme  : 

PRAYER. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Juurn. 

SONG.     Ring  On,  Ye  Bells.  Abt. 

Chorus  of  Pupil  Teachers. 

THESIS.  Childfen's  Plays. 

Miss  Chase. 

THESIS.     Art  Education  in  the  Schools  of  New  Bedford. 

Miss  Hkrvey. 

PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

SuPT.  Wm.  E.  Hatch. 

ADDRESS. 

Prof.  George  H.  Pai^mer. 

Graduates. 

Eudora  Katherine  Barry,  Helen  Curtis  Hervey, 

Elizabeth  Cornelia  Carter,  Elizabeth  Joachim  Hurley, 

Annie  Josephine  Chase,  Mary  Frances  Mclntyre, 

Alice  Burgess  Church,  Amelia  Augusta  Murray, 

Charlotte  Gertrude  Tourtellot. 

Theses. 

The  Child's  Environment, Miss  Barry. 

Psychology  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  .        .        _       Miss  Carter. 

Children's  Plays,    -----.         -        -        Miss  Chase. 

Observational  Geography, Miss  Church. 

.\rt  Education  in  the  Schools  of  New  Bedford,  -     Miss  Hervey. 

.\  Bibliography ;  Abraham  Lincoln,     -        .        -        -      Miss  Hurley. 
Higher  Ideals  for  Home  and  Schools,           -        -  Miss  Mclntyre. 

Commercial  Geography  of  New  Bedford,     -        .        -    Miss  Murray. 
Methods  and  Devices, Miss  Tourtellot, 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,    1901. 


CHARLES  S.  ASHLEY,  Mayor,   Chairman,  ex-officio. 


ROBERT  W.  TABER,  Vice-Chairman. 


WILLIAM  E.  HATCH,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

Office,  166  William  Street. 
Office  hours,  8.30  to  9  a.  m.,  12.30  to  1  p.  m.     Saturdays,  9  to  930  a.  m. 


JOHN  L.  G.  MASON,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  ex-officio. 


Regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  first  Monday  of  each  month  at 
7.30  p.  m.,  except  in  the  months  of  January,  August  and  September. 
In  January  and  September  the  meetings  will  be  held  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday.     In  August  no  meeting  will  be  held. 


Name. 

J.  Frank  Weeks, 

Frank  R.  Pease, 
John  H.  Lowe, 

Walter  B.  Flanders, 
Henry  T.  Corson, 
Lewis  E.  Bentley, 


WARD   ONE. 
Place  of  Business. 

Cor.  Acushnet  av.  and 
Tarkiln  Hill  road. 

923  Acushnet  av. 


WARD   TWO. 

639  County  street. 

Supt.  Bennett  Spin- 
ning Co. 


WARD  THREE. 

George  W.  H.  Brownell,  Standard  Office. 
Stephen  H.  Shepherd, 
John  E.  Gibbs, 


Standard  Office. 
Denison  Bros.  Co. 


WARD  FOUR. 

Ada  W.  Tillinghast, 

Frank  A.  Milliken,  Masonic  Bldg. 

Alex.  McL.  Goodspeed,  37  Purchase  street. 

WARD  FIVE. 

Betsey  B.  Winslow, 

Otis  S.  Cook,  1  Masonic  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Taber,  28  Pleasant  street. 


Residence. 

Cor.  Acushnet  av.  and 
Tarkiln  Hill  road. . 

921  Acushnet  av. 

935  Acushnet  av. 


16  Homer  street. 
643  County  street. 
526  Purchase  street. 


147  Hillman  street. 
154  Maxfield  street. 
149  Summer  street. 


37  Eighth  street. 
8  Lincoln  street. 
20  Seventh  street. 

315  County  street. 
75  Walnut  street. 
48  Fifth  street. 
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On  Hoivland  Fund — Shepherd,  Taber,  Milliken,  Weeks,  Buffing- 
ton,  Lowe,  Pothier,  Bentley,  Mason. 

On  Rules — Wright,  Holden,  Rogers,  Gibbs,  Corson. 

Special  Committee  on  Art — Shepherd,  Frothingham,  Tillinghast, 
Winslow,  Goodspeed. 
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SCHOOL  REPORT. 


SCHOOL  BOARD,    1901. 


CHARLES  S.  ASHLEY,  Mayor,   Chairman,  ex-officio. 


ROBERT  \V.  TABER,  Vice-Chairman. 


WILLIAM  E.  HATCH,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

Office,  166  William  Street. 
Office  hours,  8.30  to  9  a.  m.,  12.30  to  1  p.  m.     vSaturdays,  9  to  9*30  a.  m. 


JOHN  L.  G.  MASON,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  ex-officio. 


Regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  first  Monday  of  each  month  at 
7.30  p.  m.,  except  in  the  months  of  January,  August  and  September. 
In  January  and  September  the  meetings  will  be  held  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday.     In  August  no  meeting  will  be  held. 


iWamc. 
J.  Frank  Weeks, 

Frank  R.  Pease, 
John  H.  Lowe, 

Walter  B.  Flanders, 
Henry  T.  Corson, 
Lewis  E.  Bentlev, 


WARD   ONE. 
Hare  of  Business. 

Cor.  Acushnet  av.  and 
Tarkiln  Hill  road. 

023  Acushnet  av. 


WARD   TWO. 

639  County  street. 
Supt.  Bennett  Spin- 


Rrsidt-ncr. 

Cor.  Acushnet  av.  and 
Tarkiln  Hill  road. 

921  Acushnet  a  v. 

935  Acushnet  av. 

16  Homer  street. 
MZ  County  street. 
526  Purchase  street. 


ning  Co. 

WARD   THRKK. 

George  W.  H.  Brownell,  Standard  Office. 
Stephen  H.  Shepherd,  Standard  Office. 
John  E.  Gibbs,  Denison  Bros.  Co. 

WARD    FOUR. 

Ada  W.  Tillinghast, 

Frank  A.  Milliken,  Masonic  Bldg. 

Alex.  McL.  Goodspeed,  37  Purchase  street. 

WARD  Frv'R. 
Betsey  B.  Winslow, 

Otis  S.  Cook,  1  Masonic  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Taber,  28  Pleasant  street. 


147  Hillman  street. 
154  Maxfield  street. 
149  Summer  street. 

37  Eighth  street. 
8  Lincoln  street. 
20  Seventh  street. 


315  County  street. 
75  Wahiut  street. 
48  Fifth  street. 
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APPROVED  LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  TO  BE 
USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

SCIENCE. 

Allen's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Atkinson's  Lessons  in  Botany. 

Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Avery's  School  Physics. 

Elementary  Physics — Harvard  College. 

Gifford's  Elementary  Physics. 

Mill's  Realm  of  Nature. 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology.. 

Packard's  Zoology. 

Pierce's  Problems  in  Physics. 

Remsen's  Chemistry. 

Stone's  Experimental  Physics. 

Youman's  Botanv. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Tilden's  Commercial  Geography. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Atwood's  Exercises  in  Algebra. 
Packard's  New  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Well's  Academic  Arithmetic. 
Wentworth's  School  Algebra. 
Wentworth's  College  Algebra. 
Wentworth's  New  Plane  Geometry. 
Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Wentworth's  Trigonometry. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  STENOGRAPHY. 

Actual  Guide  to  Business  Practice,  Ellis. 
Barnes'  Shorthand  Manual. 
A.  T.  Hill's  Commercial  Law. 
Meservey's  Bookkeeping. 
Munson's  Art  of  Phonography. 
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On  Howland  7mm«^— Shepherd,  Taber,  Milliken,  Weeks,  Buffing- 
ton,  Lowe,  Pothier,  Bentley,  Tillinj^hast,  Mason. 

On  Rules — Rogers,  Gibbs,  Corson,  Milliken,  Cook. 

Special   Committee  on   Art — Shepherd,    Tillinghast,    Winslovc. 
Goodspeed,  Flanders. 
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APPROVED  LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  TO  BE 
USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

SCIENCE. 

Allen's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Atkinson's  I^essons  in  Botany. 

Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Averv's  School  Phvsics. 

Elementary  Physics — Harvard  College. 

Giflford's  Elementary  Physics. 

Mill's  Realm  of  Nature. 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology. 

Packard's  Zoology. 

Pierce's  Problems  in  Physics. 

Remsen's  Chemistry. 

Stone's  Experimental  Physics. 

Youman's  Botanv. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Tilden's  Commercial  Geography. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Atwood's  Exercises  in  Algebra. 
Packard's  New  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
WelTs  Academic  Arithmetic. 
Went  worth's  School  Algebra. 
Wentworth's  College  Algebra. 
Wentworth's  New  Plane  Geometry. 
Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrv. 
Wentworth's  Trigonometry. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  STENOGRAPHY. 

Actual  Guide  to  Busitiess  Practice,  Ellis. 
Barnes'  Shorthand  Manual. 
A.  T.  Hill's  Commercial  Law. 
Meservey's  Bookkeeping. 
Munson's  Art  of  Phonography. 
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New  Complete  Bookkeeping,  Williams  and  Rogers. 
Our  Own  Typewriter  Instructor,  Harper. 

HISTORY* 

Allen's  Short  Histor}'  of  the  Roman  People. 
Barnes'  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
Botsford's  History  of  Greece. 
Fiske's  Civil  Government. 
Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 
I^ancaster's  History  of  England. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 
Montgomery's  Facts  in  English  History. 
Myer's  History  of  ^Greece. 
Swinton's  Outlines  World's  History. 

ENGLISH. 

Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Cover ly  Papers. 

Brook's  English  Literature. 

Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  Others.     English  Classic  Series. 

Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

Burke  on  American  Taxation. 

Burke  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Byron's  (.'hilde  Harold. 

Carlyle  and  Hawthorne,  Modern  Classics,  Legends  of  the 

vince  House. 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 
Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
Church's  Stories  from  the  Iliad. 
Church's  Stories  from  Virgil. 
Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
De  Foe's  The  Plague  Year. 
DeQuincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars. 
Dowden's  Shakespeare. 
Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Goldsmith's  The  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village. 
Cioldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     (Small.) 
(Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     (Large.) 
Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  (iables. 
A.  S.  Hill's  Foundation  of  Rhetoric. 
D.  J.  Hill's  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 
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Holmes'  The  Oiambered  Nautilus. 
Irving's  Sketch  Book. 
Lewis'  A  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 
Lock  wood's  Lessons  in  English. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline.     Modern  Classics. 
Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 
Lowell's  My  Garden  Acquaintance. 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clive. 
Macaulay's  Second  Es.say  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Macaulay's  Essays.     Milton  and  Addison. 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.     Sprague. 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 
Pancoast's  Introduction  to  American  Literature. 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  XXVI. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe. 
Scott's  Kenilworth. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Scott's  Qnentin  Durward. 
Scott's  Rob  Roy. 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Select  Essays  and  Poems. 

Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     (Rolfe  edition.) 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  and  Julius  Ctesar.    Vol.  I.    (Hud- 
son edition.) 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     (Hudson  notes.) 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.     (Hudson  edition.) 
Shakespeare's  Richard  III. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 

Southworth's  and  Goddard's  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 
Spencer's  Faerie  Queen.     First  Canto. 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels.     (Selections.) 
Tennyson's  Elaine. 
Tennyson's  Guinevere. 

Tennyson's  The  Coming  and  Passing  of  Arthur. 
Tennyson's  The  Holy  Grail. 
Tennyson's  The  Princess. 
Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair. 
The  Beacon  Song  Collection. 
Underwood's  American  Authors. 
Underwood's  British  Authors. 
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Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 
Whitney- T-/Ock wood's  English  Grammar. 
Wordsworth's  The  Excursion  and  Ode  on  Immortality. 

GERMAN. 

Boisen's  German  Prose. 

Chamisso.     Peter  Schlemil's  Wundersame  Geschichte. 
Eichendorf  s  Aus  dem  Leben  Eines  Taugenichts. 
Freytag.     Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrich's  des  Grossen. 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 
Grimm's  Haus  Marchen. 
Harris's  German  Lessons. 
Heine.     Die  Harzreise. 
Heath's  German  and  English  Dictionary. 
Hewett's  German  Reader. 
Joynes'  Meissners'  German  Grammar. 
Otto's  German  Grammar. 
Lessing's  Mina  von  Barnhelm. 
Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Das  Glied  von  der  Glocke. 
Stein's  (ierman  Composition. 
Von  Hillern's  H6her  als  die  Kirche. 
Wenckebach's  Deutscher  Anschauungs  Unterricht. 
Wenckebach's  Deutsche  Grammatik. 

Wenckebach's  Lyrics  and  Ballads,  Die'  Schonsten   Deutschei 
Lieder. 

GREEK. 

Autenrieth's  Homeric  Lexicon. 

Boise's  Homer's  Iliad. 

Gleason  and  Atherton's  First  Cireek  Book. 

(xoodwin's  Greek  (rrammar. 

(Goodwin's  Xenophon  and  Herodotus. 

Harper's  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (for  *'  Xenophon  at  Sight.") 

Jones's  (ireek  Prose  Composition. 

Manatl's  Xenophon  Hellenica,  Rooks  I-IV. 

Perrin's  Homer's  Odyssey  (for  "  Homer  at  Sight.") 

White's  First  Lessons  in  (ireek. 

White's  First  (ireek  Book. 

Whiton's  Abridgement  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 

Woodruff's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
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LATIN. 


Allen  and  Greenough's  CuL'sar. 

Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Latin  Book. 

Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition. 

Greenou Jill's  Virgil. 

Harkness's  Cicero. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar. 

Harper's  Virgil  (for  "Virgil  at  wSight.") 

Jones's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Kelsey's  Selections  from  Ovid. 

Lindsay's  Nepos. 

Moulton's  Latin  Composition. 

Via  I^atina,  Collar. 

FRENCH. 

About.     La  Mere  de  la  Marquise. 

Bedolliere.     La  Mere  Michael  et  sou  Chat. 

Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course. 

Corneille.     Le  Cid,  Horace. 

Daudet.     Le  Siege  de  Berlin. 

De  Lamartine.     Graziella. 

De  Vigny.     Cinq  Mars. 

Dumas.     La  Tulipe  Noire. 

Erckmann-Chatrian.     Le  Conscrit  de  1813. 

Grandgent's  Selections  French  Composition. 

Grandgent's  Short  French  Grammar. 

Greville.     Dosia. 

Halevy.     Un  Marriage  d' Amour. 

Hennequin's  Idiomatic  French. 

Keetel's  French  Reader. 

Labiche.     Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

La  Famille  de  Germandre.     Sand. 

La  Fontaine.     Fables,  Books  I  and  II. 

Lamartine.     Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Merimee  Colomba. 

Moliere.     L'Avare. 

Moliere.     Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Racine.     Andromaque,  Iphigenie. 

Roulier's  First  Book  in  French  Composition. 

Sand.     Le  Mare  au  Diable. 

Sandeau.     Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere. 

Scribe  et  Legouve.     Bataille  de  Dames. 

Spier's  and  Surenne's  French  Dictionary. 
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Super's  French  Reader. 

Van  Daell's  French  Grammar. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

American  Poems. 
Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 
Appleton's  School  Physics. 
Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 

Berlitz  Methode  fur  den  deutschen  Unterricht,  Zweiter  Theil. 
Brewer's  Reader's  Handbook. 
Bryant's  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song. 
Carhart  and  Chute's  Physics. 
Chamber's  Encyclopedia. 
Chauvenet's  Geometry. 
Conius. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare,  Julius  Casar. 
David  Copperfield,  Dickens. 
Dictionary  of  Biology  and  Mythology. 
Emerson's  Addresses  and  Lectures. 
Emerson's  American  Scholar. 
Emerson's  Essays. 
Fiske's  Civil  Government. 
French  Dictionary. 
Goldsmith's  Plays. 
Goldsmith's  Poems. 

Grandgent's  Materials  based  on  La  Derniere  Classe. 
•  Greene's  Short  History  of  England. 
High  School  Music  Reader. 
Hudson's  Shakespeare,  Vol.  II. 
Kimball's  Materials,  Based  on  Colombo. 
Latin  and  English  Lexicon. 
La  Tour  de  la  France. 
Lippincott's  Gazetteer. 
Little  Daffydowndilly,  Hawthorne. 
Lodge's  Mechanics. 
Lowell's  Poems. 
Luqien's  French  Prose. 
Macau  lay's  Essay  on  Johnson. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Goldsmith,  Bunyan  and  Madame  D'Aubla.>'  ' 
Macaulay's  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 
McCurdy's  Exercises  in  Algebra. 
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Manual  of  Mythology. 

Martinis  English  Language. . 

Materials  of  French  Compositions  based  on  Le  Siege  de  Berlin. 

Milton  and  Byron.     Macaulay. 

Model  Etymology.     Webb. 

Myer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

Patriotic  Selections. 

Perry's  Bible  Manual. 

Phillpot's  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Part  I. 

Richardson's  Chemistry. 

Scott's  Poems. 

Scott's  Woodstock. 

Selected  Poems,  Browning. 

Selected  Poems,  Wordsworth. 

Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology. 

Shelley's  The  Skylark  and  Adonais. 

Smith's  Principia  Latina. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Sprague's  Masterpieces  in  English  Literature. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  English. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Irving. 

Tennyson's  Poems,  Complete. 

Thackeray's  Essays  on  Prior,  Gay,  Pope,    Hogarth,    Smollett, 

Fielding,  Sterne  and  Goldsmith. 
Thackeray's  Essays  on  Swift,  Congreve  and  Steele. 
The  Abbott,  Scott. 
The  Four  Georges,  Thackeray. 
The  Euterpean. 
The  Talisman,  Scott. 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Well's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Wentworth  and  Hill's  Algebra. 
Wheeler's  Logarithms. 
Wheeler's  Trigonometry. 
White's  Arithmetic. 
Whittier's  Poems. 
Worcester's  Small  Dictionary. 
Worman's  German  Echo. 

TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 

Graded  Literature  Reader,  Fourth  Book. 
Graded  Literature  Reader,  Fifth  Book. 
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Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Fourt  Book,  Part  I. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Fourth  Book,  Part  II. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Fifth  Book,  Part  I. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Fifth  Book,  Part  II. 

Montgomery's  American  History. 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  IV. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  V. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  VI. 

Seaver  and  Walton's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Longman's  Geography. 

Longman's  Atlas. 

Redway's  Natural  Advanced  Geography. 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography. 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary. 

Webster's  High  School  Dictionary. 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Part  I. 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Part  II. 

Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Advanced. 

Harrington's  Speller,  Parts  I  and  II. 

May's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Blaissdell's  How  to  Keep  Well. 

Gifford's  Elementary  Physics. 

Judson's  The  Young  American. 

National  New  Second  Music  Reader. 

National  New  Third  Music  Reader. 

National  New  Fourth  Music  Reader. 

Prang's  Drawing  Books. 

Merrill's  Vertical  Writing  Books. 

Heath's  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

APPROVED  LIST  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 
USED  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

r.RADE   V. 

1.  Our  World,  No.  1. 

2.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  2. 

3.  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

4.  Old  Greek  Stories. 

5.  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  3. 
0.  Longfellow  Leaflets. 
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SPECIAL  STUDY  IN  LITERATURE. 
Building  of  the  Ship,  Longfellow. 

GRADE  VI. 

1.  Eggleston's  Elementary  History  of  U.  S. 

2.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  3. 

3.  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin. 

4.  Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  (also  in  VII.) 

5.  Old  Stories  of  the  East. 

fJ.     Gods  and  Heroes,  Francillon. 
7.     Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  4. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  IN  LITERATURE. 
Courtship  of  Miles  iStandish. 

GRADE   VII. 

1.  Higginson's  Young  Folks  History  U.  S. 

2.  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

3.  Kingsley's  Water  Babies. 

4.  The  Story  of  Greece,  Gueber. 

5.  Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  (also  in  VI.) 
f).  By  Land  and  Sea. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  IN  LITERATURE. 
Evangeline,  Longfellow. 

GRADE    VIII. 

1.  Tanglewood  Tales,  Hawthorne. 

2.  The  Study  of  the  Romans. 

3.  Life  in  Asia. 

4.  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  IN  LITERATl'RE. 
Snow  Bound,  Whittier. 

GRADE    IX. 

1.  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb. 

2.  Ballou's  Footprints  of  Travel. 

3.  Ethics  of  Success. 

4.  Selections  from  American  Authors,  lUiot. 

5.  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  arr.  by  H.  C.  Lodge. 

SPECIAL  vSTUDY  IN  LITER  .ATURE. 
Tlie  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Lowell. 
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SETS  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  FOR  OC 

SIONAL  READING. 

Dicken's  Child's  History  of  England. 

Anderson's  Historical  Reader. 

Collier's  British  History. 

Goodrich's  History,  U.  S.  ^ 

Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader. 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader. 

Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Parts  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

Choice  Readings  in  Nature's  Book. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Swinton's  Book  of  Tales. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Hiawatha. 

Quentin  Durward. 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Readings. 

American  Authors. 

Swinton's  American  Classics. 

Swinton's  English  Classics. 

Metcalf's  Language  Exercises. 

Harvey's  Readers. 

Sheldon's  Readers. 

Royal  Readers. 

Monroe's  Readers. 

McGuffey's  Readers. 

Appleton's  Readers. 

Steele's  Physiology. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  IN  SETS   OP  7 

FOR  GENERAL  READING. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

Arabian  Nights. 

-.'Ksop's  Fables,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Black  Beauty. 

Little  Men. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 

Hans  Brinker. 

Heroic  Ballads. 
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Krye's  Child  and  Nature. 

Peasant  and  Prince. 

Prince  and  Pauper. 

Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature. 

Blue  Jackets  of  1776. 

"  1861. 


TEXT  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Graded  Literature  Readers,  First  Book. 
Graded  Literature  Readers,  Second  Book. 
Graded  Literature  Readers,  Third  Book. 
Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  First  Book. 
Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Second  Book. 
Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Third  Book. 
Harrington's  Speller,  Part  I. 
Child's  Health  Primer. 
Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  11. 
Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  III. 
Prang's  Drawing  Books.        » 
Merrill's  Vertical  Writing  Books. 
National  New  Second  Music  Reader. 
Heath's  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

GRADE    I. 

The  Beginner's  Book,  Bass.  Drill  Book. 

The  Children's  Primer,  Cyr.  Drill  Book. 

The  Werner  Primer. 

Our  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks. 

Child  Life,  Part  I.,  Blaisdell. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader. 

GRADK   II. 

The  Children's  First  Reader,  Cyr.  Drill  Book. 

Nature's  Byways. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader. 
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Stones  for  Children,  Lane. 

Animals, ^Wild  and  Tame,  Anna  C.  Davis. 

Plant  Life,  Bass. . 

Round  the  World,  Part  I,  Carroll. 

GRADE  III. 

The  Children's  Second  Reader,  Cyr.  Drill  Book. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Scudder. 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

All  the  Year  Round,  Autumn. 

All  the  Year  Round,  Winter. 

All  the  Year  Round,  Spring. 

Animal  Life,  Bass. 

Nature  Study,  Myths,  Stories.  Poems — Wilson. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Second  Reader. 

Round  the  World,  Part  L  Carroll. 

GRADE    IV. 

The  Children's  Third  Reader,  ('vr.  Drill  Book. 

Hans  Andersen's  Stories,  Scudder. 

Through  the  Year,  Book  I. 

Through  the  Year,  Book  IL 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Each  and  All. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Third  Reader. 

Stories  of  American  Life,  Hggleston. 

Round  the  World,  Part  U,  Carroll. 

Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  II. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  IN  SETS 

OF  THREE. 

Grimm's  German  Household  Tales,  III.  IV. 

Selections  from  Whittier's  Child  Life. 

Legends  of  Norseland. 

Hiawatha  Primer. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children,  Brooks. 

Stories    of    Great    Inventors,    IV,     (Fulton,    Whitney,    Mor 

Cooper,  Edison.) 
Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  Pratt. 
Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands. 
Baldwin's  Readers. 
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Longfellow  Leaflets,  Riverside  Press. 

Longfellow,  Whittier,  Jewell,  Holmes. 
Young  Folks  Library'. 

Lincoln,  No.  31. 

Franklin,  No.  21». 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS  AND  JANITORS. 


WITH  THEIR  ADDRESSES  AND  SALARIES. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Summer  street,  between  Mill  and  North  streets. 


Wilson  R.  Butler,  Principal, 

15  Chestnut  street, 

$2,750 

William  E.  Sargent,  Sub- master  and 

Math'l  Teacher, 

396  Union  street, 

1,700 

Charles  T.   Bonney ,  Jr. ,  Classics  and 

Science  Teacher. 

343  So.  Orchard  street. 

1.600 

Charles  R.  Allen,  Science  Teacher, 

276  Union  street, 

1.700 

Edwin  H.  Harris,  Commerc'l  Teacher. 

8  Park  place, 

1,400 

Lvdia  J.  Cranston,  Assistant, 

129  Elm  street, 

1,000 

Elizabeth  P.  Briggs. 

147  Cottage  street, 

900 

Mary  E.  Austin, 

512  Kempton  street, 

900 

lyucretia  N.  Smith,          *' 

608  Cottage  street, 

900 

Emma  K.  Shaw,              " 

4  Morgan  Terrace, 

\m 

Helen  ly.  Hadley,            " 

220  Grinnell  street, 

900 

Mabel  W.  Cleveland,      '• 

81  North  street, 

900 

Mary  C.  Wiggin, 

35  Eighth  street. 

SOU 

Katharine  M.  Crabtree,  *' 

20  Seventh  street, 

800 

Edniond  E.  Baudoin,  Milit'y  Inst'r, 

92  Washington  street, 

300 

Sarah  D.  Ottiwell,  Clerk, 

184  Kempton  street, 

600 

James  A.  Wood,  Janitor, 

209  Purchase  street, 

1,000 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Fifth  Strekt. 

Fifth  street,  corner  of  Russell. 
Grade. 

Allen  F.  Wood,  Principal,  111  Acushnet  avenue, 

9  Lydia  A.  Macreading,  Assistant,         33  Bonney  street, 
9  N.  Emma  Slack,  '♦  79  Fifth  street, 


1.900 
675 
675 
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Carolyn  D.  Wood,  Normal  Teacher  and  Nature 

Supervisor  in  Primary  Grades,  92  High  street, 

6  Kate  Moore,  106  Park  street, 

5  Madeline  Gile,  86  Court  street, 

4  Mary  J.  Read,  65  Cottage  street, 

3  Grace  W.  Russell,  .  417  Union  street, 

2  Hattie  L.  Shafter,  390  Union  street, 

1  Clara  L.  Bennett,  68  Locust  street. 


11,000 
660 
600 
460 
600 
460 
600 


Seniors — to  graduate  in  December  : 

Per  week. 
348  County  street,  4.00 

131  South  Second  street,    4.00 


Clara  K.  Sherman, 
Mary  E.  Cunningham, 
Mary  E.  Goggin, 
Ethel  E.  Clapp, 
Jane  E.  Conway, 
Sarah  R.  Cook, 
Gertrude  L.  Corish, 
Mary  E.  Durfee, 
Mary  E.  Ferrell, 
Mary  A.  Horan, 
Louise  C.  Loughlin, 
Bessie  M.  Noland, 

Juniors: 

Annie  B.  Gidley, 
Carrie  J.  Hunt, 
Lucy  W.  How  land, 
Emma  G.  Casey, 
Laura  M.  King, 
Bessie  M.  Harwood, 
Frances  A.  Sequeira, 
Phebie  E.  Baker, 
Annie  R.  Keith, 
Florence  E.  Moore, 
Ethel  M.  Rogers, 
Carolyn  B.  Sylvia, 
Minnie  E.  Herlihy, 
Alice  G.  Lloyd, 


587  Acushnet  avenue, 
234  Coffin  avenue, 
122  Acushnet  avenue, 
107  Fourth  street, 
86  Mill  street, 
161  Grinnell  street, 
Mattapoisett,  Mass, 
19  Viall  street, 
9  Lindsey  street, 
Fairhaven,  Mass., 


No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
147  Maxfield  street. 
So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Hathaway  road, 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 
53  No.  Ash  street. 
165  Grinnell  street. 
213  Fourth  street. 
25  Bay  street. 
427  Pleasant  street. 
48  So.  Ash  street. 
280  Fourth  street. 
926  Acushnet  avenue. 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Kindergarten  Department  : 

Wilhelmina  Humbert,  Principal,        94  Elm  street. 

Ada  S.  Blake,  Assistant,  183  Kempton  street. 

Robert  Arnett,  Janitor,  141  Tremont  street. 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
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Parker  Strbbt  Annbx: 

In  Linden  street  school  building. 

8  Katherine  E.  Kenyon,  35  Eighth  street,  1600 

5  Flora  M.  Corwin,  37  Hill  street,  600 

William  J.  Tilton,  Janitor,  396  Purchase  st.,       $\0  pr  wk. 

Thompson  Street  :  . 

Thompson  street,  corner  of  Crapo  street. 


Alice  C.  Munsey,  Principal, 
8  Elizabeth  M.  Briggs,  Assistant, 
7  Cora  B.  Cleveland, 
7  Agnes  M.  James, 
6  Helen  T.  Maxfield, 
6  Mary  O.  Lamb, 
6  Mabel  A.  Valentine, 
5  Mary  A.  Macy, 
5  Grace  W.  Glines, 

5  Annie  L.  Murkland, 

6  Anna  H.  Bartlett, 
James  T.  Heron,  Janitor, 


I  i 


t  ( 


i( 


i  t 


i( 


(t 


II 


51  Fifth  street,  1,300 

351  County  street,  600 

81  North  street,  600 

21  Fifth  street,  600 

Fair  haven,  Mass.,  500 

13  Allen  street,  600 

13  Allen  street,  600 

90  Bedford  street,  600 

94  Elm  street,  600 

55  Walnut  street,  550 

74  Walnut  street,  550 

87  Washington  street,  700 


Philups  Avenue  : 

Phillips  avenue,  corner  Bowditch  street. 
grammar  department. 


7  Agnes  J.  Dunlap,  Principal, 
6  Clara  M.  Woodward,  AsvSistant, 
5  Louise  M.  Newhall,  ** 

5  Susan  Gifford, 


II 


131  Summer  street, 
1171  Acushnet  avenue, 
232  Pleasant  street, 
Fairhaven,  Mass., 


primary  department. 


4  Edith  W.  Pratt, 
3  Mary  E.  Peckham, 
2  Helen  K.  Covill, 
1  Helen  I.  Boyd, 
John  H.  Rudge,  Janitor, 


I  ( 


1 1 


95  School  street, 

Acushnet, 

27  Lincoln  street, 

95  School  street, 

131  Merrimac  street, 


1. 100 
600 
600 
550 


425 
450 
500 
550 
700 


Harrington  Normal  and  Training  School  : 

Court  street,  corner  of  Tremont  street. 

Cora  A.  Newton,  Principal,  86  Court  street, 

Mary  E.  Trask,  Vice-Principal,  86  Court  street, 


1.500 
1,100 
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Carolyn  D.  Wood,  Normal  Teacher  and  Nature 
Supervisor  in  Primary  Grades,  92  High  street, 
6  Kate  Moore,  106  Park  street, 

5  Madeline  Gile,  86  Court  street, 

4  Mary  J.  Read,  65  Cottage  street, 

3  Grace  W.  Russell,  .  417  Union  street, 

2  Hattie  L.  Shafter,  390  Union  street, 

1  Clara  L.  Bennett,  58  Locust  street. 


11,000 
650 
600 
450 
600 
450 
600 


Sbniors — to  graduate  in  December  : 

Per  week. 
248  County  street,  4.00 

131  South  Second  street,    4.00 


Clara  K.  Sherman, 
Mary  E.  Cunningham, 
Mary  E.  Goggin, 
Ethel  E.  Clapp, 
Jane  E.  Conway, 
Sarah  R.  Cook, 
Gertrude  L.  Corish, 
Mary  E.  Durfee, 
Mary  E.  Ferrell, 
Mary  A.  Horan, 
Louise  C.  Loughlin, 
Bessie  M.  Noland, 

Juniors: 

Annie  B.  Gidley, 
Carrie  J.  Hunt, 
Lucy  W.  Howland, 
Emma  G.  Casey, 
Laura  M.  King, 
Bessie  M.  Harwood, 
Frances  A.  Sequeira, 
Phebie  E.  Baker, 
Annie  R.  Keith, 
Florence  E.  Moore, 
Ethel  M.  Rogers, 
Carolyn  B.  Sylvia, 
Minnie  E.  Herlihy, 
Alice  G.  Lloyd, 


587  Acushnet  avenue, 
234  Coffin  avenue, 
122  Acushnet  avenue, 
107  Fourth  street, 
86  Mill  street, 
151  Grinnell  street, 
Mattapoisett,  Mass, 
19  Viall  street, 
9  Lindsey  street. 
Fair  haven,  Mass., 


No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
147  Maxfield  street. 
So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Hathaway  road, 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 
53  No.  Ash  street. 
155  Grinnell  street. 
213  Fourth  street. 
25  Bay  street. 
427  Pleasant  street. 
48  So.  Ash  street. 
280  Fourth  street. 
926  Acushnet  avenue. 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Kindergarten  Department : 

Wilhelmina  Humbert,  Principal,        94  Elm  street. 

Ada  S.  Blake,  Assistant,  183  Kempton  street. 

Robert  Arnett,  Janitor,  141  Tremont  street. 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


ACUSHNKT   AVENITE  : 


Acushiiet  avenue,  near  Grinnell  street. 


(i 


Grade. 

Jane  C.  Thompson,  Principal, 
4  Sarah  E.  Kirwin,      Assistant, 
4  Nellie  A.  Walker, 
3  Mary  C.  Barstow, 

2  Klla  W.  Keene, 

3  Caroline  S.  Silva, 
2  Catherine  O'Connell, 
2  Harriet  L.  Cornell, 
1  Lida  J.  Brightnian, 
1  Julia  M.  Pilling, 
1  Silvia  W.  Paulding, 

Samuel  S.  Broadbent,  Janitor, 


•  ( 


it 


<( 


113  West  South  street,  1775 

101  Sixth  street.  550 

10  Fifth  street,  550 

337  So.  Orchard  street,  550 

131  So.  Second  street,  560 

63  Washington  street.  550 

113  West  South  street,  450 

163  Middle  street,  550 

111  Acushnet  avenue,  650 

96  Sixth  street,  550 

54  Fifth  street,  550 

74  Rockland  street,  700 


AcusHNKT  Avenue  Annex  : 

Hickev's  Store,  corner  Blackmer  and  Second  streets. 


1  Emily  W.  Davis, 

Dennis  J.  McAuliffe,  Janitor, 


Cor.  Bay  and  Ward  sts.. 
276  Coggeshall  street. 


425 


I.  W.  Benjamin  : 

Divi.sion  street,  between  Acushnet  avenue  and  Second  street. 


1 1 


( t 


Jane  E.  Gilmorc,  Principal, 
4  Nellie  W.  Davis,       Assistant, 
4  Lila  D.  Haney, 
3  Hannah  E.  Norton, 
3  Alice  A.  Taylor, 
3  Marion  H.  Swasey, 
2  Flora  A.  Pearl. 
2  Sophie  T.  Anthony,         '* 
2  Florence  M.  Anthony,    " 
1   Cecilia  A.  Deane,  " 

1  Mary  F.  I^ivingston,  " 
1  I^ninia  T^.  (iarlland,  " 
1    Laura  C.  McCal)e, 

Ethel  Bliss, 

Edwin  S.  Tallnian,  Janitor, 


25  Madison  street,  850 

115  Summer  street,  550 

103  Sycamore  street,  550 

52  Locust  street,  450 

299  County  street,  550 

25  So.  Emerson  street,  550 

74  Walnut  street,  550 

123  Fifth  street,  550 

208  Grinnell  street,  500 

77  Fifth  street,  500 

103  Sycamore  street,  .550 
9  Washington  street,  550 
153  Grinnell  street,  550 
233  Arnold  street,  425 

104  Acushnet  avenue,  800 
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I.  W.  Bbnjamin  Annexes  : 

Meaney's  Block,  comer  So.  Water  and  Division  streets. 

Annie  J.  Chase,  Assistant,  11  Chestnut  street,  |400 

South  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  County  St.,  near  Thompson. 

1  &  2  Bertha  E.  Jenney,  Assistant,         25  Arch  street,  425 

1  Kate  W.  Chase  "  10  Fair  street,  425 

Dennis  J.  McAuliffe,  Janitor,  276  Coggeshal  street. 

Cedar  Street  : 

Cedar  street,  corner  of  Maxfield  street. 


4  Hattie  L.  Finlan,  Principal, 
3  Bessie  P.  Pierce,       Assistant, 
2  Esther  W.  Paul, 
2  Mabel  L.  Hathaway, 
1  Sarah  A.  Winslow, 
1  Ruth  M.  Tripp, 
Robert  J.  Moncrieff,  Janitor, 


<< 


II 


II 


II 


186  County  street, 
97  Willis  street, 
71  Morgan  street, 
216  Middle  street, 
315  County  street, 
399  Union  street, 
42  Hazard  street, 


676 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
600 


Cedar  Street  annex  : 

In  Spruce  Street  Church. 

3  &  4  Edith  M.  B.  Taber,  Assistant,      82  Walden  street, 
William  J.  Tilton,  Janitor,  396  Purchase  street. 

Cedar  Grove  Street: 

Cedar  Grove  street,  near  Acushnet  avenue. 


550 


Maria  B.  Clark,  Principal, 
4  Kate  Sweet,  Assistant, 

4  S.  Agnes  Holmes, 
4  Mary  R.  Dalton, 
3  Alice  P.  Winchester, 
3  Agnes  D.  Allen, 
3  Annie  G.  Brawley, 
2  Sara  Peckhani, 
^  Mary  P.  Brownell, 
1    Mary  W.  Snow, 
1    Gertrude  Hawes, 
1    Amelia  A.  Murray, 
1    Harriet  A.  Taylor, 
1   Grace  W.  Dillingham, 
1.    Mary  E.  Boardman, 


114  Mill  street, 
287  Kempton  street, 
671  County  street, 
152  Grinnell  street 
Fairhaven, 


950 
550 
550 
550 
550 


35  Chestnut  St.,  Fairhaven,  500 

68  Walden  street,  550 

Acushnet,  Mass.,  550 

133  Chestnut  street,  500 

68  Parker  street,  400 

No.  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  550 

319  Park  street,  400 

114  Willis  street,  550 

64  Willis  street,  500 

54  Weld  street,  450 
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Ktndbrgartbn  Departmknt  : 

Anna  Hill,  Principal,  216  Middle  street,  |550 

Irene  M.  Bassett,  Assistant,  83  Summer  street,  500 

Cbdar  Grove  Street  Annex: 

In  lyowe  Block. 

3  Isabella  P.  Winslow,  Assistant,  506  Purchase  street^  550 

3  Minnie  H.  Smythe,  "  32  Parker  street,  450 

2  Alice  E.  Jenney,  ''  68  Spruce  street,  460 
Frederick  O.  Pollock,  Janitor,             171  Mill  street,  800 

Clark  Street: 

Clark  street,  corner  Myrtle  street. 

4  Elizabeth  P.  Spooner,  Principal,         129  Hillman  street,  725 
4  Isabella  Luscomb,    Asssistant,            245  Cedar  street,                   550 

3  Annie  S.  Ray, 


2  Harriet  J.  Thorpe, 
2  Lucia  E.  Bliss, 
1  Mary  E.  Bumpus, 
I  Lucy  S.  Leach, 
1  Edith  L.  Cornish, 


41  Parker  street,  550 

10  Richmond  street,  450 

134  Arnold  street,  560 

Fair  haven,  425 

163  Maxfield  street,  550 

107  Summer  street,  425 


Edwin  Jones,  Janitor,  Mt.  Pleasant  lane,  700 

Ci«ARK  vStrekt  Annex: 

In  Linden  street  school  building. 

3  Martha  I).  Shute,  Assistant,  80  Court  street,  r»5«) 
William  J.  Tilton,  Janitor,                   396  Purchase  street. 

Cannonvh^i^E: 

Rockdale  avenue. 

4  &3  Adelaide  J.  McFarlin,  Principal,  ^or.  CotUg^eand  Kempton  iits  .  575 
2  &  I  Florence  A.  Poole,  Assistant,       22  Richmond  street,  550 

Thomas  H.  Wall,  Janitor,  S98  Rockdale  avenue,  150 

Dartmouth  Street: 

Dartmouth  streeet,  corner  Hickory  street. 

4  Isadore  1'.  Ivldridge,  Principal,  02  Allen  street,  700 

4  Sarah  F.  Pratt,    Assistant,  06  So.  Sixth,  550 
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4( 


8  Carrie  W.  Bliss, 
3  Carolyn  S.  Jones, 
2  Nellie  H.  Cook, 
2  Jennie  B.  Fuller, 
1  Annie  F.  Smith, 
I  Nellie  L.  Foster, 
John  Lumbert,  Janitor, 


II 


i< 


ii 


II 


II 


"223  Arnold  street, 
55  Court  street, 
53  Walnut  street, 
34  Grape  street, 
13  Allen  street, 
211  Grinnell  street. 
1  Harrison  street, 


$550 
450 
550 
500 
550 
550 
650 


George  H.  Dunbar  : 


Dartmouth  street,  corner  Dunbar  street. 


4  M.  Eva  Schwall,  Principal, 
3  &  4  Mary  V.  Perry,  Assistant, 
3  Mary  L.  Rogers, 
2  Helen  G.  Malley, 
2  Angela  F.  Bowie, 
1  Grace  H.  Potter, 
1  Alice  J.  Lawrence, 
1  Jennie  A.  Murphy, 
Thomas  C.  Holmans,  Janitor, 


II 


ti 


11 


11 


1 1 


1 1 


21  Bonney  street. 

700 

93  Bedford  street, 

500 

97  Acushnet  avenue. 

550 

218  Fourth  street, 

550 

111  Dartmouth  street, 

550 

100  Madison  street, 

550 

351  County  street. 

550 

301  Arnold  street. 

475 

6«  Cottage  street, 

700 

Thomas  A.  Greene: 


Fourth  street,  corner  Madison  street. 


Annie  L,.  Macreading,  Principal, 
4  Bertha  C.  Hathaway,       Assistant, 
4  Helen  C.  Hervey, 
3  Kliza  H.  Sanfonl, 
3  Dora  A.  DeWolf. 
2  Sarah  £.  Sears, 
2  Nellie  E.  Ashley, 
1  Harriet  S.  Ashley, 
1   Mabel  A.  Morris, 
1  Caroline  E.  Bonnev, 
1  Catherine  A.  McGuiuness, 

Phylander  Chase,  Janitor, 


1 1 


t  < 


1 1 


t  i 


It 


I  i 


33  Bonney  street, 
269  Arnold  street, 
578  County  street, 
112  Fourth  street, 
169  Middle  street, 
350  County  street, 
116  So.  Sixth  street, 
16  Crapo  street, 
95  Bonney  street, 
152  Bonney  street, 
48  Rockland  street, 
303  County  street, 


750 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
500 
450 
550 
550 
400 
700 


Sylvia  Ann  Howland  : 

Pleasant  street,  between  High  and  Kempton  streets. 

4  Carrie  E.  Footman,  Principal,  131  Elm  street, 

3  Mary  J.  Graham,    Assistant,  82  Court  street, 

2  Helen  J.  Kirk,  "  27  Franklin  street. 


fi2.*i 
550 
550 
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1  Ruth  A.  Wilde,      Asssistant, 
1  Helen  h.  Corish, 
Hiram  Lumbert,  Janitor, 


35  Chestnut  street, 
86  Mill  street, 
130  Mill  street, 


550 
450 
700 


Merrimac  Street. 

Merrimac  street,  corner  State  street. 


1  Harriet  S.  Damon,  Principal, 

1  Margaret  T.  Kane,      Assistant, 

2  Maria  Gendron, 

3  &2  Anna  I.  Dexter, 

4  &  3  Addie  West, 
4  Julia  A.  Ellis, 

Albert  P.  White,  Janitor, 


« ( 


(h 


i  t 


4  t 


223  Pleasant  street, 
530  Cottage  street, 
78  Thomas  street, 
11  Franklin  street, 
232  Pleasant  street, 
31  Maitland  street, 
166  Campbell  street. 


650 
550 
400 
550 
550 
550 
600 


Mary  B.  White  : 

Maxfield  street,  corner  Pleasant  street. 


4  Mary  E.  Pasho,  Principal, 
3  Clara  C.  M.  Gage,    Assistant, 
2  Annie  E.  Pearce, 
1  Margaret  H.  Holmes, 
William  J.  Cochrane,  Janitor, 


i  ( 


(( 


169  Grinnell  street, 

46  Parker  street, 

47  Locust  street, 
661  County  street, 
189  North  street. 


600 
550 
550 
550 
500 


WiUJAM  H.  Tayi^or: 


Brock  avenue. 


6  &  7  Mary  E.  McAuliflfe,  Ranking  Teacher, 

216  County  street, 
5  Rachel  M.  Wordell,     Assistant, 


4  Mary  E.  Gleason, 
3  Elizabeth  J.  Hurley, 
2  Adelaide  M.  Cota, 
1  Mary  I.  McCormick, 
Henry  M.  GiflFord,  Janitor, 


t  ( 


i  ( 


12:^  Fifth  street, 
Clara  street, 
232  Sawyer  street, 
85  Morgan  street, 
31  Fifth  street, 
Dudley  street. 


700 
550 
425 
400 
425 
400 
600 


South  Kindergarten  : 

In  South  Mission  Chapel. 
Josephine  H.  Cobb,  Principal,  117  Washington  street. 


Ethel  S.  Gibbs,  Assistant, 


27  Svcamore  street. 


500 
500 
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North : 


MILL  SCHOOLS. 


In  Linden  street  school  building. 


Emma  R.  Wentworth,  Principal, 
William  J.  Tilton,  Janitor, 


578  County  street,  |620 

896  Purchase  st.,     $10  per  wk. 


South  : 

Meanev's  Hall,  cor.  South  Water  and  Division  .streets. 

Lucy  J.  Remington,  Principal,  67  Fifth  street,  620 

Ruby  M.  Tripp,  Assistant,  71  Willis  street,  560 

Dennis  J.  McAuliffe,  Janitor,  276  Coggeshall  st.,  $12  per  wk. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


AcrsHNET : 


II 


11 


Annie  C.  Maxfield,  Principal, 
Sarah  A.  Russ,      Assistant, 
Harriet  N.  Hyatt, 
Mary  G.  LaPlant, 
George  W.  Dexter,  Janitor, 

North  : 

Mary  I.  Ashley,  Principal, 
Eliza  H.  Cushing,  Assistant, 
Otis  Sisson,  Janitor, 

Plainvili^e  : 

t^udora  Lawrence,  Principal, 
Philip  Poole,  Janitor, 

I^OCKDALE  : 

-Addie  W.  French,  Principal, 
A.lice  P.  Perry,  Special  Assistant, 
Harry  O.  Casey,  Janitor, 


Fairhaven,  Mass., 
Acushnet,  Mass., 
Acushnet,  Mass., 
Acushnet,  Mass., 


1700 
600 
600 
600 


45  Main  st.,  Lund's  Cor.,     400 


Clifford, 

600 

VA  Allen  street, 

550 

Clifford, 

150 

Shawmut, 

600 

Shawnmt, 

75 

Rockdale  avenue, 

600 

Hathaway  road, 

400 

Hathawav  road. 

120 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


t) RAWING  : 

:MaVv  W.  Gilbert, 


417  Union  street. 


1,500 
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Singing  : 

Fred  H.  Butterfield, 


140  Summer  street, 


11900 


Cooking  : 

S.  Agnes  Donham, 

Manuai«  Training  : 
Edwin  R.  King, 

Sbwing  : 

Lena  M.  Willis, 
Gertrude  H.  Leonard, 
Harriet  S.  Phillips. 


258  Pleasant  street, 


271  Pleasant  street, 


64  Russell  street, 
23  Seventh  street, 
123  Rockland  street. 


Evening  Drawing  Schooi,: 

In  Textile  School  Building. 


George  H.  Nye,  Principal, 
Katharine  M.  Crabtree,  Assistant, 
Fred  M.  Reed, 


323  Cottage  street. 
20  Seventh  street, 
161  Max  field  street, 


Evening  High  School: 

In  High  School  Building. 


000 


1.500 


600 
525 
525 


Per  night. 

$4.50 

3.00 

3.00 


William  E.  Sargent,  Principal, 

Charles  R.  Allen,     Assistant, 

Charles  T.  Bouney ,  Jr. ,     * ' 

Edwin  H.  Harris, 

Clara  E.  Sherman, 

Isabel  S.  Horr,  Special  Assistant, 


306  Union  street,  6.00 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


For  the  Year  J  900. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


To  THE  School  Committee: 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen^ — I  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration my  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  It  is  the 
fortieth  in  the  series  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  the  city. 

By  vote  of  your  Board,  this  report,  together  with  that 
of  the  Secretary,  is  to  constitute  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
School  Committee. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
made  forty  years  ago,  the  incumbent  of  the  oflBce  at  that 
time  writes  as  follows: 

"A  glance  at  the  'Duties  of  the  Superintendent,'  as 
defined  in  the  Rules  of  the  Committee,  will  be  suflScient  to 
convince  one  who  has  no  other  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
the  oflSce  is  no  sinecure.  The  oflBcer  who  is  faithful  to  his 
trust  will  not  find  time  hang  heavily  upon  his  hands,  or 
suffer  from  ennui.  The  constant  '  care  and  supervision ' 
of  forty  sch(K)ls  in  a  city  eleven  miles  in  length,  in  which 
are  employed  ninety  teachers,  the  frequent  visits  to  each 
school,  'the  thorough  examination  of  the  condition  and 
progress  of  all  the  schools  quarterly,'  the  investigation  of 
complaints  which  parents  quite  frequently  prefer  against 
teachers  (I  am  happy  to  say,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  with- 
out any  very  just  occasion  for  them),  the  issuing  to  new 
comers  of  certificates  of  admission  to  schools,  and  permits 
to  delinquents  to  resume  seats  forfeited  by  absence,  after 
requiring  such  absences  to  be  satisfactorily  explained,  the 
examination   of  candidates   for    the  higher  schools,   the 
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answering  of  frequent  letters  on  school  matters,  and  the 
numerous  other  duties  which  can  be  described  only  as  they 
present  themselves,  make  a  constant  demand  upon  one's 
physical  and  mental  energies." 

When  he  wrote  that,  the  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  in  the  day  and  evening  schools  of  the  city  was 
3,405,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,222.  These  were 
taught  by  ninety-one  teachers.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  belonging  in  the  day  and  evening  schools  of  the  city 
the  past  year,  not  including  the  kindergartens,  was  9,050, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  8,003.  These  were  taught 
by  225  day  and  72  evening  teachers. 

Forty  years  ago  the  curriculum  was  simple  compared 
with  that  of  the  present.  Music,  art  study,  nature  study, 
manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  stenography,  type- 
writing, and  some  others  now  included,  formed  no  part  of 
it.  Kindergartens  were  unknown  in  the  State.  Free 
books  and  supplies  for  pupils  were  not  dreamed  of  by  the 
most  Utopian  of  our  citizens.  The  supplying  of  these  en- 
tails much  labor  and  care.  If,  therefore,  my  predecessor 
found  the  duties  of  the  oflBce  multifarious,  and  their  execu- 
tion ^^a  constant  demand  upon  one's  physical  and  mental 
energies,"  what  of  the  duties  of  the  office  at  the  present 
time,  since  they  have  been  increased  more  than  four-fold  ? 

It  is  not  my  wish,  however,  to  magnify  unduly  the 
Superintendent's  duties  and  labors.  But  I  do  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  attend  to  all  the  other  duties  of 
the  Superintendent's  office  at  the  present  time  and  give  the 
individual  teachers  that  close  supervision  and  aid  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  harmonious  and  thorough  work.  He 
must  rely  more  and  more  on  the  principals  of  the  various 
schools  to  do  this,  and,  through  them,  he  must  work  in 
great  measure.  These  principals  should,  therefore,  be  not 
only  excellent  teachers  themselves,  but  judges  of  good 
teaching  in  others.  They  should  be  broad-minded,  tol- 
erant in  spirit,  yet  discriminating  between  good  and  poor 
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teaching.  They  should  also  be  helpful  to  their  pupils  and 
teachers,  inspiring  both  to  their  best  endeavors.  They 
should,  moreover,  work  in  harmony  with  the  Superin- 
tendent, carrying  out  his  plans  and  instructions  willingly 
and  faithfully.  There  are  many  most  excellent  principals 
in  the  schools  now.  In  all  buildings  of  ten  rooms  or  more 
the  principal  has  been  made  a  supervisory  one.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  plan  should  be  extended,  and  in 
all  buildings  with  at  least  eight  rooms  the  principal  should 
have  an  assistant  half  a  day.  The  consideration  of  this  I 
recommend  to  the  Committee. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  tables  are  given  showing 
in  detail  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  for  the 
past  year.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year  shows  an  increased  enrollment  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred, but  with  a  slight  diminution  in  the  average  number 
belonging  and  the  average  daily  attendance. 

Personal  sickness  of  pupils  and  exclusion  of  others  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  are  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  absence.  These  are  necessary  and  must  be  borne. 
There  are  many  for  other  reasons,  and  these  might  in  most 

instances  be  avoided.     For  'them    the    parents    are    re- 
sponsible. 

Prompt  and  regular  attendance  is  necessary  if  pupils 
are  to  make  the  best  progress.  A  pupil  who  is  permitted 
to  remain  away  from  his  duties  frequently  soon  acquires 
the  habit  of  thinking  that  school  is  not  a  serious  matter, 
but  a  neiessary  evil  which  should  be  avoided  when  pos- 
sible. He  becomes  a  drag  upon  his  class,  and  an 
additional  care  to  his  teacher.  Parents  ought  to  sup- 
plement the  efforts  of  the  teacher  by  inculcating  the 
thought  constantly  in  their  children  that  the  school  is 
their  place  of  business  for  the  time  being,  and  they  should 
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not  neglect  it  in  any  way  if  they  desire  to  succeed.  The 
great  majority  of  children  like  to  attend  school  in  these 
days,  and  most  parents  do  their  duty  in  the  matter  of 
attendance,  but  there  are  enough  exceptions  to  make 
trouble. 

Considerable  valuable  time  was  lost  the  past  fall  by 
reason  of  small  pox  and  delay  in  repairing  and  altering 
schoolhouses.  All  the  schools  were  closed  for  two  weeks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  on  account  of  small  pox. 
One  week  was  made  up  by  shortening  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. The  other  could  not  be  regained.  The  Acushnet 
school  was  not  ready  for  some  weeks  after  the  schools 
were  opened,  because  work  on  it  was  not  begun  sooner  in 
the  summer  vacation.  Some  other  rooms  were  closed  at 
various  times  for  a  half  day  or  more  to  put  in  black- 
boards. There  is  enough  time  lost  without  adding  more 
through  delay  in  repairing  buildings.  It  would  be  better 
that  repairs  were  delayed  at  times  than  to  beg^n  them 
when  it  is  realized  that  they  cannot  be  completed  before 
the  time  for  opening  school. 

TRUANCY. 

Truancy  is  a  constant  evil,  and  will  always  exist  in 
any  city.  The  teachers  and  the  truant  officers  exercise 
careful  watch  on  pupils  inclined  to  it,  and  keep  it  within 
reasonable  check. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  are  given  below : 

REPORT  OF  HENRY  SMITH,  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Schools  visited,                                                                              *  1,768 

Absences  reported,  f»66 

Absences  without  permission,  38 

Second  offences,  11 

Third  offences,  5 

Parents  or  guardians  notified,  709 

Taken  to  school  from  street,  8 
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Arrests,  4 

Prosecutions,  4 

Sent  to  Truant  School,  3 

Transfer  cards  received,  280 

Evening  school  absences  investigated,  88 

Visits  to  mills,  55 

Violations  of  Labor  Laws,  1 

REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  BAKER,  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Schools  visited,  1,633 

Absences  reported,  796 

Absences  without  permission,  75 

Second  offences,  10 

Third  offences,  7 

Parents  or  guardians  notified,  877 

Taken  to  school  from  street,  15 

Arrests,  7 

Prosecutions,  7 

On  probation,  1 

Sent  to  Truant  School,  6 

Transfer  cards  received,  336 

Evening  school  absences  investigated,  83 

Visits  to  mills,  38 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

The  number  of  employment  certificates  issued  by  the 
office  during  the  year  was  eight-hundred-three.  There 
were  issued  also  forty-one  duplicates.  I  am  satisfied 
that  deception  is  practiced  by  some  to  secure  working 
certificates.  There  is  a  fine,  it  is  true,  of  fifty  dollars 
for  making  a  false  oath  to  secure  a  ticket.  But  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  evidence  which  will  convict. 
Children  who  are  bom  in  foreign  countries,  especially 
those  who  come  from  the  Azores  or  Cape  Verde  islands, 
have  no  certificates  of  birth.  Frequently  those  who  apply 
for  certificates  have  neither  father  nor  mother  in  America, 
but  are  brought  here  by  some  brother,  or  sister,  or  uncle, 
or  aunt.  I  cannot  understand  why  many  of  these  are 
admitted  to  the  country.     They  have  frequently  no  means 
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of  support.  I  feel  that  in  the  future  certificatee  must  be 
withheld  unless  birth  certificates  can  be  produced  if  pro- 
curable. 

SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  LOTS. 

For  several  years  no  new  schoolhouses  have  been 
erected.  There  are  hundreds  of  over-flow  pupils  housed 
in  rented  buildings  and  in  the  basement  of  one  school- 
house.  Bad  air,  poor  light  and  other  objectionable 
features  characterize  these  schoolrooms.  But  the  end  of 
this  condition  of  things  happily  seems  nigh.  Three  new 
schoolhouses  are  now  being  built,  and  all  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  fall.  Two  of  them  are  twelve-room  build- 
ings with  a  hall  in  each,  and  the  other  an  eight-room 
building.  All  these  buildings  will  be  substantial,  con- 
venient, and  pleasing  in  appearance.  The  Jots  upon  which 
they  are  situated  are  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  plenty  of 
air  and  sunshine  in  each  case.  The  Mayor  and  City 
Council  deserve  much  credit  for  the  comprehensive  view 
which  they  have  taken  of  the  situation  and  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  they  have  met  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  in  the  future  building  will  keep  nearec  apace 
with  the  demands  of  the  school  department.  * 

The  Acushnet  schoolhouse  was  enlarged  during  the 
summer  and  fall  by  the  addition  of  one  room,  making  it 
now  a  four-room  building.  Many  minor  repairs  also  were 
made  during  the  summer  vacation  on  various  school- 
houses.  New  floors  were  laid  and  slate  blackboards  put 
in  to  a  number  of  rooms,  and  many  other  minor  repairs 
were  made.  Most  of  the  school  buildings  are  now  in 
excellent  condition.  Tlie  three  grammar  schoolhouses  are 
the  exception,  especially  the  Parker  street  and  the  Middle 
street  schoolhouses. 

But  the  demand  for  new  schoolhouses  is  never  ceasing 
in  a  growing  city.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
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to  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  future  while  caring  for  the 
present,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  School  Board  to 
the  coming  needs  of  the  department. 

While  I  realize  all  that  is  being  done  now  in  the 
construction  of  new  schoolhouses,  I  feel  that  much  more 
must  be  done,  and  before  long,  that  the  work  of  the 
schools  should  progress  as  it  ought. 

When  the  High  School  building  was  erected  it  was  a 
model  of  its  kind,  and  for  years  served  its  purpose  well; 
but  this  is  no  longer  true.  More  room  is  needed  that 
manual  training  may  be  carried  on  as  the  law  requires, 
also  that  the  commercial  and  scientific  departments  may 
be  adequately  accommodated.  A  gymnasium  is  needed 
also  for  physical  training  of  all  the  pupils.  As  it  is  now, 
the  drawing  classes  have  been  crowded  into  the  assembly 
hall  by  the  commercial  department.  This  is  inconvenient 
for  many  reasons,  and  makes  the  hall  imsightly  as  well. 
The  laboratories,  situated  in  the  basement,  are  far  from 
what  they  should  be,  and  there  is  no  room  at  all  for  man- 
ual or  physical  training. 

Two  plans  suggest  themselves  to  me  by  which  present 
conditions  may  be  remedied:  One,  build  a  new  High 
School  house;  two,  enlarge  the  present  building.  If  a 
new  High  School  house  should  be  built,  the  present  one 
might  be  used  for  a  grammar  school,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Middle  Street  grammar  school-house,  which  is  old,  with 
small  rooms  poorly  ventilated,  and  is  not  large  enough, 
one  class  being  seated  in  the  assembly  hall.  If  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  present  High  School  building,  it 
would  necessarily  be  erected  on  the  Chestnut  street  side,  fill- 
ing all  the  space  between  the  present  building  and  the 
street. 

The  first  plan  I  think  would  be  the  better.  An  addi- 
tion would  not  give  what  is  needed,  and  still  there  would 
remain  the  old  Middle  Street  schoolhouse.  This  matter 
should  receive  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  City  Government. 
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The  Clark  street  lot  still  remains  ungraded.  The  con- 
dition of  this  lot  since  the  completion  of  the  building  has 
been  such  that  it  has  not  been  considered  prudent  to  have 
recesses  in  the  school.  The  lot  as  it  now  stands  is  an  eye- 
sore and  something  of  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  put  into 
proper  shape. 

The  two  buildings  which  were  situated  at  the  east  of 
the  Thomas  A.  Greene  schoolhouse,  and  which  were  pur- 
chased by  the  city,  have  been  removed,  but  at  this  writing 
the  cellars  remain  unfilled,  and  are  a  menace  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school.  When  those  lots  are  graded,  the  yard  will 
not  be  large  enough  for  a  play-ground.  More  land  ought 
to  be  purchased  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  t};ie  tendency  in  recent  years  not  to  enclose 
the  schoolyards  with  fences,  and  even  to  remove  those  al- 
ready built  when  they  begin  to  fall  into  decay.  I  think 
this  unfortunate,  and  especially  at  the  schools  that  are 
near  electric  railroads.  • 

GOVERNMENT. 

I  would  that  I  might  report  that  the  government  in 
every  schoolroom  in  the  city  is  kind  and  sympathetic,  yet 
firm  and  judicious ;  that  the  influence  of  the  teacher  with 
the  pupils  in  every  case  is  wholly  for  good,  manifested  by 
proper  development  on  their  part,  not  only  in  their  studies, 
but  in  their  dispositions  and  characters.  But  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  cannot  do  so.  In  most  cases,  it  is  true,  the 
government  is  a  kind  that  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
It  is  neither  harsh  nor  irksome.  It  recognizes  the  rights 
of  the  individual  child,  and  teaches  him  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  others.  It  trains  him  to  recognize  the  school  as 
a  miniature  republic,  within  which  certain  laws  must 
operate  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  as  a  place  where  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  is  given  to  do  a  required  amount  of 
work;  that  no  time  can  ]>e  wasted  if  this  task  is  to  be 
well  done. 
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But  this  is  not  true  in  all,  as  I  have  said.  In  a  few 
(and  I  am  happy  to  say  in  but  a  few),  the  teachers  are 
rulers,  not  guides.  If  they  have  sympathy  with  their 
pupils,  they  do  not  manifest  it  in  any  measure.  Their 
words  are  too  often  sarcastic  and  cutting.  They  hold 
their  pupils  by  the  force  of  their  own  wills  and  the  advan- 
tage of  their  positions.  In  their  rooms  there  is  often  fric- 
tion, and  occasionally  rebellion.  When  these  occur  the 
methods  of  the  teacher  are  the  real  cause  of  them,  and 
they  are  difiBcult  to  settle. 

As  a  contrast  to  these,  there  are  some,  and  a  larger 
class,  who  are  injudicious  in  another  way.  They  are  lax 
and  ineflScient  in  their  methods  of  governing.  Their  rooms 
are  noisy,  the  pupils  interfere  with  each  other,  and  there 
not  only  is  a  waste  of  time,  but  pupils  contract  bad  habits. 
Such  teachers  are  wanting  in  will  power  and  in  aptitude 
for  teaching.  Sometimes  inexperience  produces  similar 
results,  but  it  is  easy  for  the  Superintendent  to  distinguish 
between  the  faults  of  inexperience  and  those  of  personality. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  train  the  will  of  the  pupil, 
not  to  repress  it.  The  true  teacher  does  not  bear  himself 
as  an  autocrat  and  dictator.  With  him  it  is  not  a  constant 
"you  shall"  or  "you  shall  not."  Command  with  him  is 
rarely  used,  and  then  only  in  emergency.  When  the  child 
goes  forth  into  the  world  he  must  use  his  will  and  judg- 
ment, and  if  he  has  not  learned  to  use  them  wisely  the 
school  has  failed  in  its  obligations. 

When,  therefore,  teachers  signally  fail  for  whatsoever 
reason  to  touch  and  stir  the  best  emotions  of  their  pupils, 
and  to  train  and  mould  their  characters,  so  that  they  shall 
seek  truth  and  do  the  right,  they  have  mistaken  their  call- 
ing. An  eminent  divine  and  teacher  recently  said,  speak- 
ing of  the  right  of  man  to  an  education :  "There  is  noth- 
ing man  may  not  in(|uire  into.  The  whole  world  is  open 
before  him,  the  whole  world  of  thought;  but  it  is  not 
enough  that  he  enters  all  fields  and  examines  all  subjects, 
he  must  have  power,   must  be  able  to  exercise  judgment 
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dition of  this  lot  since  the  completion  of  the  building  has 
been  such  that  it  has  not  been  considered  prudent  to  have 
recesBes  in  the  school.  The  lot  as  it  now  stands  is  an  eye- 
sore and  something  of  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  put  into 
proper  shape. 

The  two  buildings  which  were  situated  at  the  east  of 
the  Thomas  A.  Greene  schoolhouse,  and  which  were  pur^ 
chased  by  the  city,  have  been  removed,  but  at  this  writing 
the  cellars  remain  unfilled,  and  are  a  menace  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school.  When  those  lots  are  graded,  the  yard  wtU 
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It  has  been  the  tendency  in  recent  years  not  to  endooe 
the  schoolyards  with  fences,  and  even  to  remove  those  al- 
ready built  when  they  begin  to  fall  into  decay.  I  think 
this  unfortunate,  and  especially  at  the  schools  t^t  are 
near  electric  railroads.  • 

GOVERNMENT. 

I  would  that  I  might  report  that  the  government  in 
every  schoolroom  in  the  city  is  kind  and  sympathetic,  yet 
firm  and  judicious ;  that  the  influence  of  the  teacher  with 
the  pupils  in  every  case  is  wholly  for  good,  manifested  by 
proper  development  on  their  part,  not  only  in  their  studiea, 
but  in  their  dispositions  and  characters.  But  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  cannot  do  so.  In  most  cases,  it  is  true,  the 
governmont  is  a  kind  that  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
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of  the  individual  child,  and  teaches  him  to  recognise  the 
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a  miniature    republic,    within   which  certain  laws  mwt 
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ent  law,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  incorporated  as  ungraded 
rooms  of  the  North  and  South  Grammar  schools  when 
opened.  There  is  opportunity  for  improvement  in  most  of 
these  schools  by  change  in  organization. 

The  Acushnet.  schoolhouse  was  enlarged  during  the 
summer  and  fall  by  an  addition  of  one  room.  It  now  has 
four  teachers  and  nine  grades.  There  is  ample  room  there 
now  for  the  Plainville  pupils  and  I  again  recommend  that 
arrangements  be  made  to  send  those  pupils  there. 

The  kindergartens  have  continued  about  the  same  as 
usual.  There  have  been  short  periods  when  the  Cedar 
Grove  Street  kindergarten  has  had  two  sessions,  also  the 
Harrington  School  kindergarten. 

The  South  kindergarten  remains  the  smallest.  There 
are  at  times  scarcely  enough  pupils  to  warrant  two 
teachers.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  building  on 
Blackmer  street  this  kindergarten  should  be  transplanted. 
The  one  connected  with  the  Harrington  School  should  also 
be  moved.  The  Committee  will  be  scarcely  justified  in 
maintaining  that  school  perpetually  in  its  present  quarters. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Three  teachers  resigned  from  this  school  during  the 
summer  vacation  to  accept  positions  elsewhere,  Mr. 
William  K.  Norton,  sub-master,  Mr.  Ernest  V.  Page, 
commercial  teacher,  and  Miss  Emma  H.  Parker,  assistant 
in  science.  Mt.  Norton  and  Mr.  Page  went  to  Boston,  and 
Miss  Parker  to  Newton.  They  were  all  excellent  teachers 
in  their  respective  departments,  and  were  liked  and 
respected  both  by  their  associates  and  their  pupils.  They 
had  been  connected  with  the  school  long  enough  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  its  operation,  and  it  must 
feel  their  loss  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
William  E.  Sargent,  sub-master,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Harris, 
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commercial  teacher,  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Wiggin,  science 
teacher.  All  had  had  successful  experience  prior  to  their 
election  here,  and  have  made  an  excellent  beginning  in 
their  work. 

The  course  of  study  was  modified  somewhat  within 
the  year,  and  put  into  operation  during  the  fall.  So  far 
this  course  is  a  mere  outline  which  needs  elaboration.  The 
course  ought  to  show  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  in 
each  study  that  one  may  be  able  by  examining  it  to  under- 
stand from  the  outset  to  what  it  leads  and  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  taking  it. 

The  school  is  doing  good  work  but  far  within  its 
possibilities.  In  the  first  place  it  must  have  more  room. 
This  I  have  shown  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report  in 
speaking  of  school  accommodations.  I  cannot  see  how 
there  can  be  a  decided  growth  for  the  school  until  there  is 
either  a  new  building  or  a  large  addition  to  this. 

It  may  be  asked,  '*In  what  lines  is  this  growth  to 
be?"  I  answer,  "Largely  in  physical  and  manual  train- 
ing." The  provisions  for  carrying  on  the  purely  academic 
work  are  good  as  they  are,  and  that  was  the  only  kind  of 
work  which  was  provided  for  when  the  building  was 
erected.  But  ideas  on  education  have  changed  entirely 
since  that  time,  and  a  high  school  that  attempts  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  present  with  the  school  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  is  doomed  to  failure  as  surely  as  the  cotton  mill 
that  uses  the  machinery  and  methods  of  that  time.  But 
the  trouble  now  is  that  we  have  tried  to  expand  without 
the  facilities  for  expansion.  We  have  ope'rrlaboratories  in 
the  basement  of  the  building,  a  place  unsuited  for  them. 
In  providing  quarters  for  the  Commercial  department  the 
drawing  classes  have  been  driven  into  the  assembly  hall, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  the  corridors  for 
some  of  the  typewriting  classes.  The  pupils  of  these  last 
classes  work  constantly  by  artificial  light,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  injurious  to  their  eyes.  This  condition  of  things 
is  bad,  and  should  be  remedied  without  delay. 
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With  all  these  makeshifts,  physical  and  manual  train- 
ing for  the  pupils  are  not  provided  for,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
do  so  with  present  conditions.  No  high  school  is  con- 
sidered well  equipped  to-day  without  its  gymnasium  and 
provision  for  the  physical  training  of  its  pupils.  The  past 
year,  sixteen  pupils  are  reported  as  leaving  the  school  on 
account  of  their  health.  A  number  of  others  take  partial 
courses  because  they  are  physically  unable  to  take  any  full 
course.  A  number  of  the  boys  enter  the  cadet  corps  and 
they  get  some  systematic  physical  training  and  the  result  is 
manifested  in  their  carriage  and  general  physical  develop- 
ment. Many  of  the  boys,  however,  do  not  care  to  become 
cadets.  The  girls  have  nothing  in  the  place  of  military  drill, 
and  the  feeling  among  them  has  become  so  strong  that  they 
need  some  systematic  physical  training  that  they  recently 
petitioned  the  School  Commtittee  to  provide  a  place  for 
them  where  they  might  have  physical  training,  and  also  to 
provide  an  instructor.  This  petition  ought  to  be  granted, 
and  the  place  where  that  instruction  should  be  given  ought 
to  be  connected  with  the  High  School  building. 

Manual  training,  which,  in  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  term  as  applied  to  schools,  means  working  in  wood 
and  metals,  is  not  offered  in  the  school  at  all.  Chapter 
471  of  the  Public  Statutes  of  the  year  1894  reads  as 
follows : 

*' After  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-five  every  city  of  twenty  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants  shall  maintain  as  part  of  its  high  school 
system  the  teaching  of  manual  training.  The  course  to  be 
pursued  in  said  instruction  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

In  not  providing  such  instruction  in  the  school  the 
statutes  have  been  violated  for  more  than  five  years.  I 
have  directed  attention  to  this  several  times  before. 

If  there  were  no  statute  requiring  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  I  should  strongly  favor  it.  I  believe 
that  the  development  of  this  kind  of  instruction  and  train- 
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ing  in  our  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
High  school,  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
than  any  other  line  of  teaching.  It  reaches  and  stirs  to 
thought  and  life  many  who  otherwise  would  drift  through 
the  schools  without  earnestness  and  purpose.  Such  in- 
struction develops  the  creative  faculties  and  teaches  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  to  the  affairs  of  life.  It  brings  school 
and  the  outside  world  into  closer  relation.  There  are  too 
many  pupils  who  leave  school  now  at  an  early  age, 
either  to  look  for  a  job  or  because  their  parents  yield  to 
their  importunities,  as  they  seem  to  have  no  interest  in 
their  work.  Many  of  these  might  be  retained  in  school 
for  years  longer,  if  a  properly  planned  and  well  articulated 
course  of  manual  training  extending  through  the  lower 
schools  found  its  proper  culmination  in  the  High  school. 

Cambridge  has  its  Classical  High  school,  its  English 
High  school  and  its  Manual  Training  High  school  working 
side  by  side.  Its  Manual  Training  school  has  over  two 
hundred  pupils  alone,  having  grown  in  numbers  and  popu- 
larity constantly  since  its  foundation.  Springfield,  a  city 
of  the  same  population  as  ours,  has  offered  for  some  years 
manual  training  to  its  High  school  pupils,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  has  completed  within  the  past  two 
years  a  new  High  school  building  which  cost  nearly  a  half 
million  dollars  and  has  no  superior  in  this  part  of  thi; 
country,  it  is  preparing  to  erect  another  High  school 
building  for  manual  training  alone.  Most  of  the  cities  in 
our  Commonwealth,  in  fact,  are  providing  manual 
training. 

Manual  training  is  certain  to  form  an  integral  })art  of 
the  public  school  curriculum  of  the  future  in  this  country. 
We  place  ourselves  farther  and  farther  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession  by  each  year's  delay  in  providing  for  it,  and  I 
trust  that  the  School  Committee  will  take  hold  of  this 
matter  with  a  vigor  that  will  secure  at  once  the  necessary 
provision  for  its  development. 

A  High  school  is  not  the  place  where  weak  teaching 
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ought  to  be  found,  and  surely  ought  not  to  be  continued 
when  disclosed.  But,  unfortunately,  even  those  who  as- 
sent to  this  proposition  dislike  to  enforce  it  in  practice. 
The  teachers  in  a  High  school  are  the  best  paid  of  all 
teachers  of  any  corps,  not  because  of  the  greater  amount 
of  work  required,  as  some  would  have  it  thought,  but  by 
reason  of  the  kind  of  teaching  demanded.  This  is  not  say- 
ing that  they  are  paid  enough,  if  the  kind  of  teaching  is 
equal  to  the  quality  that  ought  to  be  found  there.  This 
work  not  only  requires  thorough  and  long  mental  prepara- 
tion to  do  it  well,  but  also  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
The  first  is  usually  demanded ;  the  second  not  so  often. 
There  are  many  more  well  equipped  High  school  teachers 
who  know  how  to  teach,  in  proportion  to  vacancies,  than 
lower  grade  teachers,  and  there  is  less  necessity  for  tol- 
erating poor  teaching  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  High 
school  than  anywhere  else  There  is  some  teaching  in  our 
High  school  that  ought  to  be  materially  strengthened.  On 
the  wliole  it  is  good.  Much  of  it  is  excellent,  and  it  is  po»^ 
sible  to  make  it  all  so. 

The  Principal  makes  an  extended  report,  at  my  re^^ 
quest,  which  I  call  to  your  attention.     Certain  statistic^^^ 
concerning  the  school,  which  have  usually  been  printed  i= 
connection  with  my  report,  may  be  found  this  year  witZ 
other  statistics  following  the  Secretary's  report. 
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Report  of  the  Principal. 


To  Mr,  William  E,  Hatch, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following 
reix)rt  regarding  the  work,  condition  and  needs  of  the 
High  school. 

If  my  report  seems  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  lattefr  cate- 
gory, the  needs  of  the  High  school,  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
considered  the  wail  of  a  malcontent,  for  in  many  ways  our 
school  seems  to  me  almost  ideal.  I  can  speak  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  the  fine  spirit  of  manliness  and  woman- 
liness shown  by  our  boys  and  girls,  and  of  their  uniform 
courtesy,  refinement  and  deference  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  and  with  their  teachers.  Everywhere  is 
seen  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  both  pupils  and  teacliers 
for  the  school  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. Our  pupils  for  the  most  part  yield  ready  ac- 
quiescence to  a  call  for  vigorous,  worthy  work,  and 
parents  and  guardians,  almost  without  exception,  ^second 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers. 

Accommodations. 

Our  enrollment  since  the  school  opened  in  September 
is  406,  distributed  among  the  classes  as  follows : 

Post-graduates,  18 

Seniors,  '32 

Sub-seniors,  71> 

Juniors,  110 

Sub-juniors,  1 72 
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The  largest  number  belonging  at  any  one  time  was  399. 
Since  the  building  contained  but  382  desks,  exclusive  of 
those  in  the  laboratories,  there  was,  necessarily,  much 
crowding.  Twelve  new  desks  were  crowded  into  rooms 
already  full,  and  with  some  improvised  seats  at  tables 
we  managed  to  get  on  till  pupils  began  to  drop  out. 
But  still  recitations  have  to  be  heard  in  rooms  filled  with 
pupils  studying;  a  Junior  Greek  class  must  recite  once  a 
week  in  one  end  of  the  assembly  hall  while  a  drawing 
class  is  at  work  in  another;  and  during  three  hours  on 
each  Tuesday  drawing  classes  in  one  end  of  the  assembly 
hall  strive  in  more  or  less  inharmonious  competition  with 
singing  classes  (numbering  from  100  to  170  pupils  e»ch) 
in  the  other.  The  commercial  pupils  have  their  type- 
writing in  a  room  that  has  but  a  single  window  in  one 
end,  and  in  a  corridor  lighted  only  at  the  ends,  and 
through  which  pupils  have  to  pass  to  and  from  recitations. 
In  both  these  places  the  electric  lights  must  be  much  used 
during  this  season  of  the  year,  an  arrangement  that  must 
be  somewhat  expensive  for  the  city,  and — what  is  of  far 
greater  importance — detrimental  to  the  eyesight  of  our 
pupils.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  getting  of  an 
education  under  these  conditions  is,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
economical. The  minimum  of  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment is  gained  with  the  maximum  of  effort  and  friction 
on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  revised  courses  of  study  now  on  trial  seem  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  arrangement  of  an  additional  period 
per  week  in  Algebra  and  Latin  for  first  year  pupils  who, 
by  reason  of  illness,  inability  or  lack  of  application,  are 
not  doing  good  work,  is  most  satisfactory.  This  is  a 
period  for  which  the  pupil  makes  no  preparation,  but  in 
which  the  teacher  helps  him  pick  up  the  lost  stitches 
and  shows  him  how  to  study.     I  wish  it  might  be  extended 
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to  other  subjects  in  the  first  and  second  years.  For  by  this 
arrangement  the  slower  pupils  get  the  needed  extra  help 
of  the  teacher  without  the  loss  of  time  in  traveling,  and 
without  the  almost  inevitable  friction  that  the  return  for 
afternoon  lessons  entails.  The  only  thing  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  introduction  of  this  plan  throughout  the 
first  and  second  year  classes  is  the  increase  of  teaching 
force  that  would  be  needed. 

Electives. 

The  rule  requiring  that  the  number  of  pupils  necessary 
to  form  a  class  in  an  elective  study  shall  be  twenty- five 
the  first  year,  twenty  the  second  year,  fifteen  the  third 
year  and  ten  the  last  year,  will  bring  about,  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  elimination  of  some  very  small  Senior  classes 
of  two  or  three  pupils  each  that  are  now  being  carried  on. 
Election  unrestricted  by  some  such  rule  naturally  results 
in  very  small  classes  in  numerous  subjects  in  the  upper 
sprades,  where,  owing  to  the  greater  maturity  of  pupils, 
larger  classes  can  just  as  well  be  handled,  while  it 
xiecessitates  correspondingly  large  classes  in  the  two  lower 
^ades,  where,  owing  to  the  immaturity  of  the  pupils, 
classes  should  not  number  over  twenty -five. 

Commercial  Course. 

The  commercial  course  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
made  a  four  years  course  as  the  others  are.  I  can  see  no 
valid  reason  why  young  men  and  women  who  are  destined 
to  enter  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  life  should  not  have  an 
equally  good  and  an  equally  long  training  in  the  ''people's 
college "  with  those  who  have  before  them  the  possibility 
of  going  on  to  higher  institutions  and  advanced  training. 
If  any  one  needs  the  last  year  in  the  High  school  it  is  the 
pupil  of  the  commercial  course.  As  soon  as  this  course  is 
made  four  years  it  will  have  equal  dignity  and  value  with 
the  other  courses.     At  present  the  inferiority  of  the  com- 
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mercial  course  is  felt  by  every  pupil  who  graduates. 

Necessarily  no  three  years  diploma  can  possess  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  one  four  years.  At  present  116 
pupils  or  29%  of  the  whole  school  are  taking  a  course  that 
practically  debars  them  from  the  last,  and  by  far  the 
most  valuable  year,  of  high  school  training. 

If  this  artificial  bar  to  a  complete  High  school  course 
were  removed  by  making  the  commercial  courseof  equal 
length  with  the  others,  certificates  could  be  given  the  few 
who  wish  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  three  years,  thus 
causing  them  no  hardship. 

Now  that  the  arrangement  of  subjects  and  the  time 
allotment  are  found  fairly  satisfactory,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  courses  of  study  be  worked  out  in  detail,  with  a  view 
to  giving  with  some  definiteness  the  aim,  scope,  and 
method  of  the  instruction  in  each  subject,  that  the  natural 
correlation  of  subjects  may  be  promoted,  and  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  pupil's  school  life  that  is  now  apparent  in 
some  parts  of  our  courses  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Data  for  such  detailed  courses  are  being  gathered  by  the 
teachers  of  the  various  subjects  through  the  keeping  of 
daily  records  of  the  work  done  in  the  classes.  Since  such 
complete  and  detailed  courses  should  be  in  every  teacher's 
hands  as  a  basis  and  starting  point  for  better  and  more 
adeciuate  teaching,  and  in  the  hand  of  teacher,  pupil, 
parent,  and  school  official  to  give  them  some  perspective, 
and  something  of  the  aim,  scope,  and  method  of  our  high 
school  work,  I  hope  it  will  be  deemed  wise  to  print  them 
when  ready. 

The  needs  of  our  school,  however,  are  but  slightly 
touched  when  we  mention  the  pressing  necessity  of  more 
room,  and  the  desirability  of  more  complete  and  well 
adjusted  and  correlated  courses  of  study.  Our  High 
school  courses  of  study  are  but  partially  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  our  time  and  the  needs  of  the  coming 
generation.  The  conditions  of  children  incur  city — and 
in   all   cities  of    the   size   and  character  of  ours  —  have 
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changed  enormously  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
while  our  educational  eflForts — at  least  in  our  High  school 
—  have,  for  the  most  part,  continued  along  the  same  lines. 

While  our  literary,  historical,  language,  and  mathe- 
matical courses  are  strong,  well  equipped  with  books, 
(about  the  only  equipment  needed),  and  will  certainly 
compare  favorably  with  these  courses  in  the  best  schools 
in  our  Commonwealth,  the  empirical  studies — if  I  may  so 
name  them — science,  commercial  studies,  drawing,  man- 
ual training  and  physical  culture,  are  either  without  suit- 
able quarters  and  equipment  or  are  wholly  wanting.  Our 
science  instruction  is  carried  on  in  rooms  never  intended 
for  such  use  and  wholly  unsuited  to  it.  A  low,  ill-lighted, 
and  worse  ventilated  basement  is  used  for  physics.  A 
similar  place  serves  for  the  chemistry ;  though  here  the 
conditions  are  still  worse,  since  the  many  noxious  gases 
and  odors  rising  from  the  work  are  mingled  with  the  al- 
ready mephitical  air.  As  a  botanical  and  physiological 
laboratory  we  use  the  rear  of  a  room  which  at  other  times 
is  used  as  a  recitation  room.  The  conditions  under  which 
we  are  trying  to  carry  on  our  commercial  instruction  and 
our  drawing  have  been  mentioned  above.  We  have  no 
manual  training  course  whatever,  although  in  its  omission 
we  are  breaking  a  law  of  the  State.  We  have  no  place 
for  physical  training  or  military  drill. 

There  is  a  demand  for  these  subjects  today  that  every 
other  city  of  our  size  in  Massachusetts  has  tried  to  meet ; 
and  if  these  courses  were  given  a  fair  chance  in  our 
school,  I  believe  our  membership  would  increase  50  per 
cent,  and  the  High  school's  usefulness  to  the  city  much 
more  than  that.  There  is  in  our  city  a  large  class  of  boys 
and  girls  of  High  school  age,  a  class  that  it  is  especially 
desirable  should  be  trained  in  good  citizenship,  who  would 
come  to  High  school,  but  literary  studies  do  not  appeal  to 
them,  do  not  meet  their  needs,  as  they  think. 

Literary  culture,  *'book  learning"  is  as  valuable  and 
as  essential  as  ever  it  was ;  but  an  empirical   training,  a 
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knowledge  of  things  and  how  to  handle,  combine,  and  con- 
trol them  for  the  good  of  mankind  is  much  more  needed 
by  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  city  today  than  it 
was  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  reason  for  this 
will  appear  if  we  observe  the  particular  kind  of  training 
the  country  boy  or  girl  of  today  gets  which  the  city  boy  or 
girl  does  not  get ;  for  the  city  boy  of  those  earlier  days 
was  brought  up  to  that  knowledge  of  affairs  and  things 
and  trained  in  power  to  deal  with  them  much  as  the 
country  lad  of  today  is. 

The  country  boy  learns  to  saw  wood,  to  use  plane, 
saw,  broad  axe  and  draw-shave,  to  keep  such  tools  in 
order,  to  observe  fine  qualities  of  fibre  and  metal,  to 
handle  and  break  colts  and  steers,  matching  his  skill, 
quickness  and  determination  against  their  brute  strength 
and  waywardness ;  he  learns  how  to  move  heavy  stones, 
to  build  walls,  to  tear  up  stumps,  thus  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  mechanical  forces.  He  must  drive  off 
miles  on  a  winter's  day  to  get  supplies,  draw  wood,  or  to 
transact  business  for  the  family.  If  he  gets  the  horses 
stuck  in  a  swamp  or  entangled  and  cast  in  brush  and  deep 
snow,  far  from  home,  and  as  night  is  coming  on,  there  is 
no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  to  use  his  own  fortitude 
and  skill  in  freeing  his  team,  unloading  his  logs  and 
mending  broken  harness  and  sled. 

The  care  of  the  growing  seeds,  the  constant  needs  of 
the  orchard  and  garden,  the  care  of  the  henery  and  stable, 
teach  the  country  boy  something  of  the  needs,  habits  and 
characteristics  of  growing  plant  and  animal.  Space  does 
not  allow  me  to  mention  a  tithe  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
country  boy  is  constantly  developing  muscle,  mind  and 
morals. 

This  necessity  laid  upon  a  young  person  for  planning 
and  executing,  this  call  of  duty  to  cope  with  the  forces  of 
nature  and  to  impress  himself  upon  his  environment,  is  an 
educative  agent  for  which  our  city  High  school  offers 
almost  no  substitute. 
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What  then  is  needed  that  our  school,  'Hhe  people's 
college,"  may  meet  the  needs  of  a  greater  number  of  our 
rising  citizens?  For,  as  a  recent  writer  says,  "No  public 
iustitution  can  survive  and  prosper  unless  it  serves  im- 
partially the  needs  of  all  who  contribute  to  its  support." 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  would  the  cost  of 
supplying  the  need  be  great.  Let  the  city  give  us  suitable 
and  adequate  quarters  for  our  present  science,  commercial 
branches,  drawing  and  physical  training,  and  institute  a 
manual  training  and  a  domestic  science  course  in  the 
High  school. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

WILSON  R.  BUTLER. 
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THE  HARRINGTON   NORMAL  AND  TRAINING 
;  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  had  less  intemiption  in  its  work  the 
past  year  than  it  has  had  for  several  years.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  several  inexperienced  teachers, 
graduates  of  the  school,  were  given  charge  of  practice 
rooms.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory,  and  changes  were 
made  which  remedied  in  part  the  difficulty.  These  practice 
rooms  require  unusually  strong  and  well  trained  teachers 
both  by  reason  of  their  influence  on  the  observing  training 
teachers  and  the  effect  upon  the  pupils  who  necessarily 
must  be  under  inexperienced  teachers  for  part  of  their 
couree. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  position  of  a  grad^ 
teacher  in  the  practice  department  was  more  onerous  ast 
well  as  more  responsible   than   that  of  a  regular  grad 
teacher  and  should  be  paid  more.  The  matter  was  presented- 
to  the  Committee,  who  voted  that  a  teacher  who  had  served 
three  years  and  was  satisfactory  in  the  practice  dep)art 
ment  should  be  paid  fifty  dollars  more  than  a  teacher  of 
corresponding  grade  in   another  school.     This  action, 
think,  will  enable  the  Committee  hereafter  to  secure  and 
retain  strong  teachers  in  the  practice  department. 

In  the  normal  department  a  class  of  nine  was  gradu 
ated  December  14th.     The  graduating  exercises  were  held 
in  the   High  School  hall  in  the  evening.     This  was  an 
innovation    and    proved    a    good    one.      Heretofore  th 
exercises  had  been  held  in  the  afternoon  and  many  were— -^ 
unable  to  attend  who  desired  to  do  so.     The  address  o 
Prof.  George  H.  Palmer  of  Harvard  to  the  graduates  wasa^ 
charming  and  forceful  presentation  to  them  of  the  qualifi- 
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cations  of  a  teacher  by  one  whose  long  and  successful 
experience  in  the  profession  fitted  him  to  speak  ex-cathedra. 

The  normal  class  that  was  admitted  in  December 
numbered  fourteen.  The  examinations  of  the  class 
averaged  well  and  were  better  than  any  class  previously 
admitted.  The  standard  of  the  examinations  is  high,  and 
should  be  so  maintained.  The  school  must  confine  itself 
to  purely  professional  work.  Even  with  the  standard  of 
admission  as  high  as  it  is,  there  are  those  who  pass  the  ex- 
aminations who  are  very  defficient  in  general  information, 
and  do  not  possess  that  breadth  of  knowledge  which  they 
should  in  those  subjects  which  they  soon  are  to  teach. 

Candidates  for  graduation  from  this  school  should 
prove  themselves  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  and  govern 
before  they  are  given  diplomas.  Their  personal  qualifica- 
tions ought  to  be  taken  into  account  also.  There  may  be 
deficiencies  in  teachers  that  are  more  harmful  than  lack  of 
knowledge  or  inabihty  to  govern  well.  A  teacher  with  a 
kindly  nature,  a  womanly  bearing,  and  a  loyal  adherence 
to  duty,  and  possessing  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  one  of  brilliant  attainments,  who 
has  either  a  coarse  or  repellant  nature,  or  whose  conception 
of  loyalty  and  duty  are  low.  The  graduates  of  this  school 
are  placed  at  once  upon  the  approved  list  of  teachers  for 
the  city.  The  Committee  in  graduating  them  sets  its  seal 
upon  theni  and  is  responsible  for  them,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  too  particular  upon  whom  it  confers  the  honor. 
Merit  alone  should  determine  the  fitness  for  promotion, 
and  personal  influence  should  have  no  weight,  for  if  this 
latter  force  is  allowed  to  govern  graduation,  tlie  influence 
of  the  school  will  be  injured  beyond  repair,  and  it  were 
better  that  it  be  closed. 
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Statistics  op  the  Nokmal  Department,  Harring- 
ton Normal  and  Training  School  for  the 
Year  1900: 

Pupil-teachers  enrolled  during  the  year,  27 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  junior  class,  Jan.,  1900,  11 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  junior  class,  Oct.,  1900,  1 
Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  senior  class  during  year  1 900,     2 

Pupil-teachers  graduated  December,  1900,  9 

Pupil-teachers  granted  diplomas  in  May,  1900,  2 

Pupil-teachers  who  have  resigned,  2 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  junior  class,  Jan.,  1901,  15 

Pupil-teachere  in  junior  class,  Jan.,  1901,  16 

Pupil -teachers  in  senior  class,  Jan.,  1901,  12 
Days  substituting  by  pupil  teachers,                                  410 

THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

High  School.  — The  evening  high  school  was  open  for 
the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1899.  A  report  for  the  first 
nine  weeks  of  the  schools  was  made  in  the  last  Annual 
Report.  The  report  this  year  covers  a  period  of  eight 
weeks  only,  the  winter  term,  as  no  session  of  the  school 
was  held  this  fall  for  reasons  which  will  be  touched  upon 
hereafter. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  fell  off  very  materially 
in  the  winter  term  from  the  previous  fall  term.  These  are 
the  figures:  Fall  term,  1899,  enrollment  191;  average  be- 
longing 141;  average  nightly  attendance  109.  Winter 
term,  1900,  enrollment  119;  average  number  belonging  01; 
average  nightly  attendance  68.  On  account  of  this  de- 
creased attendance  and  apparent  want  of  interest  by  those 
for  whom  the  school  was  organized,  and  also  because  it 
was  not  considered  expedient  to  open  the  evening  schools 
in  the  early  fall  by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  small  pox 
in  the  city,  the  Committee  determined  not  to  reopen  the 
school  for  a  fall  session  this  year  and  not  at  all  unless 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants  to  warrant  it. 
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Public  notice  was  given  through  the  papers  of  this  deter- 
mination. Applications  began  at  once  to  come  in,  and 
many  came  from  those  who  attended  the  school  the  year 
before.  The  number  who  applied  and  the  interest  shown 
influenced  the  Committee  to  arrange  for  the  reopening  of 
the  sch(X)l  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks  to  begin  December 
3l8t,  1900.  This  report  does  not  cover  the  work  of  that 
time. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  an  evening  high  school  for 
our  city.  Even  with  less  pupils  than  have  attended  dur- 
ing the  brief  peri(xl  that  the  8ch<x>l  has  been  running  I 
think  it  ought  U)  be  maintained.  The  business  course  is 
the  favorite  one  but  there  is  quite  a  contingent  who  take 
the  other  courses. 

Elementarv  Schools.  —  These  schools  have  been  in 
session  but  twelve  weeks  during  the  year  instead  of 
twenty  as  usual.  The  fall  term  did  not  begin  until 
November  20th,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  small  pox  in 
the  city.  The  same  principals  have  been  in  charge  with 
one  exception.  .  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Gilbert  declined  reap- 
pointment in  the  fall  to  the  Cedar  Grove  Street  sch(K>l,  and 
Mr.  Will  A.  Charles,  principal  of  the  Fairhaven  high 
school,  was  appointed  to  the  place. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  has  been  somewhat 
less  than  for  the  year  of  IHiiO.  There  are  many  attrac- 
tions to  tempt  pupils  away  from  the  sch(K)ls.  When  all 
the  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  is  (^uite  satisfactory.  A  majority 
of  the  pupils  are  illiterates,  but  there  is  an  earnest 
contingent  in  e^ch  school  who  are  not,  and  attend  for  the 
pur[x)se  of  adding  to  their  scanty  store  of  knowledge. 
With  illiterates,  attendance  is  comimlsory,  with  the  others 
it  is  not,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  many  of  th(^  latter  class 
who  enter  with  g(XKl  intentions  do  not  persevere. 

The  enrollment  is  always  large  as  compared  with  the 
average  number  belonging  and  the  average  nightly  at- 
tendance. This  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways: 
First,  the  two  terms  given  as  the  report  for  the  year  are 
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not  continuous;  second,  there  is  always  a  large  floating 
population  among  mill  workers,  and  these  form  a  large 
part  of  the  evening  school  pupils;  and  third,  many  pu- 
pils, not  illiterates,  enter  and  remain  a  short  while  and 
drop  out.  Holding  sessions  but  two  nights  a  week  for 
twenty  weeks,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  method  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  these  schools.  Four  nights  a  week  for 
ten  weeks  in  the  fall  would  be  much  more  effective.  Con- 
centration is  needed.  The  attendance  of  illiterates  could 
be  followed  up  with  better  results,  the  teaching  would 
make  greater  impression,  and  the  results  in  general,  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  better.  A  short  term  of  ten  weeks,  I 
think,  has  not  been  tried.  At  one  time  the  schools  were 
held  four  nights  a  week,  but  there  were  two  terms  and 
many  more  nights  of  session.  It  was  then  found  difficult 
to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  good  teachers  for  the  schools. 
The  day  school  teachers  found  four  nights  a  week  for 
twenty  weeks  more  than  they  could  bear  or  were  willing 
to  give.  But  when  the  number  of  nights  a  week  were  re- 
duced the  terms  were  kept  the  same.-  Four  nights  a 
week  in  the  fall  for  ten  weeks  would  seem  to  be  a  less 
drag  on*  the  day  teachers  who  undertake  this  work  than 
the  present  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to 
get  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  on  this  suggestion  of  con- 
centrating the  work,  and,  if  they  think  well  of  it,  give  it 
a  trial. 

Evening  Drawing  School. — The  same  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  Textile  school  as  for  the  previous 
year,  and  the  school  has  held  its  sessions  there  this  year. 
Not  a  sufficient  number  applied  who  desired  to  take  the 
architectural  course  to  warrant  its  continuance.  The  at- 
tendance at  this  sch(X)l  has  become  smaller,  rather  than 
increased,  since  taking  it  from  the  High  school  building. 
Now  that  an  evening  high  school  has  been  opened,  it 
might  be  well  to  unite  the  evening  drawing  school  with 
it,  if  suitable  accommodations  can  be  arranged  in  the 
High  school  building  for  the  various  classes. 
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RtPORTS    OF    THE    SUPKRVISORS     AND 

TEACHERS    OF    THE    SO-CALLED 

SPECL\L     BRANCHES. 

I  have  asked  those  in  charj^e  of  the  special  branches 
to  make  me  again  this  year  full  reiK)rt«  of  their  work  and 
to  emlxxly  in  them  such  suggestions  as  they  might  see  fit 
to  make.  I  did  this  for  two  special  reiisons:  First,  that 
their  reports  and  suggestitms  might  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  complete  revision  of  the  course  of  study 
to  be  made  soon ;  second,  that  these  suggestions  might  be 
weighed  also  in  connection  with  the  revision  and  reprint 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sch(H)l  Committee. 

All  latitude  has  been  allowed  to  each  in  making  his 
or  her  report.  Some  of  the  suggestions  made  meet  with 
my  approval,  and  some  do  not.  The  perspective  of 
specialists  is  not  always  g(XKl.  Their  vision  sometimes 
dfH*s  not  take  in  sufficient  beyond  that  which  immtnliatelv 
surrounds  them,  and  in  which  they  are  j)articularly 
int<?!rested.  They  forget  that  th(>re  are  other  fields  lying 
outside  in  which  others  are  engaged,  and  other  heights  in 
the  distance  which  other  weary  teachers  are  trying  to 
S(rale.  So  it  is  the  province  of  the  Superintendent  and  th(» 
Sch<K>l  Committee  to  broaden  the  perspective  to  these 
specialists  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  other  im|X)rtant 
things  which  scK?med  to  have  escaped  their  view.  Belief 
in,  and  enthusiasm  for  ontvs  special  line  of  educational 
work  is  not  only  commendabh^  but  n(»c(>ss<iry  to  its  success, 
but  someone  nuist  act  as  a  regulator  to  cut  off  the  initial 
pressure  when  necessary. 

All  the  varioiLS  subjects  are  under  the  din^ction  of 
those  who  have  served  as  teachei*s  here  for  some  years. 
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Some  of  them  have  had  long  service.  All  are  efficient, 
and  the  progress  of  the  work  in  const^mt.  Their  rej)ortK 
follow,  and  are  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee. 


Report  of  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 


Mr.   William  E.  Hatch, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  your  rcijucst,  I  hen^- 
with  i)resenta  reiK)rt  of  the  work  in  art  education  in  the 
]ml)lic  sch(K>ls  of  New  Bedford  for  tlie  past  two  years. 

The  coui*se  of  study  shows  but  a  sHght  change,  a 
I^Kidual  breaking  away  from  the  n^aHstic  to  the  ini- 
iiginative,  or  ideal  in  the  teaching  of  art.  Tht»  later 
features  intnnluced  are  in'oblenis  to  strengthen  th(»  cre- 
ative faculty  and  to  give  confidence  and  skill  in  self- 
expression.  Side  by  side  with  learning  to  see  and  draw, 
the  child  should  put  forth  conscious  effort  along  original 
lines,  guidt^d  by  the  underlying  principles  of  design  and 
composition.  The  children  eagerly  seiz(>  upon  these 
problems,  which  prove  them  at  lea>4t  a  stinnilus  to 
thought  and  eft'ort.  Closer  observation  also  is  induced, 
for  when  a  child  finds  he  has  not  stored  uj)  in  his  mind 
material  with  which  to  work  out  his  ideas,  he  will  l(K>k 
alK)ut  him  to  supply  the  need;  further  appreciation  of  ex- 
cellence  is  developed  by  attempting  work  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. Through  the  rise  of  the  arts  and  crafts  movenii^nt 
has  come  a  revival  of  industrial  art,  reinforced  bv  a 
strong  creative  impulse.  Tin*  course  in  art  (^lucation  is 
therefore  more  closely  than  ever  befon*  connected  with 
the  actual  pursuits  of  life;  not  that  we  aim  to  turn  out 
practical  designers.      We  can,  in  the  limited   time,   only 
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open  the  way  and  teach  certain  principles  which  must 
govern  the  design  and  construction  of  any  object. 

Art  education,  through  its  many  branches,  cannot 
now  claim  to  give  a  great  degree  of  skill  in  any  one 
branch.  During  the  past  five  years  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects taught  imder  this  head  has  been  very  greatly  in- 
creased, while  the  time  devoted  to  its  pursuit  has  re- 
mained the  same  —  one  hour  a  week  in  the  primary 
grades,  one  and  a  half  hours  in  the  grammar  grades,  two 
forty-minute  periods  in  the  sub- junior  class  in  the  High 
school,  and  but  forty  minutes  in  the  junior  claas.  The 
variety  of  subjects  taught  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
sent a  well-balanced  course.  Under  the  present  plan  all 
the  time  named  is  not  spent  in  actual  hand  work.  The 
term  art  education  implies  a  training  of  the  appreciation 
in  matters  of  art.  This  does  not  necessarily  result  from 
drawing,  but  from  a  study  of  that  which  is  beautiful. 
The  child  should  therefore  study  and  have  time  to  con- 
sider beauty  wherever  it  may  be  found,  in  historic  stones, 
in  the  paintings  of  great  masters,  in  manufactured  forms, 
and  in  nature.  We  are  apt,  in  the  busy  life  of  the  school- 
room, to  plan  only  such  work  as  can  be  readily  given 
back  to  us;  in  other  words,  we  look  for  immediate  results, 
whereas,  to  absorb  beauty  and  make  it  his  own,  the  child 
should  have  time  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  reflect. 
During  the  past  year  a  few  objects,  models  of  beauty  in 
form  and  color,  have  been  placed  in  each  grammar 
school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  objects 
will  be  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  primary 
and  country  schools  may  share  in  the  distribution  .The 
teachers  have  to  a  limited  extent  made  use  of  the  photo- 
graphs in  the  Free  Public  Library.  If  there  were  a  room 
in  the  library  where  a  teacher  could  take  her  class  for  the 
study  of  these  photographs,  the  usefulness  of  this  material 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Despite  the  crowding  of 
subjects,  I  can  today  report  better  work  than  we  have 
before  shown.    The  brush  and  pencil  have  proved  mutual- 
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ly  helpful.  The  teachen*  are  to  be  cMmimended  eHpt^cially 
oil  the  strength  and  artistic*  rendering  of  the  |)tincil  draw- 
ing, which  some  have  thought  might  be  weakeiUMl  by 
the  freciuent  use  of  the  brush. 

In  the  upper  grammar  grades,  the  lx)ys  show  tinner 
lines  and  greater  accuracy  of  judgment  than  the  girls, 
due  to  the  skill  gaine<l  in  the  Manual  Training  ScIkk)! 
thrcjugh  the  working  out  of  their  drawings  in  W(kx1.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  girls  may  some  time  have  an 
e^^iial  chance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  the  Higli  school,  tli(» 
optional  classes  in  the  hist  two  years  have  been  dis- 
continued. This  was  done  because  time  of  the  drawing 
t<>acher  was  fully  (x^cupied  with  the  work  of  the  Sul)- 
JTunior  and  Junior  classes.  The  pupils  who  are  most 
Hnxious  to  continue  their  study  of  art  are  thus  deprived 
of  the  oj)iK)rtunity  at  a  time  when  they  should  be  able  to 
rnake  the  greatest  progress.  For  those  High  sch<H>l  pupils 
who  intend  to  enter  the  Training  sch<M)l,  the  study  of 
Srirt  should  be  compulsory  thnaighout  the  four  years. 
AVheii  pupils  enter  the  Training  school  without  a  thorough 
j>reparation,  and  when  jnipils  are  admitted  without  any 
knowledge  of  drawing,  time  whicli  should  be  devoted  to 
feulvanced  work  and  to  meth<Kls  is  of  nect^ssity  given  to 
t;he  more  elementary  training.  The  time  allotted  to  art 
t^nlucation  in  the  normal  classes,  on(»  hour  a  week  for  out* 
^-ear,  aside  from  the  practice  woi*k,  cannot  give  a  very 
l)road  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  this  many  sided 
^subject. 

The  teachers  throughout  the  city  ans  as  always, 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  })resent  the  i)rinciples  of  art  to 
't:heir  jmpils,  in  a  br<»ad  educational  way.  Tlie  study 
demands  much  of  their  time  and  thought,  and  this  tliey 
5^.re  willingly  givnng..  Tlu*  l)(H)ks  on  art  j)laced  in  the 
jKjdagogical  library  have  been  h(»l])ful  to  them. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  nnnn  centrally  located  in 
"which  the  special  teachers  may  hold  grade  meetings. 
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I  wish  to  express  to  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Sch(K)l  Comniitt(»e  niv  sincere  thanks  for  the  freetlom 
allowed  nie  in  the  planninj^  of  this  couise  of  study  and 
for  the  supiK)rt  which  1  have  at  all  times  felt  and  which 
has  made  p^rowth  from  year  to  year  ii<:)ssible.  My  time  is 
still  so  <K*cupied  with  the  routine  work  of  followinjr  a 
crowded  schedule  that  it  cannot  be  as  vahiable  as  it  niijrht 
be  made  under  a  somewhat  freer  schedule. 

Respectfully, 

MARY  W.  GILBERT, 

SuiHM'visor  of  Drawinj,'. 


Report  of  Supervisor  of  Music. 


Jtfr.   William  E.  Hatch, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  yoiu*  reciiiest,  I  sub- 
mit t^)  y<m  the  following  brief  rejH>rt : 

It  is  more  than  three  years  since  I  wjis  allowed  to  jmt 
in  practice  in  the  first  and  second  grades  my  new  system 
of  teaching  music,  and  the  results  have  amply  proved  the 
supenority  of  the  present  method. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  was  explained  in  my  re- 
l)ort  of  1808.  Though  to  this  work  there  was  added  last 
year  sharj)  four  in  all  the  keys,  and  to  that  of  the  second 
year  fiat  seven,  the  pu])ils  accom])lished  the  new  task 
with  <»ase,  and  their  teachers  obtained  admirable  results; 
in  fact,  some  of  th(»  S(H*ond  grade  teacluM's  would  ghidly 
welcome  farther  additions. 

In  Sei)tember,  1S1)!>,  the  new  system  was  extendcHl  to 
the  tliinl  gi*ade.  Th(^  work  of  this  grade  takes  the  [)upils 
fr(»m  th(?  figure  notation,  use<l  in  the  first  and  second 
years,  to  the  regular  staff  notation  in  conmion  use.  The 
teacher  writes  an  exercise  on  the  board  in  figures,  and  the 
class  iK'at  the  time,  saying  the  b(>at  names;  th(\v  then  re- 
jK^at,  siiying  tin*  time  names.  Th(\v  nc^xt  ])eat  tlu^  time 
juid  sing,  first  with  the  syllables,  and  then  with  L(K),  Lo, 
or  La.  Since  the  staff,  (i  cl(»ff  and  the  various  positions 
of  the  pitches  on  th(^  staff  have  b(M»n  pn^viously  taught, 
the  ])U])ils  can  now  dictate  to  the  teacher  t\w  (»xercise  for 
her  to   write  on   th<»  staff  in  notes.     She  then  (»rases  the 
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figures,  and  they  study  the  exercise  from  the  staff  in  the 
Btime  manner  as  from  the  figure  notation. 

There  are  four  exercises  for  each  ixxsition  on  the 
staff,  and  for  the  la^^t  one  in  each  iK)sition  the  pupils  draw 
a  staff,  put  on  the  (x  cleff  and  the  proi>er  signatures  for 
the  key  and  the  time,  and  write  the  notes,  instead  of  dic- 
tating them  for  the  teacher  to  write.  When  they  have 
finished,  the  teacher  writes  the  exercise  on  the  board :  the 
pupils  then  correct  their  mistakes  and  sing  from  the  staff. 
A  new  exercise  is  then  written  on  the  staff  for  the  pupils 
to  sing  at  sight. 

When  the  pupils  study  the  different  jxwitions  or  keys 
the  second  time,  they  are  given  three  exercises  instead  of 
four,  and  they  write  the  third.  After  they  have  finished 
the  second  study  of  these  keys,  their  te^acher  writes  the 
exercises  directly  on  tlu^  staff  without  the  figure  notation. 
These  so-called  ''exercises"  are  in  reality  songs  selectetl 
from  such  writers  as  these:  Becker,  Brahms,  Gersbach, 
Hauptmann,  Mozart,  Raff,  Reinecke,  Richter,  Reichardt, 
Schubei-t,  Schumann  and  Weber. 

About  on(»-quarter  of  these  exercises  are  furnished 
witli  words.  In  the  course  of  the  last  schtx>l  year  the  pu- 
pils dictated  thirty-six  of  these  songs  to  the  teacher  to 
write  on  th(»  st^iff,  and  they  themselves  wrote  seventeen, 
using  two-jKirt,  thnH»-]>art,  four-])aii;  and  six-part  nieas*- 
ures,  with  wliolc*,  half,  dotted  half,  quarter,  dotted  qiiar- 
t(»r  and  eighth  notes,  also  an  occassional  sharp  four  and 
flat  seven,  and  tli(»r(»bv  acquired  a  practical  knowU^lj^e  of 
the  staff'  notation. 

Tho  tbird  grade*  is  suj)j)lied  with  '*The  Second  lluf^i^' 
K<»ader,''  a  work  wholly  unsuited  to  the  present  system, 
inasnuu'b  as  all  the  one-})art  songs  are  in  the  key  of  C  ^ 
should  like  to  put  into  this  grade  b(H)k  one  of  the  Ma.*^**^ 
School  Music  (■oui*s(\ 

T\w  work  of  the  fourth  grade*  in  thc^  fii'st  half  of  tlit* 
cnrnMit  ytnu*  showed  a  marked  advan<'e  over  that  of  any 
jm^vious  y(*ar,  because  of  the  great  progress  made  by  the 
third  grade  last  year  under  the  new  system. 
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In  the  fifth  grade  last  year  most  of  the  classes 
learned  more  than  fifty  two-part  songs,  to  sing  without 
their  books,  both  by  note  and  by  word. 

The  work  done  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  of  the  fifth.  All  the  advance 
work  of  the  seventh  grade  was  in  three-part  songs.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  did  more  and  better  work  than 
in  any  previous  year. 

While  I  would  not  advise  any  change  in  music 
books,  I  believe  that  to  supplement  those  already  in  use 
would  be  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pupils  and  of  their 
very  faithful  teachers,  who  would  surely  therein  find  new 
inspiration. 

Last  year  more  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  subject  of 
tone  production,  and  in  many  classes  there  was  marked 
improvement. 

The  work  in  the  High  school  was  very  good.  In  this 
connection  I  can  but  repeat  the  old  story,  the  crying  need 
of  a  new  music  reader. 

We  have  no  show  classes  in  music,  but  there  is  a 
marked  uniformity  of  good  work  throughout  the  city. 

I  cannot  close  my  brief  paper  without  bearing  most 
grateful  witness  to  the  good,  honest,  hard  work  of  all  the 
teachers,  who  cheerfully  carry  out  my  instructions. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FRED  H.  BUTTERFIELD, 

Supervisor  of  Music. 


Report  of  Supervisor 
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Nature  Study  in  Primary  Grades. 


Mr,  William  E,  Hatch, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  compliance  with  your  recjueHt,  1 
herewith  present  the  following  report  of  the  purpose  of 
nature  study  in  the  Primary  schools,  and  of  the  plans 
now  in  practice. 

If  we  were  asked  to  briefly  state  the  general  aim  of 
nature  study  we  might  s^iy,  —  'Mt  is  the  development  of 
the  child  through  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  his 
natural  environment/'  (I.)  The  child  is  to  be  brought 
into  association  with  nature  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
is  develoj^ed  in  him  a  sym])athetic  attitude*  toward  living 
things.  (2.)  His  j)ower  to  observe  th(»  ever  varying 
|»henom(»na  in  the?  world  about  him  is  to  be  devc^loped. 
(:5. )  Learning  to  interpret  th(»se  i)henomt»na  he  gains  a 
kiiowdedge  of  the  sim])le  trxiths  of  nature. 

One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  nature  study 
may  be  brieflv  stated  thus:  —  TIktc  must  l)e  out-of-door 
contact  with  nature,  rather  thau  tlu^  imjnirting  of  knovv- 
Icnlge,  since  the  child  is  to  be  brought  into  such  relation 
\vith  nature  that  he  shall  teel  the  charm  and  brauty  of  life, 
rind  be  led  to  have  lov(\  sympathy  aud  rev(^n»nce  for 
f.^very  thing  that  has  life. 
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This  peculiarity  renders  the  working  out  of  a  satis- 
factory plan  for  the  adaptation  of  material,  and  teaching 
suited  to  the  development  of  children  in  our  large  graded 
schools  a  work  of  slow  growth.  Experience  alone  can 
aid  in  solving  the  difficulties  that  the  work  presents.  All 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  work  during  the 
past  year  are  only  such  as  experience  showed  were 
necessary  for  the  more  perfect  adaptation  of  the  work  to 
the  requirements  of  the  children. 

It  is  during  the  first  and  second  year  of  school-life 
that  the  question,  *' What's  that?"  is  most  frequently 
asked,  it  is  also  the  time  when  the  child  is  most  interested 
in  making  new  acquaintances.  Taking  advantage  of 
these  facts,  the  child  is  led  to  widen  his  acquaintance  with 
living  things,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observing  nature 
changes,  and  to  think  of  the  adaptation  of  all  things  to 
the  season. 

The  third  year  the  range  of  observation  is  widened 
by  seeking  to  find  not  only  the  adaptation  of  the  whole, 
but  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  in  their  relation  to  the 
whole,  together  with  a  widened  acquaintance  with 
objects. 

The  fourth  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  change, 
the  observation  becomes  more  continuous,  the  habits  of 
animals  and  plants  are  more  fully  noted.  The  power  to 
interpret  what  is  observed  leads  naturally  to  the  grouping 
of  living  things  according  to  habits ;  in  fact  all  the  nature 
process  going  on  about  us  become  the  occasion  of  observa- 
tion. During  the  last  year  in  the  primar>^  school  the 
making  of  individual  collections  becomes  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  work,  and  each  child  is  encouraged  to  make 
collections  of  wild-flowers,  leaves,  fruits  and  seeds, 
minerals  and  building  stones. 

The  method  by  which  we  have  sought  to  accomplish 
this  work  has  been  to  bring  the  child  into  as  close  contact 
with  nature  as  possible,  then  when  he  has  had  opportimity 
to  observe,    he   has  been   encouraged   to  ask   questions 
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concerning  the  things  he  observes.  By  this  means  the 
teacher  creates  for  herself  an  opportunity  to  lead  the  child 
to  see  the  truth.  She  thus  becomes  a  director  of  the 
child's  activities  rather  than  an  imjmrter  of  information. 

We  have  endeavored  in  the  past  to  carry  on  our  work 
by  bringing  nature  to  the  child  in  the  school-room. 
Realizing  that  by  removing  things  from  their  natural 
en^^^onment  we  rob  them  of  half  their  charm,  we 
believe  that  the  idea  of  sending  children  out  to  see  things 
should  be  largely  developed.  To  do  this  the  teachers, 
themselves,  must  know  what,  where,  when  and  how  to 
see  things.  In  order  that  they  may  be  helped  to 
acquire  this  ability  to  read  nature,  and  thus  be  a  guide 
for  the  children  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  per- 
mission be  given  me  U)  go  with  the  teachers  and  the 
children  for  out-of-door  lessons  when  time  and  occasion 
may  seem  to  make  such  work  necessary  and  profitable. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  out  at  your  recjuest,  a 
schedule  of  work  for  all  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades.  While  liot  supervising  the  work  in  grammar 
8ch(x>ls  I  have  watched  it  with  interest  and  noted  wherein 
it  failed,  either  in  adaptation  of  material,  or  in  teaching, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  children.  I  would 
suggest,  if  it  is  possible,  that  the  schedule  us(hI  in  the 
grammar  grades  be  made  to  conform  more  closely  with 
that  used  in  the  primary  grades,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
uniform  line  of  nature  study  in  our  sch(H)ls. 

The  teachers  have  been  earnest  and  faithful  in  their 
efforts  to  co-oj)erate  with  me,  and  I  wish  to  thank  them 
for  their  hearty  supjxn-t.  I  fe(^l  (»sptvially  grateful  to  the 
Suj.)erintendent  of  Sch(K)ls  for  his  kind  assistance  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  during  the 
year. 

Respectfully  submitt(Ml, 

(^VROLYN    I),   wool). 
Supervisor  of  Nature  Study  in  th(»  Priniarv  Sch(M)ls. 


REPORT 
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INSTRUCTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


Mr.   William  E.  Batch, 

Super inlendent  of  Public  Schools, 

Dkak  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  re<iiieKt,  the  following 
i-«*]X)rt  is  resj.H»ctfiilly  sul)initt(Hl. 

The  first  imi>(>rtant  matter  with  whieh  it  (h?als  re- 
lates to  the  enroHment  of  the  seh<K)l  aiul  its  iiuTease  in 
tiHMubei-shij).  Since  the  estabhsliment  of  th(*  sloyd 
>*clio<)l  in  this  eity  in  1S*J4,  its  grov\i:]i  in  nunil)ershasheen 
iH»Hrlv  ''V'\  iM»r  rent.  In  the  vear  lHI»r)  the  total  (MiroUnnMit 
was  ♦»o*i.  In  IHlH.i  the  nienibersliip  had  increased  to  loS, 
*iiul  in  IIMM)  to  HO-^.  The  whole  number  })elongin|if  at  the 
I' lose  of  the  vear  VM)i)  was  50'^. 

The  numlier  of  ela**ses  entering  in  Sej)t(Mnber  of  la.st 
>'(?ar  was  twenty-two.  Thronj^h  th<*  kindness  of  theprin- 
I'ijials  of  two  of  th<»  grannnar  seh(K)ls,  it  was  possible  to 
combine  so  as  to  form  twenty  classes,  averaginj^  twenty- 
five  ]>oys  per  class.  SevtTal  of  these  divisions  have  nnm- 
l)ere<l  thirty,  and  one  as  hijj^h  as  thii-ty-two,  thronghout 
the  year.  Such  classes  are  t<K)  larji^e  for  one  pi'ivon  to 
teach  to  advantaj^e,  as  it  is  not  j)ossible  to  give  th(»  atten- 
tion necessarv  to  th«*  l)ackward  ones.     Thev  bc^conie  con- 
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electric  motor  and  propeller  complete ;  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  motor,  the  work  of  the  boy  builder. 

Boys  were  selected  for  this  special  work  from  graxles 
eight  and  nine,  and  were  chosen  because  of  their  ability 
to  execute  correct  form  work. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Massachusetts 
law  with  regard  to  cities  of  more  than  20,0(>()  inhabitants, 
maintaining  in  connection  with  their  high  schools  a  depart- 
ment of  manual  training.  In  New  Bedford  this  law  has 
not  been  complied  with,  but  High  school  pupils  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  their  sloyd  work  wherever  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  classes  has  not  rendered  it  impossible,  as 
at  the  present  time.  Such  work  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  boys  seemed  to  regard  as  unimportant  a  study  which 
they  were  required  to  take  but  once  a  fortnight,  and  in 
consequence  the  attendance  was  poor  and  the  interest 
which  is  necessary  to  make  such  work  a  success  was  in  a 
large  measure  lacking.  They  seemed  also  to  feel  that  the 
work  upon  which  they  were  engaged  was  not  High  school, 
but  grammar  school  work.  Amplified, — with  a  school 
building  properly  equipped  and  an  advanced  course  of 
study,  to  include  cabinet  work,  pattern-making  and  turn- 
ing,— the  interest  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

I  would  therefore  most  respectfully  make  the  follow- 
ing suggestions :  That  a  small  lot  of  land  be  acquired 
near  the  High  school  building  and  a  four-room  school- 
house  with  a  basement  be  erected — one  room  arranged  for 
drawing  classes,  one  for  joinery  and  cabinet  work,  and 
one  for  turning  and  pattern-making.  The  fourth  would 
not  be  needed  for  perhaps  two  years,  but  the  basement 
would  be  needed  the  second  year  for  moulding  and  foun- 
dry work,  the  fourth  room  mentioned  to  be  used  eventu- 
ally as  an  iron  working  room. 

I  would  suggest  for  the  first  year,  joinery  and  cabinet 
work;  for'  the  second,  turning,  moulding  and  pattern- 
work;  and  iron- work,  to  consist  of  blacksmithing,  chip- 
ping and  filing,  the  third  year.     The  time  devoted  to  the 
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work  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  school  authorities.  Such 
a  building  need  not  be  an  expensive  one.  The  interior 
needs  no  finish  other  than  the  painting  of  the  brick  walls. 

If  the  funds  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  building  of  a  structure  the  size  mentioned,  a 
corner  building  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  sloyd 
room  might  be  leased  for  a  term  of  years,  and  refitted  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  classes  which  would  attend.  Such  a 
corner  building,  with  excellent  light,  is  at  present  to  let, 
and  power  for  the  running  of  machinery  will  be  furnished 
by  the  owner. 

This  arrangement  would  require  no  great  outlay  for 
building  purposes,  and  there  would  be  no  motor  or  engine 
to  be  taken  care  of  during  the  summer  vacations.  There 
is  this  fault  with  this  proposal :  it  is  a  long  way  from  the 
High  school  building. 

I  would  also  suggest  the  exhibitions  of  manual  train- 
ing work  be  held  once  in  two  years,  instead  of  once  a  year, 
as  has  been  done  heretofore. 

I  also  most  respectfully  request  that  the  striking  of 
the  bell  for  no  session  apply  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  classes  at  sloyd  school.  I  make  this  request  for 
several  reasons. 

1.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  pupils  to  come  to 
manual  training  and  work  for  two  and  a  half  hours  in  wet 
garments.  If  they  are  to  take  the  time  while  at  school, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  to  dry  their  wet  clothing,  would  it  not 
be  better  for  them  to  remain  away,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
risk  of  contracting  colds  or  other  sickness  ? 

2.  Opportunities  for  drying  garments  and  wet  feet 
are  limited ;  there  is  but  one  register  available  for  this 
purpose,  which  must  be  shared,  if  used  at  all,  with  the 
girls  from  the  cooking  school. 

3.  The  order  of  the  school  is  impaired  by  allowing  h 
large  number  of  boys  to  leave  the  room  at  the  same  time 
to  stand  at  the  register. 
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4.  If  a  third  of  the  boys  are  absent  because  of  the 
weather — and  the  number  is  usually  greater  than  that— 
the  lesson  has  to  be  repeated  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
class.  Those  who  were  present  on  the  day  of  the  storm 
feel  that  they  are  unjustly  used  because  of  such  repetitioD, 
lose  interest  and  have  a  tendency  to  become  disorderly. 

5.  As  it  is  nearly  always  the  backward  boys  who  are 
absent,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  put  them  on  a  footing 
with  those  members  of  the  class  who  are  regular  in  at- 
tendance. 

I  have  mentioned  these  several  reasons  why  it  seems 
to  me  unwise  to  require  boys  to  report  at  sloyd  scho<»l  in 
stormy  weather.  The  first  mentioned  is  one  to  which 
careful  consideration  should  be  given.  If  we  eliminate  all 
other  reasons,  there  still  remains  that  vital  questiou :  Is 
it  wise  to  oblige  boys  to  attend  sloyd  and  work  for  two 
and  a  half  hours,  with  clothing  and  shoes  in  such  condi- 
tion as  to  endanger  their  health  ? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  R.  KING, 

Instructor  of  Manual  Training. 


I 

Report  of  Instructor 


IN 


Cooking  and  Domestic  Science 


Mr.   William  E.  Hatch, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir: — In  accordance  with  your  re<iue8t,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  report  of  the. work  in  cooking  at  the 
S.  H.  Rowland  school  kitchen  for  the  vear  1900. 

Instruction  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  pupils.  The  work  is  rec^uircd  of 
girls  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the  city  grammar 
schools,  optional  for  girls  in  the  same  grades  in  the  coim- 
try  schools,  and  also  optional  in  the  mill  schools.  Girls 
in  the  High  school  may  take  an  advanced  course  if  they 
desire  it. 

The  course  as  at  present  arranged  for  the  grades  pro- 
vides for  twenty  lessons  a  year  for  two  3'ears.     Lessons 
are  given   once  a  fortnight,   when  possible  classes  of  the 
same  grade  from  each  school  alternate,  coming  for  one 
morning  and  one  afternoon  session  in  each  month.     The 
work  for  the  first  year  begins  with  rules  and  instructions 
ill  the  care  of  the  kitchen  and  utensils,  methods  of  meas- 
uring and  building  and  carc^  of  the  lire.     The  principles  of 
Combustion  and  laws  of  heat  are  taught  in  connection  with 
the   last.      In   fact   in   this  case  as  throughout  tli(»  course, 
the  practice  work  is  made  a  means  of  proving  the  theory 
taught.      Following  tli<'  work    in  housekeeping  the  fcMxl 
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principles  are  studied  in  turn  and  experiments  perfonned 
to  illustrate  the  properties  of  each  and  e^^pecially  the  effect 
of  heat  upon  them.  Dishes  containing  these  fcxxi  prin- 
ciples are  then  prepared  and  the  knowledge  gaineil  from 
the  experiments  is  applied  to  the  cooking.  Thus  the 
cooking  is  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  theory  taught  and 
the  theory  is  made  so  important  in  the  child's  mind  that 
other  similar  dishes  may  be  prepared  properly  without 
exact  directions  by  application  of  the  principle  all  ready 
learned. 

Beside  the  instruction  in  science  and  theory  of  c<x>k- 
ing  and  laboratory  work  especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  manner  in  which  that  work  is  to  be  done.     Cleanliness 
of  dress  and  person,  as  well  as  method  of  working,  is 
insisted  upon  and  the  exact  placing  of  utensils  is  made  a 
matter  of  impoi*tance.      Utensils  are  carefully  inspect^ 
before  they  are  returned  to  their  places  and  in  every  way 
it  is  impressed  upon  the  pupils  that  the}"  must  be  neat 
themselves  and  leave  the  kitchen  and  utensils  in  perfect 
condition  after  eac^h  lesson. 

The  girls  work  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  as  the 
recipe  may  permit,  each  girl  having  a  share  of  the  work 
assigne<l  to  her.  Individual  prepartion  of  each  dish  is 
nearer  to  the  ideal  ])lan  perhaps,  but  the  large  number  in 
the  classes  and  the  excessive  cost  of  individual  work 
would  prevent  such  an  arrangement  in  most  cases. 

The  course  for  the  second  vear  follows  the  same 
general  outline*  rs  that  for  the  fii*st  year  with  different 
dishes  to  illustrate  the  same  principles,  which  are  re- 
viewed, and  with  lessons  on  the  prejiaration  and  serving 
of  meals,  the  use  of  ''leftovers'',  preserving  of  fruits,  and 
making  of  ])astry.  During  the  second  year  the  girk 
prepare  and  serve  to  their  teac^hers  a  daintj'  and  satisfj'inj? 
dinner,  the  cost  of  which  does  not  exceed  one  dollar  for 

• 

six  people.  This  they  do  without  assistance  and  invan* 
ablv  the  dinners  have  been  successful  both  as  to  cooking 
and  service. 
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The  course  in  cooking  for  girls  from  the  mill  schools 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  eighth  grade. 
Many  of  these  girls  speak  and  understand  english  very 
imperfectly  and  are,  for  this  reason  and  others,  often 
unable  to  comprehend  the  theoritical  work  given  the 
regular  classes  and  in  consequence  the  plan  has  to  be 
changed  to  meet  the  varied  conditions.  These  girls  are 
much  interested  in  the  work  and  often  tell  of  dishes  pre- 
pared at  home.  Girls  in  these  classes  are  apt  to  be 
irregular  in  attendance,  however,  and  are  constantly 
changing  about  so  that  few  of  them  get  the  benefit  of  the 
full  year's  work. 

The  girls  in  all  the  classes  are  retjuested  to  practice 
at  home  the  dishes  which  are  prepared  at  school  and 
most  of  the  girls  make  something  every  week.  Occasion- 
ally, when  the  mother  is  absent  or  ill,  girls  report  that 
they  have  been  able  to  assist  acceptably  in  providing  food 
during  the  time.  Reports  are  taken  at  each  lesson  and 
where  results  have  not  been  satisfactory  the  trouble  is 
discovered  if  possible,  and  suggestions  made  to  prevent  a 
recurrence.  Occasionally  girls  are  "too  busy  with  home 
lessons,"  or  '*have  to  do  other  work,''  or  "do  not  like  to 
cook,"  but  most  of  the  girls  seem  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
work  here  and  at  home  and  report  each  week  a  varied  list 
of  dishes  they  have  made  successfully. 

The  work  for  the  High  school  classes  is  planned  to 
^ve  i)ractice  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals, 
without  theoretical  study.  The  pupils  come  to  the  kit- 
chen after  their  regular  school  hours  and  regard  the  c<x)k- 
ing  as  somewliat  of  a  recreation.  It  is  not  a  part  of  their 
re<[uired  work  and  consequently  they  feel  that  they  need 
not  study,  but  rather  that  study  in  connection  with  cook- 
ing is  an  imiX)sition  and  an  added  burden  which  they 
Cannot  undertake  with  their  other  work. 

This  lack  of  resix)nsibility  makes  the  work  more  like 
play  to  them  and,  though  girls  who  begin  the  coui^se 
have  usually  finislied  it,  and  often  beg  for  an  uj)portunity 
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to  come  another  year,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  it^ 
vahie  could  be  increjused.  If  this  work  could  be  made  an 
elective  coui'se  to  be  taken  during  regidar  sch(K>l  hours, 
counted  as  a  paii:  of  the  work  toward  a  diploma,  made  to 
c<irroborate  with  cliemistrv  and  physiology  and  include  a 
study  of  the  dietatic  value  of  f<MKls,  it  would  be  of  more 
vahie  to  the  jnij^ils  wlio  tnke  it,  and  many  who  cannot 
give  time  to  it  now  would  then  be  able  to  enjoy  the  new 
advantages  in  regular  school  hours.  The  wi)rk  would 
also  gain  a  dignity  in  the  minds  of  the  pu])ils  which  it 
often  lacks  now  that  they  regard  it  merely  as  recre<itioii 
which  may  be  neglected  upon  slight  pretext. 

While  the  general  i)lan  of  tlu^  work,  a,s  re(*ently  re- 
vised, is  working  admira])ly  there  are  some  disjidvantages 
in  the  present  arrangement  whi(*h  are  constantly  prevent- 
ing the  best  results.  The  length  of  time  which  ebii)ses 
between  the  lessons  is  the  greatest  objection  to  tln^  pres(»nt 
system.  Much  valuabU*  time  is  lost  by  being  obliged  to 
repeat  each  U^sson,  explicit  dire(*tions  for  routine  work 
which  the  girls  would  remembiq*  if  they  came  oftener  to 
the  kitchen. 

Again  the  inter(»st  in  tlu*  science*  would  be  greater, 
th(^  pupils  would  see  closer  comiection  in  the  theoretical 
work  and  would  in  the  t»nd  retain  nmch  more  of  the 
science  and  theory  of  c(H)king  than  they  do  under  existing 
conditions. 

(hie  lesson  \\  we(»k  for  a  v(»ar  would  take  no  nion* 
time  from  tlieir  regular  studies  than  is  taken  now  and  in 
the  end  the  ]>u])ils  would  n»tain  twict*  as  much.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  this  change  lu»  made  and  that 
each  class  be  given  one  lesson  a  week  in  th(»  eighth  gmde 
fmd  dro]>  the  work  in  the  ninth  if  not  possibh*  to  contiinn* 
it  in  the  same  way  there. 

It  also  seciMs  to  ine  th;it  a  change  should  be  made  in 
the  rule  that  girls  shall  (-(unc  to  the  kitchen  when  i^ 
storms  so  hard  that  attendance  at  the  regidar  sch<K>ls  \> 
deemed   inadvisable.      This  rule  w'as  made  ]>robahl\'.  ^^' 
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cause  work  lost  on  the  day  of  the  stomi  could  not  be  taken 
up  later  without  causing  great  confusion  and  the  loss 
of  another  lesson  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  feel  this  to  be 
a  reason  for  the  rule  worthy  of  great  consideration  but 
become  each  year  more  convinced  that  it  does  not  balance 
the  following  objection.  The  girls  often  arrive  at  the 
kitchen  with  clothing  and  sh<xj8  wet  through  and  must 
either  remain  in  wet  clothing  or  return  to  their  homes  at 
once,  without  the  lesson,  and  much  the  worse  for  the  ex- 
jjosure  to  the  storm. 

I  feel  that  a  change  here  would  benefit  the  girls 
on  the  score  of  health  for  I  am  positive  that  many 
children  come  to  the  kitchen  at  such  time  who  are  ill  pre- 
pared to  face  inclement  weather  physically,  as  well  as  by  a 
lack  of  proper  clothing. 

The  increasing  size  and  unequal  division  of  the  classes 
at  the  school  is  a  grave  question.  The  room  was  originally 
fitted  to  accomodate  twenty  pupils,  in  many  schools  con- 
sidered a  large  class,  eight  more  seats  have  been  added 
and  many  classes  occupy  every  seat  while  some  do  not  fill 
the  original  twenty.  The  girls  in  small  classes  get  much 
more  from  the  lesson  than  those  in  the  large  classes  as  it 
is  clearly  impossible  to  give  so  much  individual  attention 
to  the  girls  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Where  there  are  so 
many  sets  of  work  going  on  it  is  necessary  to  neglect 
either  the  details  of  the  housekeepiug,  or  cooking,  or  some 
of  the  scientific  work,  and  as  they  are  equally  important  the 
choice  is  hard,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  is  not  at  its 
best  if  any  of  the  three  is  long  neglected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  others. 

I  would  suggest  then  the  considerations  of  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  present  arrangement. 

One  lesson  a  week  for  one  year  in  place  of  one  lesson 
in  two  weeks  for  two  years. 

That  the  division  of  classes  of  the  same  grade  from 
each  school  be  made  more  even. 
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That  the  rule  in  regard  to  sessions  in  stormy  weather 
be  suspended. 

Tliat  the  High  school  work  be  made  an  elective  course 
to  count  toward  a  diploma. 

Re8j)ectfully  submitted, 

S.  AGNES   DONHAM, 

Instructor. 


Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Sewing. 


To  Mr,  William  E,  Hatch, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Dear  Sir  :  —  It  is  with  pleasure  I  submit  the  following 
report.  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  results  obtained  in  sewing.  The 
course  is  becoming  more  complete  and  better  established. 
When  the  present  methods  of  work  were  new  to  the  girls 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  how  much  could  be  ac- 
complished. Since  the  last  report  all  the  grades  have 
been  advancing  steadily. 

With  the  thorough  training  received  in  the  foui-th 
grades,  the  fifth  were  capable  of  advancing  more  rapidly, 
they  have  not  only  learned  many  kinds  of  stitches,  but 
they  have  learned  to  handle  their  work  carefully  and  with 
ease.  They  understand  more  readily  directions  in  class 
lessons,  and  begin  their  work  in  an  intelligent  way. 

The  sixth  grades  are  nearly  as  far  advanced  an  the 
seventh  grades.  Many  new  lessons  have  been  taught.  1 
bope  to  have  the  unbleached  sampler  finished  either  by  the 
^ixth  grades  before  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  or,  by  the 
seventh,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  I  have 
taken  notes  of  the  lessons  from  week  to  week  since  1  began 
this  work,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare,  from  year  to 
^'ear,  the  progress  made. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  June  isi)8,  the  fifth 
grades  had  onl}'  been  able  to  master,  acceptably,  the  first 
of  the  seven  strips  of  the  unbleached  sampler.  They  can 
now  finish  several  strips  in  the  same  length  of  time.     Not 
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having  received  tlie  primary  training  it  was  difficult  for 
them  to  grasp  the  methcKls  and  handle  the  work  easily. 
There  was  more  or  le^ss  other  work  finished  while  waiting 
for  instructions  on  the  sampler.  Their  progress  was  slow, 
because  I  believe  a  little  work  thoroughly  taught  and 
well  done,  is  much  better  than  a  great  deal  hastily  finished. 

I  very  much  regretted  that  the  seventh  grades  of  last 
year  did  not  complete^  their  samplers.  Time  was  taken  to 
give  them  lessons  in  buttonhole  making  and  a  thorough 
practice  of  the  same.  I  w^as  hoping  to  accomplish  both. 
For  that  reason  especially,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  the  eighth  grades  for  sewing  another  year.  Witli  the 
sampler  finished,  some  drafting  and  cutting  garments 
might  have  been  attempted. 

As  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  begin  the  un- 
bleached sampler  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grades — the 
eighth  grade  girls  of  the  year  before  had  otreceived  that 
course  of  training.  For  that  reason  class  lessons  were 
given  on  as  many  of  the  most  important  and  practical 
steps,  such  as  buttonholes,  several  different  kinds  of 
patches,  first  on  paper,  to  learn  the  method  of  preparing, 
then  on  plain  and  striped  cloth,  matching  threads  and 
stripes.  Lessons  on  drawing  scallops  for  embroider}'  edge 
and  how  to  embroider  them  were  given  U>  all  who  su(!cess- 
fuUy  finished  the  other  lessons.  Class  lessons  in  darning, 
napery  hem,  and  other  steps  had  been  given  them  the  year 
l)efore.  The  rest  of  their  time  was  given  to  making 
various  kinds  of  garments  and  dresses. 

The  technical  training  is  giveii  on  a  course  of  samplers, 
beginning  with  the  most  sim])le  stitches  and  gradually 
prognissing  to  the  more  ditficult,  until  all  the  different 
kinds  of  stitch(*s  and  mt^hods  used  in  preparing  work  for 
practical  needlework  are  taught. 

The  first  and  second  samj)lcTs  hav(?  the  stitches  printed 
on  them.  The  child  can  n^adily  understand  how  each 
kind  of  stitch  shouhl  look  witliout  taxing  the  eyes  and 
jiidgiui'ut  too  much  in  the    b(?ginuing,    when  there  is  so 
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much  to  leam  all  at  once.  We  begin  with  finger  drills  to 
make  the  fingers  more  flexible,  proper  position,  threading 
the  needle,  making  knots,  the  name,  use  of,  and  reason 
for,  the  different  kinds  of  stitches  and  so  on.  Three  colors 
of  thread  and  coarse  needles  are  used.  These  printed 
samplers  are  made  in  the  primary  grades.  Also  calico 
sewing  aprons  on  which  the  child  applies  the  stitches 
learned  on  the  samplers. 

The  third  sampler  begins  in  the  fifth  grades,  and  is 
made  of  strips  of  unbleached  cloth.  The  stitches  learned 
on  the  printed  samplers  are  reviewed  and  many  new  kinds 
of  work  are  taught  on  the  unbleached  samplers. 

Unbleached  cloth  is  use  because  it  is  softer  and  easier 
Uy  sew,  and  the  threads  are  coarser  than  the  white  cloth. 
The  three  colors  of  thread  are  used  and  number  eight 
needles.  The  colored  thread  shows  more  clearly  the  fasten- 
ing, joining  new  threads,  and  finishing  oflf  the  diflForent 
kinds  of  work. 

At  present,  there  is  only  time  to  finish  the  first  three 
samplers.  If  more  time  could  be  given,  there  is  one  more 
which  completes  the  course  of  samplers.  This  hist  is  nuide 
of  a  variety  of  fine  materials,  such  as  fine  white  cotton 
cloth,  Lonsdale  cambric,  white  fiannel  and  crash,  with 
needles  nos.  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  thread  noa.  40,  on,  fin.  To, 
90  and  100  —  silk  twist  for  buttonhol(»s,  ombroidery  silk  to 
^vork  on  fiannel.  The  work  of  the  first  three  samplers  is 
i-eviewed  on  this  one.  Some  of  the  new  stitclies  taught 
^re  the  first  steps  of  the  Mexican  work  —  simple  em- 
l^roidery  —  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  infants  Hannt^ls, 
sewing  on  lace,  loops,  eyelets  and  many  other  lessons 
Avhich  cannot  be  taught  on  the  unbleached  sampler. 

The  sampler  course  leads  to  drafting  and  cutting  gar- 
ments and  plain  dresses.  Until  this  eours**  is  finished 
t;here  is  very  Httle  time  for  garment  work.  After  it  is 
completed  the  child  should  he  capable  of  making  any  kind 
of  garments  and  plain  dresses.  It  is  well  to  have  some 
i^irticle   t<>  work  on  while  waiting  for  directions- -or,  for 
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some  of  the  slower  ones  to  catch  up  with  the  work — on 
which  to  apply  the  stitches  already  taught. 

The  course  given  to  the  Mill  school  classes  is  practical- 
ly that  given  to  the  jSf  th  and  sixth  grades,  adapted  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  these  classes.  While  such  instruction  ought 
to  be  of  more  value  to  these  classes  than  to  any  other,  the 
work  is  badly  hampered  by  the  constant  change  in  the 
classes.  Their  interest  is  plainly  shown  by  their  bright 
and  happy  faces  and  in  their  delight  when  they  have 
accomplished  some  good  work. 

The  girls  are  generally  interested  and  diligent,  often 
impatient  to  be  further  instructed  in  their  work  in  all  the 
grades,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  them  the  atten- 
tion the  teacher  feels  they  ought  to  have,  and  which  she 
would  be  so  glad  to  give  them. 

There  were  over  eighteen  hundred  girls  who  took 
sewing  last  year.  In  many  schools  the  pupils  have  in- 
creased in  numbers  making  the  classes  so  large,  that,  work 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  individual  instruction  can 
be  given  only  once  to  each  during  a  period.  The  rule  that 
each  must  be  served  alike  is  adhered  to,  and  there  is  some- 
time lost  in  waiting,  taxing  the  patience  of  the  girls  who 
are  desirous  of  progressing  as  fast  as  they  are  ready. 

Knowing  this,  and  being  as  anxious  to  advance  them 
as  they  are  to  be  advanced,  the  teacher  feels  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose,  so  hurries  from  one  to  another  until  the 
end  of  the  lessons. 

The  sewing  periods  average  fifty  minutes.  A  class  of 
twenty -five  girls  for  one  teacher  tan  only  receive  two 
minutes  of  individual  help.  It  can  readily  be  seen  what  a 
struggle  it  is  to  keep  a  large  chiss  up  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  desired. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  sometimes  encoimtered, 
1  feel  the  girls  are  doing  very  good  work  generally. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  lessons  on  drafting  and 
cutting,  the  work  really  needs  a  sowing  room  —  with  tables 
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and  such  materials  as  are  necessary,  where  the  girls  could 
go  as  they  do  for  their  cooking  lessons. 

I  noticed  in  a  report  of  the  sloyd  work  a  desire  ex- 
pressed for  larger  accommodations.  If  such  should  be 
procured,  and  the  room  now  occupied  by  that  department 
be  fitted  for  a  sewing  room,  it  would  incur  an  expense  at 
first  but  the  benefits  received  as  time  goes  on  would  be 
greater.  If  only  the  seventh  grades  came  once  in  two 
weeks  for  two  hours,  or  the  half  day,  instead  of  having 
the  one  hour  a  week  it  might  be  arranged  to  occur  at  the 
same  time  that  the  boys  went  to  their  sloyd  classes.  In  a 
cltjset  or  cabinet  could  be  kept  the  different  articles  and 
materials  used  in  sewing,  in  process  of  manufacture, 
where  the  pupils  could  see  and  learn  something  about 
them.  Short  talks  might  be  given  at  each  lesson,  on  the 
different  kinds  of  cloth  and  its  manufacture,  in  connection 
with  the  sewing. 

If  it  should  meet  with  your  approval,  I  would  very 
much  like  to  have  each  girl,  as  she  enters  the  grammar 
school,  furnished  a  blank  book,  in  which  to  write  the  most 
important  rules  and  directions  relating  to  the  work  in 
hand  in  which  also  to  take  notes  as  she  advances  with  the 
work. 

If  a  few  of  the  most  imix>rtant  rules  could  be  printed 
and  each  child  had  a  set  to  put  in  her  book,  then  add 
notes,  she  could  improve  her  time  by  studying  the  same 
while  necessarily  waiting  for  the  teacher.  One  book  could 
be  used  from  grade  to  grade. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  needlework  is  in- 
valuable to  a  girl.  Its  influence  will  be  felt  during  her 
whole  life.  Often  it  is  a  means  of  self  support.  I  never 
iave  found  any  one  who  regretted  the  knowledge,  but 
many  who  felt  the  need  of  it.  I  feel  that  no  effort,  no  im- 
provement is  wasted  in  the  study. 

I  most  sincerely  thank  the  Superintendent  for  the 
ready  support  he  has  always  so  kindly  given. 
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maintaining  order  in  her  school.    Her  health  may  be  poor, 
or  the  spirit  of  study  which  leads  to  growth  in  her  profes 
sion    may    l)e    entirely    wanting;     but    these    things  are 
considered  of  little  importance  by  those  who  wish  places 
for  their  friends,  and  oftentimes  do  not  receive  sufficient 
consideration  from  School  Committees.     The  young  gra- 
duate from  a  normal  or  training  school   or   college  is  a 
novice   at   teaching   at   best.      She   has   simply    laid   the 
foundation   for  growth,  and   her  future   usefulness  will 
depend  in  her  attitude  toward   it  in  her  work.     If  she 
realizes  that  professional  study,  knowledge  of  her  children, 
and  appreciation  of  all  the  conditions  that  surround  her 
are  necessary  to  make  her  teaching  anything  near  what  it 
ought  to  be,   then  there  is  hope  for  her,  otherwise  not. 
The  teacher  must  be  able  to  control  her  school,  must  know 
how  to  present  the  subjects  that  she  is  to  teach,  and  must 
be  broadening  her  mental  horizon  continuallj-,  if  she  is  to 
be  truly   successful.       Many   teachers    fail    in    the   first 
respect,  and  unfortunately  many  of  the  most  refined.    It 
appears  tc^  me  that  the  training  of  teachers  in  our  normal 
and  training  schools  in  school  government  is  weak.     The 
loss  of  time  caused  by  weak  control  of  schools  by  teachers 
is  very  great. 

Our  schools  lost  twenty  one  teachers  during  the  year 
through  resignations.  Four  of  those  withdrew  by  reason 
of  failure  either  in  governing  or  in  (juality  of  work,  the 
others  of  their  own  volition  for  various  reasons.  Eight 
accepted  positions  elsewhere  for  either  more  salary  or  for 
personal  preference.  Seven  withdrew  by  reason  of  mar- 
riage, and  two  because  of  demands  made  of  them  at  home. 
Many  of  these  teachers  were  enthusiastic,  and  successful 
in  their  work,  and  their  withdrawal  was  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  schools.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  so  manv 
changes  each  year  in  the  stronger  element  of  the  teaching 
corps,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  some  teachers  who  do  not  give  efficient  service,  but 
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The  great  essentials  to  be  considered  in  school  ad- 
ministration are,  what  is  taught^  how  it  is  taught^  and 
by  whom  it  is  taught.  The  first  determines  the  kind  of 
education  which  is  to  be  given ;  the  other  two  determine 
the  character  of  the  results  to  be  attained  under  the  plan 
pursued. 

There  has  grown  up  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country  an  elaborate  scheme  of  education.  Many  studies 
covering  very  different  lines  of  work  are  found  in  them.  On 
the  material  side  there  has  been  as  great  a  change  within 
the  past  few  years  as  on  the  educational.  The  work  of 
administration  has  been  increased  manyfold  by  these 
things  while  the  methods  of  administration  have  not  kept 
apace.  The  result  is  that  too  much  time  and  thought  and 
even  money  are  taken  from  the  educational  side  that  ought 
to  be  bestowed  upon  it  and  given  to  the  material.  It  is 
true  that  the  methods  of  teaching  have  advanced  much 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  average  intelligence 
and  capability  of  teachers  are  much  improved,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  as  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  teaching  force  as  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  or  in  equipment.  There  are  many 
fine  schoolhouses,  supplied  with  beautiful  books  and  costly 
illustrative  apparatus,  in  which  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
is  of  the  most  inferior  kind. 

The  feeling  is  apt  to  prevail  with  the  public  that  any 
normal  graduate  is  necessarily  a  suitable  teacher  for  the 
elementary  schools,  and  especially  if  she  is   capable  of 
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RESIGNATIONS. 


Ernest  V.  Page, 
William  K.  Norton, 
Emma  H.  Parker, 
Angie  M.  Lurvey, 
Imogene  Con  land, 
Mae  Goodwin, 
M.  Jeannette  Henry, 
Annie  C.  O'Connor, 
Anne  Gifford, 
Annie  H.  Taber, 
Mary  E.  Ward, 


Alice  E.  Boardman, 
Mary  E.  Warner, 
Grace  A.  Rounsevell, 
Gillian  M.  Gordon, 
Grace  A.  Arms, 
Florence  S.  Hartshorn, 
A.  Gertrude  Wheaton, 
Mary  G.  F.  Davis, 
Abby  M.  Vedder, 
Maud  A.  Summer. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Edwin  H.  Harris, 
Wm.  E.  Sargent, 
Mary  C.  Wiggin, 
Katherine  E.  Kenyon, 
A.  Mabel  Drew, 
Annie  H.  Taber, 
Bertha  E.  Jenney, 
Emily  W.  Davis, 
Anne  GiflFord, 
Mary  R.  Dalton, 
Harriet  J.  Thorpe, 
Edith  Cornish, 
Hattie  L.  Shafter, 


Maud  Sumner, 
Ethel  Bliss, 
Kate  W.  Chace, 
Catherine  A.  McGinness, 
Margaret  T.  Kane, 
Adelaide  M.  Cota, 
Katherine  O'Connell, 
Mary  E.  Bumpus, 
Abbie  M.  Vedder, 
Sarah  A.  Russ, 
Eliza  A.  Cushing, 
Louise  E.  Hicks. 


ABSENT   ON   LEAVE. 


Marion  H.  Swasey, 
Lila  D.  Haney, 


Jeannette  B.  Fuller, 
Bertha  M.  Martindale. 


DEATHS. 


Alice  A.  Richardson. 
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MEDICAL   INSPECTION. 

Medical  inspection  of  the  public  schools  is  now  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  necessary  means  by  which  the 
spreading  of  dangerous,  contagious,  and  infectious  diseases 
in  a  community  may  be  checked  and  public  health  en- 
hanced. It  is  even  going  beyond  that  in  some  places. 
It  considers  the  condition  of  the  children  in  regard  to 
personal  defects  and  personal  cleanliness.  The  condition 
of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  especially  is  an  object  of  attention. 
Pupils  who  have  been  exposed  to  dangerous  diseases  or 
show  symptoms  of  coming  down  with  any  of  them  are 
excluded  from  school  until  danger  is  thought  to  be  past. 
In  other  cases  the  action  is  simply  advisory  except  in  oases 
of  extreme  uncleanliness. 

Some  years  ago  I  recommended  medical  inspection 
for  our  schools.  That  recommendation  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  School  Committee,  who  sought  the  opinion 
of  the  city  solicitor  at  that  time,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Des- 
mond, as  to  the  powers  of  the  School  Committee  in 
instituting  medical  inspection  in  the  schools.  His  opinion 
was  given  to  the  Committee  at  some  length  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  did  not  think  the  School  Committee  had  the 
right  to  employ  medical  inspectors  and  pay  them  from  the 
school  appropriations  unless  power  was  given  by  the  City 
Council  and  an  appropriation  made.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  applied  to  the  City  Council  for  power  and  an 
appropriation.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1897.  The  request 
was  tabled  by  the  City  Council  and  that  was  the  last  that 
was  heard  of  it.  The  School  Committee  discussed  the 
matter  from  time  to  time,  but  it  was  not  vigorously  pushed, 
and  nothing  resulted.  On  February  1 7th,  1900,  the  Board 
of  Health  sent  a  communication  to  the  School  Committee 
which  stated  that  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever 
and  other  contagious  diseases  it  had  asked  and  secured 
from  the  City  Council  an  appropriation  for  medical  in- 
spectors for  the  schools ;   that  it  had  appointed  two  special 
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inspectors  who,  with  the  regular  medical  inspector  to  the 
the  Board  of  Health,  were  engaged  in  inspecting  the 
schools  and  stilted  some  of  the  conditions  found  there ;  that 
a  number  of  chUdren  had  been  sent  home  by  the  inspectors. 
The  communication  also  asked  for  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence from  the  School  Committee  to  arrange  for  a  method 
of  permanent  inspection.  This  communication  caused 
much  discussion  in  the  School  Committee,  and  there  was 
strong  expression  on  the  part  of  members  that  the  Board 
of  Health  had  exceeded  its  authority  in  entering  the 
schools  as  it  did  and  sending  children  home.  The  right  of 
the  Board  of  Health  to  send  inspectors  into  the  schools  at 
all  without  the  permission  of  the  School  Committee  was 
seriously  questioned.  But  a  Committee  of  Conference 
was  appointed,  who  met  the  Board  of  Health,  and  a  work- 
ing basis  f<^r  the  year  arranged. 

The  city  was  then  divided  into  two  districts  and  the 
two  inspectors,  Drs.  Lewis  and  Connor,  have  visited  each 
schoolbuilding  once  a  week,  the  country  schools  not 
include<l.  A  result  of  this  inspection  has  been  good,  I  am 
sure.  The  cleanliness  of  the  pupils  has  been  improved, 
many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  parents  about  the 
nead  of  medical  treatment  for  their  children  for  defects 
and  diseases  perst)nal  but  not  contagious,  and  prompt 
action  taken  with  children  who  either  had  a  contagious 
disease  or  showed  sign  of  coming  down  with  one.  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  comparative  data  in  regard  to  con- 
tagious diseases  in  the  scho(^)ls  for  the  past  years  as  no 
record  had  been  kept  until  kept  by  th(»  medical  inspectors. 

Although  the  present  form  of  medical  inspection  does 
much  good,  it  is  neither  frequent  enough  nor  sufficiently 
thorough  to  prevent  the  S])read  of  contagious  diseases.  It 
seems  to  me  that  everv  school  should  be  visited  each  dav 
by  inspectors.  Medical  ins])r(*tion  ought  to  go  further 
than  it  does  now.  Tlu»  eyesight  and  hearing  of  pupils 
should  be  thoroughly  tested  and  advice  given  to  parents 
and  teaclu'i's  how,  tlie  defective  cases  should  be  treated. 
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for  our  schools.  That  recommendation  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  School  Committee,  who  sought  the  opinion 
of  the  city  solicitor  at  that  time,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Des- 
mond, as  to  the  powers  of  the  School  Committee  in 
instituting  medical  inspection  in  the  schools.  His  opinion 
was  given  to  the  Committee  at  some  length  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  did  not  think  the  School  Committee  had  the 
right  to  employ  medical  inspectors  and  pay  them  from  the 
school  appropriations  unless  power  was  given  by  the  City 
Council  and  an  appropriation  made.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  applied  to  the  City  Council  for  power  and  an 
appropriation.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1897.  The  request 
was  tabled  by  the  City  Council  and  that  was  the  last  that 
was  beard  of  it.  The  School  Committee  discussed  the 
matter  from  time  to  time,  but  it  was  not  vigorously  pushed, 
and  nothing  resulted.  On  February  L7th,  1900,  the  Board 
of  Health  sent  a  communication  to  the  School  Committee 
which  stated  that  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever 
and  other  contagious  diseases  it  had  asked  and  secured 
from  the  City  Council  an  appropriation  for  medical  in- 
spectors for  the  schools;   that  it  had  appointed  two  special 
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WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century.  The 
one  just  closed  has  been  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  science,  for  the  immense  development  in 
industrial  pursuits  of  ^11  kinds,  and  for  the  improvements  in 
modes  of  transportation.  It  has  been  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  change  in  methods  of  education.  During  that  time, 
democratic  education  has  spread  throughout  the  civiUzed 
world,  and  those  nations  which  have  rejected  this  move- 
ment or  restricted  its  sphere  of  influence  find  themselves 
to-day  outclassed  in  industrial,  if  not  in  political  influence, 
by  those  where  this  new  education  has  been  generally 
adopted. 

This  extension  of  the  means  of  general  education  to 
the  masses,  together  with  the  revolution  brought  about 
in  the  industrial  world  through  the  discoveries  of 
science,  have  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  character  of 
the  education  now  offered.  Utilitarian  studies  have  been 
encroaching  gradually  upon  the  humanitarian.  The  old 
time  academy  has  been  succeeded  by  the  modem  High 
school  with  its  laboratories  of  various  kinds,  its  commercial 
courses,  and  its  manual  training.  Technical  schools, 
textile  and  other  kinds  of  industrial  schools  have  sprung 
up  and  are  rapidly  increcising. 

The  public  schools  were  for  a  long  time  irresponsive 
to  this  great  educational  trend.  But  about  twenty  years 
ago,  or  more,  they  began  to  recognize  it  and  to  readjust 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Once  recognized  and 
inaugurated,  the  changes  have  been  so  rapid  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  new  education  has  not  been  understood  by  the 
public,  and  the  schools  have  been  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  for  that  reason.     But  its  aim  is  becoming  better 
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understood  each  year,  and  recognized  by  the  intelligent 
public  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  age  and  condition«under  which  we  are 
living. 

It  has  not  yet  been  settled  what  knowledge  is  worth 
most.  But  it  has  been  settled  that  there  is  something 
worth  teaching  in  the  schools  beside  the  three  R^s  and  the 
classics.  The  three  R*s  are  as  important  to-day  as  ever, 
but  they  stand  in  different  relation  to  the  other  work  of 
the  schools.  The  classics  have  their  value  as  before,  but 
they  no  longer  dominate  the  way  that  leads  to  the  higher 
education.  As  said  before,  the  utilitarian  studies  are  at 
the  fore.  While  the  same  opportunity  is  to  be  given 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, equal  opportunity  is  to  be  given  the  far  greater 
number  who  wish  to  enter  commercial  and  industrial  life. 
The  tendency  of  the  curriculum  in  the  public  schools  will 
"be  in  the  future  to  provide  more  liberally  for  this  lattt^r 
class,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  commercial  courses, 
already  introduced  into  many  high  schools,  will  be  made 
more  eflScient,  and  they  will  multiply.  Manual  training 
in  its  various  phases  will  become  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  schools,  and  there  are  already  predictions  by  far 
sighted  educators  that  trade  schools  are  sure  to  become  a 
constituant  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  no  dis- 
tant future. 

All  this  means  still  further  readjustment  of  the  curri- 
culum, a  change  in  the  present  organization,  and  tho 
construction  of  schoolhouses  of  a  very  different  pattern 
from  those  of  even  the  present.  This  will  involve  greater 
outlays  than  are  called  for  now,  but  the  reward  will  be 
sure. 

It  is  not  the  manufacturer  who  retains  old  methods 
and  old  machinery  who  makes  the  greatest  return  to  his 
stockholders,  but  he  who  is  keen  in  his  o])servation  of 
the  demands  of  the  public,  who  recognizes  (juickly 
altered  conditions,  and  installs  the  most  improved  machine- 
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ry,  even  if  the  old  must  he  thrown  upon  the  refuse  pile. 
And  so  our  public*  schools  must  adapt  themselves,  and 
([uickly,  to  the  vast  chanj<es  tliat  have  taken  place  in  social 
conditions,  <»r  thoy  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  people  who  main- 
tain them,  or  fultil  tlie  purpose  for  whicli  they  were 
instituted. 

There  is  one  otlier  line  in  whieh  the  pnplic  schools 
nuist  do  more  than  they  are  doin**;,  esi)eeially  in  the  cities. 
Physical  traininj^  nuvivt>s  l)y  far  t(x>  little  attention  in 
them.  Much  has  been  dont*  to  improve  the  sanitary  and 
hvmenie  conditions  of  sehoolhouses,  and  while  it  mav  he 
impossible  to  show  by  any  compilation  of  statistics  that 
the  health  of  pupils  has  been  greatly  improved  thereby,  it 
is  unquestionably  true.  Hut  this  is  not  sufficient.  There 
should  be  st)m(*  [>lan  of  systt^matic,  scientific,  physical 
training  for  all  schools.  The  physical  training  that  is  now 
giv(»n  in  schools  is  entirely  inadequate  and  much  of  it 
useless.  I*roper  ]>Iiysical  training  caniait  hi^  ^\ven  in 
school  cImss  r«)oms.  If  there  cannot  be  adecpiate  outdoor 
as  well  as  indoor  ]»rovision  for  the  physical  traininj^  of  the 
pupils  of  each  school  connected  with  it.  physical  training 
c(»nlres  should  be  estjiblislu'd  in  various  parts  of  each  city 
where  pupils  should  go  at  the  close  of  the  sessions  held  for 
llie  intellectual  stutlies,  and  th(»n*,  under  the  direction  of 
suitable  instructors,  ii^^i  that  recn^ation  and  training  which 
thev  s<>  much  ne«Ml. 

In  dosing,  1  desire  tn  r.\]»ress  to  the  School  Board  mv 
a])preciati(»n  of  its  su]»pnrt  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
schools.  To  the  sii]»ervisors.  principals,  and  tt>acht»rs  who 
so  faithfully.  l»j\ally.  and  iTitelligently  ])erform  the  trying 
liuties  <»f  their  position^,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  this  piiVdic 
r«^«*j»griition. 

licspertruUy  submitted, 

W.M.  E.   HATCH, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 
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inspectors  who,  with  the  regular  medical  inspector  to  the 
the  Board  of  Health,  were  engaged  in  inspecting  the 
schools  and  stated  some  of  the  conditions  found  there ;  that 
a  number  of  children  had  been  sent  home  by  the  inspectors. 
The  communication  also  asked  for  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence from  the  School  Committee  to  arrange  for  a  method 
of  permanent  inspection.  This  communication  caused 
much  discussion  in  the  School  Committee,  and  there  was 
strong  expression  on  the  i)art  of  members  that  the  Board 
of  Health  had  exceeded  its  authority  in  entering  the 
schools  as  it  did  and  sending  children  home.  The  right  of 
the  Board  of  Health  to  send  inspectors  into  the  schools  at 
all  without  the  permission  of  the  School  Committee  was 
seriously  questioned.  But  a  Committee  of  Conference 
was  apiK)inted,  who  met  the  Board  of  Health,  and  a  work- 
ing basis  for  the  year  arranged. 

The  city  was  then  divided  into  two  districts  and  the 
two  inspectors,  Drs.  Lewis  and  Connor,  have  visited  each 
schoolbuilding  once  a  week,  the  country  schools  not 
included.  A  result  of  this  inspection  has  been  good,  1  am 
sure.  The  cleanliness  of  the  pupils  has  been  improved, 
many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  parents  about  the 
nead  of  medical  treatment  for  their  children  for  defects 
and  diseases  personal  but  not  contagious,  and  prompt 
action  taken  with  children  who  either  had  a  contagious 
disease  or  showed  sign  of  (coming  down  with  one.  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  comparative  data  in  regard  to  con- 
tagious diseases  in  the  schools  for  the  past  years  as  no 
record  had  })een  kept  until  kept  by  the  metiical  inspectors. 

Although  the  present  form  of  medical  inspection  does 
much  good,  it  is  neither  frecjuent  enough  nor  sufficiently 
thorough  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  It 
seems  to  nui  that  overy  school  should  be  visited  each  day 
by  inspectors.  Medical  inspection  ought  to  go  further 
than  it  does  now.  Tlic  oyosight  and  hearing  of  pupils 
should  be  tlioroughly  tested  and  advice  given  to  parents 
and  teachers  how,  the  defective  cases  should  be  treated. 
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All  cases  of  mental  deficiency  should  be  carefully  examined 
by  competent  medical  authority,  and  the  school  authorities 
advised  that  they  may  take  proper  action  in  each  case. 

We  have  a  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  who  should 
not  be  kept  in  rooms  with  normal  pupils.  They  take  the 
time  of  teachers  that  they  cannot  spare,  and  some  have  bad 
moral  tendencies,  yet  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  their 
acts.  They  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  schools,  and,  if 
possible,  sent  to  schools  established  for  such  children.  The 
highest  authorities  on  the  treatment  of  such  cases  are  em- 
phatic in  their  statement  that  such  children  should  not 
associate  with  normal  children  as  the  association  is  bad  for 
both. 

Therefore,  with  full  appreciation  of  all  that  has  been 
done  for  our  schools  in  the  matter  of  medical  inspection,  I 
hope  that  it  may  be  made  still  more  eflScient. 
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WHAT  OF   THE   FUTURE. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century.  The 
one  just  closed  has  been  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  science,  for  the  immense  development  in 
industrial  pursuits  of  ^11  kinds,  and  for  the  improvements  in 
modes  of  transportation.  It  has  been  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  change  in  methods  of  education.  During  that  time, 
democratic  education  has  spread  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  those  nations  which  have  rejected  this  move- 
ment or  restricted  its  sphere  of  influence  find  themselves 
to-day  outclassed  in  industrial,  if  not  in  political  influence, 
by  those  where  this  new  education  has  been  generally 
adopted. 

This  extension  of  the  means  of  general  education  to 
the  masses,  together  with  the  revolution  brought  about 
in  the  industrial  world  through  the  discoveries  of 
science,  have  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  character  of 
the  education  now  offered.  Utilitarian  studies  have  been 
encroaching  gradually  upon  the  humanitarian.  The  old 
time  academy  has  been  succeeded  by  the  modern  High 
school  with  its  laboratories  of  various  kinds,  its  commercial 
courses,  and  its  manual  training.  Technical  schools, 
textile  and  other  kinds  of  industrial  schools  have  sprung 
up  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 

The  public  schools  were  for  a  long  time  irresponsive 
to  this  great  educational  trend.  But  about  twenty  years 
ago,  or  more,  they  began  to  recognize  it  and  to  readjust 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Once  recognized  and 
inaugurated,  the  changes  have  been  so  rapid  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  new  education  has  not  been  understood  by  the 
public,  and  the  schools  have  been  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  for  that  reason.     But  its  aim  is  becoming  better 
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understood  each  year,  and  recognized  by  the  intelligent 
public  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  age  and  condition«under  which  we  are 
living. 

It  has  not  yet  been  settled  what  knowledge  is  worth 
most.  But  it  has  been  settled  that  there  is  something 
worth  teaching  in  the  schools  beside  the  three  R's  and  the 
classics.  The  three  R's  are  as  important  to-day  as  ever, 
but  they  stand  in  different  relation  to  the  other  work  of 
the  schools.  The  classics  have  their  value  as  before,  but 
they  no  longer  dominate  the  way  that  leads  to  the  higher 
education.  As  said  before,  the  utilitarian  studies  are  at 
the  fore.  While  the  same  opportunity  is  to  be  given 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, equal  opportunity  is  to  be  given  the  far  greater 
number  who  wish  to  enter  commercial  and  industrial  life. 
The  tendency  of  the  curriculum  in  the  public  schools  will 
be  in  the  future  to  provide  more  liberally  for  this  latter 
class,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  commercial  courses, 
already  introduced  into  many  high  schools,  will  be  made 
more  eflScient,  and  they  will  multiply.  Manual  training 
in  its  various  phases  will  become  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  schools,  and  there  are  already  predictions  by  far 
sighted  educators  that  trade  schools  are  sure  to  become  a 
constituant  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  no  dis- 
tant future. 

All  this  means  still  further  readjustment  of  the  curri- 
culum, a  change  in  the  present  organization,  and  the 
construction  of  schoolhouses  of  a  very  different  pattern 
from  those  of  even  the  present.  This  will  involve  greater 
outlays  than  are  called  for  now,  but  the  reward  will  be 
sure. 

It  is  not  the  manufacturer  who  retains  old  methods 

and  old  machinery  who  makes  the  greatest  return  to  his 

stockholders,  but   he  who  is  keen  in  his  observation  of 

the    demands    of    the    public,    who    recognizes    quickly 

altered  conditions,  and  installs  the  most  improved  machine- 
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ry,  even  if  the  old  must  be  thrown  upon  the  refuse  pile. 
And  so  our  public  schools  must  adapt  themselves,  and 
(piickl y,  to  the  vast  chan«<es  that  liave  taken  place  in  social 
conditions,  or  they  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  people  who  main- 
tain them,  or  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
instituted. 

There  is  ono  other  line  in  which  the  puplic  schools 
must  do  more  than  they  arc  doinp:,  esj:>ecialh'  in  the  cities. 
Physical  training  receives  by  far  too  little  attention  in 
them.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  sanitary  and 
hygienic  conditions  of  school  houses,  and  while  it  may  l>e 
impossible  to  show  by  nuy  compilation  of  statistics  that 
the  health  of  pupils  has  been  greatly  improved  therebj',  it 
is  unquestionably  true*.  Hut  this  is  not  sufficient.  There 
should  be  some  plan  of  systematic,  scientific,  physical 
training  for  all  sc1km)Ls.  The  physical  training  that  is  now 
given  in  schools  is  entirely  iiiadeciuate  and  much  of  it 
useless.  IVoper  physical  training  cannot  be  given  in 
school  class  rooms.  If  there  cannot  be  adequate  outdoor 
as  well  as  indoor  ]>rovision  for  tb«»  }>hysi('al  training  of  the 
pupils  of  eac^li  scIk^oI  conn(»cted  with  it,  physical  traininf^ 
centres  should  bo  established  in  various  parts  of  each  city 
wluM'C  pupils  sjirnild  go  at  the  close  of  the  sessions  held  for 
the  intellectual  studirs,  and  there,  under  the  direction  of 
suitabU*  instrurtors,  get  that  recreation  and  training  -which 
thev  So  much  ihmmI. 

In  closing,  1  desire  to  express  to  the  School  Boanl  my 
appreciation  of  its  support  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
st^hools.  To  the  supervisoi-s,  princij)als,  and  teachers  who 
so  faithfully,  loyally,  and  inl (diligently  perform  the  trying 
duties  of  llieir  position^,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  this  public 
HM'ognitioii. 

Kespeetfully  submitte<l, 

\VM.  E.  HATCH, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 
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In  School  Committee. 

January  3,  1902. 

Votedy  That  the  Secretary  prepare  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  School  Board  for  the  year  1901,  and  that 
2,500  copies  of  the  same  be  printed. 


Report  of  the  Secretary. 


By  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to 
our  fellow  citizens  the  following  report  for  the  year  1901. 

STATISTICS. 

I.      POPULATION  AND   VALUATION. 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1890)  was  40,705 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1895)  was  55,251 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1900)  was  62,442 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  (1901)  was  $62,896,000 

School  houses  and  lots,  1,042,606 

Other  school  property,  77,000 

II.      APPROPRIATION. 

Rate  of  taxation,  $17.40 

Amount  for  school  purposes,  not  including  new  buildings,  244,876.36 
Ratio  of  ordinary  expenses  of  day  schools  to  whole  tax, 

(exclusive  of  payments  on  city  debt  and  interest  on 

the  same,  also  appropriation  to  library) 


.255 


III.      SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

School  census,  September  1900,  (children  between  five 

and  fifteen  years  of  age),  11,319 

School  census,  September  1901,  (children  between  five 

and  fifteen  years  of  age),  11,302 

Decrease  as  shown  by  the  returns,  14 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS   BY   WARDS. 


1900. 

1901. 

Ward  One, 

3.077 

3,071 

decrease 

6 

Ward  Two, 

1,611 

1,544 

decrease 

67 

Ward  Three, 

830 

841 

increase 

11 

Ward  Four, 

791 

832 

increase 

41 

Ward  Five, 

1,525 

1,440 

decrease 

85 

Ward  Six, 

3,485 

3,574 

increase 

89 

Location  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  age,  as  to  school  attendance,  as  reported  by  the  census 
enumerators. 


Attendinfi;  Public 
Schools. 

Attending  Private 
Schools. 

Attending  no 
School. 

Ward  One, 

1,777 

1,241 

53 

Ward  Two. 

811 

576 

157 

Ward  Three, 

688 

104 

49 

Ward  Four, 

817 

15 

Ward  Five, 

1,186 

118 

136 

Ward  six. 

2.426 

720 

428 

Children  reported  as  attending  no  school  are  presum- 
ably those  who  are  between  five  and  seven  years  of  age, 
and  those  over  fourteen  who  have  completed  their  school 
requirements. 


IV.      SCHOOL   ORCiANIZATION. 

High  school, 

Normal  and  Training  school  for  teachers, 

Grammar  schools, 

Primary  schools, 

Mixed  school — Grammar  and  Primary, 

Ungraded  schools. 


1 
1 
5 
15 
1 
5 


V.      SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 


Occupied  by  the  schools, 
Buildings  hired  for  school  purposes, 


27 
1 
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Rooms  used  for  school  purposes  (day  schools)  includ- 
ing halls  and  recitation  rooms. 


High  school, 

Normal  and  Training  school, 
Grammar  schools, 
Primary  schools, 
Ungraded  schools, 
Manual  Training  school. 
Cooking  school. 
Kindergartens, 
Rooms  unoccupied. 

Total, 
Rooms  used  for  both  day  and  evening  schools. 


17 

11 

63 

121 

11 

1 

1 

3 

12 

240 
37 


VI. 

SEATS. 

Seats  Occupied. 

Seats  Unoccupied 

High  school. 

475 

Grammar  schools. 

2,363 

448 

Primary  schools, 

4,654 

941 

Normal  and  Training 

school. 

413 

33 

Ungraded  schools. 

251 

132 

VII.      TEACHERS. 


Whole  number  in  service,  1901 : 

High  school. 

Normal  and  Training  school :     Regular  teachers, 


i( 


( i 


(( 


Grammar  schools. 

Primary  schools. 

Kindergartens, 

Country  schools  (ungraded). 

Mill  schools. 

Special  teachers, 

Evening  High  school. 

Evening  Drawing  school. 

Evening  Elementary  schools, 


Pupil  teachers. 


17 
8 
7 

64 
115 
6 
9 
2 
9 
7 
4 

72 


Total, 


320 
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VIII.      PUPILS. 
DAY  SCHOOI3 — 1901. 

From  Sept.  17,  1900,  to  June  28,  1901. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  of  all  ages,  8,793 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  7,608 

Average  daily  attendance,  7,016 

Per  cent  of  attendance,  92.2 

From  December  31,  1900,  to  December  20,  1901. 

Number  of  half  days  absence,  215,984 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  12,164 

Number  of  cases  of  dismissal,  32,680 

Number  cases  of  truancy  reported  by  teachers,  226 

Number  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  677 

Number  cases  of  suspension,  11 

Half -days  absence  of  teachers,  1,100 

Number  cases  of  tardiness  by  teachers,  112 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  the  Superintendent,  584 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  the  School  Committee,  211 

Number  visits  made  the  schools  by  parents  and  others,  3,669 

KVBNING  BI«BMBNTARY  SCHOOI3. 

From  Dec.  31,  1900,  to  Feb.  19,  1901. 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled,  1,272 

Average  number  belonging,  1,092 

Average  nightly  attendance,  842 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  77.1 

Total  nights  absence,  3,989 

Number  cases  of  tardiness,  167 

From  Oct.  7,  1901,  to  I)»  10,  1901. 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled,                    •  2,237 

Average  number  belonging,  1,467 

Average  nightly  attendance,  1,147 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  78.1 

Total  nights  absence,  6,435 

Number  cases  of  tardiness,  404 
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BVBNING  HIGH  SCHOOI«. 

From  Dec.  31,  1900,  to  March  6,  1901. 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled,  103 

Average  number  belonging,  66 

Average  nightly  attendance,  50 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  75.7 

Total  nights  absence,  509 

Number  cases  of  tardiness,  30 

From  Oct.  7,  1901,  to  Dec.  11,  1901. 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled,  117 

Average  number  belonging,  94 

Average  nightly  attendance,  71 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  75.5 

Total  nights  absence,  670 

Number  cases  tardiness,  37 

BVBNING  DRAWING  SCHOOI«. 

From  Dec.  31,  1900,  to  March  22,  1901. 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled,  61 

Average  number  belonging,  46 

Average  nightly  attendance,  34 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  73.9 

Total  nights  absence,  279 

From  Oct.  22,  1901,  to  Dec.  20,  1901. 

Whole  number  pupils  enrolled,  99 

Average  number  belonging,  73 

Average  nightly  attendance,  59 

Per  cent,  of  attendance,  80.8 

Total  nights  absence,  243 

PUBI^IC  SCHOOI^. 

1901.  1900. 

Enrollment  of  pupils,  8,793  9,394        decrease      601 

Average  number  belonging,  7,608  7,864        increase      244 


8 
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7,016 

6,727 

increase 

288 

92.2 

91 

increase 

1.2 

12.164 

13,383 

decrease 

219 

32,680 

27,234 

increase 

5.446 

Average  daily  attendance, 
Per  cent,  of  attendance. 
Number  cases  tardiness. 
Number  cases  dismissal, 


The  great  decrease  in  enrollment  is  due  to  change  in  time  and 
method  of  making  returns  caused  by  change  in  State  Report. 

PRIVATE  AND   PAROCHIAI«  SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment  of  pupils, 
Average  number  belonging, 
Average  daily  attendance, 
Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance. 


1901. 

1900. 

3,747 

2,896 

increase 

851 

3,196 

2,547 

increase 

649 

2,942 

2,258 

increase 

684 

92 

88.6 

increase 

3.4 

PUBLIC,    PRIVATB  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment  of  pupils, 
Average  number  belonging, 
Average  daily  attendance, 
Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance. 


1901. 

1900. 

12,540 

12.290 

increase 

260 

10,804 

9,911 

increase 

893 

9,967 

8,985 

increase 

972 

92.1 

90.6 

increase 

1.6 

COST   OF   INSTRUCTION   PER  SCHOLAR  BY   SCHOOLS. 

In  this  connection,  the  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar 
is  based  upon  the  average  number  belonging  to  each  school 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the  hire  of 
teachers,  fuel,  care  of  schcx)l houses,  books  and  supplies, 
(except  th(jse  furnished  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia  Ann 
Howland  fund  and  Dog  fund,)  the  term,  **careof  school- 
houses"  including  only  the  salaries  of  janitors. 

Elst^where  in  the  reix)rt  is  given  the  cost,  by  depart- 
ments, of  each  pupil,  l)ased  on  the  average  number 
belonging  and  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  each  dej)artment  during  the  3- ear.  This  last 
conijHitation  furnishes  the  basis  upon  which  tuition  of 
non-residents  will  be  collected. 
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Table  I.     The  average  cost  of  a  High  school 

pupil,  $79.15 

Grammar  school  pupil,  28.42 

Training  school  pupil,  30  48 

Primary  school  pupil,  21.65 

Ungraded  school  pupil,  41.62 

Elementary  Evening  school  pupil,  3.93 

Evening  High  school  pupil,  16.26 

Evening  Drawing  school  pupil,  7.61 

Day  school  pupil,  27.26 


Table  II.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  by  depart- 
ments, based  on  the  average  number  belonging  and  the 
total  expenditures  for  each  department,  not  including  the 
expenditures  from  the  Rowland  fund  or  Dog  fund,  was 
as  follows : 

High  school,  J81.72 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school,  30.74 

Grammar  schools,  33.38 

Primary  schools,  25.08 

Ungraded  schools,  43.67 

Evening  Elementary  schools,  8.93 

Evening  High  school,  16.25 

Evening  Drawing  school,  7.61 

Average  cost  of  a  day  school  pupil,  29.76 
Average  cost  of  an  evening  school  pupil,  including 

drawing  school,  4.80 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1901. 

RECEIPTS. 

General  and  special  appropriations  as  follows : 

For  teachers*  salaries,  |1 53,830. 00 
For  incidentals  (including  salaries  of  officers, 

janitors,  books,  supplies,  etc.)  66,500.00 

for  repairs  of  buildings,  8,500.00 
Heating  and  ventilating  at  S.  A.  Howland 

school,  5,000.00 

Furnishing  new  school  houses,  13,000.00  $246,830.00 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  teachers*  salaries : 


Day  schools,  |1 46,245 .  43 

Evening  schools,  5,740.50 
For  salaries :  Superintendent,  clerks,  truant 

officers  and  janitors,  $25,449 .  41 

For  books  dnd  supplies,  14,445.50 

For  lighting,  1,193.75 

For  fuel,  12,254.04 

For  janitors*  supplies,  619.43 

For  printing  and  advertising,  1,262.57 

For  Cooking  school,  275.47 

For  Manual  Training  school,  824.79 

For  freight  and  carting,  522.26 
For  miscellaneous  expenses,  (including  rent, 

school  furniture,  washing  towels,  etc.  8,984.81 
For  repairs  of  buildings,  6,673.37 
For  furnishing  new  school  buildings,  14,058.40 
For  heating  and  ventilating  at  S.  A.  How- 
land  school,  6,826.63  $244,876. 36 

Summary  : 

Receipts,  $246,830.00 

Expenditures,  244,876 .  36 

Balance,  11,953.64 
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DOG   FUND. 

Balance,  December  1,  1900,  |1,129.46 

Received  February,  1901,  1,466.04       $2,585.50 

Expenditures,  615.81 


Balance,  $1,969.69 


Received  from  the  following  sources  and  credited  to 
account  of  Unappropriated  Funds : 

Non-resident  pupils,  $922 .  54 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies,  45 .  07 

Sale  of  old  iron,  5 . 00  |972 .  61 


EXPENDITURES  BY   DEPARTMENTS. 

High  school : 

Salaries,  |19,197.00 

Textbooks,  1,047.83 

Stationery,  1,310.50 

Janitor *s  salary,  1,000.00 

Fuel,               •  769.12 

Ordinary  repairs,  845 .  62 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  2,719.99     |26,890.06 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund,  190.41 


Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school : 

Salaries,  $8,410.03 

Textbooks,  192.09 

Stationery,  215.98 

Janitor's  salary,  800 .  00 

Fuel,  1,130.91 

Ordinary  repairs,  101.49 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  1,109.85    |11,960.35 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund,  80.65 
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Grammar  schools : 

Salaries,  ^8,405.61 

Textbooks,  3,471.06 

Stationery,  1,791.35 

Janitors*  salaries,  3,894.78 

Fuel,  2,901 .  73 

Ordinary  repairs,  982 .  90 

Proportion  or  ordinary  expenses,  5,029.94    $61,477.37 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund,  1,401 .43 

Primary  schools  : 

Salaries,  $68,575.96 

Textbooks,  2,168.18 

Stationery,  1,794.86 

Janitors'  salaries,  9,504.29 

Fuel,  6,932.57 

Ordinary  repairs,  5,995.66 

Proportion  or  ordinary  expenses,  8,597.42  $103,568.94 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund,  723.57 

Ungraded  schools  : 

Salaries,  $7,256.83 

Text  books,  806.34 

Stationery,  156.27 

Janitors'  salaries,  1,122.17 

Fuel.  414.46 

Ordinary  repairs,  574 .  33 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  2,178.26     $12,008.66 

Books  and  supplies  from  income  of  Howland  fund,  48.04 

Manual  Training  (Sloyd)  school  :  —  (also  included  in 
Grammar  schools). 

« 

Salary,  $1,630.00 

Supplies,  325.90 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  150.00       $2,005.90 

Cooking  school :  —  (also  included  in  Grammar  and 
High  schools.) 

Salary,  $660.00 

Supplies.  287.36 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses,  150.00       $1,097.36 
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Evening  Elementary  schools : 


Salaries, 

$4,290.50 

Text  books, 

261.66 

Stationery, 

82.  L3 

Janitors'  salaries. 

376.00 

Lighting, 

381.09 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses, 

380.58 

Evening  Drawing  school : 

Salaries, 

$447.00 

Stationery, 

34.91 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses. 

73.42 

Evening  High  school : 

Salaries, 

11,003.00 

Books, 

48.69 

Stationery, 

124.28 

Janitor's  salary. 

108.00 

Lighting, 

155.29 

Proportion  of  ordinary  expenses. 

88.23 

16,770.86 


1555.33 


$1,527.49 


SYLVIA   ANN   ROWLAND   EDUCATIONAL   FUND. 

Balance  of  income  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1900,  $563.76 

Interest  for  the  year,  3,000.00 


$3,563.76 
Expenditures  for  the  year,  2,983.00 


Balance,  Dec.  2,  1901,  $630.76 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  during  1901,  $2,933.00 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock,  Dec.  1,  1900,  92.83 


$3,025.83 


Cost  of  books  and  supplies  charged  to  schools,  1901,  $2,946.26 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock,  Dec.  2,  1901,  79.57 


1 


$3,025.83 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT. 

Outlay  of  the  School  Committee  from  the  income  of 
the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  fund,  from  Dec.  1,  1900,  to 
Dec.  2,  1901. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

American  Book  Co.  |60.60 

Appleton,  D.  &  Co.  11.04 

Babb,  Edw.  E.  &  Co.  25.03             * 

Boston  School  Supply  Co.  12.50 

Bardeen,  C.  W.  3.10 

The  Century  Co.  20 .  00 

Cassino,  S.  E.  4.00 

Castor,  T.  H.  &  Co.  2.81 

Clark,  W.  B.  Co.  3.67 

Directors  of  Old  South  Work ,  5 .  00 

Educational  Pub.  Co.  60.51 

Ginn  &  Co.  221 .  70 

Grumiau's  Newspaper  Agency,  2.60 

Hutchinson,  H.  S.  &  Co.  64.84 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  56.35 

Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co.  75.07 

Hammett,  J.  L.  Co.  10.80 

lx)throp  Publishing  Co.  1.08 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  58.07 

Lee  &  Shepard,  50.63 

Morse  Co. ,  The,  44 .  95 

Mason,  Perry  &  Co.  82.02 

New  England  Publishing  Co.  5.00 

Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.  66.94 

Scribners,  Charles  Sons,  13  64 

St.  John.  Thos.  M.  1.00 

Shewell,  Thos.  R.  &  Co.  2.89 

Taber,  Robert  W.  31.40 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.  1.88 

Walker,  Wm.  H.  8.00         |992.12 

PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

Babb,  Edw.  E.  &  Co.  |1.88 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1.85 
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Disbursements  to  the  several  schools,  and  otherwise, 
are  as  follows : 

High  school,  1190.41 

Harrington  Normal  and  Training  school,  80.65 

John  H.  Clifford  school.  506.82 

Fifth  Street  school.  115.44 

Robert  C.  Ingraham  school.  656.02 

Middle  Street  school,  91 .  72 

Parker  Street  school ,  32 .  93 

Acushnet  Avenue  school,  25.99 

I.  W.  Benjamin  school,  51.84 

Cedar  Grove  Street  school,  57.20 

Cedar  Street  school.  14 .  23 

Clark  Street  school,  7 .  65 

Cannonville  school,  64.66 

Dartmouth  Street  school,  46.45 

George  H.  Dunbar  school,  86.50 

Thomas  A.  Greene  school,  83.37 

Sylvia  A.  Howland  school,  24.82 

Horatio  A.  Kempton  school,  124.83 

Merrimac  Street  school,  23.52 

Phillips  Avenue  school,  48.70 

Thompson  Street  school,  133.22 

William  H.  Taylor  school,  28 .  72 

Mary  B.  White  school,  1 1 .  97 

Acushnet  school,  30  41 

North  school,  3.96 

Plainville  school,  3.79 

Rockdale  school,  6.27 

North  Mill  school,  2.31 

South  Mill  school,  2.31 

Office,  6.87 

Binding  books,  36.17 

Pedagogical  library,  9.55 

Care  of  pianos  and  organs,  408.0(1 

Art  department,  2.26 

Miscellaneous,  9.60 

Sewing  department,  28.72 

Stock  on  hand,  Dec.  2,  11)01,  79.57 

13.025.83 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT. 

Outlay  of  the  School  Committee  from  the  income  of 
the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  fund,  from  Dec.  1,  1900,  to 
Dec.  2,  1901. 

BOOKS   AND   PERIODICALS. 

American  Book  Co.  |60.60 

Appleton,  D.  &  Co.  11.04 

Babb,  Edw.  E.  &  Co.  25.03             * 

Boston  School  Supply  Co.  12.50 

Bardeen,  C.  W.  3.10 

The  Century  Co.  20 .  00 

Cassino,  S.  E.  4.00 

Castor,  T.  H.  &  Co.  2.81 

Clark,  W.  B.  Co.  3.67 

Directors  of  Old  South  Work,  5 . 00 

Educational  Pub.  Co.  50.51 

Ginn&Co.  221.70 

Grumiau's  Newspaper  Agency,  2.60 

Hutchinson,  H.  S.  &  Co.  64.84 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  56.35 

Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co.  75.07 

Hammett,  J.  L.  Co.  10.80 

I.K>throp  Publishing  Co.  1 .  08 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  58.07 

Lee  &  Shepard ,  50 .  63 

Morse  Co.,  The,  44.95 

Mason,  Perry  &  Co.  82.02 

New  England  Publishing  Co.  5.00 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  66.94 

Scribners,  Charles  Sons,  13  64 

St.  John.  Thos.  M.  1.00 

Shewell,  Thos.  R.  &  Co.  2.89 

Taber,  Robert  W.  31 .40 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.  1.88 

Walker,  Wm.  H.  3.00          |992.12 

PEDAGOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

Babb,  Edw.  E.  &  Co.  |1.88 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1.85 
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Lippincott,  J.  B.  Co.  2.00 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  .  42 

Taber,  Robert  W.  3.40              J®.55 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Butler,  Wilson  R.  $2.00 

Haynes,  John  C.  &  Co.  11 .85 

Kimball,  W.  W.  &  Co.  326.00 

Peirce,  George,  408.00 

Sulli^n,  D.  J.  300.00       $1,046.35 

BINDING   BOOKS. 

Sullivan  &  Markey ,  $36 .  17            $36 .  17 

APPARATUS. 

Gardner,  Geo.  S.  &  Co.  $35.00 

Hammett,  J.  h.  Co.  36.00 

Hillman,  Washburn  Co.  7.36            $78.36 

ART   DEPARTMENT. 

Allen,  Asa  L.  H.  $2.00 

Caproni,  P.  P.  &  Bro.  15.30 

Crowell,  A.  B.  99.03 

Hillman,  Mary  L.  10.00 

Prang  Educational  Co.  4.75 

Pierce,  Wm.  H.  &  Co.  8G  40 

Sherman,  R.  A.  &  Son,  28.92 

Tillinghast,  Ada  W.  2.00          $248.40 

SEWING   DEPARTMENT. 

Hayes,  N.  P.  $5.85 

Haskell  &  Tripp,  .90 

Johnson,  Catherine  F.  15.00 

Ruggles  &  Ellison,  6.97            $28.72 

PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

Ideal  Busy  Work  Co.  $8.67 

Morse  Co.,  The,  2.82 

Perry,  George  S.  &  Co.  346.82          $868.31 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


American  Book  Co. 
Appleton,  D.  &  Co. 
Babb,  Edw.  E.  &  Co. 
Bardeen,  C.  W. 
Clarke.  W.  B.  &  Co. 
Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co. 
Kellogg,  E.  L.  &  Co. 
Keystone  View  Co. 
Lothrop  Pub.  Co. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
McKinley  Pub.  Co.,  The, 
Scribner's,  Charles  Sons 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Tunison,  H.  C. 


5       .50 

.21 

.10 

.27 

.25 

5.00 

1.81 

105.00 

.16 

.89 

19.20 

.28 

25 

1.10 


1135.02 
$2,933.00 


TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

STATEMENT. 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  purchased  during  1001, 
Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock,  Dec.  11,  1900, 


Cost  of  books  and  supplies  charged  to  schools  in  1901, 
Cost  of  books  and  supplies  in  stock,  Dec.  17,  1901, 
Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  books  and  supplies, 


$14,445.50 
1,995.68 

110,441.18 

113,020.12 

3,375.99 

45.07 

$16,441.18 


The  cost  in  detail  of  books  and  supplies  furnished 
the  several  schools  for  the  year  1901  is  as  follows: 


High, 

Harrington  Training, 


Books.  Supplies.  Total. 

$1,047.83      $1,308.50      $2,356.33 
192.09  215.17  407.26 
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J.  H.  Clifford  Grammar, 

1,076.97 

272.97 

1,349.94 

Fifth  Street 

479.33 

308.53 

787.86 

Middle  Street 

428.61 

256.11 

684.72 

Parker  Street        '* 

508.02 

504.40 

1.012.42 

R.  C.  Ingraham    " 

978.13 

448.34 

1,426.47 

Acushnet  Avenue  Primary, 

114.58 

103.71 

218.29 

I.  W.  Benjamin            " 

169.37 

154.70 

324.07 

Cannonville                  '* 

32,18 

89.89 

72.07 

Cedar  Street 

87.55 

108.02 

195.57 

Cedar  Grove  Sreet       " 

182.84 

181.24 

314.08 

Clark  Street 

84.40 

100.84 

185.24 

Dartmouth  Street        " 

138.03 

105.02 

243.05 

George  H.  Dunbar      '* 

105.61 

125.45 

231.06 

Thomas  A.  Greene       *' 

110.05 

118.97 

229.02 

Sylvia  Ann  Howland  •• 

94.53 

85.15 

179.68 

Horatio  A.  Kempton  " 

139.39 

102.34 

241.73 

Merrimac  Street           " 

94.32 

104.09 

198.41 

Phillips  Avenue           '* 

236 . 6(1 

135.23 

371.89 

William  H .  Taylor  Grammar  and 

Primary, 

208.04 

110  16 

318.20 

Thompson  Street  Primary, 

278.09 

138.34 

416.43 

Mary  B.  White 

92.54 

5S.15 

150.69 

Acushnet, 

110.72 

54.33 

165  05 

North, 

59.43 

80.48 

89.86 

Plainville, 

23 .  55 

12.42 

35.97 

Rockdale, 

26.13 

40.03 

66.16 

North  Mill, 

34.33 

9.51 

43.84 

South  Mill, 

52.18 

8.55 

60.73 

Cedar  Street  Kindergarten, 

..     6.76 

6.75 

Cedar  Grove  Street  •• 

17.30 

17.30 

Thomas  A.  Greene    ** 

48.51 

48.51 

J.  H.  Clifford  Evening, 

59.29 

23.17 

82.46 

Fifth  Street           " 

36.30 

15.67 

51  97 

R.  C.  Ingraham    " 

145.25 

27.69 

172.94 

Parker  Street 

13.81 

8.10 

21.91 

Phillips  Avenue  " 

6.91 

7.42 

14.33 

Evening  High, 

48.69 

124.28 

172.97 

Evening  Drawing, 

34.91 

34.91 

Cooking, 

11.88 

11.88 

Manual  Training, 

2  21 

2.21 

Sewing  Department, 

1.08 

1.08 

Office, 

4.81 

4.81 

17,495.75      15,524.37    |13,020.12 
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The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  diflferent  depart- 
ments of  the  schools,  for  text-books  and  supplies,  has 
been  as  follows : 

High  School,  17.16 

Harrington  school,  1.06 

Grammar  schools,  2.47 

Primary  schools,  .87 

Ungraded  schools,  1 .  68 

Average  for  day  schools,  1 .  64 

Average  for  Evening  High  school,  1.84 

Average  for  Evening  Elementary  schools,  .  23 

Average  for  Evening  Drawing  school,  .47 

These  figures  do  not  show  the  actual  cost  per  pupil 
for  text-books  and  supplies,  but  the  expenditure  per  pupil 
from  amount  raised  by  taxation.  All  musical  instru- 
ments, supplementary  reailers,  reference  b(X)k8  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  apparatus  are  purchased  from  the  income 
of  the  Sylvia  Ann  Rowland  fund.  The  actual  cost  per 
pupil  for  text-books  and  supplies  used  in  instruction 
would,  therefore,  l>e  the  above  figures  increased  by  the 
amount  per  pupil  expended  from  the  income  of  the  trust 
fund. 


THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  school  census  taken  in  the  month  of  September 
shows  a  decrease  of  fourteen  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  j^ears  of  age  from  the  returns  made  the 
year  previous. 

I  am  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  this  de- 
crease. Other  returns  go  to  show  that  there  were  more 
children  in  th(»  citv  in  the  fall  of  lOOI  than  in  the  fall  of 
1900,  and  yet  the  enumerators  found  less  between  the 
ages  specified. 
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It  is  SO  dijBBcult  to  get  accurate  reports  from  the  va- 
rious schools  of  the  city,  public,  private,  and  parochial, 
that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  place  the  cause  for  this  va- 
riation in  the  census  returns.  There  are  pupils  reported 
more  than  once  in  the  enrollment.  The  difficulty  in  get- 
ting accurate  returns  from  the  schools  is  caused  by  pu- 
pils shifting  back  and  forth  between  the  public  and  paro- 
chial schools  and  the  different  methods  of  keeping  rec- 
ords that  prevail. 

Again  children  are  not  compelled  to  enter  school  un- 
til they  are  seven  years  old  and  many  do  not  do  so  until 
they  are  at  least  six. 

The  census  enumerators  are  faithful  in  their  efforts 
to  take  the  census  accurately  I  am  sure.  They 
meet,  however,  with  many  difficulties  that  are  hard 
to  overcome.  There  are  so  many  parents  in  the  city  who 
speak  no  English  that  even  with  the  employment  of  in- 
terpreters, as  the  enumerators  are  forced  to  do,  the  facts 
are  hard  to  obtain.  Many  of  these  parents  are  ignorant 
of  the  purpose  of  the  census,  are  suspicious,  and  withhold 
the  facts. 

This  difficulty  in  getting  accurate  returns  is  not  con- 
fined to  New  Bedford.  The  complaint  is  general.  The 
State  requires  the  census  to  be  taken,  and  until  some  dif- 
ferent plan  is  de\nsed  for  taking  it,  the  fluctuations  will 
probably  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  appropriations  granted  by  the  City  Council  dur- 
ing the  year  for  the  support  of  the  schools  amounted  to 
$!246,830.  There  were  expended  from  this  account 
$244,870.36.  The  department  returned  to  the  city  treas- 
ury the  unexpended  balance,  amounting  to  $1,953.64.     It 
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also  returned  to  the  treasury  $972.61,  receipts  for  tuition, 
sale  of  books  and  supplies,  etc.,  making  the  actual  cost 
of  the  schools  to  the  City  for  the  year  $243,903.75. 
In  addition  to  this  expenditure,  there  were  spent  from 
the  dog  fund  $615.81,  and  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia 
Ann  Rowland  fund  $2,933,  making  the  total  actual  cost 
of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  year  $247,452.56. 

It  has  been  customary  in  computing  the  cost  per  pupil 
for  purposes  of  comparison  to  exclude  in  the  computation 
the  amounts  expended  from  the  Howland  fund  and  the 
dog  fund,  as  well  as  the  amounts  received  for  tuition, 
sale  of  books  and  supplies,  etc. 

The  basis  for  computation  this  year,  therefore,  is  the 
amount  expended  from  the  city  appropriations,  which 
was  $244,876.36.  Of  this  sum  $235,900.64  was  expended 
for  day  schools  and  $7,747.01  for  evening  schools,  includ- 
ing the  evening  drawing  school. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  the  day  schools  was 
$31.00.  This  was  $3.82  a  pupil  more  than  for  the  year 
1900.  The  cost  per  pupil  for  an  evening  school  pupil  was 
$5.38.     This  was  an  increase  of  $1.81  per  pupil. 

The  causes  for  this  large  increase  are  not  hard  to 
discover.  The  furnishing  of  the  three  new  buildings 
opened  in  the  fall  was  $14,058.40;  the  new  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus  for  the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  School 
cost  $6,826.03;  the  changes  in  the  High  School  building 
and  the  addition  of  two  teachers  to  the  school  was  quite 
an  item ;  the  teachers'  pay-roll  was  much  larger  on  ac- 
count of  an  additional  week  caused  by  a  change  in  the 
vacation  period,  but  chiefly  from  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
by  which  the  amount  of  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  a 
year  is  now  $50  a  year  until  the  maximum  is  reached  and 
not  $25  as  formerly.  The  incroiise  in  the  evening  schools 
was  caused  by  the  longer  time  in  which  the  schools  were 
in  session. 
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The  constant  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  schools,  es- 
pecially per  cai)ita,  is  a  matter  that  deserves  thoughtful 
consideration.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1902  show 
that  the  cost  will  be  no  less,  but  rather  more,  than  for 
1001,  not  estimating  any  extraordinary^  expenses.  New 
Bedford,  within  a  few  years,  has  advanced  to  the  front 
rank  in  the  cost  per  capita  among  the  cities  in  the  state 
and  without  any  general  increase  in  salaries. 

Respec*tfully  submitted, 

WM.  E.  HATCH, 

Secretary. 
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NEW  BEDFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

RATES  OF  TUITION  FOR  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  FOR  SUM 
MER  AND  FALL  TERM  1902,  WINTER  TERM  1903. 


High  School, 

Grammar  School, 

Primary  School, 

Normal  and  Training  School, 

Evening  Drawing  School, 


Summer 

Term. 

H)02 


$24  52 

10.01 

7 .  53 

9 .  22 


Fall 

Winter 

Term. 

Term. 

nm 

ItKW 
|2«.56 

$30  M 

12  52 

10.85 

940 

8.15 

11.53 

9  99 

1 

1 

For  the 
Year. 


JW1.72 

33.88 

25.08 

30.74 

7.61 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  BCHOOLHOUSES,    WITH 
THEIR  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND   CONDITIONS. 


Name  of  School 


Ccdit  Street 
C<d«r  Grove  Slr«t 
John  H.  Clifford 
fclirk  Strwt 

CannoDvllle 

Filth  Stmt 
Tbonms  A,  Greene 
High 


Middle  Street 
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RULES  GOVERNING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

The  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  complete  Grammar 
school,  containing  at  least  ten  rooms  and  all  the  grades, 
is  $1,900  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  a  Primary  school  principal  of  a  four- 
room  building  is  $600  per  year,  which  is  increased  at  the 
rate  of  $25  for  each  additional  room. 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  High  school 
are  increased  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  year  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Grammar  school 
assistant  is  fixed  at  $450,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $50 
per  year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $000  is  reached.  Prin- 
cipals' assistants  only  are  paid  $G75. 

The  minimum  yearly  salary  of  a  Primary  school  as- 
sistant is  fixed  at  $400,  and  the  yearly  advance  is  $50  per 
year  until  a  yearly  salary  of  $550  is  reached. 


SALARIES. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Principal.  |2,750 

Sub-master,  1,700 

Science  teacher,  1,700 

Classics  and  science  teacher,  1,600 

Teacher  of  commercial  course,  1,400 
Lady  Assistants,                                                                           G50  to  1,000 

Military  instructor,  800 
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NORMAL   AND   TRAINING  SCHOOI,. 

Principal  $l,50<) 

Vice-principal,  1,100 

Science  teacher  in  normal  department  and  primary  grades,  1,200 

Senior,  4  per  week 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


GRAMMAR. 

Principals  of  complete  schools, 
Assistants  in  ninth  grades, 
Assistants  in  other  grades, 


|1,900 

675 

450  to  600 


Principals, 
Assistants, 


PRIMARY. 


|e00to950 
400  to  550 


Principals, 
Assistants, 


UNGRADED. 


$600  to  900 
400  to  600 


SPBCIAI.  TBACHBRS. 


Music, 

Drawing, 

Sewing, 

French, 

Manual  training. 

Cooking, 


$1,900 

i,aoo 

500  to  600 

.  600 

1,600 

800 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Principal, 
Assistants, 


HIGH. 


$5.00  per  night 
1.00  to  8.50     "      " 


Principals, 
Assistants, 


EI^KMKNTARY. 


$3.00  to  3.50  per  night 
L60     •*       •* 


Principal, 
Assistants, 


EVENING   DRAWING. 


$4.50  per  night 
3.00    **      ** 
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CALENDAR,  1902. 

Winter  term  begins  Dec.  30,  1901;  ends  March  28,  1902. 
Summer  term  begins  April  7,  1002;  ends  June  27,  1902. 
Fall  term  begins  Sept.  8,  1902;  ends  Dec.  19,  1902. 

VACATIONS. 

March  29,  1902,  to  April  7,  1902. 
June  28,  1902,  to  September  8,  1902. 
December  20,  1902,  to  December  29,  1902. 

HOIvIDAYS. 

Every  Saturday;  Washington's  Birthday;  Patriots'  Day;  Memo- 
rial Day;  from  Wednesday  noon  before  Thanksgiving  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

Grammar,  Manual,  Training  and  Mill  schools:  From  March  1 
to  November  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.45  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  from 
November  1  to  March  1,  9  a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.  to  3.45  p.  m. 

Primary  schools:  From  March  1  to  November  1,  9  a.m.  to 
12  m.,  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  from  November  1  to  March  1,  9  a.  m.  to 
11.40  a.  m.,  without  recess,  1.80  p.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m. 

High  school:    8.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m.,  during  the  whole  year. 

Country  schools:  Sessions  as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ungraded  Schools. 

The  signal  for  no  session  is  two  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  once 
repeated  (2-2). 

When  given  at  8.15  a.  m.  the  morning  session  shall  be  omitted. 

When  given  at  12.45  p.  m.  the  afternoon  session  shall  be  omitted. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  the  High  school  or  to  the  Un- 
graded schools  except  those  designated  by  the  Board. 

The  no-session  signals  on  stormy  days  shall  not  apply  to  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Manual  Training  or  the  Cooking  schools,  and  pupils  at- 
tending those  schools  shall  not  be  excused  for  non-attendance  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  no-session  signal. 
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1827-1901. 

GRADUATING  EXERCISES 
NEW  BEDFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

June  28,  1901. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  March — "Hail  to  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,"     -      Soum 

Tolmaii's  Orchestra. 

2.  Prayer. 

By  the  Rev.  Matthew  C.  Julien. 

3.  SaUitatory— "Gala  Days. " 

Josephine  Catherine  Yat^s. 

4.  Selection — "II  Trovatore,"        -        -         -         Verdi 

Orchestra. 

5.  First  Bourne  Prize  Essay — "A  Glimpse  of  a  GirFs 

Life  Eighty  Years  Ago." 

Mary  Russell  Nelson.* 

G.     "Eyes." 

Marguerite  Elizabeth  Bowen. 

7.  Ballet — "Sylvia,"         -         -         -         -        Jansen 

Orchestra. 

8.  Oration — '  *Some  Great  Movements  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century." 

Frank  Hammett  Childs. 

9.  Overture — "Poet  and  Peasant,"        -        -        Suppe 

Orchestra. 

10.  Valedictory — "Our  Pilgrimage. 

Janetta  Grant  McGregor. 

11.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

By  Hon.  F.  A.  Milliken. 

Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee. 


5» 


^Excused  on  account  of  sickness. 
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^1  y^j  Words  by. Carolyn  Parker  Bnehtman 

C'iaSS  Uae,  -  -  Mu«ic  by  Everett  Francis  Buffington 

I. 

'Tis  with  mingled  joy  and  sadness 

That  we  gather  here  today, 
Knowing  well  that  on  the  morrow, 

Each  must  go  his  separate  way. 
Noble  thoughts  and  aspirations, 

Noble  deeds  our  aim  shall  be; 
Loyal  ever  to  our  motto-*- 

• 'Worth,  the  one  nobility." 

II. 

Four  bright  years  we've  been  together; 

Now  our  school  days  here  are  o'er; 
Mem'ries  sweet  of  bygone  pleasures, 

We  will  cherish  evermore. 
Precepts  from  the  past  enjoin  us 

That  we  strive,  in  life,  to  be 
Loyal  ever  to  our  motto — 

^'Worth,  the  one  nobility." 

III. 

Just  what  future  lies  before  us, 

Classmates  dear,  we  cannot  tell; 
Let  us  leave  it  to  the  Father, 

One  who  doeth  all  things  well. 
Let  us  fight  life's  battles  bravely. 

Come  defeat  or  victory, 
With  this  watchword  on  our  banner — 

"Worth,  the  one  nobility." 

March— ''San  Tov,"        .  .         -        .        Jones 

Orchestra. 
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CLASS  OF  1901. 


''Virtus  Sola  Nobilitas:' 


Regular  and  College  Courses, 


(Four  Years.) 


Frank  Hammett  Childs, 
Alphonse  Joseph  Lenoir, 
Annette  Brown  Ashley, 
Marguerite  Elizabeth  Bowen, 
Carolyn  Parker  Brightman, 
Harriet  Parker  Brownell, 
Mary  Bryant 

Charlotte  Smith  Christopher, 
Jennie  Margaret  Deacon, 
Laura  Borden  Fuller, 
Helen  Adelaide  Howland, 
May  Belle  Jason, 
Esther  Louise  Karcher, 


Mary  Lucina  Killigrew, 
Emma  Fairchild  Longley, 
Janetta  Grant  McGregor, 
Mary  Russell  Nelson, 
Myrtilla  Gal  van  Sequeira, 
Lizzie  May  Stow, 
Mary  Margaret  Sullivan, 
Julia  Veronica  Tresham, 
Ella  Burden  Tripp, 
Laura  Howland  Wilde 
Amy  Thurston  Wordell, 
Josephine  Catherine  Yates, 
Juliet  Pauline  Zimmermann. 


Special. 
Mary  Alice  Chase. 

Commercial  Course. 
(Three  Years.) 
Everett  Francis  Buffington,  Elsie  Marion  Borden, 


Edward  Everett  Clarke, 
Manuel  Henry  Gonsalves, 
Amos  Mechaber, 
Joseph  Daniel  Murray, 
Kate  Barnet, 


Lillian  Russell  Davenport, 
Fanny  Anna  Mechaber, 
Sarah  Mechaber, 
Ella  Frances  Rogers, 
Mabel  Rose  Thilo, 


Ida  May  Tripp. 

Specials. 

Mary  Louise  Donaghy,  Mary  Katherine  Doran, 

Emma  Ethelwyn  Hathaway. 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES 
GRAMMAR  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

June  27,  1901. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Praj-er. 

Rev.  Percy  Gordon. 

2.  Song — "Summer  Morning,"         -         -         H.  Smart 

3.  Composition — '*A  Greeting"  (in  Latin.) 

Grace  Estelle  Hunt, 

Parker  Street  Scoool. 

4.  Composition — *'Scott  and  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 

strel." 

Cora  Webster  Stanley. 

Fifth  Street  School. 

5.  Song — "The  Banner  of  the  Free,"  Brierley  Richards 

Arr.  by  E.  L.  Nourse. 

0.     Composition — **The  Girl  of  Yesterday  and  T(xia3\" 

Delia  Esther  Tripp. 

Middle  Street  School. 

7.  Address. 

8.  Song— '*Hark  to  the  Nightingale,"       -      Franz  AM 

Arr.  by  L.  B.  Marshall. 

9.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Taber. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Grammar  Schools. 

Mr.  John  H.  Lowe. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ungraded  Schools. 

Music  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Butterfield, 

Supervisor  of  Music. 
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The  Graduates  are  from  the  Following  Schools 

Grammar  Schools. 

Fifth  Street— Mr.  Allen  F.  Wood,  Principal. 
Middle  Street — Mr.  George  H.  Tripp,  Principal. 
Parker  Street — Mr.  Arthur  F.  Gilbert,  Principal. 

Ungraded  Schools. 

Acushnet — Miss  Annie  C.  Maxfield,  Principal. 
North — Miss  Mary  I.  Ashley,  Principal. 
Rockdale — Miss  Addie  W.  French,  Principal. 

Total  Number  of  Graduates. 

Grammar  Schools,       -        -        -        -        -        201 
Ungraded  Schools,       -        -        -        .        -  16 


Grand  total, 217 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES 

HARRINGTON  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

December  18,  1901. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Prayer. 

Rev.  O.  Howard  Perkins. 

Music— "Ebb  and  Flow,"        ....         King 

Thesis— * 'Some  Birds  of  This  Locality." 

Miss  Noland. 

Thesis— ''The  Aim  of  Education." 

Miss  Durfec. 

Music— "The  Torrent,"  -  -  -  Marchant 

Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

Mr.  William  E.  Hatch, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Address — "School  Discipline  and  Character  Training." 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Chapin, 

Principal  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School. 

Graduates. 

Jane  Elizabeth  Conway,  Mary  Ellen  Goggin, 

Gertrude  Lawrence  Corish,  Mary  Agnes  Horan, 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  Louise  Caroline  Loughlin, 

Mary  Elizabeth  Durfee,  Bessie  Marie  Noland, 

Mary  Edith  Ferrell,  Clara  Eliza  Sherman. 

Theses. 

"Grade  IV:     Its  Place  in  a  School  System,"     -        -       Miss  Conway 

"Illustrations  and  Their  Use," Miss  Corish 

"Seat  Work," Miss  Cunningham 

"The  Aim  of  Education," Miss  Durfee 

"TheChild's  Work  and  Play,"  .        .        .        .         Miss  FerreH 

''Soils," Miss  Goggin 

"Language  in  Relation  to  the  Child's  Development,"  Miss  Horan 
"Physiographic  Features  as  Shown  on  a  City  Street,"  Miss  Loughlin 
"Some  Birds  of  This  Locality,"  ....  Miss  Noland 
"The  Art  of  Study," Miss  Sherman 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,  1901. 
Charles  S.  Ashley,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 


Robert  W.  Taber,  Vice-Chairman. 


William  E.  Hatch,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


John  L.  G.  Mason,  President  of  Common  Council, 

ex-officio. 


Ward  / — J.  Frank  Weeks,  Frank  R.  Pease,  John  H,  Lowe. 
IVard  2 — Walter  B.  Flanders,  Henry  T.  Corson,  Lewis  E.  Bentley. 

Ward  3 — George  W.  H.  Brownell,  Stephen  H.  Shepherd,  John  E. 
Gibbs. 

Ward  -/—Ada  W.  Tillinghast,  Frank  A.  Milliken,  Alex  Mc.  L.  Good- 
speed. 

JFc/rrf 5— Betsey  B.  Winslow,  Otis  S.  Cook,  Robert  W.  Taber. 

Ward  6 — Arthur  E.  Buffington,  Joseph  C.  Pothier,  John  F.  Rogers. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
William  E.  Hatch,  Secretary. 

The  first  named  on  each  Standing  Committee  is  Chairman  of  the 
same. 

On  High  School — Milliken,  Pothier.  Winslow,  Pease,  Taber,  Til- 
linghast, Buffington,  Weeks,  Bentley,  Shepherd. 

On  Grammar  Schools — Taber,  Pothier,  Milliken,  l^owe,  Tilling- 
hast, Winslow,  Buffington,  Bentley,  Weeks,  Corson. 

On  I\imary  Schools  and  Kindergartens — Pothier,  Winslow, 
Weeks,  Taber,  Lowe,  Pease,  Gibbs,  Rogers,  Shepherd. 

On  Ungraded  and  livening  Schools — Lowe,  Weeks,  Pease,  Rog- 
ers, Bentley,  Goodspeed,  Gibbs,  Corson,  Brownell,  Flanders. 

On  Xortnal  and  Training  School  and  Examination  of  Teachers 
— Winslow,  Milliken,  Buffington,  Tillinghast,  Goodspeed,  Pothier, 
Rogers. 

On  Truants — Rogers,  Gibbs,  Goodspeed,  Corson,  Cook. 
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Oft  Manual  Training  and  Music — Weeks,  Winslow,  Pease,  Rog- 
ers, Bentley,  Shepherd,  Corson,  Brownell,  Cook. 

On  Text  Books — Tillinghast,   Milliken,   Buffiugton,  Goodspeed, 
Gibbs,  Flanders,  Brownell. 

On    /expenditures  —  Taber,    Milliken,    Pease,    Lowe,    Pothier, 
Weeks,  Bentley,  Buffington,  Rogers,  Mason. 

On  HOiVland  Fund — Shepherd,  Taber,  Milliken,  Weeks,  Buffing- 
ton,  Lowe,  Pothier,  Bentley,  Tillinghast,  Mason. 

On  Rules — Rogers,  Gibbs,  Corson,  Milliken,  Cook. 

special  Committee  on   Art — Shepherd,    Tillinghast,    Winslow, 
Goodspeed,  Flanders. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD,  1902. 


Charles  S.  Ashley,  Mayor,  Chairman  ex-officio. 


Frank  A.  Millikbn,  Vice-Chairman. 


William  E.  Hatch,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

Office,  166  WiUiam  Street. 
Office  hours,  8.30  to  9  a.m.,  12.30  to  1  p.m.    Saturdays,  9  to  9.30  a.m. 


Samuel  Higham,  President  of  the  Common  Council, 

eX'Officio, 


Regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  first  Monday  of  each  month  at 
7.30  p.  m.,  except  in  the  months  of  January,  August  and  September. 
In  January  and  September  the  meetings  will  be  held  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday.     In  August  no  meeting  will  be  held. 


Name. 

John  H.  Lowe, 
J.  Frank  Weeks, 

Frank  R.  Pease, 


Lewis  E.  Bentley, 

Walter  B.  Flanders, 
Henry  T.  Corson, 


WARD  ONE. 
Piace  of  Business.  Residence. 

935  Acushnet  avenue. 
Cor.  Acushnet  av.  and  Cor.  Acushnet  av.  and 

Tarkiln  Hill  road.  Tarkiln  Hill  road. 

923  Acushnet  av.  921  Acushnet  av. 


WARD  TWO. 

Supt.  Bennett  Spin- 
ning Co. 

639  County  street. 


WARD  THRBB. 

Edgar  B.  Hammond,       179  North  Water  st. 
George  W.  H.  Brownell,  Standard  Office. 
Stephen  H.  Shepherd,    Standard  Office. 

WARD    FOUR. 

Alex.  McL.  Goodspeed,  37  Purchase  street. 

Ada  W.  Tillinghast, 

Frank  A.  Milliken,  Masonic  Building. 


526  Purchase  street. 

16  Homer  street. 
643  County  street. 


66  North  street. 
147  Hillman  street. 
154  Mazfield  street. 


20  Seventh  street. 
37  Eighth  street. 
8  Lincoln  street. 
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William  C.  Hawes, 
Betsey  B.  Winslow, 
Otis  S.  Cook, 


John  F.  Rogers, 
Arthur  E.  Buffington, 
Joseph  C.  Pothier, 


WARD  FIVB. 

Masonic  Building. 
1  Masonic  Building. 


73  Borden  street. 
315  County  street. 
75  Walnut  street. 


WARD   SIX. 

100  Potomska  street.  97  Acushnet  avenue. 

1  Crapo  street.  27  Crapo  street. 

245  Fourth  street.  247  Fourth  street. 


EMMA  M.  ALMY,  Superintendent's  Clerk. 
MARY  C.  POTTER,  Assistant  Clerk  in  Superintendent's  Office. 


HENRY  SMITH,  Truant  Officer,      - 
WILLIAM  A.  BAKER,  Truant  Officer,    - 

Office  hours,  12.30  to  1  p.  m.;  Saturdays,  9  to  9.30  a.  m. 


372  Cottage  street. 
213  Fourth  street. 


GEORGE  K.  DAMMON,  Janitor  and  Messenger,  136  Campbell  St. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  open  8.80  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m., 
except  Saturdays.  Saturdays,  from  9  a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  2  p.  m  to 
4  p.  m. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
Wti^liam  E.  Hatch,  Secretary. 

The  first  named  on  each  Standing  Committee  is  Chairman  of  the 
same. 

On  High  School — Milliken,  Pothier,  Winslow,  Pease,  Tillinghast, 
Buffington,  Weeks,  Bentley,  Shepherd,  Lowe. 

On  Grammar  Schools — Tillinghast,  Milliken,  Pothier,  Lowe, 
Winslow,  Buffington,  Bentley,  Weeks,  Corson,  Brownell. 

On  Primary  Schools — Pothier,  Winslow,  Weeks,  Lowe,  Pease, 
Rogers,  Shepherd,  Cook,  Flanders. 

On  Ungraded  Schools — Lowe,    Weeks,    Pease,   Rogers,    Bentley, 
'  Goodspeed,  Corson,  Brownell,  Flanders,  Hawes. 

On  Normal  and  Training  School  and  Examinalion  of  Tecuhers 
— Winslow,  Milliken,  Buffington,  Tillinghast,  Goodspeed,  Pothier, 
Rogers.  Hammond. 

On  Truants — Rogers,  Goodspeed,  Corson,  Cook,  Hawes. 
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Ofi  Manual  Training  and  Music — Weeks,  Winslow,  Pease,  Rog- 
ers, Bent  ley.  Shepherd,  Corson,  Brown  ell.  Cook. 

On  Text  Books — Tillinghast,  Milliken,  Buffington,   Goodspeed, 
Flanders,  Brownell,  Hawes. 

On    Expenditures-rVoWii^T^    Milliken,     Pease,    Lowe,    Weeks, 
Bentley,  Buffington,  Rogers,  Corson,  Higham. 

On  Howland  Fund — Shepherd,   Milliken,   Weeks,    Buffington, 
Lowe,  Pothier,  Bentley,  Tillinghast,  Hammond,  Higham. 

On  Rules — Rogers,  Corson,  Milliken,  Cook,  Hammond. 

Special  Committees  on  Art — Shepherd,   Tillinghast,  Winslow, 
Goodspeed,  Flanders. 
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Teachers  and  Janitors. 

January,  11)02. 
high  school. 

Summer  street,  between  Mill  and  North  streets. 

Wilson  R.  Butler,  Principal,                     15  Chestnut  street,  |2,750 
William  E.   Sargent,  Sub-Master  and 

Mathematical  Teacher,                          396  Union  street,  1,700 
Charles  T.   Bonney,  Jr.^  Classics  and 

Science  Teacher,                                     343  So.  Orchard  street,  1,«00 

Charles  R.  Allen,  Science  Teacher,        276  Union  street,  1,700 

Edwin  H.  Harris,  Commerc'l  Teacher,  8  Park  place,  1,400 

Lydia  J.  Cranston,     Assistant,                 129  Elm  street,  1,000 

Elizabeth  P.  Briggs,         *'                         2  Arch  street,  900 

Mary  E.  Austin,               "                         512  Kempton  street,  900 

(absent  on  leave) 
Mary  E.  Poole,  Assistant,  86  Court  street, 

(supply  teacher) 

Lucretia  N.  Smith,    Assistant,                 508  Cotttage  street,  900 

Emma  K.  Shaw,               "                         4  Morgan  terrace,  900 

Helen  L.  Hadley,             *'                          220  Grinnell  street,  900 

Mabel  W.  Cleveland,       *'                          81  North  street,  900 

Mary  C.  Wiggin,               "                          42  Summer  street,  900 

Katharine  M.  Crabtree,  "                         20  Seventh  street,  800 

Hannah  E.  Rollins,          "                          35  Eighth  street,  750 

Henrietta  E.  Hardy,        •'                          35  Eighth  street,  900 

Edmond  E.  Baudoin,  Milit'y  Inst'r,        171  Court  street,  300 

Clerk,  Sarah  D.  Ottiwell,                       184  Kempton  street,  600 

Janitor,  James  A.  Wood,                        209  Purchase  street,  1,000 

HARRINGTON   NORMAL   AND   TRAININ(i   SCHOOL. 

Court  street,  corner  of  Tremont  street. 

Cora  A.  Newton,  Principal,  86  Court  street,  1,700 

Mary  E-  Trask,  Vice-Principal,  86  Court  street,  1.100 
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Grade. 
Carolyn  D.  Wood,  Normal  Teacher 
and  Nature  Supervisor  in   Prim- 
ary Grades, 

6  Kate  Moore,  Assistant, 

6  Madeline  Gile, 

4  Mary  J.  Read, 

3  Grace  W.  Russell, 

2  May  Johnson, 

1  Hattie  L.  Shafter, 


92  High  street,  11,200 

106  Park  street,  650 

86  Court  street,  600 

66  Cottage  street,  600 

417  Union  street,  600 

26  Seventh  street,  500 

89  Chancery  street,  500 


SBNIOR8 — to  graduate 

Phebie  E.  Baker, 
Emma  G.  Casey, 
S.  Ruth  Cook, 
Annie  B.  Gidley, 
Bessie  M.  Harwood, 
Lucy  W.  Howland, 
Carrie  J.  Hunt, 
Annie  R.  Keith, 
Laura  M.  King, 
Alice  G.  Lloyd, 
Florence  E.  Moore, 
Anna  C.  Rogers, 
Ethel  M.  Rogers, 
Frances  A.  Sequeira, 
Carolyn  B.  Sylvia, 

Juniors: 

Harriett  P.  Brownell, 
Mary  Bryant, 
Lottie  S.  Christopher, 
Jennie  M.  Deacon, 
Marion  H.  Dexter, 
Elizabeth  Faisneau, 
Laura  B.  Fuller, 
May  B.  Jason, 
Mary  E.  Kane, 
Esther  L.  Karcher, 
Mary  L.  Killigrew, 
Myrtilla  C.  Sequeira, 
Lizzie  M.  vStow, 
Julia  V.  Treshaui, 


in  December  : 

Per  week. 

213  Fourth  street,  4.00 

Hatliaway  road,  4.00 

107  Fourth  street,  4.00 

No.  Dartmouth,  4.00 

63  No,  Ash  street,  4.00 

So.  Dartmouth,  4.00 

147  Maxfield  street,  4.00 

67  Bay  street,  4.00 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  4.00 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  4.00 

427  Pleasant  street,  4.00 

97  Acushnet  avenue,  4.00 

48  So.  Ash  street,  4.00 

165  Grinnell  street,  4.00 

280  Fourth  street,  4.00 


133  Chestnut  street. 

97  Austin  street. 

63  Chancery  street. 

417  Union  street. 

148  Summer  street. 

43  Sycamore  street. 

92  Hillman  street. 

Ill  South  Seventh  street. 

530  Cottage  street. 

35  Hollyhock  street. 

304  Cedar  street. 

155  Grinnell  street. 

77  Smith  street. 

241  Brownell  street. 
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Laura  H.  Wilde, 
Josephine  C.  Yates, 

Janitor,  Robert  Arnett, 


35  Chestnut  street. 
161  Merrimac  street. 
141  Tremont  street. 


1800 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


John  Hbnry  Cufkord. 

Coggeshall  street,  corner 
Grade. 

Edward  B.  Gray,  Principal, 

9  Emma  A.  McAfee,  Assistant, 

8  Katherine  E.  Kenyon,  " 

7  Lizzie  A.  Nickerson, 

6  Emma  A.  Eaton, 

6  Flora  M.  Cor  win, 

5  Louise  M.  Newhall, 

6  Rachel  M.  Wordell, 
5  Sifsan  Gifford, 
4  Mary  O.  Lamb, 

Janitor,  William  Woolfenden, 


11 


«i 


i< 


(( 


<( 


II 


II 


Bowditch  street. 

Fair  haven,  Mass., 

$1,900 

63  Fifth  street, 

675 

74  Walnut  street, 

600 

31  Sycamore  street. 

600 

613  County  street, 

600 

111  Summer  street, 

600 

232  Pleasant  street, 

600 

No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

600 

Fairhaven,  Mass., 

600 

37  Hill  street. 

550 

907  County  street, 

900 

Fifth  Street. 


Fifth  street,  comer  of  Russell  street. 


Allen  F.  Wood,  Principal, 
9  Lydia  A.  Macreading,  Assistant, 
8  Sarah  E.  Stoddard, 
8  Mary  E.  Allen 
7  Mary  W.  Lemunyon, 
7  Mary  A.  Kane, 
6  Grace  L.  Carver, 
6  Annie  C.  Hart, 
6  Helen  C.  Hervey, 
5  Lottie  M.  Allen, 
5  Florence  M.  Ellis, 

Janitor,  Henry  T.  Phillips, 


111  Acushnet  avenue,  1,900 

33  Bonney  street,  675 

852  County  street,  600 

25  Madison  street,  600 

56  So.  Emerson  street,  600 

127  Grinnell  street,  600 

243  Acushnet  avenue,  600 

35  Fifth  street,  600 

578  County  street,  450 

118  Fifth  street,  600 

95  School  street,  600 

108  Bonney  street,  700 


Robert  C.  Ingraham. 

Rivet  street,  between  Acushnet  avenue  and  Second  street. 


Alice  C.  Munsey,  Principal, 
9  N.  Emma  Slack,  Assistant, 


43  Fifth  street, 
79  Fifth  street. 


1,900 
675 
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CLASS  OF  1901. 


"  Virtus  Sola  NoUlitas:' 


Regular  and  College  Courses, 


(Four  Years.) 


Frank  Hammett  Childs, 
Alphonse  Joseph  Lenoir, 
Annette  Brown  Ashley, 
Marguerite  Elizabeth  Bo  wen, 
Carolyn  Parker  Brightman, 
Harriet  Parker  Brownell, 
Mary  Bryant 

Charlotte  Smith  Christopher, 
Jennie  Margaret  Deacon, 
Laura  Borden  Fuller, 
Helen  Adelaide  Howland, 
May  Belle  Jason, 
Esther  Louise  Karcher, 


Mary  Lucina  Killigrew, 
Emma  Fairchild  Longley, 
Janetta  Grant  McGregor, 
Mary  Russell  Nelson, 
Myrtilla  Galvan  Sequeira, 
Lizzie  May  Stow, 
Mary  Margaret  Sullivan, 
Julia  Veronica  Tresham, 
Ella  Burden  Tripp, 
Laura  Howland  Wilde 
Amy  Thurston  Wordell, 
Josephine  Catherine  Yates, 
Juliet  Pauline  Zimmermann. 


Special. 
Mary  Alice  Chase. 

Commercial  Course. 
(Three  Years.) 
Everett  Francis  Buffington,  Elsie  Marion  Borden, 


Edward  Everett  Clarke, 
Manuel  Henry  Gonsalves, 
Amos  Mechaber, 
Joseph  Daniel  Murray, 
Kate  Barnet, 


Lillian  Russell  Davenport, 
Fanny  Anna  Mechaber, 
Sarah  Mechaber, 
Ella  Frances  Rogers, 
Mabel  Rose  Thilo, 


Ida  May  Tripp. 

Specials. 

Mary  Louise  Donaghy,  Mary  Katherine  Doran, 

Emma  Ethelwyn  Hathaway. 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES 
GRAMMAR  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

June  27,  1901. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Prayer. 

*  Rev.  Percy  Gordon. 

2.  Song — "Summer  Morning,"         -         -        H,  Smart 

3.  Composition — '*A  Greeting"  (in  Latin.) 

Grace  Estelle  Hunt, 

Parker  Street  Scoool. 

4.  Composition — * 'Scott  and  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 

strel." 

Cora  Webster  Stanley. 

Fifth  Street  School. 

5.  Song — '*The  Banner  of  the  Free,"  Brierley  Richards 

Arr.  by  E.  L.  Nourse. 

6.  Composition — *'The  Girl  of  Yesterday  and  Today." 

Delia  Esther  Tripp. 

Middle  Street  School. 

7.  Address. 

8.  Song — **Hark  to  the  Nightingale,"      -      Franz  Abt 

Arr.  by  L.  B.  Marshall. 

9.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Taber. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Grammar  Schools. 

Mr.  John  H.  Lowe. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ungraded  Schools. 

Music  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Butterfield, 

Supervisor  of  Music. 
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Grade. 
Carolyn  D.  Wood,  Normal  Teacher 
and  Nature  Supervisor  in   Prim- 
ary Grades, 

6  Kate  Moore,  Assistant, 

5  Madeline  Gile, 

4  Mary  J.  Read, 

3  Grace  W.  Russell, 

2  May  Johnson, 

1  Hattie  L.  Shafter, 


(I 


II 


II 


II 


II 


92  High  street,  |l,200 

106  Park  street,  650 

86  Court  street.  600 

65  Cottage  street,  600 

417  Union  street,  600 

26  Seventh  street,  500 

89  Chancery  street,  500 


SBNIOR8 — to  graduate  in 

Phebie  E.  Baker, 
Emma  G.  Casey, 
S.  Ruth  Cook, 
Annie  B.  Gidley, 
Bessie  M.  Harwood, 
Lucy  W.  Howland, 
Carrie  J.  Hunt, 
Annie  R.  Keith, 
Laura  M.  King, 
Alice  G.  Lloyd, 
Florence  E.  Moore, 
Anna  C.  Rogers, 
Ethel  M.  Rogers, 
Frances  A.  Sequeira, 
Carolyn  B.  Sylvia, 

Juniors  : 

Harriett  P.  Brownell, 
Mary  Bryant, 
Lottie  S.  Christopher, 
Jennie  M.  Deacon, 
Marion  H.  Dexter, 
Elizabeth  Faisneau, 
Laura  B.  Fuller, 
May  B.  Jason, 
Mary  E.  Kane, 
Esther  L.  Karcher, 
Mary  L.  Killigrew. 
Myrtilla  C.  Sequeira, 
Lizzie  M.  Stow, 
Julia  V.  Tresham, 


December : 

Per  week. 

218  Fourth  street,  4.00 

Hathaway  road,  4.00 

107  Fourth  street,  4.00 

No.  Dartmouth,  4.00 

53  NOf  Ash  street,  4.00 

So.  Dartmouth,  4.00 

147  Maxfield  street,  4.00 

67  Bay  street,  4.00 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  4.00 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  4.00 

427  Pleasant  street,  4.00 

97  Acushnet  avenue,  4.00 

48  So.  Ash  street,  4.00 

155  Grinnell  street,  4.00 

280  Fourth  street,  4.00 


133  Chestnut  street. 

97  Austin  street. 

63  Chancery  street. 

417  Union  street. 

148  Summer  street. 

43  Sycamore  street. 

92  Hillman  street. 

Ill  South  Seventh  street. 

530  Cottage  street. 

35  Hollyhock  street. 

304  Cedar  street. 

165  Grinnell  street. 

77  Smith  street. 

241  Brownell  street. 
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Laura  H.  Wilde, 
Josephine  C.  Yates, 

Janitor,  Robert  Amett, 


35  Chestnut  street. 
161  Merrimac  street. 
141  Tremont  street. 


1800 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


John  Hbnry  Cufford. 

Coggeshall  street,  corner 
Grade. 

Edward  B.  Gray,  Principal, 

9  Emma  A.  McAfee,  Assistant, 

8  Katherine  E.  Kenyon,  '* 

7  Lizzie  A.  Nickerson, 

6  Emma  A.  Eaton, 

6  Flora  M.  Corwin, 

5  Louise  M.  Newhall, 

6  Rachel  M.  Wordell, 
5  Sqsan  Gilford, 
4  Mary  O.  Lamb, 

Janitor,  William  Woolfenden, 


(« 


(« 


ti 


<( 


It 


II 


II 


Bowditch  street. 

Fairhaven,  Mass., 

|1,900 

63  Fifth  street, 

675 

74  Walnut  street, 

600 

31  Sycamore  street. 

600 

813  County  street. 

600 

111  Summer  street, 

600 

232  Pleasant  street. 

600 

No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

,       600 

Fairhaven,  Mass., 

600 

37  Hill  street. 

550 

907  County  street, 

900 

Fifth  Strebt. 


Fifth  street,  corner  of  Russell  street. 


Allen  F.  Wood,  Principal, 
9  Lydia  A.  Macreading,  Assistant, 
8  vSarah  E.  Stoddard, 
8  Mary  E.  Allen 
7  Mary  W.  Lemunyon, 
7  Mary  A.  Kane, 
6  Grace  L.  Carver, 
6  Annie  C.  Hart, 
5  Helen  C.  Hervey, 

5  Lottie  M.  Allen, 

6  Florence  M.  Ellis, 

Janitor,  Henry  T.  Phillips, 


111  Acushnet  avenue,  1,900 

33  Bonney  street,  675 

852  County  street,  600 

25  Madison  street,  600 

56  So.  Emerson  street,  600 

127  Grinnell  street,  600 

243  Acushnet  avenue,  600 

35  Fifth  street,  600 

578  County  street,  450 

118  Fifth  street,  600 

95  School  street,  600 

108  Bonney  street,  700 


Robert  C.  Ingraham. 

Rivet  street,  between  Acushnet  avenue  and  Second  street. 


Alice  C.  Munsey,  Principal, 
9  N.  Emma  Slack,  Assistant, 


43  Fifth  street, 
79  Fifth  street. 


1,900 
675 
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Grade 

8  Elizabeth  M.  Briggs,  Assistant, 

8  Agnes  M.  James, 

7  Cora  B.  Cleveland, 

7  Annie  L.  Murkland, 

6  Helen  T.  Maxfield, 

6  Anna  H.  Bartlett, 

6  Lila  D.  Hayne, 

6  Clara  E.  Sherman, 

5  Mary  A.  Macy, 

6  Grace  W.  Glines, 
5  Sarah  A.  Sawyer, 

Janitor,  Dennis  J.  McAuliflfe, 


II 


(< 
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II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


296  County  street,  $600 

21  Fifth  street,  600 

81  North  street,  600 

55  Walnut  street,  600 

Fairhaven,  Mass.,  600 

74  Walnut  street,  600 

103  Sycamore  street,  600 

248  County  street,  450 

51  Russell  street,  600 

94  Elm  street,  600 
55>i  Fifth  street.             •    600 

270  Coggeshall  street.  900 


Robert  C.  Ingraham  Annbx. 

In  Thompson  Street  School  Building. 
5  Martha  I.  Shaw,  Assistant,  95  School  street. 


600 


Middle  Strbbt. 

Summer  street,  between  Elm  and  Middle  streets. 

Elwyn  G.  Campbell,  Principal, 
9  Lucy  B.  Fish,      Assistant, 
9  Lucy  F.  Winchester,  *' 
8  Etta  M.  Abbott, 
8  Anastasia  O'Keefe, 
7  Julia  C.  GifiFord, 
7  Lizzie  E.  Omey, 
6  Clara  S.  Vincent, 
6  Helen  McCoy, 
5  Regina  M.  Paul, 
5  Elizabeth  D.  Hicks, 

Janitor,  Leroy  G.  Tripp, 


II 


II 


II 


it 


1 1 


1 1 


II 


11 


56  State  street, 

1,900 

37  Sycamore  street, 

675 

Fairhaven,  Mass,, 

675 

233  Middle  street, 

600 

35  Mill  street. 

600 

18  Bedford  street. 

600 

63  Thomas  street. 

600 

233  Middle  street. 

600 

74  Walnut  street, 

600 

71  Morgan  street, 

600 

98  Hillman  street, 

600 

71  North  street. 

700 

Parker  Street. 

Parker  street,  near  County  street. 

Arthur  F.  Gilbert,  Principal,  26  Seventh  street, 

9  Anna  L.  Jennings,       Assistant,  215  Maxfield  street, 

6  Mariana  N.  Richmond,     "  34  High  street, 

8  Daisy  M.  Butts,  '*  116  Willis  street, 


1,000 
675 
675 
600 
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Grade 

8  Belle  B.  Wlieeler,  Assistant, 

7  Emilv  A.  Delano, 

7  Mary  L.  Petty, 

6  A.  Mabel  Drew, 

6  Louise  E.  Hicks, 

6  Lila  B.  Lewis, 

5  Lillian  T.  Thomas, 

6  Rose  M.  Meaney, 
5  S.  Agnes  Holmes, 

Janitor,  John  Corish, 


K 


«( 


It 


(< 


(t 


t( 


t( 


H 


8  Mt.  Vernon  street.  f600 

East  Freetown,  Mass.,  600 

22  Pope  street,  600 

89  Chancery  street,  6<K) 

98  Hillman  street,  550 

131  Summer  street,  600 

Hathaway  road,  600 

220  North  street,  600 

671  County  street,  600 

86  Mill  street,  700 


Parkbr  Strbbt  Annex: 

In  Horatio  A.  Kempton  School  Building. 
6  Jane  E.  Conway,  Assistant,  122  Acushnet  avenue, 


5  Marie  Clifford, 


ft 


216  Summer  street, 


450 
600 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 


ACUSHNKT  AVENUB. 


Acushnet  avenue,  near  Grinnell  street. 

Jane  C.  Thompson,  Principal,  99  West  South  street, 

4  Nellie  A.  Walker,  Assistant,  16  Fifth  street, 

(absent  on  leave) 
4  Gertrude  L.  Corish,  Assistant,  86  Mill  street, 

(supply  teacher) 


3  Caroline  S.  Silva,  Assistant, 
3  Mary  C.  Barstow, 
3  and  2  Ella  W.  Cake, 
2  Catherine  O'Connell, 
2  Eudora  K.  Barry, 
1  Julia  M.  Pilling, 
1  Lida  J.  Brightman, 
1  Lucie  White, 
Janitor,  Samuel  S.  Broadbent, 


It 


tt 


ft 


it 


ti 


t( 


<< 


63  Washington  street, 
337  So.  Orchard  street, 
419  Union  street, 
59  Fifth  street, 
285  Cedar  street, 
96  Sixth  street, 
120  Acushnet  avenue, 
East  Freetown,  Mass., 
66  Washington  street, 


750 
550 

400 

550 
550 
550 
550 
450 
550 
550 
550 
700 


I.  W.  Benjamin  School: 

Division  street,  between  Acushnet  avenue  and  Second  street. 

245  Acushnet  avenue,  800 

115  Summer  street,  550 


Jane  E.  Gilmore,  Principal, 
4  Nellie  W.  Davis,       Assistant, 
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Grade 

4  Hannah  B.  Norton,  Assistant, 
3  Alice  A.  Taylor, 
3  Florence  M.  Anthony, 
3  Ethel  Bliss, 
2  Sophie  T.  Anthony, 
2  Flora  A.  Pearl, 
2  Cecilia  A.  Deane, 
1  Emma  L.  Gartland, 
1  Laura  C.  McCabe, 
1  Mary  P.  Livingston, 
1  Anne  J.  Chase, 
Janitor,  Edwin  S.  Tallman, 


t( 


«( 


t« 


II 


lb 


II 


(I 


ti 


II 


II 


52  Locust  street,  $550 

299  County  street,  550 

208  Grinnell  street,  550 

233  Arnold  street,  500 

123  Fifth  street.  550 

74  Walnut  street.  550 

77  Fifth  street.  550 

9  Washington  street.  550 

158  Grinnell  street.  550 

160  County  street.  650 

11  Chestnut  street,  450 

129  South  Street,  800 


Cannonvii,i,e  : 

Rockdale  avenue,  near  Kempton  street. 

3  &  4  Adelaide  J.  McFarlin,  Principal,  272  Cottage  street, 
1  &  2  Florence  A.  Poole,  Assistant,       98  Parker  street, 
Janitor,  Thomas  A.  Wall,  900  Rockdale  avenue. 


575 

550 
150 


Cbdar  Strbbt: 

Cedar  street,  comer  of  Maxfield  street. 

68  Walden  street. 


4  Annie  G.  Brawley.  Principal, 
3  Madeline  A.  Gregg,  Assistant, 
2  Mabel  L.  Hathaway, 
1  &  2  Esther  W.  Paul, 
1  Ruth  M.  Tripp, 


II 


II 


II 


KiNDBRGARTBN  DBPARTMBNT  : 

Ada  S.  Blake,  Principal. 
Susan  F.  Haskins,  Assistant, 
Janitor,  Robert  J.  Moncrieff, 


183  Kempton  street, 
87  Chestnut  street, 
42  Hazard  street. 


650 
550 
550 


124  Maxfield  street, 

216  Middle  street. 

Cor.  Union  &  Palmer  sts.  550 

399  Union  street,  550 


550 
400 
600 


Cboar  Grovb  Strbbt  : 

Cedar  Grove  street,  near  Acushnet  avenue. 


Agnes  J.  Dunlap,  Principal, 
4  Mary  R.  Dalton,      Assistant, 
4  Kale  Sweet, 
3  Alice  P.  Winchester, 


li 


II 


258  Pleasant  street, 
401  Purchase  street. 
287  Kempton  street, 
Fairhaven,  Mass., 


876 
550 
550 
550 
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Grade 

3  Florence  A.  Rowland,  Assistant, 

3  Minnie  H.  Smythe, 

2  Sara  Peckham, 

2  Mary  P.  Brownell, 

2  Harriet  A.  Taylor, 

2  Mary  E.  Boardman, 

1  Grace  W.  Dillingham, 

1  Mary  I.  McCormick, 

1  Ethel  E.  Clapp, 

1  Gertrude  Hawes, 

1  Mary  W.  Snow, 


It 


t( 


(I 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Ik 


u 


13  Allen  street,  |550 

32  Parker  street,  550 

271  Union  street,  550 

133  Chestnut  street,  550 

114  Willis  street,  550 

54  Weld  street,  5R0 

64  Willis  street,  550 

433  Purchase  street,  450 

234  Coffin  avenue,  400 
No.  Dartmouth,  Mass.,       550 

68  Parker  street,  500 


Kindergarten  Department 

Anna  Hill,  Principal, 
Irene  M.  Bassett,  Assistant, 
Janitor,  Frederick  O.  Pollock, 


216  Middle  street, 
83  Summer  street, 
171  Mill  street, 


550 
550 
900 


Clark  Street: 

Clark  street,  corner  Myrtle  street. 

4  Elizabeth  P.  Spooner,  Principal,         129  Hillman  street, 
3  Isabella  Luscomb,  Assistant, 
3  Annie  S.  Ray, 
2  Lucia  E.  Bliss, 
2  Harriet  J.  Thorpe, 


11 


II 


II 


1  Mary  E.  Bumpus, 
1  Lucy  S.  Leach,  ' 

Janitor,  Edwin  Jones, 


675 

245  Cedar  street,  550 

41  Parker  street,  550 

134  Arnold  street,  550 

10  Richmond  street,  550 

Fairhaven,  Mass.,  475 

163  Maxfield  street,  550 

12  Mt.  Pleasant  Lane,  700 


Dartmouth  Street: 

Dartmouth  street, 

4  Isadore  F.  Eldridge,  Principal 
4  Sarah  F.  Pratt,  Assistant 
3  Carrie  W.  Bliss 
3  Carolyn  S.  Jones 
2  Nellie  H.  Cook 
2  Jeanette  B.  Fuller 
1  Annie  F.  Smith 
1  Nellie  L.  Foster 

Janitor,  John  Lumbert, 


corner  Hickory  street. 

71  Bonney  street 
66  So.  Sixth  street, 
233  Arnold  street 
65  Court  street 
53  Walnut  street 
34  Grape  street 
50  Fifth  street 
211  Grinnell  street 
1  Harrison  street 


700 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
650 
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On  Manual  Training  and  Music — Weeks,  Winslow,  Pease,  Rog- 
ers, Bentley,  Shepherd,  Corson,  Brownell,  Cook. 

On  Text  Books — Tillinghast,  Milliken,  Buffington,  Goodspeed, 
Flanders,  Brownell,  Hawes. 

On    Expenditures-r-Fothier,    Milliken,     Pease,    Lowe,    Weeks, 
Bentley,  Buffington,  Rogers,  Corson,  Higham. 

On  Howland  Fund — Shepherd,   Milliken,   Weeks,   Buffington, 
Lowe,  Pothier,  Bentley,  Tillinghast,  Hammond,  Higham. 

On  Rules — Rogers,  Corson,  Milliken,  Cook,  Hammond. 

Special  Committees  on  Art — Shepherd,   Tillinghast,  Winslow, 
Goodspeed,  Flanders. 
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Teachers  and  Janitors- 


January,  1902. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Summer  street,  between  Mill  and  North  streets. 

Wilson  R.  Butler,  Principal,  15  Chestnut  street, 

William  £.  Sargent,  Sub-Master  and 

Mathematical  Teacher,  396  Union  street, 

Charles  T.   Bonney,  Jr.,  Classics  and 

Science  Teacher,  343  So.  Orchard  street, 

Charles  R.  Allen,  Science  Teacher,        276  Union  street, 
Bdwin  H.  Harris,  Commerc'l  Teacher,  8  Park  place, 
Lydia  J.  Cranston,    Assistant,  1 29  Elm  street, 

Elizabeth  P.  Briggs,        **  2  Arch  street, 

Mary  E.  Austin,  "  512  Kempton  street, 

(absent  on  leave) 
Mary  E.  Poole,  Assistant,  86  Court  street, 

(supply  teacher) 


Lucretia  N.  Smith,   Assistant, 

Emma  K.  Shaw, 

Helen  L.  Hadley, 

Mabel  W.  Cleveland, 

Mary  C.  Wiggin, 

Katharine  M.  Crab  tree,  " 

Hannah  E.  Rollins, 

Henrietta  E.  Hardy, 

Edmond  E.  Baudoin,  Milit*y  Inst'r, 

Clerk,  Sarah  D.  Ottiwell, 

Janitor,  James  A.  Wood, 


508  Cotttage  street, 
4  Morgan  terrace, 
220  Grinnell  street, 
81  North  street, 
42  Summer  street, 
20  Seventh  street, 
35  Eighth  street, 
35  Eighth  street, 
171  Court  street, 
184  Kempton  street, 
209  Purchase  street, 


$2,750 

1,700 

1,600 
1,700 
1,400 
1,000 
900 
900 


900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
800 
750 
900 
300 
600 
1,000 


HARRINGTON   NORMAL   AND   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 
Court  street,  corner  of  Tremont  street. 


Cora  A.  Newton,  Principal, 
Mary  E.  Trask,  Vice- Principal, 


86  Court  street, 
86  Court  street. 


1,700 
1.100 
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Grade 

4  Hannah  B.  Norton,  Assistant, 
3  Alice  A.  Taylor, 
3  Florence  M.  Anthony, 
3  Ethel  Bliss, 
a  Sophie  T.  Anthony, 
2  Flora  A.  Pearl, 
2  Cecilia  A.  Deane, 
1  Emma  L.  Gartland, 
1  Laura  C.  McCabe, 
1  Mary  F.  Livingston, 
1  Anne  J.  Chase, 
Janitor,  Edwin  S.  Tallman, 


52  Locust  street,  |650 

299  County  street,  560 

208  Grinnell  street,  550 

233  Arnold  street,  500 

123  Fifth  street.  550 

74  Walnut  street,  550 

77  Fifth  street.  550 

9  Washington  street.  550 

158  Grinnell  street,  550 

160  County  street,  650 

11  Chestnut  street,  450 

129  South  Street.  800 


Cannonvule  : 

Rockdale  avenue,  near  Kempton  street. 

3  &  4  Adelaide  J.  McFarlin,  Principal,  272  Cottage  street, 
1  &  2  Florence  A.  Poole,  Assistant,       98  Parker  street. 
Janitor,  Thomas  A.  Wall,  900  Rockdale  avenue. 


576 
550 
150 


Cbdar  Strbbt: 

Cedar  street,  comer  of  Maxfield  street. 

68  Walden  street. 


4  Annie  G.  Brawley,  Principal, 
3  Madeline  A.  Gregg,  Assistant, 
2  Mabel  L.  Hathaway, 
1  &  2  Esther  W.  Paul, 
1  Ruth  M.  Tripp, 


<i 


(« 


It 


KiNDBRGARTBN   DBPARTMBNT  : 

Ada  S.  Blake,  Principal, 
Susan  F.  Haskins,  Assistant, 
Janitor,  Robert  J.  Moncrieff, 


650 
550 
550 


124  Maxfield  street, 

216  Middle  street. 

Cor.  Union  &  Palmer  sts.  550 

399  Union  street,  550 


183  Kempton  street, 
87  Chestnut  street, 
42  Hazard  street. 


550 
400 
600 


Cbdar  Grovb  Strbet  : 

Cedar  Grove  street,  near  Acushnet  avenue. 


Agnes  J.  Dunlap.  Principal, 
4  Mary  R.  Dalton,      Assistant, 
4  Kate  Sweet,  •' 

3  Alice  P.  Winchester,      '• 


258  Pleasant  street, 
401  Purchase  street, 
287  Kempton  street, 
Fairhaven,  Mass., 


875 
550 
550 
550 
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Grade 

3  Florence  A.  Howland,  Assistant, 

3  Minnie  H.  Smythe, 

2  Sara  Peckham, 

2  Mary  P.  Brownell, 

2  Harriet  A.  Taylor, 

2  Mary  E.  Boardman, 

1  Grace  W.  Dillingham, 

1  Mary  I.  McCormick, 

1  Ethel  E.  Clapp, 

1  Gertrude  Hawes, 

1  Mary  W.  Snow, 


<i 


(t 


(& 


(( 


II 


II 


II 


II 


*k 


u 


13  Allen  street,  |550 

32  Parker  street,  660 

271  Union  street,  660 

133  Chestnut  street,  660 

114  Willis  street,  660 

64  Weld  street,  660 

64  Willis  street,  660 

433  Purchase  street,  460 

234  Coffin  avenue,  400 
No.  Dartmouth,  Mass.,       660 

68  Parker  street,  600 


Kindergarten  Department  : 

Anna  Hill,  Principal, 
Irene  M.  Bassett,  Assistant, 
Janitor,  Frederick  O.  Pollock, 


216  Middle  street, 
83  Summer  street, 
171  Mill  street, 


660 
660 
900 


Clark  Street: 

Clark  street,  corner  Myrtle  street. 
4  Elizabeth  P.  Spooner,  Principal,         129  Hillman  street. 


3  Isabella  Luscomb,  Assistant, 

3  Annie  S.  Ray, 

2  Lucia  E.  Bliss, 

2  Harriet  J.  Thorpe, 

1  Mary  E.  Bumpus, 

1  Lucy  S.  Leach, 

Janitor,  Edwin  Jones, 


(I 


K 


II 


II 


il 


675 

246  Cedar  street,  650 

41  Parker  street,  660 

134  Arnold  street,  650 

10  Richmond  street,  550 

Fairhaven,  Mass.,  476 

163  Maxfield  street,  660 

12  Mt.  Pleasant  Lane,  700 


Dartmouth  Street: 

Dartmouth  street, 

4  Isadore  F.  Eldridge,  Principal 
4  Sarah  F.  Pratt,  Assistant 
3  Carrie  W.  Bliss 
3  Carolyn  S.  Jones 
2  Nellie  H.  Cook 
2  Jeanette  B.  Fuller 
1  Annie  F.  Smith 
1  Nellie  L.  Foster 

Janitor,  John  Lumbert, 


corner  Hickory  street. 

71  Bonney  street 
66  So.  Sixth  street, 
233  Arnold  street 
55  Court  street 
53  Walnut  street 
34  Grape  street 
50  Fifth  street 
211  Grinnell  street 
1  Harrison  street 


700 
550 
660 
660 
650 
550 
650 
650 
660 
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George  H.  Dunbar: 

Dartmouth  street,  comer 
Grade 

4  M.  Eva  Schwall,  Principal 

3  &  4  Mary  V.  Perry,  Assistant 

8  Mary  L.  Rogers 

2  Angela  F.  Bowie 

2  Helen  G.  Malley 

1  Grace  H.  Potter 

1  Jennie  A.  Murphy 

1  Alice  J.  Lawrence 

Janitor,  Thomas  C.  Holmans 


<• 


(i 


({ 


ti 


4( 


t( 


of  Dunbar  street. 

21  Bonney  street  |700 

93  Bedford  street  550 

97  Acushnet  avenue  550 

111  Dartmouth  street  550 

218  Fourth  street  550 

100  Madison  street  550 

301  Arnold  street  550 

351  County  street  550 

66  Cottage  street  700 


Thomas  A.  Greene: 


Fourth  street,  corner  Madison  street. 


4  Annie  L.  Macreading,  Principal 

4  Bertha  C.  Hathaway,  Assistant 

3  Eliza  H.  Sanford 

2  &  3  Louise  C.  Loughlin 

2  Sarah  E.  Sears 

1  Caroline  E.  Bonney 

1  Nellie  E.  Ashley 

1  Mary  E.  Durfee, 


(( 


ti 


(< 


(I 


(( 


u 


33  Bonney  street 
269  Arnold  street 
112  Fourth  street 
9  Lindsey  street 
350  County  street 
152  Bonney  street 
116  So.  Sixth  street 
161  Grinnell  street 


725 
550 
550 
400 
550 
550 
550 
400 


Kindergarten  Department: 

Josephine  H.  Cobb,  Principal, 
Ethel  S.  Gibbs,  Assistant 
Janitor,  Phylander  Chase 


117  Washington  street        550 
27  Sycamore  street  550 

303  County  street  700 


Sylvia  Ann  Howland  : 

Pleasant  street,  between  High  and  Kempton  streets. 


Grade. 

4  Marion  H   Swasey,  Principal 
3  Mary  J.  Graham,  Assistant 
2  Helen  J.  Kirk 
1  &2  RuthE.  Wilde     " 
1   Helen  L.  Corish 
Janitor,  Hiram  T.  Lumbert 


25  So.  Emerson  street  625 

82  Court  street  550 

27  Franklin  street  550 

35  Chestnut  street  550 

86  Mill  street  550 

130  Mill  street  700 
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Horatio  A.  Kempton  : 

Shawmut  avenue,  near 
Grade 

4  Bessie  P.  Peirce,  Principal 

3  Edith  M.  B.  Taber      Assistant 

2  &  3  Amelia  A.  Murray 

2  Alice  E.  Jenney 

1  Charlotte  G.  Tourtelotte  •* 

1  Clara  L.  Bennett 

Janitor,  Edward  I.  Lawrence 


K 


(< 


Maitland  street. 

97  Willis  street 

$650 

82  Walden  street 

550 

319  Park  street 

550 

68  Spruce  street 

550 

65  Walden  street 

450 

17  Lincoln  street 

450 

49  So.  Emerson  street 

700 

Merrimac  Street  : 


Merrimac  street,  corner  State  street. 


1  Harriet  S.  Damon,  Principal 

1  Margaret  T.  Kane,  Assistant 

2  Mary  F.  Mclntyre 
8  Anna  I.  Dexter 

3  Adelaide  West 

4  Julia  A.  Ellis 
Janitor,  Albert  P.  White 


( i 


<( 


(I 


1 1 


223  Pleasant  street 
630  Cottage  street 
69  Willis  street 
11  Franklin  street 
232  Pleasant  street 
31  Maitland  street 
166  Campbell  street 


650 
450 
450 
550 
550 
550 
600 


Philups  Avenue  : 

Phillips  avenue,  corner  Bowditch  street. 


4  Carrie  E.  Footman,  Principal 

4  Edith  \\\  Pratt,    Assistant 

3  Mary  E.  Peck  ham 

2  &  3  Edith  A.  Austin 

2  Grace  B.  Gardner 

1  Alice  B.  Church 

1  Helen  I.  Boyd 

Janitor,  John  H.  Rudge 


1 1 


(i 


i  < 


t  • 


( ( 


131  Elm  street 
95  School  street 
271  Union  street 
232  Pleasant  street 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 
68  Forest  street 
95  School  street 
131  Merrimac  street 


675 
500 
550 
450 
450 
400 
550 


700 


William  H.  Taylor: 


Brock  avenue. 


6  &  7  Mary  E.  McAuliffe,  ranking  teacher 

24  Madison  street 
5  Vashti  M.  Crosby,    Assistant  13  Allen  street 

4  Mary  E.  Gleason  "  Clara  street 

3  Elizabeth  J.  Hurley        "  232  Sawyer  street 


700 
600 
500 
450 
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Grade 

2  Adelaide  M.  Cota,  Assistant, 

1  Elizabeth  C.  Carter        *' 
1  Bertha  M.  Martindale    " 
Janitor,  Henry  M.  Gifford 


85  Morgan  street  |500 

311  Middle  street  400 

110  South  Seventh  street  550 
Dudley  street  660 


Mary  B.  Whitb: 

Maxfield  street,  corner  Pleasant  street. 

4  Mary  E.  Pasho,  Principal  169  Grinnell  street 

(absent  on  leave) 

4  Mary  E.  Goggin,  Supply  Teacher       587  Acushnet  avenue 

3  Clara  C.  M.  Gage,  Assistant 

2  'Annie  E.  Pearce 

1  Margaret  H.  Holmes 

Janitor,  William  J.  Cochrane 


It 


i( 


46  Summer  street 

47  Locust  street 
661  County  street 
189  North  street 


600 

400 
550 
550 
550 
550 


Thompson  Strket: 


Thompson  street,  corner  of  Crapo  street. 


4  Sarah  E.  Kirwin,  Principal 
8  Kate  W.  Chace,        Assistant 
8  Catharine  A.  McGuiness 
2  Bertha  E.  Jenney 
2  Emily  W.  Davis 
1  Harriet  S.  Ashley 
1  Sarah  A.  Winslow 
1  Mary  E.  Cunningham 

Janitor,  James  T.  Heron 


101  South  Sixth  street  700 

162  Fair  street  450 

48  Rockland  street  450 

25  Arch  street  500 

63  Bay  street  500 

16  Crapo  street  550 

315  County  street  550 

131  South  Second  street  400 

87  Washington  street  700 


South  Mill  School  : 

Meaney's  Hall,  corner  So.  Water  and  Division  streets. 
Lucy  J.  Remington,  Principal  67  Fifth  street 


Ruby  M.  Tripp,  Assistant 


71  Willis  street 


620 
550 


ACUSHNKT : 


COUNTRY    SCHOOLS. 


Acushnet  avenue,  near  Lunds  Corner. 


8  and  0  Annie  C.  Maxfield,  Principal     216  Middle  street 
0  and  7  Sara  A.  Russ,  Assistant        216  Middle  street 


900 
600 
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Grade. 

3,  4  and  5  Mary  G.  La  Plante,  Assistant,  Acushnet,  Mass.  f600 

1  and  2  Harriet  N.  Hvatt           "              Acushnet,  Mass.  550 

Janitor,  George  W.  Dexter                    Acushnet,  Mass.  450 

North  : 

County  Road. 

Mary  I.  Ashley,  Principal  Clifford,  Mass.  600 

Eliza  H.  Cushing,  Assistant  64  Allen  street  550 

Janitor,  Otis  A.  Sisson  Clifford,  Mass.  150 

Pl,AINVILI,B  :  • 

Plainville  Road. 

Eudora  Lawrence,  Principal  Shawmut,  Mass.  600 

Janitor,  Philip  Poole,  Shawmut  75 

ROCKDALB : 

Hathaway  road,  near  Rockdale  avenue. 

Lizzie  M.  Fisher,  Principal,  Acushnet,  Mass.  600 

Alice  P.  Terry,  Assistant  450 

Cor.  Hathaway  road  and  Rockdale  avenue 
Janitor,  Harry  O.  Casey  Hathaway  road  120 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Drawing  : 

Lucy  C.  Bedlow  20  Seventh  street  1,200 

Cooking  : 

S.  Agnes  Donhani  169  Middle  street  800 

French  : 

Lois  A.  Leonard 

Sewing  : 

Lena  M.  Willis 
Gertrude  H.  Leonard 
Harriet  S.  Phillips 
Dora  Parker 

(at  rate  of) 


3  Maple  street 

600 

C4  Russell  street 

600 

23  Seventh  street 

525 

195  Cottage  street 

525 

133  Chestnut  street 

500 
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Singing  : 

Fred  H.  Butterfield 

Manuai,  Training  : 
Edwin  R.  King 


140  Summer  street 


|1,900 


94  State  street 


1,600 


Evening  Drawing  School: 

In  Textile  School  Building. 


George  H  Nye,  Principal 
Katharine  M.  Crabtree,  Assistant 
Fred  M.  Reed      • 
Oliver  H.  Gardner 


li 


233  Cottage  street 
20  Seventh  street 
161  Maxfield  street 
48  North  street 


Per  Night. 

$4.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


Evening  High  School: 


William  E.  Sargent,  Principal 
Charles  R.  Allen,         Assistant 
Charles  T.  Bonney,  Jr. 
Edwin  H.  Harris 
Clara  E.  Sherman 
Isabel  S.  Horr 
Marie  E.  Schwartz 


In  High  School  Building. 

Per  Night. 

396  Union  street  $5.00 

276  Union  street  3  50 
343  South  Orchard  street  3.50 

8  Park  place  3.50 

248  County  street  2.00 

100  State  street  1.00 

362  County  street  2.00 


EVENING   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

John  Henry  Clifford  School: 

Coggeshall  street,  corner  Bowditch  street. 

Edward  B.  Gray,  Principal 

Carolyn  S.  Jones,  Assistant 

Annie  B.  Gidley 

Mellie  G.  Harding 

Sylvia  W.  Paulding 

Abby  R.  Johnson 

Mary  R.  Hinckley 

Alice  Kelleher 

Elizabeth  A.  Dunn 

Dora  DeW.  Denbv 


Per  night 
f3.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
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Mary  E.  Gleason 


Lizzie  M.  Pisher 
Jennie  T.  Bolles 
Jane  W.  Stetson 


■tr  night 

fi.eo 

l.W 

1.00 
l.SO 

1.60 
l.SO 
1.60 
l.SO 
l.SO 
l.M 
1.50 


Fifth  Strbht: 


Fifth  street,  i 


:r  of  Rusaell  street. 


Elwyn  G.  Campbell,  Principal 

Helen  McCoy.  Assistant 

Clara  S.  Vincent  " 

Julia  C.  Gifford  " 

EtU  M.  Abbott  ■■ 

Sarah  B.  Stoddard 

Ruth  M.  Tripp 

Sara  Peckham  " 

Kate  Moore  " 

Julia  M.  Pilling 

Jennie  B.  Fuller  " 

Caroline  E.  Bonney  " 

Mary  R.  Dalton 

Florence  A.  Mowlaiid  " 

Mary  E.  Cunningham  " 


3.50 
l.SO 
l.SO 
l.SO 
l.SO 
l.SO 
l.SO 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
l.SO 


Parker  Street: 


Parker  street,  ne 

^r  County 

street. 

Mary  A.  Kane.  Principal 

3.50 

Regina  M,  Paul,             Assistant 

1.60 

RoseM.  Meaney 

1.60 

Sara  L.  Tallman 

1.50 

Harriet  J.  Thorpe 

1.60 

Hannah  E.  Norton 

l.SO 

Helen  L.  Corisli 

1.60 

Harriet  A.  Taylor 

1.60 
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Margaret  Holmes 
Ruby  M.  Tripp 
Mary  F.  Mclntyre 
Minnie  H.  Smythe 
Lucia  E.  Bliss 


Assistant, 


(I 


Per  nifjrht 
11.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 


Robert  C.  Ingraham  School  : 

Rivet  street,  between  Acushnet  avenue  and  Second  street. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Principal  3.50 

Janet  Hunter,  Assistant  1 .  50 

Kate  K.  Whelden  "  1.50 

Emma  L.  Gartland  "  1.50 

Annie  F.  Smith  *•  150 

Helen  G.  Malley  '•  1.50 

Alice  A.  Taylor  *'  1.50 

Mary  L.  Rogers  "  1.50 

Mary  V.  Perry  '•  1.50 

Cecilia  A.  Deane  *•  1.50 

Mary  E.  Holden  "  1.50 

Mary  E.  Goggin  "  1.50 

Mary  E.  Bumpus  **  1.50 

James  F.  Br iggs  "  1.50 

Clara  A.  Farrell  "  1.50 

Sarah  A.  Winslow  **  1.60 

Jane  A.  Alden  "  1.50 

Nellie  H.Cook  **  1.50 

Marguerite  Gibson  "  1.50 

Rose  M.  Perry,  Teacher  of  Portuguese  1.60 

John  F.  Silva  ......  2.00 


Phillips  Avenue: 

Phillips  avenue,  corner  Bowditch  street. 

Eliza  G.  M.  Jenney,  Principal 
Nellie  L.  Foster,  Assistant 

Mary  G.  LaPlant 
Helen  T.  Maxfield 
Sarah  A.  Russ 


it 


t  i 


3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
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AVERAQE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Senior 


Yrs.        Mos. 


17 


10 


Sub-Senior 


Yrs.       Mos. 


17 


Junior 


Yrs.        Mos. 


16 


6 


Sub-Junior 


Yrs        Mos.   Yrs.        Mos. 


Average  Age 


15 


6 


16 
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Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

RiKhth 

Ninth 

Average 

School 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Age 

Yrs.  Mos  Yrs. 

Mos 

7 

Yrs. 
18 

Mos 

1 

Yrs.  Mos 
13       8 

Yrs. 
15 

Mos 
5 

Yrs.  Mos 

John  Henry  Clifford 

12      2 

12 

Fifth  Street 

11      2      12 

4 

13 

2 

13     7 

14 

10 

Harrington    Normal 

and  Training 

11      5      12 

Robert  C.  Ingrahani 

11      6      12 

6 

13 

3 

13    11 

14 

11 

Middle  Street 

11         ;  12 

1 

13 

13     9 

14 

10 

Parker  Street 

11      6      12 

1 

13 

1      13    10 

14 

8 

William  H.  Taylor 

11      5  !  11 

1 

11 

13 

4 

Av.  age  by  grades 

11      5      12 

3 

13 

2      13     0 

14 

11 

13       1 
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UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 


School 

Grammar 
Department. 

Primary 
Department 

Average 
Age 

Yrs.        Mos. 

Yrs.        Mos. 

Yrs.        Mos. 

Acushnet 
North 
Plainville 
Rockdale 
South  Mill 

12        10 
12          8 
12          6 
12          9 
14 

8          9 
7          6 

6  11 

7  1 
14 

Average  age  by  departments 

12        11 

8        10 

10        10.5 

KINDERGARTENS. 


School 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

Cedar  street 
Cedar  Grove  street 
Thomas  A.  Greene 

4 
4 
4 

5 

10 

6 

Average  age 

4 

i 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS 

GRADES. 

PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 


School 


Acushnet  avenue 
I.  W.  Benjamin 
Cannon  vi  lie 
Cedar  street 
Cedar  Grove  street 
Clark  street 
John  Henry  Clifford 
Dartmouth  street 
George  H.  Dunbar 
Thomas  A.  Greene 
Sylvia  Ann  Howland 
Horatio  A.  Kempton 
Merrimac  street 
Phillips  avenue 
William  H.  Taylor 
Thompson  street 
Mary  B.  White 
Harrington  Normal 
and  Training 


Av.  age  by  grades 


First 

Year 

Yrs.  Mos. 

7        7 

6        9 

6        6 

6        6 

7        3 

6       8 

6       6 

6       6 

7 

7        1 

6        6 

6        6 

6      10 

7 

6        9 

6       4 

6 

6        9 

Second 
Year 

Yrs.  Mos. 


9 

8 
•8 
8 
8 
8 

7 
8 
8 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 

8 


4 
8 
3 

11 
1 

8 
1 
6 
5 
10 
6 
3 
3 

11 


Yrs.  Mos. 
10      2 


8 


9 

8 

11 
6 

8 

5 

10 

4 

9 

7 

8 

6 

10 

9 

4 

9 

2 

9 

4 

10 

5 

10 

9 

4 

10 

9 

5 

9 

2 

9 

6 

Fourth 
Year 

Yrs.  Mos. 

10  11 

10  6 

10  1 
9  11 

11  8 


6 
1 


10 
11 
10 
11 

U      6 

10      9 

9    10 

10      9 


11 
10 
10 
10 


3 

6 
9 
5 


10      6 


10*    8 


Average 
Age 

Yrs.  Mos. 


8        9 
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Number  of  pupils  who  have  left  the  High  school 
during  the  year  Iditl,  and  causes: 


Seniors 
Sub- Seniors 

Sub-Juniors 


CausBH  for  leaving : 


Illness 

Moved  from  city 

At  work 

Not  promoted 

Neglect  of  school  work 

Went  lo  private  scliool 


Number  of  pupils  who  have  left"  the  High  school 
during  the  ye-ar  19(11,  by  periods  as  follows: 
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Graduates  of  1901  who  have  pRssed  examination  for 
the  following  named  colleges  and  schools : 


Brown 

Boys 

1 

Girls 

Totals 

1 

Mt.  Holyoke 

Harrington  Training  (entered  Jan., 

Bridgewater  Normal  School 

Wellesley 

1902) 

1 

15 

1 

2 

1 

15 

1 

2 

19  20 


Graduates  of  1901  pursuing  advanced  courses  at  the 
following  named  institutions : 


Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

Brown 

1 

1 

Mt.  Holyoke 

1 

1 

Harrington  Training  (entered  Jan. 

,  1902) 

15 

15 

Bridgewater  Normal  Schools 

I 

1 

Wellesley 

2 

2 

19  20 


Pupils  entering  the  High  school  in  September,  1901 : 


Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

From  New  Bedford  Public  schools 

67 

105 

162 

From  other  schools 

15 

20 

35 

72  125  197 


Post  graduates  in  the  High  school  in  1901 : 

Boys 
January  to  June 
September  to  December 


Girls 

Totals 

2 

2 

17 

17 

19  19 
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Intention    of    present    pupils  concerning  advanced 
coursea.     Classical  course  (to  enter  college  with  Greek) : 


Sub-Sea  iors 
Snb-JuDiora 


To  enter  college  without  Greek : 


47 


86 


82 


To  enter  Scientific,  Medical  or  Law  School : 

Boys  Girls  Totali 

Seniors  3  3 
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To  enter  the  Harrington  Training  School : 

Boys 


Seniors 
Sub-Seniors 
Juniors 
Sub-Juniors 


Girls 

Totals 

83 

33 

26 

25 

26 

26 

84  84 
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APPROVED  LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  TO  BE 
USED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

SCIENCE. 

Allen's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Atkinson's  Lessons  in  Botany. 

Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Avery's  School  Physics. 

Elementary  Physics — Harvard  College. 

Gififord's  Elementary  Physics. 

Mill's  Realm  of  Nature. 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology. 

Packard's  Zoology. 

Pierce's  Problems  in  Physics. 

Remsen's  Chemistry. 

Stone's  Experimental  Physics. 

Youman's  Botany. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Tarr's  Physical  Geography. 
Tilden's  Commercial  Geography. 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND   HYGIENE. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Atwood's  Exercises  in  Algebra. 

Harvard  University  Syllabus  of  Propositions  in  Geome 

Packard's  New  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Well's  Academic  Arithmetic. 

Wentworth's  School  Algebra. 

Wentworth's  College  Algebra. 

Wentworth's  Plane  (yeonietry,  Revised. 

Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  (^colnctry. 

Wentworth's  Trigonometry. 
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BOOKKEEPING   AND   STENOGRAPHY. 

Actual  Guide  to  Business  Practice,  Ellis. 

Barnes'  Shorthand  Manual. 

A.  T.  Hill's  Commercial  Law. 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping. 

Munson's  Art  of  Phonography. 

New  Complete  Book-keeping,  Williams  and  Rogers. 

Our  Own  Typewriter  Instructor,  Harper. 

MUSIC. 
Beacon  Song  Collection. 

HISTORY. 

Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People. 
Barnes'  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
Botsford's  History  of  Greece. 
Botsford's  History  of  Rome. 
Fiske's  Civil  Government. 
Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Lancaster's  History  of  England. 
Larned's  English  History. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 
Montgomery's  Facts  in  English  History. 
Myer's  History  of  Greece. 
Swinton's  Outlines  World's  History. 

ENGLISH. 

Addison's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers. 
Brooks'  English  Literature. 

Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  Others.     English  Classic  Series. 
Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Burke  on  American  Taxation. 
Burke  on  Conciliation  with  America. 
Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

Carlyle  and  Hawthorne,  Modern  Classics,  Legends  of  the  Prov- 
ice  House. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Church's  Stories  from  the  Iliad. 

Church's  Stories  from  Virgil. 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
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Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
De  Foe's  The  Plague  Year. 
DeQuincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars. 
Dowden's  Shakespeare. 
Dryden^s  Palatnon  and  Arcite. 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Goldsmith's  The  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     (Small.) 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     (Large.) 
Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 
A.  S.  Hill's  Foundation  of  Rhetoric. 
D.  J.  Hill's  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 
Holmes'  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 
Irving's  Sketch  Book. 
Lewis'  A  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline.     Modern  Classics. 
Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 
Lowell's  My  Garden  Acquaintance. 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clive. 
Macaulay's  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Macaulay's  Essays.     Milton  and  Addison. 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Milton's  I^' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.     Sprague. 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 

Pancoast's  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  • 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  XXVI. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe. 
Scott's  Kenilworth. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Scott's  Quentin  Durward 
Scott's  Rob  Roy. 
Scott's  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Select  Essays  and  Poems. 

Shakespeare's  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     (Rolfe  edition.) 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  and  Julius  Ca:sar.    Vol.  I.    (Hud- 
son edition.) 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     (Hudson  notes.) 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.     (Hudson  edition.) 
Shakespeare's  Richard  III. 
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Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 

Southworth's  and  Goddard's  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 

Spencer's  Faerie  Queen.     (First  Canto.) 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels.     (Selections.) 

Tennyson's  Elaine. 

Tennyson's  Guinevere. 

Tennyson's  The  Coming  and  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Tennyson's  The  Holy  Grail. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair. 

Underwood's  American  Authors. 

Underwood's  British  Authors. 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Whitney-Lock  wood's  English  Grammar. 

Wordsworth's  The  Excursion  and  Ode  on  Immortality 

Q£RMAN. 

Boisen's  German  Prose. 

Chamisso.     Peter  Schlemil's  Wundersame  Geschichte. 
Eichendorf's  Aus  dem  Leben  Eines  Taugenichts. 
Freytag.     Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrich's  des  Grossen. 
.  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 
Grimm. 's  Haus  Marchen. 
Harris's  German  Composition. 
Harris's  German  Lessons. 
Heine.     Die  Harzreise. 
Heath's  German  and  Engish  Dictionary. 
Hewett's  German  Reader. 
Joynes'  Meissners'  German  Grammar. 
Otto's  German  Grammar. 
Lessing's  Mina  von  Barnhelm. 
Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Das  Glied  von  der  Glocke. 
Stein's  German  Composition. 
Von  Hillern's  H6her  als  die  Kirche 
Wenckebach's  Deutscher  Anschauungs  Unterricht. 
Wenckebach's  Deutsche  Grammatik. 

Wenckebach's   Lyrics  and  Ballads,  Die   Schonstein    Deutschen 
,ieder. 

OREBK. 

Autenrieth's  Homeric  Lexicon. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.  • 
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Goodwin's  Xenophon  and  Herodotus. 

Harper's  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (for  ''Xenophon  at  Sight,") 

Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Manatt's  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  Books  I-IV. 

Perrin's  Homer's  Odyssey  (for  "Homer  at  Sight.") 

Seymour's  School  Iliad. 

White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek. 

White's  First  Greek  Book. 

Whiton's  Abridgement  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 

Woodruff's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

LATIN. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Caesar. 

Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Latin  Book. 

Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition. 

Collar's  Via  Latina. 

Greenough's  Virgil. 

Harkness's  Cicero. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar. 

Harper's  Virgil  (for  "Virgil  at  Sight.") 

Jones's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Kelsey's  Selections  from  Ovid. 

Lindsay's  Nepos. 

Moulton's  Latin  Composition. 

Moulton  &  Collar's  Preparatory  Latin. 

FRENCH. 

About.     La  Mere  de  la  Marquise. 

Bedolliere.     La  Mere  Michael  et  sou  Chat. 

Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course. 

Corneille.     Le  Cid,  Horace. 

Daudet.     Le  Siege  de  Berlin. 

De  Lamartine.     Graziella. 

De  Vigny.     Cinq  Mars. 

Dumas.     La  Tulipe  Noire. 

Erckmann-Chatrian.     Le  Conscrit  de  18.13. 

Grandgent's  Selections  French  Composition. 

Grandgenfs  Short  French  Grammar. 

Greville.     Dosia. 

Ilalevy.     Vn  Marriage  d' Amour. 

Hennequin's  Idiomatic  French. 

Keetel's  French  Reader. 
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Labiche.     Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

La  Famille  de  Germandre.     Sand. 

La  Fontaine.     Fables,  Books  I  and  II. 

Lamartine.    Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Merrimee  Colomba. 

Moliere.     L'Avare. 

Moliere.     Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Racine.     Andromaque,  Iphigenie. 

Roulier's  First  Book  in  French  Composition. 

Sand.     Le  Mare  au  Diable. 

Sandeau.     Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere. 

Scribe  et  Legouve.     Bataille  de  Dames. 

Spier's  and  Surenne's  French  Dictionary. 

Super's  French  Reader. 

Van  Daeirs  French  Grammar. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

American  Poems. 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Appleton's  School  Physics. 

Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 

Berlitz  Methode  fur  den  Deutschen  Unterricht,  Zweiter  Theil. 

Brewer's  Reader's  Handbook. 

Bryant's  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song. 

Carhart  and  Chute's  Phwsics. 

Chamber's  Kncjxlopedia. 

Chauvenet's  Geometry. 

Comus. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare,  Julius  Ciusar. 

David  Copperlield,  Dickens. 

Dictionary  of  Biology  and  Mythology. 

Emerson's  Addresses  and  Lectures. 

Emerson's  American  Scholar. 

Emerson's  Essays. 

Fiske's  Civil  Government. 

French  Dictionary. 

Goldsmith's  IMavs. 

Goldsmitirs  Poems. 
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Grandgent's  Materials  based  on  La  Derniere  Classe. 

Greene's  Short  History  of  England. 

High  School  Music  Reader. 

Hudson's  Shakespeare,  Vol.  II. 

Kimball's  Materials,  based  on  Coloniba. 

Latin  and  English  Lexicon. 

La  Tour  de  la  France. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer. 

Little  Daffydowndilly,  Hawthorne. 

Lodge's  Mechanics. 

Lowell's  Poems. 

Luquien's  French  Prose. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Johnson. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Goldsmith,  Bunyan  and  Madame  D'Aublay 

Macaulay's  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

McCurdy's  Exercises  in  Algebra. 

Manual  of  Mythology. 

Martin's  English  Language. 

Materials  of  French  Compositions  based  on  Le  Siege  de  Berlin. 

Milton  and  Byron.     Macaulay. 

Model  Etymology.     Webb. 

Myer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

Patriotic  Selections. 

Perry's  Bible  Manual. 

Phillpot's  Selections  from  Xenophon,  Part  I. 

Richardson's  Chemistry. 

Scott's  Poems. 

Scott's  Woodstock. 

Selected  Poems,  Browning. 

Selected  Poems,  Wordsworth. 

Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology. 

Shelley's  The  Skylark  and  Adonais. 

Smith's  Principia  Latina. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Sprague's  Masterpieces  in  English  Literature. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  English. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Irving. 

Tennyson's  Poems,  Complete. 

Thackeray's   Essays  on    Prior,  Gay,  Pope,   Hogarth,    Smollett, 

Fielding,  Sterne  and  Goldsmith. 
Thackeray's  Essays  on  Swift,  Congreve  and  Steele. 
The  Abbott,  Scott. 
The  Four  Georges,  Thackeray. 
The  Euterpean. 
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The  Talisman,  Scott. 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Well's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Wentworth  and  Hill's  Algebra. 
Wheeler's  Logarithms. 
Wheeler's  Trigonometry. 
White's  Arithmetic. 
Whittier's  Poems. 
Worcester's  Small  Dictionary. 
Worman's  German  Echo. 


TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Fourth  Book,  Part  I. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Fourth  Book,  Part  IL 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Fifth  Book,  Part  I. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Fifth  Book,  Part  IL 

Graded  Literature  Reader,  Fourth  Book. 

Graded  Literature  Reader,  Fifth  Book. 

Harrington's  Speller,  Parts  I  and  IL 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Crmrse  in  English,  Book  I. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English,  Book  IL 

Metcalf's  English  Grammar. 

Bradburj-'s  Eaton's  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Seaver  and  Walton's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  IV. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  V. 

Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  VI. 

Redway's  Natural  Advanced  Geography. 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography. 

Longman's  Geography. 

Longman's  Atlas. 

Webster's  High  School  Dictionary. 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary. 

GiflFord's  Elementary  Physics. 

Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well. 

May's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Montgomery's  .American  History, 

Judson's  The  Young  American. 

National  New  Second  Music  Reader. 
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National  New  Third  Music  Reader. 
National  New  Fourth  Music  Reader. 
Collar  and  Daniel's  First  La  tin  Book. 
Harkness*  Latin  Grammar. 
Grandgent's  French  Exercises. 
Hotchkiss'  First  French  Book. 
Prang's  Drawing  Books. 
Merrill's  Vertical  Writing  Books. 
Heath's  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 


APPROVED  LIST  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 
USED  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

GRADE  V. 

1.  Our  World,  No.  1. 

2.  Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  2. 

3.  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

4.  Old  Greek  Stories. 

5 .  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  3. 

6.  Longfellow  Leaflets. 


SPECIAL  STUDY   IN   LITERATURE. 
Hiawatha,  Longfellow. 

GRADB  VI. 

1.  Eggleston's  Elementary  History  of  U  S. 

2.  Seaside  and  Waj'side,  No.  3. 

3.  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin. 

4.  Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  (also  in  VII.) 

5.  Old  Stories  of  the  East. 

6.  Gods  and  Heroes,  Francillon. 

7.  Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  4. 

SPECIAL   STUDY    IN   LITERATURE. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

GRADE   VII. 

1 .  Hij^ginson's  Young  Folks  History  U.  S. 

2.  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 
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3.  Kingsley*s  Water  Babies. 

4.  The  Story  of  Greece,  Gueber. 

5.  Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  (also  in  VI.) 

6.  By  Land  and  Sea. 

SPECIAL  STUDY   IN  LITERATURE. 
Evangeline,  Longfellow. 

GRADB  VIII. 

1 .  Tanglewood  Tales,  Hawthorne. 

2.  The  Study  of  the  Romans. 
8.     Life  in  Asia. 

4.     The  Sketch  Book,  Irving. 

SPECIAL  STUDY  IN  LITERATURE. 
Snow  Bound,  Whittier. 

GRADE  IX. 

1 .  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb. 

2.  Ballou's  Footprints  of  Travel. 

3.  Ethics  of  Success. 

4.  Selections  from  American  Authors,  Eliot. 

5.  Ballads  and  Lyrics,  arr.  by  H.  C.  Lodge. 

SPECIAL  STUDY   IN   LITERATURE. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Lowell. 

SETS  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  FOR  OCCA- 
SIONAL READING. 

Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England. 

Anderson's  Historical  Reader. 

Collier's  British  History. 

Goodrich's  History,  U.  S. 

Johonnot's  Geographical  Reader. 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader. 

Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Parts  I,  II,  HI,  IV. 

Choice  Readings  in  Nature's  Book. 

Swinton's  Book  of  Tales. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Hiawatha. 
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Quentin  Durward. 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Readings. 

American  Authors. 

Swinton's  American  Classics. 

Swinton's  English  Classics 

Metcalf* s  Language  Exercises. 

Steele's  Physiology. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  IN  SETS  OF  THREE 

FOR  GENERAL  READING. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

Arabian  Nights. 

ii^sop's  Fables,  Vols.  I  and  IL 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Black  Beauty. 

Little  Men. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 

Hans  Brinker. 

Heroic  Ballads. 

Frye*s  Child  and  Nature. 

Peasant  and  Prince. 

Prince  and  Pauper. 

Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature. 

Blue  Jackets  of  1776. 

Blue  Jackets  of  1812. 

Blue  Jackets  of  1861. 


TEXT -BOOKS   USED   IN  THE  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  First  Book. 
Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Second  Book. 
Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Third  Book. 
Graded  Literature  Readers,  First  Book. 
Graded  Literature  Readers,  Second  Book. 
Graded  Literature  Readers,  Third  Book. 
Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English,  Book  I. 
Prince's  Arithmetic,  Part  II. 
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Child's  Health  Primer. 

National  New  Second  Music  Reader. 

Prang's  Drawing  Books. 

Heath's  Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

Merrill's  Vertical  Writing  Books. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

GRADB  I. 

The  Beginner's  Book,  Bass. 

The  Children's  Primer,  Cyr. 

The  Werner  Primer. 

Our  tittle  Book  for  Little  Folks. 

Child  Life,  Part  I.,  Blaisdell. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader. 

GRADB   11. 

The  Children's  First  Reader,  Cyr. 

Nature's  Byways. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader. 

Stories  for  Children,  Lane. 

Animals,  Wild  and  Tame,  Anna  C.  Davis. 

Plant  Life,  Bass. 

Round  the  World,  Part  I,  Carroll. 

GRADB   III. 

The  Children's  Second  Reader,  Cyr. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Scudder. 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

All  the  Year  Round,  Autumn. 

All  the  Year  Round,  Winter. 

All  the  Year  Round,  Spring. 

Animal  Life,  Bass. 

Nature  Study,  Myths,  Stories,  Poems — Wilson. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Second  Reader. 

Round  the  World,  Part  I,  Carroll. 

GRADB  IV. 

The  Children's  Third  Reader,  Cyr. 
Hans  Andersen's  Stories,  Scudder. 
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Through  the  Year,  Book  I. 

Through  the  Year,  Book  II. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Each  and  AU. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Third  Reader. 

Stories  of  American  Life,  Eggleston. 

Round  the  World,  Part  II,  Carroll. 

Heart  of  Oak  Series,  No.  II. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS  IN  SETS 

OF  THREE. 

Grimm's  German  Household  Tales,  III,  IV. 
Selections  from  Whittier's  Child  Life. 
Legends  of  Norseland. 
Hiawatha  Primer. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children,  Brooks. 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors,  IV  (Fulton,  Whitney,  Morse,  Cooper, 
Edison.) 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  Pratt. 
Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands. 
Baldwin's  Readers. 
Longfellow  Leaflets,  Riverside  Press. 

Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes. 
Young  Folks  Library. 

Lincoln,  No.  31. 

Franklin,  No.  29. 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  I  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration my  Fourteenth  Annual  Report.  It  is  the 
forty-first  in  the  series  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  this  city. 

By  vote  of  your  Board,  this  report;,  together  with 
that  of  the  Secretary,  is  to  constitute  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  School  Committee. 

Each  year  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee  to  report  upon  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  This 
he  does  at  considerable  length,  and  with  the  expenditure 
of  much  time  and  thought.  This  report  is  intended 
primarily  for  home  consumption.  But  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  often  it  is  effort  in  a  large  measure  wasted,  so 
far  as  any  practical  results  come  from  the  time  and  labor 
bestowed.  The  statistics  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  report 
do  not  appear  to  attract  the  attention  they  ought,  or  incite 
the  action  hoped  for. 

If  these  statistics  show  an  ever  increasing  expendi- 
ture, the  question  should  be  raised  whether  this  growing 
expenditure  is  warranti>d  and  whether  it  is  in  the  right 
direction.  If  it  is  adding  to  the  educational  value  of 
the  schools  in  what  appears  to  be  the  best  way,  well  and 
good,  provided  it  is  judicious,  and  will  not  tend  to  produce 
a  reaction  harmful  in  its  effects.     If  unwise  and  in  the 
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wrong  direction,  it  should  be  checked  and  diverted  inte 
proper  channels. 

If  statistics  of  attendance  show  that  the  schools  are 
suffering  from  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  parents  or 
teachers,  remedies  should  be  sought  and  applied.  If  they 
show  that  rooms  are  overcrowded  by  which  the  opportu- 
nities of  many  children  are  lessened  and  perhaps  their 
health  endangered,  action  should  be  taken  to  do  away 
with  such  conditions. 

If  in  any  way  it  appears  from  the  report  that  the 
progress  of  the  schools  is  being  retarded  and  their  effi- 
ciency impaired,  and  the  remedy  lies  with  the  school 
authorities,  it  should  be  applied  at  once.  If  it  rests  with 
the  public,  their  interest  should  be  aroused  that  a  change 
may^  be  secured. 

With  a  growing  community,  and  the  constant  evolu- 
tion in  educational  ideas,  the  question  of  ways  and  means 
and  the  determination  of  educational  values  demand 
earnest  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  schools. 

Schools  will  only  give  forth  the  best  results  when  the 
citizens  of  the  community  take  a  deep  interest  in  them, 
and  manifest  this  interest  by  knowing  what  they  are 
doing  and  insisting  upon  such  an  administration  of  them 
as  shall  be  business-like  and  shall  produce  the  very  best 
educational  results  that  the  time  and  money  expended 
should  produce. 

There  is  more  waste  in  the  schools  of  nearly  every 
city  with  which  I  am  acquainted  by  far  than  there 
should  be — waste  from  misdirected  expenditure,  waste  in 
time  from  poor  attendance,  waste  from  poor  teaching 
and  careless  co-ordination  of  work.  It  may  be  asked 
why  superintendents  do  not  remedy  these  faults.  The 
answer  might  well  be,  if  they  had  the  wisdom,  they 
do  not  have  the  i>ower  to  act.  In  most  places,  and  in  re- 
gard to  most  matters,  they  can  simply  advise,  and  their 
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advice  may  or  may  not  be  taken  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  the  School  Committee,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Superintendent  and  their  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  schools,  take  action  to  remedy  evils 
which  exist,  too  frequently  the  condemnation  of  the  pub- 
lic is  bestowed  upon  it  when  praise  should  be  given. 
Our  citizens  should  know  the  schools  better,  their  organ- 
ization, their  condition  and  their  aims,  and  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  through  which  this  knowledge  is  acquired. 


ATTENDANCE. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  requirements  for 
State  returns  so  the  report  from  each  city  and  town  shall 
cover  the  school  year  from  Septem])er  to  July.  The 
reports  hitherto  made  in  the  Annual  Report  have  been 
identical  with  the  fiscal  year,  namely,  from  January 
to  January.  Beginning  this  year,  and  hereafter,  all 
returns  of  attendance  and  similar  matters  in  the  Annual 
Report  will  correspond  to  the  period  covered  by  the 
requirements  of  the  State  registers.  The  total  expendi- 
tures will  be  for  the  period  covered  by  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  city;  but  the  cost  per  pupil  will  be  based  on  the  at- 
tendance from  September  to  July.  ( )wing  to  the  change 
the  complete  table  for  attendance  will  differ  this  year 
somewhat  from  previous  ones.  The  change  will  make 
the  item  of  enrollment  in  the  scrhools  more  accurate. 
With  all  care  taken,  it  is  evident  that  many  pupils  have 
in  the  past  been  enrolled  twice.  This  will  be  less  likely 
to  occur  in  the  future. 

The  schools  are  expected  to  train  jmpils  in  the  prac- 
tice of  good  habits.  Teachers,  that  tliey  may  do  tlieir 
duty  in  this  respect,  try  to  secure  regular  and  j^rompt  at- 
tendance of  the  pupils  at  scliool.     In  their  efforts  they 
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are  not  always  seconded  by  parents.  Parents  ought 
to  recognize  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  these 
matters  that  reaches  even  beyond  their  own  children. 
The  schools  are  the  daily  workshops  of  the  children,  and 
they  cannot  get  their  work  done  as  it  ought  to  be  if  they 
are  not  present  at  every  session.  Their  absence  also 
affects  others  in  their  classes.  Frequent  tardinesses  are 
bad  in  their  moral  effect.  Those  who  labor  in  the  larger 
world  find  that  promptness  is  a  necessary  requisite  to 
success  in  most  of  the  affairs  of  life.  The  schools  suffer 
more  than  they  should  from  absences,  tardinesses  and 
dismissals.  That  the  teachers  are  not  at  fault  for  this 
condition  of  things  I  am  sure.  By  the  regulations  a  pu- 
pil's name  is  dropj)ed  from  the  roll  when  he  hiis  been 
absent  ten  da\'s;  yet  the  percent,  of  attendance  (with  all 
deductions  not  showing  after  ten  days'  absence)  was  but 
92.2.  This  means  that  OOO  pupils,  besides  those  who 
were  dropped  from  the  rolls  to  be  reinstated  later  (a  large 
number),  were  absent  on  an  average  each  school  day. 
To  this  add  the  loss  of  time  for  various  other  reasons 
during  the  year,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  p<x)r  at- 
tendance is  one  of  the  causes  why  better  progress  is  not 
made  by  many  pupils. 

Every  pupil  who  is  dismissed  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  close  of  school  each  day  loses  two  whole  sch<K)l 
weeks  in  a  j^ear.  Yet,  there  are  many  pupils  who  are 
dismissed  for  that  length  of  time  every  day.  The  loss  of 
time  in  schools  bv  reason  of  these  matters  enumerate<l 
and  others  is  a  serious  evil  that  is  growing  rather  than 
diminishing. 

TRUANCY. 

The  reports  of  the  truant  officers  for  the  year  are 
given  below.  They  show  an  increase  of  absences  without 
permission  over  the  previous  year,  especially  in  the  dis- 
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trict  north  of  Union  street.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  cases  of  absence  without  permission.  Of 
these  there  were  twenty-seven  second  offences  and  thir- 
teen third  offences.  There  were  but  seven  prosecutions 
and  sentences  to  the  truant  school.  So  it  is  evident  that 
the  work  of  the  officers  is  efficient  in  checking  the  habit 
of  truancy  without  resort  to  extreme  action.  Their  re- 
ports show  that  dealing  with  direct  truancy  is  a  small 
part  of  what  is  expected  of  them. 


report  of  henry  smith,  truant  officer. 

Schools  visited  1,808 

Absences  reported  591 

Absences  without  permission  66 

Second  offences  14 

Third  offences  8 

Parents  or  guardians  notified  571 

Taken  to  school  from  street  9 

Arrests  4 

Prosecutions  4 

Sent  to  Truant  school  4 

Transfer  cards  received  368 

Evening  school  absences  investigated  114 

Visit  to  mills  72 

Violations  of  labor  laws  4 


REPORT   OF  WILLIAM   A.    BAKER,    TRUANT   OFFICER. 

School  visited  1873 

Absences  reported  658 

Absences  without  permission  72 

Second  offences  13 

Third  offences  5 

Parents  or  guardians  notified  738 

Taken  to  school  from  street  27 

Arrests  3 

Prosecutions  3 

Sent  to  Truant  school  3 

Transfer  cards  received  335 
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Evening  school  absences  investigated  282 

Visits  to  mills  78 


EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Employment  certificates  granted  785 

Duplicate  certificates  granted  33 

These  two  lines  conceal  a  great  deal  of  clerical  labor 
and  many  appeals  to  the  Superintendent  requiring  his 
time  and  attention. 

Very  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  those  who  apply 
for  certificates  to  work  are  not  born  in  the  city  and  many 
in  foreign  countries.  The  parents  of  a  great  number 
speak  no  English  and  some  appear  not  to  realize  the  sa- 
credness  of  an  oath.  They  frequently  do  not  know  the 
year  in  which  their  children  are  born,  but  do  know  that 
they  must  bo  fourteen  years  old  before  they  can  work. 
Many  can  present  no  birth  or  baptismal  certificates  which 
bear  e\ndence  of  the  children's  age,  but  are  ready  to  swear 
that  they  are  fourteen,  giving  themselves  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  Figures  in  passports  and  other  documents 
are  sometimes  changeil  with  deliberate  purpose  evidently 
to  deceive.  They  must  be  assisted  in  this  by  others  who 
are  fully  informed  as  to  requirements.  In  some  ceases  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory  e^^dence  of 
the  age  of  the  ai)plicants.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  is- 
suing certificates,  but  undoubtedly  each  year,  in  a  few 
cases,  certificates  are  issued  which  should  have  been 
withheld. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 

It  is  a  pressing  problem  with  every  growing  commu- 
nity to  properly  house  its  increasing  sch(X)l  population. 
Even  with  the  many  children  withdrawn  from  the  public 
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schools  to  attend  private  or  parochial  schools  scarcely  a 
city  keeps  apace  with  the  demand  of  the  schools  for  suit- 
able schoolhouses.  It  is  a  constant  tax  upon  the  re- 
sources of  every  community,  and  must  continue  to  be  so 
as  long  as  education  is  general  and  compulsory. 

As  the  problem  must  be  met  and  a  solution  found, 
and  as  it  is  one  that  will  continue  to  present  itself,  it 
seems  that  a  more  business-like  way  might  be  found  for 
dealing  with  it  than  prevails  at  present  in  most  places. 

Under  the  plan  that  now  prevails  generally,  school- 
houses  varying  greatly  in  relative  cost  and  varying 
also  in  hygienic  conditions  are  built  by  successive  city 
administrations  with  no  general  plan  and  with  little  con- 
sideration for  the  future,  but  simply  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate demand.  Frequently  a  building  begun  in  one 
administration  is  completed  b^^  another,  often  with  addi- 
tional cost  or  with  diminished  interest.  Sometimes  the 
work  remains  incomplete  for  a  long  time  because  a  suc- 
ceeding adminisi  ration  is  unwilling  to  carry  out  what  it 
considers  the  mistake  of  its  predecessor.  There  is  a 
school  yard  in  this  city  surrounding  a  large  primary 
school  which  has  remained  ungraded  for  five  years  because 
the  administration  under  which  the  construction  of  the 
building  began  failed  to  make  provision  for  grading  the 
lot  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made  for  erecting  the 
building. 

Three  new  schoolhouses  were  completed  during  the 
year  and  went  into  commission  at  the  ()j)ening  of  the 
schools  in  the  fall.  One,  a  twelve-room  building  with 
assembly  hall  that  will  seat  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pupils,  is  located  on  a  scjuare  boundtMl  by  Acuslmet  ave- 
nue and  Second  street,  and  Rivet  and  Blackmer  streets, 
and  is  a  fine  structure  of  red  brick  with  granite  trim- 
mings. The  rooms  are  large,  with  ample  light,  every 
room  getting  some  sunshine  during  the  day,  and  is  now 
well  heated  and  ventilated.     The  trouble  of  regulating 
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the  mixture  of  hot  and  cold  air  that  prevailed  at  first,  it 
is  hoped,  has  been  remeilied.  It  has  been  named  the 
Robert  C.  Ingraham  school  in  honor  of  the  late  Robert 
C.  Ingraham,  Esq.,  for  many  years  the  esteemed  city  H- 
brarian.  This  building  was  imniediateU^  filled  with 
grammar  pupils  which  hfid  been  attending  the  Thompson 
street  school,  and  by  an  jidjustment  of  the  district  lines 
to  relieve  the  Fifth  street  school  it  was  necessary  to  place 
an  overflow  room  in  the  Thompson  street  schoolhouse. 

Another  schoolhouse,  the  counterpart  as  to  architei- 
ture  of  the  above  mentioned,  was  erected  on  the  corner 
of  Bowditch  and  Coggeshall  streets.  It  has  been  named 
the  John  H.  Clifford  school  in  honor  of  the  city's  distin- 
guished citizen,  Hon.  John  H.  Cliifoid,  Governor  of 
Massa<*husotts.  But  nine  of  the  twelve  rooms  are  as  vet 
in  use,  but  without  (question  all  will  be  occupied  next 
fall.  This  is  also  a  grammar  school.  Certain  faults  con- 
nected with  the  arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilating 
have  not  yet  been  remedied  in  this  building. 

The  third  schoolhouse  was  erected  on  Shawmut  ave- 
nue near  the  head  of  Maitland  street,  and  is  intended 
for  a  primary  building.  It  has  been  named  the  Horatio 
A.  Kompton  sch(X)l  in  honor  of  the  lat«  Horatio  A. 
Kempt  on,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  zealous  and  eflScient 
member  of  the  School  Board.  It  is  now  filled,  being  oc- 
cupied by  six  primary  grades  and  two  grammar  grades, 
the  latter  being  overflow  rooms  from  the  Parker  Street 
Grammar  school.  This  building  is  an  eight-room,  red 
brick  structure,  with  granite  trimmings.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent building,  being  the  counterpart  of  the  schoolhouse 
on  Clark's  Point. 

Notwithstanding  the  addition  of  these  three  new 
buildings  there  is  at  present  but  one  unused  schoolroom 
in  the  district  just  north  of  Clark's  Cove,  and  that  an 
attic  r(K)m  in  the  Thompson  Street  schoolhouse,  neither 
well  ventilated  nor  lighted.     Meaney's  Hall  has  not  been 
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given  up  and  has  now  two  classes  in  it.  For  this  hall  a 
rental  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  is  paid.  Every  school- 
room in  the  Acushnet  Avenue,  Fifth  Street,  Dartmouth 
Street,  and  George  H.  Dunbar  school  districts  is  now  oc- 
cupied. In  the  Thomas  A.  Greene  schoolhouse  a  base- 
ment room  has  been  reopened.  There  is  one  more  base- 
ment room  in  the  building  that  can  be  used,  but  such 
quarters  should  not  be  used  for  schools. 

In  the  central  districts,  bounded  by  Union  street  on 
the  south  and  Parker  street  on  the  north,  every  school- 
room is  occupied,  and  some  of  the  rooms  are  already 
crowded.  In  the  fall  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  for 
the  pupils  in  these  districts  without  additional  school- 
rooms. 

I»  therefore,  recommend  that  these  conditions  be  pre- 
sented to  the  City  Council  and  that  body  be  recjuested  to 
make  provision  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  pupils  in 
these  districts  this  fall.  A  new  building  will  be  needed  in 
the  south  part  of  the  city  rs  soon  as  it  can  be  built.  If 
the  contemplated  High  School  is  built,  temporary  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  take  care  of  the  pupils  for  the 
next  two  years  in  the  centre  district. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  providing  temporarily 
so  well  for  pupils  as  by  i>ortable  schoolhouses.  Every 
growing  city  ought  to  have  several.  They  can  be  erected 
at  a  moderate  cost,  can  be  well  heated,  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, and  used  to  relieve  congestion  wherever  it  may 
exist  in  the  city.  They  can  be  })laced  on  the  sch(X)l 
grounds  of  the  congested  schools,  and  the  sanitaries  of 
the  regular  schools  used.  By  being  thus  located  the 
teachers  and  pupils  can  be  more  easily  supervised  by  the 
principals  than  they  could  be  if  the  schools  are  scattered 
about  in  private  buildings. 

The  Parker  street  grammar  schoolhouse  is  in  very 
bad  repair  besides  needing  extensive  changes  in  heating, 
ventilating  and  sanitary  conditions.     It  is  the  intention 
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of  the  City  Government,  I  understand,  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary alterations  and  repairs  upon  the  building  the 
coming  summer.  But  when  these  are  made  the  building 
will  not  accommodate  within  a  hundred  pupils  those  liv- 
ing within  the  present  district.  It  will  be  necessary, 
probably,  to  reopen  the  schoolrooms  on  Linden  street  in 
the  fall  to  provide  for  the  overflow. 

The  need  of  a  new  High  schoolhouse  has  been  so 
fully  set  forth  to  the  Committee  and  the  City  Govern- 
ment already  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  s;)eak 
very  fully  of  it  here.  But  what  I  wish  to  urge  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  immediate  action  in  getting  the  building  un- 
der way  if  the  8ch(x>l  is  not  to  suffer  materially  in  the 
next  few  years.  If  building  should  begin  at  once  the 
school  must  suffer  some.  It  will  rei^uire  two  years  at 
least  to  secure  plans  and  erect  such  a  building  as  is  con- 
templated and  needed.  Already  ever}'  available  bit  of 
space  possible  is  l)eing  utilized  in  the  present  building  for 
classes  including  basement  and  assembly  hall.  Classes 
are  now  required  to  recite  where  the}-  should  not.  Next 
fall  it  will  be  impossible  to  care  for  the  entering  class  un- 
less additional  quarters  are  provided  this  summer.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  way  that  these  can  be  so  well  supplied 
as  by  the  erection  of  several  portable  schoolhouses  in  the 
yard  which  might  be  utilized  in  the  future  for  the  over- 
flow of  other  schools.  I  fear  serious  loss  of  time  to  the 
school  unless  i)lans  are  matured  at  once  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency. 

During  the  sinnmer  a  new  heating  plant  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Sylvia  Ann  Rowland  school  at  an  expense 
of  S(58'^(').r»3.  This  schoolhouse  was  originally  a  six-room 
building.  Since  c(>m])letion  another  schoolroom  has  been 
finished  in  the  attic.  This  schoolhouse  has  cost  the  citv 
more  per  foot  of  fl<K)r  s])aco  than  any  school  in  the  city. 
This  typ(»  of  building  is  undesirable.  It  is  costly  to  build 
and  expensive  to  maintain. 
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A  fire  in  the  Henry  F.  Harrington  school  in  the  late 
fall  caused  a  damage  to  the  tower  of  that  building  which 
called  for  repairs  and  changes  amounting  to  a  consider- 
able sum.  The  exhaust  fan  put  out  of  operation  at  that 
time  has  not  been  used  since,  and  complaint  is  made  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  ventilation. 

The  usual  amount  of  minor  repairs  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  schoolhouses  as  a  whole  are  in  good 
condition.  The  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  assembly  halls 
in  the  new  buildings  and  the  rooms  of  the  schoolhouses 
where  this  has  not  yet  been  done  ought  to  be  tinted  in 
colors  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  eyes  of  pupils. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  present  condition  of  the  schools  is  in  the  main 
gratif^'ing.  The  opening  of  the  three  new  buildings  in 
the  fall,  relieved  for  the  time  the  congestion  in  accommo- 
dations, and  did  away  with  all  the  colonies,  except  one, 
that  were  scattered  throughout  the  city  in  rented  and  un- 
suitable quarters.  It  will  not  be  many  months,  however, 
before  relief  will  be  needed  to  relieve  overcrowding  in  the 
south  and  central  parts  of  the  city. 

A  new  course  of  study  for  the  grammar  and  primary 
grades  has  been  formuhited,  printed  and  put  into  ope^ra- 
tion.  In  this  course  the  work  in  arithmetic  has  been 
simplified  in  the  primary  grades  and  made?  more  rational 
throughout.  The  language  work  has  l)een  emph^isized 
still  more  than  formerly.  The  study  of  the  vernacular 
through  the  literature^  of  the  language,  composition  and 
grammar,  is  now  well  co-ordinated  throughout  the(?ourse 
and  should  produce  good  results,  if  proj)erly  taught. 

The  study  of  history  begins  now  in  the  lowest  primary 
grades  with  many  stories  of  interest  followed  by  reading 
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of  several  t^lenientary  histories  in  the  lower  grammar 
grades  and  rounded  up  with  a  careful  study  of  United 
States  history  in  the  three  highest  grammar  grades.  This 
work  is  supplemented  throughout  the  grammar  course  by 
reading  stories  from  Bible  history  and  Greek  and  Roman 
history. 

More  attention  is  given  than  ever  before  to  civics 
and  ethics  in  connection  with  the  above. 

Latin  and  French  have  been  placed  in  the  course  as 
optional  studies  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  have  found 
favor.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  elect  one  or  the  other.  The 
French  begun  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  is  taught 
chiefly  by  the  conversational  method,  and  is  promising  in 
its  results.  The  Latin  work  also  now  in  its  second  year 
is  in  the  main  good. 

Some  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  special 
studies,  especially  in  drawing,  music  and  nature  study, 
which  should  strengthen  the  work  in  them  all. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  changes  were  made  in 
the  regular  reading  btx)ks,  and  two  recent  publications 
embodying  the  best  ideas  of  bookmaking  as  to  form  and 
content  replaced  those  formerly  used.  A  new  zest  was 
given  to  the  teaching  in  this  branch  by  the  change. 
Some  new  books  were  added  to  the  supplementary  list 
also,  furnishing  thereby  still  more  collateral  reading  in 
connection  with  the  various  branches  of  study. 

Throughout  the  schools  the  instruction  is  generally 
of  good  quality.  The  teachers  are  for  the  most  part 
ac(iuainted  with  good  methods  and  present  the  subjects 
well.  When  siitisfactory  results  are  not  secured  the 
cause  is  generally  traceable  to  two  things:  (1)  the  lack  of 
breadth  and  accuracy  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher;  or  (2)  the  failure  to  control  the  school  firmly  and 
kindly. 

The  first  weakness  is  not  so  easy  to  discover,  but  is 
nevertheless    too  prevalent.     The   teacher  cannot  do  a 
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high  order  of  work  unless  he  is  something  of  a  stu- 
dent outside  the  particular  branches  in  which  he 
instructs  and  who  is  grounded  in  general  informa- 
tion. The  influence  of  a  teacher  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
his  strength,  mental  and  moral.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  if  every  eighth  and  ninth  grade  could  be 
taught  by  a  college  graduate  who  had  had  at  least  a 
year's  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Some  college 
graduates  are  to  be  found  already  doing  grade  work,  and 
candidates  for  that  kind  of  work  are  growing  more 
plentiful.  The  trouble  so  far  has  been  that  they  know 
little  or  nothing  of  common  school  methods. 

The  second  weakness  to  which  I  have  referred  is  one 
that  seems  to  be  growing  rather  than  lessening.  It  is  the 
cause  of  more  waste  of  time  in  connection  with  the 
schools  than  anything  else.  The.  energy  and  thought  of 
the  teacher  weak  in  this  respect  are  wasted  in  trying  to 
keep  order  that  should  be  given  to  instruction.  By  far 
too  many  graduates  of  our  Normal  and  Training  schools 
are  really  failures  because  they  do  not  uudei-stand  chil- 
dren and  how  to  govern  them.  Control  is  the  funda- 
mental element  of  success  for  the  teacher,  and  this 
should  be  firm  but  kind.  Authority  in  the  schinJroom 
should  be  felt,  but  not  in  evidence.  The  exercise  of  will 
power,  with  gentleness,  consistency  and  discrimination, 
and  with  few  words,  will  bring  control,  if  it  is  possible. 
There  are  some  teachers  whose  j)ersonality  unfits  them 
for  the  vocation,  and  no  advice  or  help  will  ever  make 
them  successful. 

One  very  weak  spot  in  our  schools  is  to  ])e  found  in 
the  three  country  ungraded  schools  that  still  form  a  part 
of  the  system.  To  this  I  have  referriKl  more  than  once. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  organization.  Such  schools  can- 
not compete  successfully  with  those  working  under  a 
well  graded  system.  The  whole  tendency  throughout 
the  country  is  to  do  away  with  them  where  it  is  feasible. 
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It  is  a  comparatively  simple  problem  here.  They  should 
be  collected  into  Union  schools.  Wherever  this  has  V)een 
done  in  a  proper  way  it  has  proven  most  beneficial  to  the 
children  and  to  the  community  itself. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

When  the  school  closed  in  June  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  it  was  335.  The  enrollment  for  the  month  of 
September  following  was  471,  showing  an  increase  of  13G 
pupils.  The  graduating  class  numbered  43 ;  the  entering 
class  197,  of  which  1G2  were  from  the  Now  Bedford  pub- 
lic schools.  From  this  showing  it  appears  that  24  pupils 
did  not  return  to  school  in  the  fall  for  various  reasons. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  school  opened  in  the 
fall  with  nearly  one  hundred  more  pupils  than  usual. 
The  entering  class  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  I  believe  this  to  be  due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
courses  in  the  school  and  to  the  more  efficient  work  done 
there. 

But  this  increase  in  courses  and  in  numbers  has 
crowded  the  school  to  such  a  degree  that  the  conditions 
for  work  are  much  more  difficult  than  before.  It  was 
thought  at  first  advisable  to  build  a  temporary  structure 
in  the  school  yard  to  relieve  the  pressure  imtil  the  con- 
templated, new  and  modern  high  schoolhouse  could  be 
erected.  The  plan  was  not  carried  out,  but,  on  the 
contrar}',  the  janitor's  room  in  the  bjisement  was  made 
over  into  a  schoolroom  and  the  assembly  hall  divided 
into  recitation  rooms.  The  school  has  been  able  to  make 
shift  with  this  plan  this  year.  But  it  will  be  impossible 
to  })rovide  for  the  pupils  ni^xt  fall  with  the  present  ar- 
rangement if  the  entering  class  is  as  large  even  as  that  of 
last  year. 
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Two  extra  teachers  were  placed  in  the  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term.  Without  doubt  others  will 
be  required  soon  to  care  for  the  increase.  For  evidently 
the  impulse  which  has  marked  high  school  growth 
throughout  the  country,  especially  during  the  past  de- 
cade, has  touched  our  city,  which  fo  long  seemed  irres- 
ponsive. It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  means  much  for  the 
schools  and  the  city. 

There  is  no  reason  why  New  Bedford  should  not 
have  a  high  school  the  equal  of  any  in  the  land.  To 
equip  and  maintain  such  a  school  would  be  as  good  an  in- 
vestment as  the  city  could  make. 

The  school  is  now  sadly  hampered  in  its  efficiency  by 
its  inadequacy  in  size  and  its  lack  of  equipment  for  cer- 
tain lines  of  work.  But  with  provision  for  manual  train- 
ing; with  a  wider  range  in  the  scientific  group  of  studies; 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  physical  development 
and  care  of  the  pupils — when  these  are  made  possible  by 
the  new  building  and  put  into  operation  in  conjunction 
with  what  is  already  being  done  in  the  school,  the  city 
will  possess  a  school  unexcelled  in  efficiency  and  in  pro- 
portionate usefulness. 

The  present  condition  of  the  school  within  the  limita- 
tions that  I  have  not^d  is  a  sound  one.  The  spirit  of 
cheerful  work,  the  true  spirit  for  every  school,  is  mani- 
fest throughout.  Each  pupil  is  made  a  study  as  never 
before  in  the  school  and  exact  data  collected  about  liim, 
which  enables  help  and  suggestion  to  be  given  where 
they  will  be  most  beneficial.  The  instnu^tion  on  the 
whole  is  strong  and  in  accord  with  modern  ideas  of  edu- 
cation. The  control  permits  all  the  freedom  that  is  con- 
sistent with  fair  order,  and  in  this  respect  is  much  more 
lenient  than  in  many  high  schools. 

No  pupil  who  brings  to  the  school  the  right  spirit, 
and  who  has  the  i)reparation  for,  and  the  ability  to  do 
the  work  of  a  high  school,  need  fail  to  get  here  the  treat- 
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ment  he  is  entitled  to  or  the  education  such  a  school 
holds. 

Laziness,  indifference  and  neglect  of  duty,  disobe- 
dience, and  defiance  of  right  on  the  part  of  pupils  cannot 
be  tolerated  in  the  schools  and  in  the  high  school  of  all 
others.  Unfortunately  the  insistence  of  teachers  that 
these  conditions  shall  not  exist,  which  is  in  plain  line  of 
their  duty,  calls  do^vn  unjustifiable  criticism  from  many. 
Weakness  and  unreasonableness  of  parents  at  home  usu- 
ally' find  expression  in  the  schoolroom  and  causes  trouble. 
All  high  schools  suffer  from  these  things.  They  will  al- 
ways exist,  and  they  ought  to  be  met  in  the  schools  with 
that  spirit  of  toleration  which  gives  promise  of  reclaiming 
the  individual  without  injury  to  others. 


HARRINGTON  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  school  are  on  the 
increase.  The  number  of  each  entering  class  is  limited 
to  fifteen.  At  the  last  examination  there  were  eighteen 
candidates.  Of  these  sixteen  passed  and  the  fifteen 
standing  highest  in  the  examination  were  admitted. 
Candidates  who  pass  the  examination  and  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted at  once  owing  to  the  number  limit  are  given  prece- 
dence over  succeeding  candidates. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  normal  work 
done  hero  and  the  j)ractical  training  given  that  so  many 
have  sought  its  advantages  and  that  the  nimfiber  grows 
larger  rather  than  smaller.  If  the  school  building  had 
been  designed  more  in  reference  to  the  work  of  a  normal 
and  training  scIkk)!  the  difficulties  of  conducting  it  with 
efficiency  would  be  much  lessened.  But  when  the  build- 
ing  was   erected  a  normal  and  training  school  had  not 
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been  organized  in  connection  with  the  schcw)!  system. 
Such  a  schoi)l  having  been  created  al)Out  the  time  the 
building  \ya8  completed,  it  was  placed  in  it.  At  first  it 
answered  the  purpose  very  well,  but  with  the  growth  of 
the  city  and  the  expansion  of  the  school  it  no  longer 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  present. 

Besides  its  deficiencies  in  arrangement  and  size  it  is 
not  as  well  situated  as  it  might  be  for  such  a  school.  It 
is  not  central  enough.  There  are  fretjuent  calls  upon  the 
school  for  substitutes,  and  often  at  short  notice,  and 
there  is  delay  on  this  account  in  substitutes  getting  to 
their  destination.  The  central  section  of  the  city  is  now 
crowded  for  school  room.  When  the  new  high  school 
building  is  erected  and  the  Middle  Street  Grammar 
school  moved  in  to  the  present  high  schoolhouse,  a  build- 
ing should  be  erected  on  the  present  Middle  street  lot  for 
a  normal  and  training  school.  It  would  be  an  ideal  place 
for  such  a  school  and  would  relieve  the  congestion  of  the 
centre  and  admit  of  the  abandonment  of  the  present 
Cedar  Street  schoolhouse,  which  is  an  undesirable  type  of 
building  to  maintain. 


Below  are  the  special  statistics  usually  given : 

Pupil-teachers  enrolled  during  the  year,  28 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  junior  class,  Jan.,  1001,  15 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  junior  class,  Sept.,  1001,  1 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  senior  class,  Jan.,  1001,  0 

Pupil-teachers  graduated,  Dec,  1001,  10 

Pupil-teachers  admitted  to  junior  class,  Jan.,  100'-^,  15 

Pupil-teachers  in  senior  class,  Jan.,  100*2,  15 
Days  substituting  by  pupil-teachers,                              250.5 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

High  School. — The  Evening  High  school  has  been 
disappointing  so  far  as  attendance  goes.  For  the  two 
terms,  spring  and  fall,  there  was  an  average  enrollment 
of  110  pupils,  with  an  average  membership  of  80,  and  an 
average  nightly  attendance  of  f>0. 

Those  who  attended  the  school  regularly  showed 
much  interest  and  made  good  j)rogress.  Many,  I  know, 
were  highly  appreciative  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
school.  A  class  in  German  was  formed  this  year  in  ad- 
dition to  the  classes  of  the  previous  year.  This  class  was 
well  attended  and  the  pupils  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
work. 

I  believe  the  school  should  be  continued  though  the 
attendance  is  somewhat  disappointing.  A  plan  is  being 
considered  by  which  diplomas  shall  be  awarded  to  those 
attaining  a  certain  number  of  credits  in  the  prescribed 
courses.  This,  I  think,  will  encourage  many  pupils  to 
continue  in  the  school  long  enough  to  give  them  lasting 
benefit. 

Evening  Drawing  School. — This  school  was  held,  as 
for  the  past  few  years,  in  the  Textile  school  building  in 
connection  with  that  school. 

The  attendance  during  the  spring  term  was  very 
small,  being  only  34.  In  the  fall  09  were  enrolled.  There 
was  an  average  membership  of  73,  and  an  average  night- 
ly attendance  of  59. 

Even  with  this  increased  attendance  in  the  fall  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  attendance  was  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  enrollment.  There  are  certain  depart- 
ments of  this  sch(K>l  where  the  attendance  does  not 
justify  th(^ir  continuance  unless  it  is  improved.  This 
same  condition  having  extended  over  a  period  of  3'ears, 
th(»re  is  little  hope  of  improvement.  A  reorganization  of 
this  department  seems  advisable.     The  fault  does  not  lie 
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with  the  teaching,  I  think,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  enough  persons  in  the  city  who  are  desirous 
of  this  kind  of  instruction. 

Elementary  Evening  Schools. — These  schools  are  on 
the  increase  in  attendance.  This  is  natural,  as  the  mill 
population  is  increasing  and  from  this  comes  the  chief 
patronage  of  these  schools.  The  enrollment  last  term 
was  2237  pupils,  with  an  average  membership  of  1467 
and  an  average  nightly  attendance  of  1147.  The  ratio  of 
nightly  attendance  to  the  enrollment  was  51  per  cent., 
and  to  the  average  membership  78  per  cent.  These 
figures  in  themselves  reveal  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
progress,  but  they  compare  favorably  with  those  of  even- 
ing schools  in  other  cities. 

Ui>on  the  completion  of  the  John  Henry  Clifford 
school  on  Coggeshall  street  and  the  Robert  C.  Ingraham 
school  on  Blackmer  street  the  evening  schools  formerly 
held  in  the  Cedar  Grove  Street  sch(X)lhouse  and  the 
Thompson  Street  schoolhouse  were  removed  to  the  new 
buildings,  where  the  seats  were  better  adapted  to  even- 
ing school  pupils.  These  buildings  are  very  much  better 
lighted  than  those  in  which  the  schools  were  formerly 
held. 

The  evening  schools  are  now  located  in  five  of  the 
grammar  sc^hoolhouses  Hud  instructed  by  ex])erienced 
teachers,  most  of  whom  are  day  scliool  teachers.  The 
conditions  for  getting  good  results  art^  the  })est  in  these 
two  respects.  The  few  hours  each  week,  the  irregular 
and  shifting  attendance,  operate  on  the  other  hand 
against  desired  results.  Unless  there  can  be  concentra- 
tion of  time  as  recommended  in  my  report  last  year  I  do 
not  know  how  improvement  can  be  hoped  for. 

THE  SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

Under  the  head  of  special  branches  are  classified  in 
our  schools:    drawing,  music,  sewing,  manual  training 
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and  nature  study.    These  studies  all  have  special  instruc- 
tion in  them,  or  supervisors,  or  both. 

Last  year  full  reports  were  printed  from  those  in 
charge  of  these  subjects.  No  change  has  occurred  in 
any  of  these  departments  since  then  with  one  exception. 
Miss  Mary  W.  Gilbert,  who  had  been  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing in  the  schools  for  nine  years,  and  under  whom  the 
present  efficiency  in  that  department  has  been  attained, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term  to  the  regret  of  the 
school  authorities  and  teachers  alike. 

Miss  Gilbert's  successor  is  Miss  Lucy  C.  Bedlow. 
Miss  Bedlow  ha^  had  the  very  best  preparation  for  her 
work,  both  from  training  and  experience.  She  was  su- 
pervisor of  drawing  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  at  the  time  of 
her  election  here.  Her  work  there  was  very  successful 
and  T  am  confident  that  the  advancement  made  by  the 
schools  in  this  important  subject  during  the  past  decade 
will  continue  imder  her  charge. 

The  changes  made  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  va- 
rious branches  since  the  last  course  of  study  covering 
them  was  issued  necessitate  a  new  issue  which  will  be 
ready  for  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 


TEACHERS. 

The  city  is  fortunate  in  having  in  its  service  a  well 
educated,  professionally  trained  and  refined  corps  of 
teachers.  Effective  work  on  the  whole  is  being  done 
by  them.  There  are,  however,  exceptions.  That  these 
exceptions  exist  is  most  unfortunate.  The  only  justifica- 
tion for  the  employment  of  inefficient  teachers  is 
the  inabilitv  to  secure  efficient  ones.  Teachers  whose 
government  is  so  unwise  or  so  weak  that  the  pu])ils 
contract  bad  habits  of  action  are  in  the  wrong  business; 
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those  whose  teaching  wastes  the  opportunity  of  the  pupils 
are  being  permitted  to  commit  an  injustice.  When 
teachers  do  not  remedy  their  faults  when  they  are  made 
conscious  of  them  they  should  resign,  and  failing  to  do 
so  should  be  dismissed. 

Permanent  tenure  of  office  of  teachers  is  their  due  so 
long  as  they  are  efficient  and  worthy.  Gcxxl  salaries 
ought  to  be  paid  them,  for  their  work  is  a  noble  one  and 
requires  skill  to  do  it  well.  But  when  permanent  tenure 
of  office  makes  it  more  difficult  to  discharge  poor  teachers 
it  defeats  the  purpose  which  justifies  its  existence.  It 
should  be  easier  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  an 
inefficient  teacher  serving  under  permanent  tenure  dur- 
ing efficiency  and  good  behavior,  and  not  harder. 

That  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  the  same  grade 
should  be  the  same  is  neither  business-like  nor  just. 
Salaries  ought  to  be  graded  partly  on  efficiency  as  well  as 
service.  For  instance,  if  the  salaries  of  those  who  gave 
only  fair  service  were  advanced  to  a  certain  point  and 
remained  there  while  those  who  gave  excellent  service 
were  advanced  to  a  stage  or  two  farther  and  retained 
at  the  maximum  only  so  long  as  their  services  were 
worth  the  larger  sum,  the  schools  would  be  benefited,  for 
there  would  be  a  constant  stimulus  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible. It  may  be  said  that  professional  spirit  alone 
should  cause  this  without  the  additional  stimulus.  But 
this  theory  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  uniformity  of 
salaries  as  a  policy  of  the  school  system  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  if  favoritism  can  be  eliminated.  If 
superiority,  and  superiority  alone,  could  be  made  the  basis 
for  the  payment  of  the  highest  remuneration,  not  only 
would  the  deserving  get  nearer  their  just  recompense, 
but  a  standard  would  be  set  that  would  act  as  a  constant 
professional  stimulus. 

Seventeen  resignations  have  occurred  during  the 
year.     Six  resigned  to  accept  more  lucrative  positions; 
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eight  to  marry  or  for  other  private  reasons,  while  three 
were  asked  to  resign  on  account  of  unsatisfacton*  work. 
There  were  thirty -one  appointments.  The  ratio  of  ap- 
pointments to  resignations  is  unusual!}'  large.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this.  Two  teachers  were  added 
to  the  High  school  corps,  one  additional  sewing  teacher 
was  apjKjinted  and  a  teacher  of  French  for  the  grammar 
schools.  The  increase  of  pupils  and  the  fact  that  the  re- 
adjustment of  certain  districts  caused  by  opening  three 
new  buildings,  necessitated  more  teachers  in  prop)ortion  to 
the  number  of  pupils  than  is  the  case  in  the  older  dis- 
tricts. This  disproportionate  number  of  teachers  will  not 
exist  long  in  the  new  districts.  Eight  were  out  on  leiive 
for  more  or  less  of  the  year.  Four  for  personal  sickness 
and  four  for  other  reasons.  These  leaves  of  absence  do 
not  represent  the  entire  absences  of  teachers.  They  rep- 
resent only  the  prolonged  cases  of  illness  or  absence  where 
permission  other  than  that  of  the  Superintendent  is 
needed. 

There  was  one  death  among  the  teachers  during  the 
year,  Miss  Hattie  L.  Finlan,  principal  of  the  Cedar  street 
school.  Miss  Finlan  was  appointed  in  1880  and  serve<l 
as  a  grade  teacher  for  eighteen  years.  She  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  ('odar  street  school  in  189H.  Miss  Finlan 
was  genuinely  in  love  with  her  chosen  work,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  had  just  been  advanced  to  a  still  more 
responsible  position  for  meritorious  ser\4ce,  and  this  she 
WT>uld  have  unquestionably  filled  with  honor  to  herself 
and  to  the  schcH)ls.  She  won  and  retained  the  love  of  her 
pupils,  and  those  who  came  under  her  teaching  learned 
to  think  better  and  to  act  nobler.  No  higher  work  than 
this  can  any  teacher  do. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 


Agnes  D.  Allen 
Grace  N.  Bramhall 
Helen  K.  Covill 
Maria  B.  Clark 
Edith  L.  Cornish 
Clara  A.  Farrell 
Maria  Gendron 
Anne  R.  Gifford 
Mary  W.  Gilbert 


Wilhelmina  Humbert 
Mabel  A.  Morris 
Marth  D.  Shute 
Ivy  H.  Smith 
George  H.  Tripp 
Mabel  A.  Valentine 
Abby  M.  Vedder 
Emma  R.  Wentworth 
Isabella  F.  Winslow 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Edith  A.  Austin 
Eudora  K.  Barry 
Lucy  C.  Bedlow 
Elwyn  G.  Campbell 
Marie  Clifford 
Alice  B.  Church 
Ethel  E.  Clapp 
Anne  J.  Chase 
Elizabeth  C.  Carter 
Vashti  M.  Crosby 
Mary  E.  Cunningliam 
Florence  M.  Ellis 
Clara  A.  Farrell 
Grace  B.  Gardner 
Madeline  A.  Gregg 
Edward  B.  Gray 


Madeline  Gile 
Henrietta  E.  Hardy 
Helen  C.  Hervey 
Susan  F.  Haskins 
Florence  A.  Howland 
Elizabeth  J.  Hurley 
Lila  B.  Lewis 
Lois  A.  Leonard 
Amelia  A.  Murray 
Mary  F.  Mclntyre 
Dora  Parker 
Clara  E.  Sherman 
Hannah  E.  Rollins 
Sarah  A.  Sawyer 
Charlotte  G.  Tourtelotte 
Lucie  White 


ABSENT  ON  LEAVE. 


Mary  C.  Barstow 
Harriet  L.  Cornell 
Julia  A.  Ellis 
Lila  D.  Hayne 


Mary  F.  Living.slo!ie 
Bertha  M.  Martiiidale 
Marion  H.  Swasey 
Clara  M.  Woodward 


DEATHS. 


Hattie  L.  Finlan 
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CONCLUSION. 


It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  schools  have  im- 
proved much  during  the  past  twenty  years.  That  period 
has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in  education  generally. 
Methods  of  instruction  are  sounder,  because  more  in 
consonance  with  psychological  principles;  the  teaching  is 
generally  stronger,  because  the  teachers  are  better 
equipped  for  their  work ;  the  environments  of  the  piijnls 
are  pleasanter  and  tend  more  to  refine  and  u})lift  them 
than  formerlv;  the  conditions  for  work  are  immea^sur- 
ably  improved,  because  the  hygienic  conditions  are  far 
superior  to  the  past;  and  the  working  material  in  the 
shape  of  beautiful  and  well-edited  books  covering  every 
field  of  knowledge,  and  iUustrative  apparatus  embodying 
the  best  scientific  thought,  are  to  be  had  and  at  a  rate 
lower  than  would  have  been  thought  possible  a  few  years 
ago.  All  these  things  t^nd  to  make  good  schools,  and 
they  have. 

But  withal,  there  is  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  many 
that  we  are  a  good  deal  in  the  air  yet  in  the  matter 
of  education  —  a  feeling  that  we  have  gone  through  a 
long  expenmental  period  without  collecting  such  data  as 
will  enable  us  to  determine  with  the  confidence  gained 
from  facts  the  best  methods  of  procedure  in  the  future. 
What  the  relative  educational  values  of  the  various 
branches  in  the  curriculum  are,  the  place  and  time 
each  should  oc'cupy  in  it,  are  sources  of  much  disagree- 
ment \vith  the  highest  authorities,  causing  discontent 
among  tlu»  workers  and  inviting  attacks  from  willing 
critics. 

The  next  decade  ought  to  be  a  period  of  crystal- 
lization, a  settling  down  to  a  basis  of  more  common 
agreement  and  a  working  out  of  results  which  shall 
determine  more  dc^finitely  the  fundaments  of  a  modem 
but  sound  education  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
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There  has  been  such  an  expansion  in  the  curriculum 
during  the  past  decade  that  it  is  absohitely  necessary 
that  we  stop  and  take  our  bearings.  There  must  be  a  limit 
to  this  branching  out,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  limit  has 
been  reached  for  the  present  —  a  limit  to  the  capacity 
of  teachers  to  do  the  work ;  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the 
children  to  assimilate  the  knowledge  presented ;  a  limit  to 
the  time  necessary  to  compass  what  is  already  reijuired ; 
a  limit  to  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  seed  that  has  been  sown  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  begun  to  bear  fruit  in  some  measure,  evi- 
denced just  now  in  a  material  way  that  has  set  the 
public  to  thinking  more  seriously  about  these  matters 
than  it  has  before  since  the  dawn  of  the  new  education. 
The  wider  range  of  studies  and  the  new  methods  require 
more  teachers  for  the  same  number  of  pupils ;  the  greater 
requirements  made  upon  the  teachers  in  preparation  calls 
for  better  salaries;  the  modern  schoolhouses,  with  their 
greater  air  space  for  each  pupil  and  their  improved  sys- 
tems of  heating  and  ventilating,  are  much  more  expensive 
to  construct  and  maintain  than  the  old.  All  these  and 
other  causes  have  increased  the  cost  of  the  schools  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  their  best  friends  are  question- 
ing the  outcome. 

The  people  are  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  public 
schools.  They  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  best  education 
for  their  children.  But  those  who  administer  the  schools 
must  be  able  to  show  that  present  tendencies  in  education 
are  not  largely  theories,  but  produce  adeciuate  results; 
that  they  will  develop  young  men  and  women  who  are 
trained  in  the  best  way  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  life, 
who  are  well  balanced  and  who  are  physically  and 
morally  sound;  when  this  is  done  they  will  continue  to 
support  the  schools  most  loyally,  though  they  cost 
much  more  than  they  do  now. 
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That  some  of  the  tendencies  are  being  seriously 
questioned  by  many  thoughtful  persons,  and  that  the 
present  cost  of  the  schools  is  causing  discontent  and  a  re- 
action in  many  places,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  country  is 
extremely  prosperous  at  present.  If  reaction  exists  now 
it  is  sure  to  much  greater  when  business  depression 
comes.  I  am  not  an  alarmist.  But  of  this  I  am  certain 
— that  it  behooves  the  friends  of  the  schools  everywhere 
and  especially  those  into  whose  hands  their  immediate 
administration  is  committed,  to  see  to  it  that  the}'  are 
conducted  not  only  on  a  thorough  business  basis,  but 
upon  educational  principles  that  can  be  supported  by  facts 
shown  through  results,  proportionate  to  the  time  and 
money  expended. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  to  the  sch(X)l  committee, 
the  teachers,  and  all  others  who  have  contributed  to  the 
support  and  advancement  of  the  schools,  my  sincere 
gratitude. 

WM.  E.  HATCH, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Dec.  31,  1901. 
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MahaiTv. 

Understanding. 

Fowler. 
John  Gill. 

Cultivation 

of  the  Memory. 

Cultivation 

of  the  Senses. 

Oil  Discipli 

me. 

On  the  fse 

of  Words. 

On  WME 

uation. 

Bigelow. 

I.*ssons. 

Lake, 

Sweedish  System  of  Educational  Gymna5li< 

;s.  Baron  Nils  Posse. 

Com  pay  re 'i 

«  History  of  Pedagogy. 

Pavne. 

PedagORy. 

Hewitt. 

Courses  and  Methods. 

Prince. 

Pestaloz^.i : 

His  Life  and  Work. 

De  Guinips. 

EWmentar; 

,-  Psythology. 

Baker. 

^ 

s^m^. 

De  Garmo. 
Woodward, 
Corson. 

148.     Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography. 


145.     Insects. 


1 

Newsholnie. 

Geography. 

Jackson. 

thors. 

HiKigkins, 

rSt  Geographical  Forms. 

Red  way. 

Natural       $^^               Lessons. 

Ricks. 

Es.sentialsof  Metln«l. 

I>e  Garmo. 

Industrial  Education. 

Sei.lel. 

A  Conference  on  Manual  Training. 

A  History  of  I-Muoalion. 

Painter. 

The  Rise  and  Katly  Conslilulion  <.f  I'nivei 

■sities. 

S.S  I^urie.LL.D. 

The  Ventilati<m  and  Warming  of  School  V 

mildings. 

G.  B.  Morrison. 

The  Senses  and  the  Will. 

W.  Preyer. 

Education  in  the  Tnited  States, 

Richard  G. Boone 

European  Sc1uh)U, 

L.R.Klemm.Ph.D. 

Practical  Hints  for  the  Teachers  of  Public 

Schools. 

George  Howl  and. 

School  Supervision. 

J.L.l'ickard.LL.D, 

Higher  IWucation  of  Women  in  Kurope. 

Helene  Lange. 
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163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
160. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 

190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
206. 


A  Text-Book  in  Psychology.  Johann  Freidrich  Herbert. 

The  Mother  Play  and  Nursery  Songs.  Froebel. 
The  Paradise  of  Childhood.  Edw.  Niebe. 

Methodsin  the  Schools  of  Germany.   John  T.  Prince. 


Old  Greek  Life. 

Homer. 

Logic. 

Classical  Geography. 

Philology. 

History  of  Greece. 

History  of  Europe. 

History  of  Egypt. 

History  of  Rome. 

Astronomy. 

Botany. 

Chemistry. 

Geology. 

Physiology — Hygiene. 


J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 
W.  S.  Jevons. 
H.  F.  Tozer. 
John  Peile. 
C.  A.  Fyffe. 

E.  A.  Freeman. 

F.  C.  H.  Wendell. 
M.  Creighton. 

J.  N.  Lockyer. 

J.  D.  Hooker. 

H.  E.  Roscoe. 

A.  Geikie. 

M.  Foster  and  R.  S.  Tracy. 


Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States.     J.  Harris  Patton. 
Geography.  George  Grove. 

Physical  Geography.  Prof.  Geikie. 

English  Literature.  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke. 

English  Composition.  John  Nichol. 

Political  Economy.  W.  S.  Jevons. 

Mediaeval  Civilization.  G.  B.  Adams. 

Roman  Antiquities.  A.  S.  Wilkins. 

The  Develeopment  of  the  Roman  Con.slitution. 

Ambrose  Tighe. 
Greek  Literature. 
Exercises  in  Wood- Working. 
First  Lessons  in  Wood- Working. 
History  and  Science  of  Education. 
Graded  Didactics,  Vol.  I. 

..    n. 

Chapters  on  Plant  Life. 

The  Three  Pronunciations  of  Latin. 

Comparative  Geography. 

Points  of  History. 

Animal  Life  in  the  Sea  and  on  the  Land .     Sarah  Cooper . 

Geographical  Studies.  Ritter. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  Russell  Hinman. 

Development  Lessons.  De  Graff. 

Arbor  Day  Manual.  Skinner. 

Sewing,  Illustrated.  Louise  J.  Kirkwood. 


R.  C.  Jebb. 

Sick  els. 

Alfred  G.  Cunipton. 

Shoup. 

Shoup. 

C  i 

Ilerrick. 
I'isher. 
Ritter. 
Lord. 
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206 
207. 

208, 

209. 

210. 

211. 

212. 

213 

214 

215. 

216. 

217. 

218. 

219. 

220 . 

221. 

222 . 

223 . 

225 . 

226 . 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 

233. 
234. 

235 . 

236 . 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 

•244. 
24:). 
'24«». 


Longman's  Object  Lessons.  David  Salmon. 

French  Schools  Through  American  Eyes. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr. 
Children's  Rights.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

The  Theory  of  Educational  Sloyd.       Solomon. 
Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks.     Wiltse. 
Entomology  for  Beginners.  Packard. 

Nature  Study.  Jackman. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.         Dana. 
Flowers  and  Their  Pedigrees. 
Native  Trees. 
A  Year  Among  the  Trees. 
Trees  of  the  Northern  U.  S. 
From  Seed  to  Leaf. 
"Manuet  Mente"  Working  Drawings  in  Sloyd.    Gustaf  Larsson. 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 

Education. 
Lange's  Apperception.  De  Garmo. 

Inventional  Geometry.  Wm.  George  Spencer. 


Grant  Allen. 
L.  W.  Russell. 
Wilson  Flagg. 
Apgar. 
Newell 


i  I 


II 


II 


1 1 


Trees  of  N.  E.  America. 

Shrubs  of  N.  E.  America.  " 

Human  Bo<ly.  Martin. 

Commissioners'  Report  on  Manual  Training. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

Talks  on  Pedagogics.  Parker. 


Chas.  S.  Newhall. 


(I 


11 


I « 


II 


II 


1 1 


Outlines  of  Pedagogics. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography. 

Elementary  Meteorology. 

The  Realm  of  Nature. 

Sea  and  Land. 

Methods  of  Mind  Training. 

First  Rook  in  Geology. 

The  Psychology  of  Number. 


Rein. 

Hughes. 

Mrs.  W'm.  Starr  Dana. 

Hinman. 

Davis. 

Mill. 

Shaler. 

Aiken. 

Shaler. 

McLellan  and  Dewey. 

T.  H.  Huxley. 


Physiography. 
Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System. 

Geo.  H.  Martin. 
Education  from  a  National  Standpoint.     Fouill6e. 
Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten.  Froebel. 

Symbolic  Education.  Susan  E.  Blow. 
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247.  Moral  Instruction  of  Children.  Adier. 

248 .  How  to  Study  and  Teach  History.  Hinsdale. 

249.  PrinciplesofBducation  Practically  Applied.     Greenwood. 

250.  Systematic  Science  Teaching.  Howe. 

251 .  Studies  of  Childhood.  Sully. 

252.  Geography,  Physical,  Historical  and  Descriptive. 

Keith  Johnston. 

263 .  Elements  of  Geology.  Le  Conte. 

254.  Talks  on  Pedagogics.  Parker. 

255.  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint. 

256.  How  to  Study  Geography.  Parker. 

257.  In  the  Child's  World.  Poulsson. 

258.  Elementary  Physical  Geography.  R.  S.  Tarr. 

259.  The  New  Psychology.  E.  W.  Scripture. 

260.  Psychology.  William  James. 

261.  Handbook  of  Psychology, "Feeling  and  Will."   Jas.  M.  Baldwin. 

262.  "  *'  "Senses  and  Intellect."       " 

263.  Cuore,  an  Italian  Schoolboys'  Journal.         De  Amicis. 
2fJ4.  Physical  Culture.  Louise  Preece. 

265.  Art  for  the  Eye.  Ross  Turner. 

266.  Architectural  Styles.  Rosengarten. 

267.  How  to  Enjoy  Pictures.  M.  S.  Kniery. 

268.  The  World's  Painters.  Deristhe  L.  Hovt. 

269.  Elementary  History  of  Art.  N.  D' An  vers. 

270.  Art  and  the  Formation  of  Taste.  Lucy  Crane. 

271 .  How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture.  Van  Dyke. 

272.  The  Claims  of  Decorative  Art.  Walter  Crane. 

273.  Historv  of  Art.  Goodvear. 

274.  A  History  of  Painting.  Van  Dyke. 

275.  A  History  of  Sculpture.  Marquand  and  Frothinghani. 

276.  How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools.     S.  H.  Clark. 

277.  Interior  Decoration  of  Schoolhouses.  W.G.Page. 

278.  The  Educational  Idea.  Munroe. 

279.  The  Connection  Between  Thought  and  Memory.     Lukens. 

280.  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education.       Harris. 

281 .  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child.  Rowe. 

282.  Method  in  History.  Mace. 

283.  *'  •* 

284.  The  School  and  vSociety.  John  Dewey. 

285.  The  Art  of  Teaching.  I).  Salmon. 

286.  Exercises  in  Geography.  C.  II.  Leete. 

287.  Readings  in  Folk-Lore.  Hubert  M.  Skinner. 

288.  American  Public  Schools.  Swett. 

289.  History  of  Education.  Seelcy. 
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290. 

Raphael. 

Bstelle  M.  HuflH 

291. 

Michaelangelo. 

293. 

Rembrandt. 

203. 

Millet. 

II                                           «•          ■■ 

294. 

Bent  Iron  Work. 

Brskine.                4 

295 . 

Egypt :  The  Hand  of  the  Temple  Builders.     Walter  S.  Peiiy^j 

290. 

Composition. 

Arthur  W.  Dow.  J 

297. 

The  Development  of  the  Child. 

Oppenheim.         4 

298. 

Jungle  Book,  1st  Book. 

Kippling. '         .-^ 

299 . 

.4          ..       .2nd     •' 

•1 

1 

300. 

Ist      " 

4 

301. 

4.          .«       2nd     •* 

CI                                           ^ 

302. 

Tennyson's  Poems. 

■J 

303. 

Stories  and  Poems  for  Children. 

Thaxter.               -  ^^ 

304. 

German  Household  Tales. 

Grimm.                 ''4 

305 . 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 

Miss  Mulock.       "* 

300 . 

<i           It           (t 

II        li              'i 

307. 

Friends  and  Helpers. 

Sarah  J.  Eddy.     '[ 

308 . 

The  New  Basis  of  Geography. 

Redway.                  ' 

309. 

Plans  for  Busy  Work. 

Sarah  Louise  AnKdjI 

310. 

Thinking  and  I.,earning  to  Think. 

Schaefter.               ^ 

311. 

i4                                                       ««                                              t  < 

i 

312. 

The  Art  of  Teaching. 

Emerson  B.  WhftI 

313. 

14                    « t                    li 

«r^ 

314. 

Architectural  Wrought  Iron. 

Wm.WinthropKallC 

315. 

< (             it             II 

ti                It    "' 

:ilO. 

An  Ideal  School. 

Search.                     * 

317. 

Old  Stories  of  the  East. 

Baldwin. 

318. 

< t             ifc             it 

■:i 

319. 

Klemciits  of  the  Theory  and  Practi 

ice  of  Cookery.                        '^ 
Williams  and  Pishtf.  ' 

3-20. 

Introduction  to  Psychology. 

Calkins.                  •* 

321. 

Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values.    Hanus.                       ' 

322. 

Art  History  in  Outline. 

Nye.                          ' 

323 . 

School  Management. 

Landon.                   •* 

324. 

Notes  of  Lessons  for  Young  Teacln 

ers.          John  Taylor. 

325 . 

Teaching  as  a  Business. 

Bardeen.                 '^ 

320. 

Exercises  in  Mind  Training. 

Catharine  Aiken.  ^ 

327 . 

Right  Living. 

Susan  H.  Wizon.''' 

328. 

First  Lessons  in  Reading. 

Elizaheth  H.  PundeabMJ 

32!>. 

Helps  in  Teaching  Reading. 

Martha  S.  TTniifjl 

3:U). 

Nature's  Garden. 

Nelt je  Blanchuu  "^ 

331. 

Mother  Stories. 

Maud  LindMy.      i 

f- 


.« 


i 


f  ■  •      •        ■- 


